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OHAPTEK    XXV. 

1838-1839. 

PROBABLE    NOMINATION    OF   GEREEAL    HAERI80N    FOE    THE    PRESI- 
DENCY  PTWPOSED  ePKCIAL   MTBSTON  TO  OKEAT  BEITAIN QEEM8 

OF  THE    TSEATT   OF  WASHINGTON: ME.  WEBeTEE    &OES   TO   ENG- 
LAND   IN    A    PRIVATE   CAPACITY KEC2PTI0N   IN   LONDON— COK- 

EE8P0NDENCB  WITH  FEIENDB  AT  HOME AGEICHLTHEtAL  DINNEB 

AT    OXFOKD JOURNEY     TO     THE     NORTH MARRIAGE     OF     MISS 

WEBSTEE— MK.     OAELYLE's     DESCRIPTION     OF     ME.    WEBSTER 

LETTER    OF    RECOLLEOIIONa,    BY     ME.     KENTON VISIT    TO    MISS 

MITFOKD — PARTING   WITH   ME.    DENISON. 

THE  condition  of  the  Whig  party  in  the  siutumn  of  1838, 
and  tlie  following  winter,  presented  little  apparent  pros- 
pect of  suceess  in  the  next  presidential  election  ;  for  there  was 
an  almost  irreeoncilahle  difference  abont  men  among  the  Whigs 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Mr.  Clay  was  defeated  by  General 
Jackson  in  1832,  and  General  Harrison  found  too  strong  a 
competitor  in  Mr.  Van  Buren  in  1836.  Mr.  Wel^ter  had 
never  been  named  as  their  candidate  by  a  national  convention 
of  the  Whigs ;  and  his  selection  now  would  have  been  deemed 
both  appropriate  and  expedient,  if  the  tone  of  the  Whig  party 
had  not  been  reduced  by  the  circumstances  of  the  times  be- 
low the  level  of  a  statesman  of  his  eminence,  experience,  and 
40 
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r.bilities.  His  name  was  presented  to  the  country  by  the 
Whigo  of  Haasachiisetta,  acting  through  a  meeting  of  the 
members  of  the  Legislature.  It  had  then  become  apparent 
that  Mr.  Clay  could  not  be  elected,  and  the  choice  of  a 
candidate  was  reduced  to  a  selection  of  Mr.  Webster  or  Gen- 
eral Harrison,  The  latter,  a  moat  respectable  and  worthy  gen- 
tleman, was  certainly  not-  a  person  to  be  made  President  of 
the  United  States  on  account  of  hia  peculiar  personal  fitness  or 
claims.  But  a  great  political  change  was  at  hand — a  species 
of  revolution — which  was  far  more  likely  to  determine  the  Mnd 
of  candidate  who  would  be  its  successful  leader  than  it  was  to 
be  originated  and  guided  by  the  personal  qualities  and  force 
of  the  candidate  himself.  The  course  of  the  Democratic  party, 
through  three  administrations,  had  prepared  the  materials  that 
were  to  work  its  overthrow.  It  had  produced  a  universal  de- 
rangement of  the  currency,  a  very  wide-spread  bankruptcy,  a 
feeling  of  discontent,  a  craving  for  reform,  and  a  vague  desire 
for  changes.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  the  politicians,  who 
determine  the  choice  of  candidates,  were  certain  to  give  great 
weight  to  what  is  called  "  availability,"  a  term  which  it  is  net 
easy  to  define,  but  which  imphes  a  willingness  to  accept  a 
candidate  for  public  office  without  much  regard  to  statesman- 
ship or  fitness,  but  on  adventitious  grounds  of  popularity  that 
satisfy  the  temper  and  demands  of  the  times.  In  the  case  of 
Harrison,  respectable  success  as  a  general  in  the  "War  of  1813, 
great  honesty  of  character,  and  the  virtues  supposed  to  be  typi- 
fied in  the  "  log-cabin "  of  his  .early  life,  were  the  principal 
causes  which  made  him  again  the  choice  of  the  political 
managers  of  his  party. 

In  the  spring  of  1839  a  movement  was  made  in  Congress 
for  the  appointment  of  a  special  minister  to  England,  to  nego- 
tiate a  settlement  of  the  Northeastern  Boundary,  Before  the 
passage  of  any  law  for  this  purpose,  the  Massachusetts  and 
Maine  delegations  in  Congress  united  in  a  recommendation  to 
the  President,  Mr,  Van  Buren,  to  appoint  Mr,  "Webster  on  this 
mission,  on  account  of  his  eminent  qualifications  for  the  im- 
portant duty ;  and  a  general  hope  prevailed  through  the  coun- 
try that  this  appointment  would  be  made.  In  this  posture  of 
the  matter,  Mr.  Webster  chanced  to  hear  that  Mr.  Poinsett,  a 
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mcmter  of  Mr.  Van  Biircn's  Cabinet,  bad  expressed  to  the 
President  an  opinion  favorable  to  his  appointment.  At  the 
same  time,  it  was  intimated  that  the  President  doubted  whetbei 
Mr.  Webster's  views  would  be  sufBciently  pacific  in  their  ten- 
dencies. For  the  purpose  of  justifying  Mr.  Poinsett's  favor- 
able Opinion,  Mr,  Webster  ealled  npon  him,  and  read  to  him  a 
memorandum  of  the  course  which  the  minister,  in  Mr.  Web- 
ster's judgment,  ought  to  pursue.  Mr.  Poinsett  was  pleased 
with  the  suggestions  of  the  paper,  and  asked  for  a  copy  of  it, 
which  Mr.  Webster  gave  him.  It  marked  out,  with  some  de- 
tail, the  mode  in  which  the  negotiation  should  be  conducted  to 
a  point  where  a  line  by  compromise  would  be  seen  by  the  Britisli 
Government  to  be  the  only  practical  and  successful  method  of 
adjusting  the  controversy.  It  followed  out  the  steps  of  a  nego- 
tiation in  various  contingencies,  and  closed,  in  the  event  of  a  fail- 
ure to  make  a  treaty,  with  the  course  proper  to  he  pursued  by 
onr  Gi-ovemment,  in  order  both  to  maintain  onr  position  and  to 
avert  a  war.  The  germs  of  the  negotiation,  which  afterward 
led  to  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  were  contained  in  this  mem- 
orandum. It  embraced  the  idea  of  tailing  the  assent  of  the 
State  of  Maine  to  a  line  of  compromise,  elaborately  and  dis- 
tinctly set  forth,  as  a  necessary  step,  before  the  minister  should 
leave  this  country,  by  an  informal  interview  between  the  minis- 
ter and  the  Governor  and  congressional  delegation  of  that 
State,  in  which  they  should  be  called  upon  to  say,  after  care- 
ful examination  of  the  whole  subject,  what  conventional  line 
Maine  would  approve.  If  a  minister  had  been  sent,  this 
memorandum  would  have  fiu'msbed  all  the  needful  instructions.' 
Soon  after  this  occurrence,  it  was  proposed,  in  Congress,  by 
some  of  the  friends  of  the  Administration,  to  have  three  com- 
missioners appointed  on  the  special  mission,  instead  of  one, 
according  to  the  original  plan ;  but  this  suggestion  was  not 
adopted,  and  provision  was  made  by  law,  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent, if  he  saw  flfc,  to  appoint  one  commissioner  as  a  special 
minister  to  Great  Britain  to  settle  the  Wortheaatem  Boundary, 
The  President  made  no  appointment,  but  continued  the  nego- 

'  The  facta  here  stated  were  gireo  memoranclum   whieli    he    read    to    Mr. 

to  me  by  Mr,  Webster,   in   1849,   and  Poinsett ;    but   it   has   not  been   found 

were  wntten  down  at  the  time,      He,  among  Mr.  Webster's  papers   since  his 

at  the   same  time,  showed  U>  me  the  death. 
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tiation  in  the  mode  previously  followed,  through  tiie  rcfiideiit 
minister,  Mr,  Stevenson,  who  brought  nothing  to  pass. 

Mr.  Webster  was  in  Boston  immediately  after  the  adjourn- 
ment of  Congress,  which  took  place  on  the  3d  of  March,  1839, 
He  had  a  very  strong  desire  to  visit  England  at  this  time,  but 
it  was  apparent,  from  what  had  occuiTed  in  Washington,  that 
he  would  not  be  asked  to  go  there  in  a  public  capacity.  Writ- 
ing to  an  American  friend,  in  London,  on  the  29th  of  March, 
he  said : 

"  The  Maine  business  ia  now  all  quiet.  Notliing  of  a  disturbing  char- 
acter will  take  pla«e  in  that  quarter  until  the  two  Govcrameiits  shall  have 
had  ample  time  and  opportunity  for  bringing  the  pending  negollation  to 
a  close.  You  haye,  of  course,  heard  of  the  proposition  to  send  a  special 
minister  to  England,  and  the  various  rumors  which  have  been  in  circula- 
tion here  as  to  the  person  likely  to  be  appointed.  For  myself,  I  doubt 
whether  there  will  be  a  mission,  rather  expecting  to  hear  that^  before  the 
Liverpool  (steamboat)  arrived  out,  an  arrangement  may  have  been  made 
in  London  for  a  joint-survey  of  the  disputed  line,  or  perhaps  for  transfer- 
ring the  negotiation  from  London  to  Washington.  If  neither  of  these 
things  shall  have  happened,  and  if  England  shall  receive  kindly  the 
notion  of  a  special  mission,  it  will  doubtless  be  dispatched.  I  know  not 
on  whom  the  appointment  would  be  most  likely  to  fall.  Maine  and  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  two  States  directly  interested,  would,  in  ail  probability,  be 
agreed  on  the  man.  But  pai1.y  considerations  will,  doubtless,  have  much 
influence,  and  I  do  not  allow  myself  to  expect  that  I  shall  see  England 
this  year  in  a  public  capacity,  even  if  a  special  minister  should  be  sent." 

Within  a  few  weeks  after  this  letter  was  written,  he  de- 
termined to  pass  the  following  summer  and  antumn  in  Eng- 
land. But,  before  he  went  out  of  the  country,  he  decided  not 
to  have  his  name  brought  before  the  next  National  Whig  Con- 
vention as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency. 

Of  course  he  could  go  to  England,  as  a  private  man,  in  no 
other  sense  than  that  implied  in  the  fact  that  he  was  to  go  in 
no  official  capacity.  He  could  not  at  any  time  have  set  his 
foot  on  English  soil  without  being  conspicuous,  nor  could  he  be 
received  there  as  a  mere  foreigner  ;  for  no  American  of  worth 
and  distinction  is  ever  received  in  England  without  the  feeling 
that  the  race  is  essentially  one.  In  his  case,  this  feeling  was 
certain  to  be  strong ;  for  his  training,  his  intellect,  and  his 
statesmanship  preeminently  evinced  how  great  had  been  the 
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influence  exerted  by  tbe  laws,  tlie  letters,  and  the  libei'tiea  of 
England  upon  the  institutions  and  the  social  condition  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  most  fortunate,  too,  for  Mr.  Webster's 
fame,  that  he  was  not  asked  to  undertake  the  settlement  of  our 
difficulties  with  England,  imder  an  Administration  with  which 
he  was  not  politically  connected  ;  and  that  it  was  reserved  for 
him  to  do  this  after  the  public  men  of  Great  Britain  had  en- 
joyed an  opportunity  of  knowing  him  personally. 

It  was  not  until  the  month  of  April  that  he  finally  deter- 
mined to  make  this  visit ;  and,  as  he  rarely  travelled  without 
being  accompanied  by  the  ladies  of  his  family,  it  was  settled, 
that  his  wife  and  daughter  and  Mrs.  Paige,  the  wife  of  his 
brother-in-law,  should  be  of  the  party.  Miss  Webster  had 
shortly  before  become  engaged  to  be  married  to  Mr.  Samuel 
Appleton  Appleton,  a  member  .jf  the  Boston  family  of  that 
name ;  but,  as  her  father  could  not  consent  to  lose  her  quite  so 
soon,  it  was  settled  that  Mr,  Appleton  should  follow  them,  and 
that  the  marriage  should  take  place  in  England.  His  youngest 
son,  Edward,  then  a  student  in  Dartmouth  College,  was  to  join 
them  at  the  same  tima  Mr.  Webster  and  the  three  ladies  em- 
barked at  New  York,  on  the  18th  of  May  ;  and,  on  the  2d  of 
June,  landed  at  Liverpool.  The  following  letter  was  written 
the  next  day : 

"  Mt  dear  Sir  :  We  have  really  got  over,  and  are  now  on  this  side. 
Captain  Fayrer  surrendered  his  ship  to  the  pilot  yesterday  morning  (Sun- 
day), at  five  o'clock,  being  then  fourteen  days  and  seven  hours  from  New 
York.  There  never  was  so  tame  a  passage.  Peterson'  could  have  rowed 
me  over  in  my  boat,  at  least  till  we  got  into  the  Channel.  A  grr'-t  part 
of  the  way  we  had  an  entire  calm,  and  ran  through  a  smooth  glassy  snr- 

"  We  came  to  the  Adelphi,  one  of  the  two  principal  hotels.  The  ladies 
did  not  walk  with  remarkable  elegance  when  they  came  on  shore.  They 
nad  forgotten  to  leave  their  sea-feet  on  board,  and  the  streets  were  not 
^jiite  wide  enough. 

"I  suppose  this  is  a  fair  specimen  of  an  English  tavern,  very  plain,  but 
very  comfortable  and  clean,  and  no  show.  Rooms  I'ather  small,  but  con- 
taining every  thing  you  want,  down  to  a  boot-jack,  shoe-rack,  and  shoe- 
'  His  Mai'?!ifieli  fisherman. 
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liorn.  I  found,  however,  my  fatea  pursuing  me,  for,  as  I  drew  aside  the 
window- curtains  this  momjng,  I  looked  nut  on  a  dark  brick-wall,  distant 
three  feet !  All  the  agreeabilities  of  the  Polk  coueern '  immediatelj  ruslie  1 
upon  me;  but  then  Mrs.  Curtis,  with  her  jovial  laugh,  came  with  them, 
and  made  full  compensation. 

"  Liverpool  is  a  place  of  affairs.  It  is  not  distinguished  for  parks, 
malls,  and  public  walks  and  equarea.  The  streets  are  narrow,  and 
not  straight.  The  bricks  are  dark,  which  circumstance  gives  a  dull 
appearance  to  the  city.  The  blocks  of  high  brick  warehouses,  connected 
Tvith  docks,  make  an  appearance  of  great  solidity  and  wealth.  But  the 
docks  themselves  are  the  principal  and  most  striking  thing,  I  think, 
which  I  have  seen.  The  natural  advantages  of  Liverpool  as  a  port  are 
small.  The  Mersey  is  a  little  shallow  river,  and,  at  its  mouth,  the  ocean 
throws  in  great  masses  of  sand,  by  way  of  plea  in  bar.  But  the  tides  are 
very  high ;  and,  availing  themselves  of  this  circumstance,  the  good  people 
have  constructed  these  docks  or  basins,  into  which  ships  come  at  high 
water,  and,  the  gates  being  closed,  theie  they  remain,  keep  their  masts 
erect,  and  laugh  at  the  disappointed  ebb-tide.  The  aliips  thus  appear  to 
be  not  at  the  wharf,  but  in  the  town  itself.  Indeed,  they  look  like  so 
many  strays  which  have  been  taken  up,  and  put  into  pound. 

"  Remember  me  kiudly  to  Mrs.  Curtis  ;  and  tell  Mr.  Blatchford  I  will 
write  him  from  London. 

"  D.  "Websteb." 

An  iift'ectioiiatu  letter  to  his  Marshfield  agent,  Mr.  Charlea 
Henry  Thomas,  describes  the  course  of  his  journey  from  Liver- 
pool to  London,  where  he  arrived  on  the  5th  of  June  : 

[to    MR.    CHAS.    H,    THOMAS,] 

"  LOKDoa,  June  »,  1839. 

"  Dear  Hbnet  ;  I  must  not  permit  the  Liverpool,  which  is  to  depart  on 
the  lEth,  to  return  witliout  a  line  to  Marshfield,  to  let  you  all  know  that 
we  had  a  most  safe,  mild,  and  rapid  parage — fourteen  days  and  a  half- 
less  fir->  h-invi,  and  that  we  have  all  arrived  in  London. 

"  The  sea  was  so  smooth  more  than  half  of  the  way,  that  Peterson  could 
have  rowed  me  along  ia  my  boat.  Mrs.  W.  was  sick  the  early  part  of  the 
voyage,  Mrs.  P.  less  so,  Jnlia  not  at  all.  And,  with  exception  of  one  day, 
when  the  sea  and  other  causes  laid  me  up,  I  was  fit  for  duty  the  whole 
voyage.  "We  have  stayed  a  day  or  two  with  Mr.  Jaudon,  and  are  now  set- 
tled in  our  lodgings,  Brunswick  Hotel,  Hanover  Square.  From  Liverpool 
we  came  mostly,  not  altogether,  on  the  railroad.  We  first  went  to  Chester, 
•wenty  miles  from  Liverpool,  the  oldest  town  in  England,  some  of  its 
'  Lodgings  in  Washington. 
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building  going  back  for  their  date  to  Saxon  times,  say  the  sixth  or  seventh 
centurj.  We  then  struck  across  the  country  to  the  raihoad,  and  hy  it 
came  to  London.  The  usual  rua  from  London  to  Liveriwol— two  hun- 
dred miles — is  ten  and  a  half  hours.  Two  things  have  struck  n8  yetj 
strongly  in  England,  and  I  will  mention  them,  and  they  wiU  be  the  only 
matters  I  can  now  write  about.  First,  the  agricultural  beauty  and  rich- 
ness of  the  country.  For  miles  together  the  country  appeara  like  a  taste- 
fill  garden.  Even  the  wheat-sowing  and  potato-planting  are  all  done  so 
nicely,  the  ground  looks  as  if  it  had  been  atmnfed  as  people  stamp  butter. 
And  then  there  are  the  deep  green  of  the  fields,  and  th6  beautiful  hedges. 
Of  cattle,  in  driving  over  so  great  a  part  of  this  little  kingdom,  I  saw 
many  varieties  and  of  different  qualities.  All  around  Liverpool  the  Ayr- 
shire breeds  abound,  and  they  far  snrpass  any  thing  else  I  have  seen.  In 
hnndreds  of  flocks  every  one  looks  aa  if  "William  Sherbnme  had  been 
feeding  and  carding  it  tor  six  montiis.  In  parts  of  Cheshire  and  some 
other  places,  I  saw  poor  cattle. 

"  The  other  thing  which  struck  us  is  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture of  England.  These  old  vast  cathedral  churches,  and  smaller 
churches,  of  all  sizes  and  forms,  which  have  stood  for  ages  and  centuries, 
are  such  objects  as  we  cannot,  of  ccurse,  see  on  our  side  of  the  ocean. 
They  are,  some  of  them,  most  magnificent  and  grand  spectacles.  We  have 
yet  not  seen  much  of  London.  Many  persons  have  called  on  us,  and  we 
are  likely  to  he  busy  enough.  For  the  two  days  we  have  been  here  I  have 
been  poking  about  incog.^  going  into  all  the  courts,  and  everywhere  else  I 
chose,  with  the  certainty  that  no  one  knew  me.  That  is  a  queer  feeling, 
to  be  in  the  midat  of  so  many  thousands,  and  to  he  sure  that  no  one  knows 
you,  and  that  you  know  no  one.  We  are  apt  to  feel  when  we  come  among 
great  multitudes  that,  of  course,  we  shall  recognize  somebody.  But  a 
stranger  in  London  is  in  the  most  perfect  solitude  in  the  world.  He  can 
touch  everybody,  but  can  speak  to  nobody.  I  like  much  these  strolls  by 
myself.  This  morning  we  are  going  to  breakfast  with  Mr.  Kenyon,  where 
we  are  to  meet  Rogers,  the  poet,  Wordsworth,  etc.,  etc.  Yesterday  I  break- 
fasted with  Sydney  Smith,  long  known  as  the  greatest  wit  in  England. 
He  is  a  clergyman  of  mdch  respectability.  Among  other  persona  there 
was  Moore,  the  poet.  An  English  breakfast  is  the  plainest  and  most  in- 
formal thing  in  the  world.  Indeed,  in  England,  the  rule  of  politeness  is 
to  be  quiet,  act  naturally,  take  no  airs,  and  make  no  bustle.  .  .  .  This 
perfect  politeness  has,  of  course,  cost  a  good  deal  of  drill.  Fuas  and 
fidgets  can  be  subdued  only  by  strict  discipline.  We  all  go  to  dinner  on 
Tuesday  where  we  are  to  meet — who  do  you  think?  Boz — the  ladies  are 
delighted — they  expect  he  will  look  just  like  Mr.  Pickwick.  As  to  many 
other  things,  dear  Henry,  I  must  postpone  them  to  another  opportunity. 
I  have  had  no  time  yet  to  think  of  any  matters  of  business. 

"  I  pray  you  to  give  my  love  to  your  mother,  your  wife,  and  the  Dr.'s 
family.  This  letter  must  leave  London  on  the  tlth.  T  will  leave  it  open 
to  see  if  any  one  will  add  a  postscript. 
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"  June  13,  Wednesday  morning. — I  ha^e  nothing  to  add,  we  are  all  quite 
well.  Boz  looks  as  if  lie  were  twenty-flve  or  twenty-sis  years  old,  is  some- 
■what  older,  rather  small,  light  complexion,  and  a  good  deal  of  hair,  shows 
none  of  his  peculiar  humor  in  eonversatioa,  and  is  rather  shy  and  retiring. 
1  have  heen  over  to  the  House  of  Commons  and  heard  a  debate.  To-day 
we  are  going  to  drive  out  to  Eichmond  Hill.  Adieu !  write  me,  be  sure, 
quite  often, 

"Yours  truly, 

"D.  Wbbbtbh," 

The  Gazette,  in  announcing  his  arrival,  said ;  "  We  cordially 
■welcome  to  our  shores  this  great  and  good  man,  and  accept  him 
as  a  fit  representative  of  all  the  great  and  good  qualities  of  our 
trans-Atlantic  brethren."  On  the  following  day  the  press  of 
carriages  at  the  door  of  his  hotel  was  almost  unprecedented,  so 
great  was  the  curiosity  to  see  him.  He  became  at  once  such  a 
"lion"  as  Sir  "Walter  Scott  amusingly  describes  himself  to  be 
in  his  visit  to  London  in  1809,  and  we  may  find  the  parallel 
continued  in  the  modesty  with  which  he  speaks  of  the  atten- 
tions, of  which  his  letters  give  us  a  very  inadequate  idea ; 


"LoHDOU,  June  VI,  1330- 

"My  DEAK  Sia:  I  have  sent  a  dupHcate  of  the  enclosed  to  John  P. 
Healey,  Esq,,  of  Boston,  with  directions  to  have  it  publislied  in  all  the 
"Whig  papers.  If  it  should  not  make  its  appearance  in  due  season,  please 
send  him  this.  We  have  been  in  London  almost  a  week,  are  at  the  Bruns- 
wick House,  Hanover  Square,  and  have  as  much  as  we  can  do  to  see  things 
and  persons.  Our  heads  are  rather  turned  at  present,  but  we  hope  to  get 
right  soon.  I  have  been  into  all  the  courts  and  botli  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment; looked  at  most  of  the  great  men,  spoken  with  many  of  them,  and 
find  society  more  free  and  easy  than  I  expected.  Not  that  there  is  not,  aa 
I  presume  there  is,  a  good  deal  of  esclusiveness,  but  the  general  manners, 
when  people  meet,  are  void  of  stiffiiess,  and  are  plain  and  simple,  in  a  re- 
markable degree. 

"  To-day  we  are  to  drive  to  Richmond  Hill,  as  the  sun  is  bright  and  the 
day  good  for  prospects. 

"  I  find  myself  kindly  remembered  by  those  I  have  known  in  America. 
Sir  Charles  Bagot,  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  Sir  Charles  Vaughan,  Mr.  La- 
bouchere,  Lord  Stanley,  and  others,  have  been  prompt  to  find  us  out,  and 
to  tender  us  aU  kinds  of  attention  and  civility.  Denison  is  in  Paris,  with 
Ms  wife's  uncle,  Lord  William  Bentinek,  who  is  there  ill.  On  hearing 
of  my  arrival,  he  sent  orders  for  his  coach  and  horses,   coachman  and 
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postilion,  to  come  to  town  and  put  themselves  at  my  dispcisal  while  I 
remMn  in  London.  You  are  prudent  ac'd  private  in  the  use  of  confidential 
letters,  and  therefore  I  may  say,  what  I  Bhall  say  to  none  but  you,  that  I 
ani  already  asked  whether  I  will  have  a  conTeiBation  with  those  in  high 
places,  on  the  subjects  of  common  interest  to  the  two  countries.  More  of 
thia  another  time.  As  jet  I  have  delivered  no  letters  of  introduction,  but 
have  received,  many  calls  from  persons  of  consideration.  Adieu  I  I  must 
write  a  word  t«  Blatchford.  Let  no  packet  come  without  bringing  me  a 
letter  from  you.  ...  I  pray  kind  remembrance  to  Mrs.  Curtis. 

"  I  ought  not  to  omit  to  say  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stevenson  have  received 
and  treated  me  witli  groat  propriety  and  kindness. 

"D.  W." 

[TO   ME.    BVERBTT.] 

"  London,  J-um  IB,  1839. 

"  My  dbae  Sib  :  I  have  only  time  to  say  by  the  return  of  the  Liverpool, 
which  leaves  Liverpool  to-morrow,  that  I  send  a  very  short  letter  for  puh- 
licatioQ  in  Boston,  addressed  to  the  people  of  Masaaehusette.  Though 
shorter,  it  is  to  the  effect  suggested  by  you.  Particular  circumstances  in- 
duced me  to  keep  this  back  till  I  reached  this  side  of  the  water.  Please 
state  thia  to  Mr,  Lawrence. 

"  We  are  just  getting  into  our  li>agings  at  the  Brunswick  Hotel,  hut 
have  already  met  many  men  of  distinction,  divers  of  whom  inquired  for 
you.  We  have  seen  Rogers,  Wordsworth,  Moore,  Boa,  Sydney  Smith, 
Hallam,  Talfourd,  and  other  literary  persons,  as  well  as  some  distinguished 
political  characters.  Time  has  not  allowed  ua  yet  to  return  many  calls. 
We  find  Sir  Charles  Vaughan  here,  as  well  as  Sir  C.  Bagot,  Sir  8.  Canning, 
Mr,  Anthony  Baker,  etc,  etc.  Lord  Stanley,  Mr.  Labouchere,  and  Mr. 
Stuart  Wortley,  have  also  been  kind  enough  to  remenibei'  us. 

"  Yon  will  think  it  strange,  but  truly,  I  have  not  had  time  to  read  a 
newspaper  since  I  have  been  in  London.  But  putting  all  I  hear  together, 
I  incline  to  think  that,  though  politics  are  unsettled,  and  the  ministry 
acknowledged  to  be  weak,  yet  no  immediate  change  is  likely  to  take 
pl.cc. 

"I  have  so  many  letters  to  write  by  the  Liverpool,  that  you  must 
pardon  a  very  hasty  one  to  yourself;  written  at  an  hour  when  all  London 
is  asleep,  namely,  five  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

"Yours  truly, 

"D. 


"  Mr  DBAK  Sir  ;  We  have  now  been  in  London  since  the  evening  of 
the  5th,  and  are  all  quite  well,  and  have  been  busy  enough  in  seeing  things 
and  meeting 
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"  It  19  the  height  of  what  thej  call  '  the  season ; '  Jjoadon  is  liiil,  and 
the  hospitalitieB  of  Mends,  the  gaj'eties  of  the  metropolis,  and  the  political 
intei'eats  of  the  moment,  keep  everybody  alive.  We  have  made  many  ac- 
qnaintancea,  and  have  found  those  persons  whom  we  have  known  in  the 
United  States  quite  overflowii^  in  their  attentions.  I  have  heen  to  the 
courts,  made  the  acquwntance  of  most  of  the  judges,  and  attended  the 
debates  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  London  dinners,  however,  are  a 
great  hinderance  to  attendance  on  the  debates  in  Parliament. 

"  I  have  liked  some  of  the  speeches  very  well.  They  generally  show 
eicellent  temper,  politeness,  and  mutual  respect  among  the  speakers.  Lord 
Stanley  made  the  best  speech  which  I  have  heard.  I  was  rather  disap- 
pointed in  Macaulay ;  but  so  were  his  admirers,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the 
speech  I  heard  was  below  his  ordinary  efforts.  There  is  to  be  a  second 
dlTlSlo^  to  night  on  the  government  plan  of  national  education.  The  last 
division  on  Lord  Stanley's  motion  resulted  in  a  majority  of  five  only  for 
ministers  It  is  altogether  uncertain  how  the  vote  will  go  to-night;  quite 
as  hkely  agaaust  as  for  the  mmisters.  But,  if  it  should  go  against  them,  I 
do  not  thmt.  any  great  consequences  would  follow.  That  the  ministiy  is 
very  weak  in  numbers  is  quite  plain,  and  all  its  members  admit  it,  both 
publicly  and  privately.  Tet  I  think  they  will  go  along  *ith  an  uncertain 
and  feeble  administration  until  something  shall  occur  either  to  give  them 
new  strength  or  deprive  them  of  part  of  what  they  now  have,  so  as  to  ^ve 
a  decided  preponderance  one  way  or  the  other.  If  there  were  now  to  be 
a  dissolution,  it  seems  generally  understood  that  a  majority  of  Conserva- 
tives would  be  returned. 

"  A  Conservative  government,  however,  would  hardly  know  what  to  do 
with  Ireland,  It  was  said  in  the  House  of  Lords  the  other  day,  that  the 
constituencies  in  Ireland  were  nothing  but  so  many  rotten  boroughs  in  the 
hands  of  the  Catholic  priesthood.     I  believe  there  is  too  much  truth  in 

"Among  the  great  men  here,  Lord  Wellington  stands  by  universal 
consent,  far  the  highest.  The  publication  of  his  dispatches  while  it  has 
recalled  the  recollection  of  the  days  of  England  s  glonous  aj,hievements, 
has  shown  also  the  unwearied  diligence  steadiness  ability  .ind  csmpre- 
hension,  with  which  he  conducted  the  Peninsular  c  impaigns  He  is  admit- 
ted to  have  no  pereonal  motives,  to  desire  no  office  nnd  to  seek  no  power. 
The  epithet  which  all  agree  to  apply  to  hia  conduct  is  straightforward." 
If  he  were  now  to  die,  he  would  depart  life  in  the  possession  of  as  much 
of  the  confidence  and  veneration  of  the  British  people  as  any  man  ever 


"We  all  dined  last  Saturday  with  Mr.  Bates,  by  whom,  and  by  Mrs. 
Bates,  we  have  been  treated  with  the  utmost  attention  and  kindness. 
Julia  has  gone  this  morning  to  Eichmond  and  to  Hampton  Court,  on 
horseback.  Mrs.  Webster  and  Mrs.  Paige  are  going  into  the  city  with 
Captain  Stocikton,  to  see  8t.  Paul's  and  the  other  city  sights.  Tell  Judge 
Story  I  have  not  seen  a  lawyer  or  a  judge  who  has  not  spoken  of  him  and 
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praised  his  writings.  If  lie  were  here,  ho  would  be  one  of  the  gi-ealest 
professional  lions  that  ever  prowled  through  the  metropolis;  and  tell  Mr. 
Prescott  I  have  not  met  a  literary  man  that  has  not  spoken  in  terms  of  ad- 
miratjon  of '  Fei'dinand  and  Isabella.'  The  circles  where  I  go  inquire  very 
much  and  yery  kindly  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ticknor,  and  many  remember 
Cfovemor  Everett.  .  .  . 

"  We  all  desire  particular  remembrance  to  Mrs.  Davis.  Remember  us 
also  to  the  good  judge.  Let  us  hear  from  you  when  you  can.  As  soon  as 
Parliament  is  prorogued,  we  shall  make  excnrsiona  into  the  country.  The 
weather  is  now  very  fine,  wawn,  with  showers,  and  the  fields  around  Loudon 
look  delightfully.  We  have  no  such  deep  verdure,  unl^s  it  be  in  Khode 
Island. 

"  It  is  now  the  commencement  or  near  the  middle  of  the  hay  har- 


"Mt  deab  Bi»:  I  am'obliged  to  you  for  thi'ee  newspapers,  which  I 
have  jnst  received,  and  which  came  by  the  Columbus.  We  have  lost 
Virginia,  aa  I  expected  we  should. 

"  No  political  change  has  taken  place  here  within  the  last  fortnight  or 
three  weeks.  Some  espect  a  dissolution  of  Parliament;  I  do  not;  a  close 
vote  wQl  be  had  to-night  on  the  education  subject.  But  its  result,  if 
against  the  ministers,  will  hardly  lead  to  a  resignation. 

"I  see  much  private  society  among  men  of  all  parties,  and  find  abun- 
dant tenders  of  hospitality  Irom  many  sources.  There  is  no  foundation, 
so  for  aa  1  know,  for  the  newspaper  rumor  of  an  intention  by  the  American 
merchants  here  to  give  me  a  dinner.  I  do  not  think  such  a  proceeding 
would  be  nise.  I  shall  go  into  the  country  as  soon  aa  Parliament  breaks 
up,  and  mean  to  be  at  Oxford  the  15th  July,  whether  Parliament  breaks 
up  before  then  or  not. 

"  Please  say  to  Mr,  Blatchford  that  I  met  the  Duke  of  Oambridge  three 
days  ago,  at  dinner  at  Sk  Henry  Halford's,  and  that  the  duke  inquired 
kindly  after  him,  and  was  glad  I  could  give  so  fresh  and  wo  good  an  ac- 
count of  him. 

"  I  have  not  yet  seen  many  sights,  having  been  too  much  occupied 
with  seeing  men  to  find  much  time  for  looking  after  things.  I  have, 
however,  spent  a  whole  morning  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  a  morning  it 
was  worth  crossing  the  Atlantic  to  enjoy.  Nothing  strikes  me  like  this 
ecclesiastical  architecture,  its  antiquity,  its  grandeur,  and  often,  as  in  the 
case  of  Westminster  Abbey,  the  inter^ting  monuments  which  it  contains. 
We  have  also  been  to  the  Tower.  The  ancient  armory  is  well  worth  spc- 
ing,  and  the  rooms,  marked  with  the  initials  of  many  wcll-kuown  prisonera 
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of  state,  of  former  ages,  excite  a  strong  iatereat.    Mrs  Webster  lis 
this  morning  to  St.  Paul's. 

"  This  goes  by  the  Koscoe ;  probably  letters  by  G.  "W.  will  arr 

"  Tours  truly, 

"  P.  8.  My  love  to  Mrs.  Curtis." 


[TO 

"  London,  Jiiiy  4, 188B. 

"My  deae  SiK ;  I  have  sent  a  box  to  Bristol,  to  go  by  tbe  Liverpool, 
containing  the  works  of  a  certaia  author,'  for  Mrs.  Curtis ;  carriage  is  paid 
for  to  the  boat ;  fteight  over  and  duties  you  must  see  to.  As  the  box  is 
small,  perhaps  your  friend  J.  J.  Hoyt  will  not  olgect  to  your  taking  it  from 
the  boat  without  the  formahty  of  going  through  the  custom-house. 

"  As  to  the  times  here,  they  are  said  to  be  hard.  Money  is  quite  scarce. 
The  bank  talks  of  raising  interest  to  sis  per  cent.  Continental  exchanges 
yesterday  were  bad,  and  for  all  this  nobody  seems  to  find  an  adequate 
reason.  In.  my  own  little  matters  I  shall  not  attempt  to  make  any  stir  at 
present. 

"The  15th  I  am  going  to  Oxford  to  attend  the  national  cattle  show. 
Lord  Spencer  is  chairman  of  the  society,  and  will  be  present.  He  has 
written  from  the  country  to  invite  me  to  Bis  house  at  Althorpe.  About 
the  1st  of  August  I-think  we  shall  Cuinmence  travelling  to  the  north, 

"  I  have  beeu  here  now  four  weeks,  and  we  have  seen  very  many  per- 
sons; indeed,  London  hospitalities  have  nearly  overwhelmed  us.  Break- 
feats,  dinners,  and  evening  parties,  belong  pretty  much  to  every  day  of  our 
lives.  The  breakfast  parties  are  quite  pleasant  for  persons  who  have  entire 
leisure,  Tlie  breakfast  is  about  ten  and  lasts  till  twelve.  It  is  not  a 
breakfast  with  claret,  after  the  French  fiishion,  but  a  good  breakfast  with 
tea  and  coffee,  etc.,  and  more  free  from  restrwnt  than  a  dinner-table.  I  do 
not  follow  sight-seeing;  what  comes  in  the  way  I  look  at,  but  have  not 
time  to  hunt  after  pictures,  etc.  Westminster  Abbey  and  the  Tower  are 
two  of  the  best  things ;  thej  hold  such  memorials  of  by-gone  times. 
I  will  tell  you  how  we  pass  this  day,  and  let  it  be  an  example.  It 
is  now'  elereu  o'clock.  "We  breakfest  at  home  at  nine.  .  .  .  We  came 
very  late  last  evening  from  a  paity  at  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Cork's, 
a  person  now  ninety-four  years  old,  sister  to  General  Monckton,  who 
was  with  Wolfe.  I  was  invited  to  dine  with  her  ladyship  yesterday,  to 
meet  Lord  Holland,  but  was  engaged ;  but  we  all  went  in  the  evening. 
Well,  to  proceed:  Mrs.  Webster  is  writing  up  her  journal — she  writes  as 
good  a  journal  as  Burch ;  Julia  has  gone  to  take  a'  gallop  in  the  Park  and 
Kensington  Oardens  with  Mr.  Senior,  with  whom  we  dined  yesterday, 
Mrs.  Paige  will  get  np  by-and-by.  and  at  two  o'clock  ive  are  going  tn^ca 
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the  cUib-houses,  very  espensiv*  and  noble  stractures,  the  resorts  of  the 
rich  and  the  idle;  haying  looked  at  these,  tlie  ladies  will  go  to  the 
National  Gallery  with  Mr,  Kenjon ;  I  shall  come  home,  go  down  to  the 
House  of  CoMimona  or  House  of  Lords  at  four  o'clock  ;  stay  till  sis ;  per- 
haps heat  a  speech  or  two,  especially  in  the  Lords ;  come  home  at  six ; 
dress,  and  go  with  Mrs.  Webster  to  dine  at  Kensington  with  the  Duke  of 
Sussex  at  seven;  leave  his  house  about  ten;  come  home,  take  up  Mrs, 
Paige  and  Julia  and  go  to  Mrs.  Bates's  to  a  grand  concert,  where  will  be 
a  great  crowd  of  people,  from  royal  dukes  and  duchesses  down,  and  aU 
the  smgers  from  the  Italian  opera.  Here  we  shall  stay,  taking  in  fruit  aud 
wine,  as  well  as  music,  till  twelve  or  one  o'clock.  To-morrow  forenoon  I 
shall  shut  myself  up,  to  write  letters  for  this  conveyance ;  in  the  evening 
we  shall  dine  with  Mr.  Justice  Vaughan  and  his  wife,  Lady  St.  John. 
There,  enough  of  that.  Send  over  this  trashy  letter  to  Mr,  Ketchnm,  as 
1  may  not  find  time  to  write  him. 

^^July  5,  Fnday  morning. — There  is  nothing  new,  I  believe,  to-day. 
The  world  talks  a  good  deal  about  Lady  Flora  Hastings,  who  was  alive 
last  night,  but  was  not  expected  to  survive  many  hours.  The  impreasion 
is  deep  and  strong  that  she  has  been  injured. 

"Pray  make  our  beat  regards  to  Mrs.  Curtis.  Remember  us  also  to 
Dr.  Perkins  and  Mrs.  Perkina. 

"Write  me  when  you  can, 

"D.  W." 


[to  MB.   i 

"  My  dear  Sib  :  Mr.  Hall  seems  to  have  stopped  some  days  at  Bristol, 
or  on  the  way,  as  it  was  only  day  before  yesterday  that  I  received  your 
letter  by  him.  He  left  it  without  his  own  card  or  address,  and  I  have  not 
yet  found  out  where  he  is.  I  hope  to  learn  hte  place  of  lodging  to-day, 
and  will  call  to  see  him. 

"I  have  now  been  here  a  month,  and  my  mind  has  been  so  much  occu- 
pied with  persons  and  things  around  me,  that  I  have  thought  little  of 
matters  beyond  the  Atlantic,  either  public  or  private.  I  have  hardly  seen 
an  American  paper  except  what  you'sen*  me.  What  course  I  shall  take 
hereafter,  in  rt^ard  to  political  objects,  is  a  thing  to  be  thought  of  seri- 
ously, and  about  which  friends  must  be  consulted.  The  events  which  are 
likely  to  happen  before  I  return  to  the  United  States,  will  probably  throw 
light  on  my  path. 

,"  We  have  been  very  kindly  treated  in  London  by  persons  of  different 
sorts.  Hospitalities  have  been  extended  to  us,  quite  as  freely  as  we  have 
been  able  to  receive  them.  I  have  attended  no  public  meetings.  To  three 
ar  four  I  have  been  invited ;  but  on  some  occasions  I  found  myself  under 
previous  engagements  elsewhere,  alid  in  regard  to  others,  they  hardly 
seemed  proper,  as  I  thought,  for  me  to  attend. 
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"  I  feel  no  inclination  to  make  any  public  appcariince  in  England,  im- 
less  some  opportunity  should  happen  to  arise,  as  I  think  it  Ti'ill  not,  in 
CTery  way  quite  appropriate.  About  the  15th  we  go  to  Oxford,  and  soon 
after  that  shall  visit  the  North  of  England,  and  perhaps  Scotland.  Further 
than  thia  we  have  at  present  no  plana. 

"Parliament,  it  is  thought,  will  be  prorogued  about  the  1st  of  August. 
Not  much  more  debate  is  expected  in  the  Commons.  The  archbishop's 
motion  on  the  goTernment  plan  of  education  cornea  up  to-night  in  the 
Lords,  and  will,  no  doubt,  bring  on  a  discussion.  Ministers  will  probably 
be  beatrai,  and  the  queen  addressed  not  to  go  further  in  applying  sums  of 
money  to  purposes  of  education,  without  concurrence  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament. 

"There  is  a  practice  in  this  government  which  perhaps  you  have  not 
adverted  to,  and  which  has  occasioned  this  mode  of  proceeding.  When 
the  House  of  Commons  votes  sums  of  money  to  particular  oVgects,  the 
treasury  feels  authorized  to  expend  it  on  tliat  object,  without  waiting  for 
the  forms  of  law.  And  afterward  a  general  law  passes,  sanctioning  such 
payments,  aa  matter  of  course.  Sometimes,  I  believe,  a  prospective  appro- 
priation bill  passes,  sanctioning  the  payment  of  such  sums  as  the  House 
of  Commons  may  vote  during  the  session. 

"  There  are  those  who  think  Parliament  will  be  dissolved,  should  the 
ministers  be  found  greatly  in  the  minority  to-night.  Biit  I  do  not  see  any 
reason  for  that  opinion.  If  there  were  a  new  election  at  this  time,  it  is 
very  generally  thought  the  Tories  would  have  a  majority. 

"The  money  market  is  in  a  bad  state.  I  fear  it  will  be  no  better  with 
you. 

"I  am,  dear  sir,  always  yoiirs, 

"  With  true  regard, 

"  Daniel  Wbbstkh." 

On  the  18tli  of  Jn¥f  he  attended  the  firat  Triennial  Celebra^ 
tion  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  at  Oxford,  and  dined 
■with  a  great  company  of  pereona  of  all  classes  connected  with 
agricultural  pursuits,  Earl  Spencer  presiding.  This  was  the 
only  occasion,  I  believe,  on  which  he  made  a  public  address  in 
England.  His  health  was  proposed  by  Lord  Spencer,  in  order 
that  the  assembly,  which  was  a  large  one,  might  have  an  op- 
portunity of  hearing  him.  His  speech,  which,  of  course,  related 
only  to  the  topics  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  is  contained  in 
the  first  volume  of  his  works,  from  a  report  in  the  London 
Times'  On  his  return  to  London,  he  wrote  thus  to  Mr. 
Ketchum : 

'  See  the  letter  of  Mr.  Kenyon,  infra. 
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"Mt  deak  Snt:  I  am  qtiil*  obliged  to  jon  for  your  letter  by  the  Liy- 
erpool,  which  I  received  yesterday.  I  propose  to  send  this  by  the  return 
of  the  same  ahip.  I  send  yon  a  newspaper  containing  an  account  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Oxford  agricultural  dinner,  and  enclosed  in  the  paper 
you  will  find  a  memorandum  of  aome  correptions  in  the  pnblication  of  tny 
remarks.  If  those  remai-kg  should  be  published  in  New  York,  I  wish  these 
corrections  might  be  attended  to:  some  of  them  are  important.  I  believe 
I  may  say  my  remarks  were  well  receiyed  at  the  time,  and  have  been  read 
■with  satisfaction.  I  could  not,  with  decency,  extend  them.  There  were, 
I  knew,  to  be  a  great  many  speeches,  and  I  had  no  right  but  to  a  little 
time.  Besides,  Lord  Spencer's  remarks,  in  proposing  the  toast,  did  not 
make  a  wider  opening. 

"  Some  gentlemen  here  are  apparently  desirous  that  I  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  saying  something  publicly  in  London.  Among  others,  I 
think  Lord  Lyndhnrst  and  Lord  Brougham ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  find  an 
occaaon  in  which  a  foreigner  can  with  propriety  do  more  than  return 
thanks  in  a  very  genera*  manner,  I  do  not  mean  to  transgress  on  propriety 
for  the  sake  of  talking. 

"  I  must  say  tliat  the  good  people  have  treated  me  with  great  kindness. 
Their  hospitality  is  unbounded,  and  I  find  nothing  cold  or  stiff  in  their 
manners— at  least  not  more  than  is  observed  among  ourselves.  There  may 
be  exceptions,  but  I  think  I  may  say  this  is  a  general  truth.  The  thing  in 
England  most  prqndiced  against  the  United  States  is  the  press.  Its  igno- 
rance of  us  is  shocking,  and  it  is  increased  by  such  absurdities  as  the  trav- 
ellers publish,  to  which  stock  of  absurdities,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  Captain 
Marryat  is  making  an  abundant  addition.  In  general,  the  Whigs  know 
more  and  think  better  of  America  than  the  Tories.  This  is  undeniable. 
Yet  my  intercourse,  I  think,  is  as  much  with  the  Conservatives  as  the 
"Whigs.  I  have  several  invitations  to  pass  time  in  the  country,  after  Par- 
liament is  prorogued.  Two  or  three  of  these  I  have  agreed  to  accept. 
Lord  Lansdowne  and  the  Ear!  of  Radnor  have  invited  us,  who  live  in  the 
south,  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  Sir  Henry  Halford,  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  Lord 
JjOnsdale,  etc,  who  live  in  the  north. 

"  I  mention  names,  even  in.such  a  way  as  this,  only  to  you  and  Curtis, 
and  a  few  others,  for  I  am  dreadfully  afraid  of  something  getting  into  the 
papers  on  the  other  side.  This  fear  of  publication  is  a  most  despotic 
restraint  upon  the  freedom  of  correspondence. 

"  I  see  very  few  American  newspapers,  and  therefore  learn  what  is  going 
on  only  by  letters.  I  follow  your  good  advice,  and  say  nothing  in  my 
correspondence  upon  topics  which  now  agitate  people  at  home.  I  am 
more  and  more  content  with  my  own  position  in  regard  to  these  qiies- 
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"  You  will  write  me,  I  trust,  by  every  conveyance,  and  belieye  me, 
alwass,  witli  regard, 

"  Youra  ti'uly, 

"Daniel  Webster.'" 

The  jouruej  to  the  north  began  about  the  first  of  August. 
The  course  was  first  through  the  lake  country,  thence  from 
Penrith  to  Lowther  Caetle,  the  magnificent  seat  of  the  Lons- 
dalee,  and  thence  into  Scotland. 

[to  hk.  tiokkoe.] 


"  My  DBAit  SiE :  You  will  be  glad,  to  liear  that  we  have  found  time  to 
get  a  snatch  at  the  scenery  of  the  lakes,  with  which  you  are  so  well  ac- 
quainted, and  which  Mrs.  Ticknor  and  yourself  have  so  lately  visited. 
We  thought  of  you  often  as  we  had  '  Scarboro'  Fell,'  '  Helvellyn,'  or 
'  Skiddaw,'  before  us.  We  have  not  mn  the  beauty  of  this  scenery  into  the 
details,  with  the  spirit  of  professed  tourists,  but  have  seen  enough  to  con- 
■vince  ua  that  there  is  much  of  beauty  and  something  of  sublimity  in  it. 
Mountain,  dale,  and  lake,  altogether,  are  interesting  and  striking  in  a  very 
high  degree.  They  are  striking  to  us  who  have  seen  higher  mountains 
and  broader  lakes,  Mr.  Wordsworth,  in  hie  description  of  the  lakes,  has 
said,  with  very  great  truth,  I  think,  that  sublimity  in  these  tilings  does 
not  depend  entirely  either  on  form  or  size,  but  much,  also,  on  the  position 
and  relation  of  objects,  and  their  capability  of  being  strongly  influenced  by 
the  changes  of  light  and  shade.  He  might  have  added,  I  think,  that  a 
certain  unexpected  disproportion — a  sudden  starting  up  of  these  rough 
and  bold  mountains,  hanging  over  the  sweet  and  tranquil  lakes  below  in 
the  forms  and  with  the  frowns  of  giants— produces  a  considerable  part  of 
the  effect. 

"Bnt,  although  we  have  enjoyed  the  scene  much,  some  things  have 
been  inauspicious.  We  did  not  see  Wordsworth,  as  he  was  not  at  home, 
and,  although  not  far  off,  we  did  not  And  it  convenient  to  wait  his  return. 
We  regretted  this  the  more,  as  we  had  the  pleasure  of  making  his  acquaint- 
ance in  London,  where  we  mefhim  several  times,  and  were  delighted  with 

'  Mr.  Webster's  habits  of  obaervation  not  ao  good  as  Nancy.  London  dinnecs 
embraced  more  thin^  than  those  of  any  all  alike.  Bstra  profeaaional  moIib  go- 
other  person  whom  I  have  ever  known,  ing  about,  as  with  ua.  Tiirbot  sells  va- 
While  in  London,  he  made  a  full  Uat  of  riously  from  58.  to  263.  a  fish,  according 
prices  of  all  articles  for  the  table,  in-  to  season.  Cod  from  Is.  to  Bs.  ed.  a  slice 
eluding  meats,  fiab,  poultry,  fruit,  nine,  of  one  pound  or  one  pound  and  a  quar- 
etc.,  el«.  The  paper  ends  ^ith  the  fol-  ter.  Mra.  Webater  holds  halibut  much 
lowing  mentoraudum :  "  The  salmon,  gen-  better  than  turbot  or  aole :  ahe  despises 
erally,  is  excellent:  I  like  it  far  better  the  red  mullet.  House-lamb  is  a  lamb 
than  the  turbot.  Beef,  mutton,  and  poui-  whose  mother  la  kept  on  dry  food  :  thia 
try  are  no  better  than  our  own.     Cooks  makes  the  meat  white." 
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him;  30  that  we  were  better  able  to  estimate  the  amount  of  our  toas  in 
missing  liim  at  Ambleside.  He  had  been  written  to,  to  meet  us  here,  but 
had  a  complaint  in  his  eyes  which  prevented  him  from  accepting  the  invi- 
tation. You  will  notice  that  he  has  lately  received  an  LL.  D,  from  Oxford. 
The  same  honor  was  conferred  at  the  same  time  (the  Commemoration)  on 
the  Earl  of  Eipon  and  other  distinguished  persons,  and  those  persons  were 
cheered  with  some  heartiness  as  their  names  were  annoimced,  but  when 
Wordsworth's  was  proclaimed  the  theatre  rang  with  the  most  tempeatuons 
applause.  Among  the  Oxonians,  genius  and  poetry  carried  it,  all  hollow, 
over  power  and  politics.  Probably,  too,  there  existed  not  only  high  re- 
gard for  his  private  worth  and  the  good  tendency  of  his  writings,  but  a 
feeling  that  injury  had  been  done  him  long  ago  in  a  certain  quarter, 

"  Nor  did  we  see  Southey.  He  was  married,  as  you  will  have  seen, 
about  two  months  ago ;  and,  though  low  spirits  be  not,  of  course,  tlie  com- 
mon consequence  of  such  enterprises,  yet,  if  post  hoc,  ergo  propter  lioe,  be 
good  logic,  his  case  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  He  has  been  quite 
sad  and  melancholy  ever  since  he  became  the  happy  bridegroom.  Our 
irieDda  in  London  advised  us  not  to  call  on  him ;  but,  in  fact,  he  was  not 
at  Keswick.  I  left  your  letter,  hoping  it  might  gladden  his  heart  to  hear 
from  you  when  he  returned.  Finally,  we  have  had  bad  weather  for  our 
visits  heie.  Clouds,  mist,  and  pouring  rain,  have  constituted  the  succession 
of  atmospheric  operations.  Hov.'ever,  we  had  great  amends  the  afternoon 
we  entered  Keswick,  when  the  sim  came  out  in  a  happy  moment,  and 
poured  a  flood  of  light  on  the  green  dale  and  the  smooth  late,  and  showed 
us  Skiddaw,  veiled  only  with  a  transparent  wreath  of  mist  around  his 
brow.  So  much  for  the  country  of  the  lakes,  which  we  have  truly  very 
much  enjoyed. 

"We  came  to  this  place  on  an  invitation  received  in  London,  and  have 
been  most  hospitably  and  kindly  entertained.  You  know  all  about  Lowther 
Castle,  One  may  safely  say  of  it  what  Mr.  Mason  said  of  his  house  in 
Poi-tsmouth— that  it  is  a  comfortable  shelter  against  the  weather.  We  go 
hence  to  Scotland,  not  to  the  tournament,  and  expect  to  see  Mr,  Locfcbart 
somewhere  tear  the  Falls  of  Clyde.  Our  route  will  be  from  Glasgow  to 
Edinburgh,  perhaps  with  a  little  intermediate  bend  northward,  and  then 
to  London  along  the  north  road.  We  have  not  time  to  see  any  thing  as  it 
ought  to  be  seen.  Yesterday  we  heard  of  the  anlval  of  Edward  and  Mr. 
Appleton  in  London,  by  the  British  Queen. 

"  Adieu,  my  deal  sir.  Make  my  particular  remembrances  to  Mrs.  Tiok- 
nor,  to  whom,  as  well  as  to  youi'sel^  the  ladies  desire  to  transmit  their 
regards.  Remember  me,  also,  to  Mr.  Guild  and  Mi-.  Dwight,  and  their 
families.  Say  to  Mr,  Guild  that  I  do  not  forget  I  am  a  firmer,  and  there- 
fore look  at  cattle  and  turnip-fields.  This  is  a  bright  day,  and  the  har- 
vest needs  many  such.  For  a  fortnight  the  weather  has  been  shockingly 
cold  and  wet. 

"I  am,  dear  sir,  vcrv  truly,  yours  always, 

"Dah'l 
41 
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"Stiblino,  a^jJanfe!' 1, 1689. 

"Mt  deah  Sin;  "We  anived  here  yesterday  from  Loch  Lomond  and 
Loch  Katrine;  beautiful  objects,  which  we  should  haye  enjoyed  more  in 
better  weather.  After  writing  you,  finding  ourselves  at  Glasgow,  Tuesday 
morning,  twenty-five  mites  from  Eglintoun,  it  was  concluded  that  we  would 
drive  over  and  look  on  for  a  little  time,  but  not  present  ourselves  as  guests, 
according  to  our  invitation,  for  ball  and  banquet.  We  did  so.  Yon  have 
learaed  that  the  whole  affair  was  spoiled  by  the  rain,  so  that  ball  and  ban- 
quet there  was  none  for  anybody.  We  returned  immediately  to  Glasgow, 
and  thence  by  steamboat  into  the  country  of  the  little  lakes  above  men- 
tioned. I  should  admire  to  go  far  to  the  north  and  see  the  main  frame  of 
the  Highland  world,  but  that  time  and  circumstance  do  not  allow.  We 
go  to  Edinburgh  to-morrow,  and  shall  stay  there  until  1  hear  from  you. 
It  is  possible  you  may  have  letters  for  us  from  America.  Please  forward, 
if  any.  I  will  call  for  your  communications  at  the  post-ofiice,  Edinburgh, 
as  I  do  not  know  at  what  hotel  we  shall  be. 

"This  Stirling  is  an  interesting  spot.  Tlie  views  from  the  castle  are 
of  the  best  I  have  seen.  The  valley  through  which  the  Foi'th  winds  is 
very  rich,  and  you  see  the  course  of  the  river  for  many  miles.  On  the 
uorth  the  highland  mountains,  on  the  east  Edinburgh  Castle,  distant  thirty- 
five  miles,  present  themselves. 

"  Remember  ub  all  to  Mrs.  Jaudon.  For  my  part,  I  confess  I  begin  to 
be  willing  to  get  back  to  London, 

"  Tours,  always  truly, 

"  D.  Webstkb." 


"  Btielino,  SooTLiSD,  Septem/ur  ft,  1839. 
"  Dbar  Mbs.  Lindsley  :  We  have  passed  rather  rapidly  through  aomo 
of  the  lake  scenery  in  Scotland.  Many  have  seen  this,  and  many  have  de- 
scribed it.  Since  Walter  Scott's  'Lady  of  the  Lake,'  all  have  felt  a  new 
interest  in  this  part  of  Scotland,  and  now,  since  steamboats  are  on  every 
lake  and  river  where  there  is  water  enough  to  float  them,  crowds  follow 
crowds,  through  the  whole  travellmg  season,  all  along  the  common  track. 
This  takes  off  much  of  the  romance  and  much  of  the  interest.  All  travel 
together,  and  everybody  is  in  a  prodigious  hurry.  The  inns  are  all  crowd- 
ed, the  carriages  are  all  crammed,  and  the  decks  of  the  steamboats  covered 
with  a  mass  of  men  and  women,  each  with  a  guide-book  in  his  hand,  learn- 
ing what  to  admire !  The  scenery  in  itself  is  truly  beautiful,  and  I  have 
learned  enough  to  know,  I  think,  how  one  should  travel  in  order  to  enjoy 

e  of  Dr.  Lindsley,  of 
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it.  The  great  majority  of  travellers  only  wish  to  'get  on.'  The  first  in- 
quiry is,  how  soon  tLey  can  get  to  a  place ;  the  next,  how  soon  they  can 
get  away  iirom  it.  They  incur  the  expense  of  the  journey,  I  believe,  more 
tor  the  sake  of  having  the  power  of  saying  afterward  that  they  have  seen 
sights  than  from  any  other  motive.  If  I  could  go  through  this  lake  region 
at  leisure,  and  with  one  friend  of  discernment,  taste,  and  feeling,  I  should 
experience,  I  am  sure,  the  greatest  possible  delight. 

"  Yim  leave  Gla^ow  in  a  steamboat,  go  down  the  Clyde  fourteen  miles, 
and  then  come  to  Dumbarton  Castle,  a  huge  rock  five  or  sis  hundred  feet 
high,  not  connected  with  any  other  high  land,  and  with  a  fortress  at  the 
top.  At  the  base  of  this  is  the  mouth  of  the  little  riper  Leven  or  Leiren, 
and  on  its  banks  the  village  of  Dumbarton.  Here  you  take  a  coach  and 
drive  northward  up  this  little  river  fire  miles,  and  then  arrive  at  the  lower 
or  south  end  of  Loch  Lomond.  The  river  is  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  and  the 
valley  which  it  makes  from  the  lake  to  its  mouth  in  the  Clyde,  at  Dumbar- 
ton, is  called  the  vale,  or  dale,  of  Dumbarton,  and  is  uncommonly  beautiful. 
From  the  south  end  of  the  lake  you  proceed  northward  up  the  lake,  at  first 
winding  about  among  a  great  many  pretty  islands,  this  being  by  much  the 
widest  part  of  the  lake.  When  you  get  up  ten  or  fifteen  miles,  the  laie 
contracts,  the  mountains  Ben  Lomond  on  your  right  and  Ben  Ima  on  your 
left  press  close  down  to  the  lake,  and  hang  over  it  in  a  very  striking  and 
picturesque  manner. 

"  The  mountains  are  not  conriguous  ridges,  but  a  succession  of  distinct 
and  irregular  hills,  rising  sometimes  3,500  or  3,800  feet,  some  of  them  com- 
ing close  down  to  the  lake,  others  receding  from  it ;  some  appearing  to 
stop  your  way,  so  that,  till  you  get  quite  to  their  foot,  you  do  not  see  how 
the  locli  can  find  its  course  any  farther.  The  whole  lake  is  perhaps  about 
thirty  miles  long.  If  you  are  bound  to  Loch  Katrine,  you  stop  on  the  shore 
of  Loch  Lomond  on  its  eastern  side,  five  miles  before  you  reach  its  head. 
The  head  of  Loch  Katrine  then  lies  due  east  from  yon,  five  miles  distant, 
a  high  mountain-ridge  of  moorlands  intervening.  Over  this  ridge,  there 
being  no  carriage-road,  you  pass  on  a  pony,  and  some  Highlander  carries 
your  luggage.  The  passage  is  no  way  difficult  to  those  accustomed  to  ride, 
hut  the  great  rush  of  tourists  renders  it  uncertain  whether  you  will  find 
ponies  ready.  This  is  another  reason  against  travelling  in  a  crowd.  If  1 
were  here  with  any  one  companion,  you  know  we  could  walk  over  the 
mountain  and  moralize  by  the  way.  Arrived  at  the  upper  or  wrat  end  of 
Loch  Katrine,  you  are  received  into  a  row-boat  and  taken  down  the  lake. 
This  lake  is  narrow,  is  ten  miles  long,  and  I  need  not  say  exquisitely  beau- 
tiful. The  brightness  of  the  water,  the  infinite  variety  in  the  slopes  and  in 
the  surface  of  the  suirounding  mountains,  cliffs,  crags,  and  the  ten  thou- 
sand hues  of  light  and  shade  produced  by  the  shining  of  an  evening  sun 
on  such  a  various  and  grotesque  assemblage  of  objects,  give  to  the  whole 
scene  an  eflect  not  perhaps  anywhere  to  be  surpassed. 

"  Half  way  down  the  lake,  or  thereabouts,  you  enter  the  '  Trosachs,'  or 
'bristled'  passage — that  is,  a  passage  made  rough  by  pointed,  high-rising. 
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ancl  projecting  rocks.  It  is  the  natural  passage  from  the  Highlands  to  the 
Lowlands  in  this  part  of  Scotland.  Here  the  lake  narrows  very  much.  On 
the  north  is  Ben  An,  on  the  south  Ben  Venne  (I  take  it,  Ben,  in  Gaelic, 
means  moiintain);  and  many  others  under  other  names,  not  so  high,  but 
yet  bold,  steep,  and  sharp-pointed,  stsjid  up  as  if  to  guard  the  pass — a  duty 
which  Sir  Walter  has  assigned  them.  Here  is  Ellen's  Island,  and  here  the 
Silver  Strand — that  is,  some  twenty  rods  of  white  New-England  pond- 
beach,  the  only  specimen  of  that  sort  of  shore  which  I  noticed  on  either 
lake.  In  short,  Sir  Walter's  description  of  this  part  of  the  lake,  put  into 
the  month  of  Fitz-James  when  he  first  discovered  it,  is  very  true  and  exact, 
and  hardly  exaggerated.  From  the  foot  of  the  lake,  its  outlet,  called  the 
Teith,  continues  for  a  mile  amidst  a  thick  wood,  and  with  similar  moun- 
tains on  each  side,  and  then  runs  into  a  little  lake,  one  and  a  half  miles  long, 
called  Achray,  and  from  this  to  a  large  lake.  Loch  Vennachar,  and  so  into 
the  Forth  and  down  by  Stirling  to  the  sea ;  the  waters  of  Loch  Lomond 
thus  running  into  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  those  of  Loch  Katrine  into  that  of 
Forth.     So  much  for  Loch  Lomond  and  Loch  Katrine. 

"  LoiraoB,  September  20, 1SS9. 
"  P.  S. — ■"■  Mi  deae  CotisiN :  I  wrote  the  enclosed  in  Scotland ;  it  is  of 
little  value,  but  may  serve  to  prove  my  remembrance.  We  returned  ft^m 
our  northern  tour  yesterday,  all  well.  Julia  is  to  be  married  on  Tuesday, 
the  S4th  inst,  and  will  then,  I  suppose,  go  to  the  Continent.  Edward  will 
go  either  to  St.  Omer's  or  to  Geneva.  We  have  seen  a  great  many  things 
which  I  hope  to  talk  with  you  about  hereafter,  but,  as  the  steamship  leaves 
Liverpool  to-morrow,  I  have  no  time  to  write  to-day.  Give  my  love  to 
your  husband  and  children,  and  Dr.  Sewall.  Send  for  Charles  Brown,'  and 
tell  him  we  are  all  well.  We  have  taken  our  passage  for  November. 
"  Yours,  affectionately  always, 

"  D,  Webster." 

The  marriage  of  Miss  "Webster  to  Mr.  Samuel  Apploton  Ap- 
pleton  took  place  at  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  in  London, 
on  the  24th  of  September. 

Of  the  impression  made  by  Mr.  Webster  in  England,  I  am 
able  to  present  my  readers,  from  several  sonrces,  opinions  which 
may  he  said  to  represent  very  different  minds.  Mr.  Thomas 
Carlyle  met  Mr,  "Webster  at  breakfast,  and,  of  course,  observed 
him  with  characteristie  keenness,  and  as  he  might  be  expected 
to  look  upon  one  who  was  a  noted  "  lion  "  in  London  society ; 
after  which  a  description  would  naturally  come  from  his  pen. 
clothed  in  the  peculiar  fashion  in  which  he  is  pleased  to  express 

'  A  blatk  servant,  emancipateii    i)j   Mr.    Webster,  to  whom  he  kjis  nnioh  at- 
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himself,  and  wliich  always  amuses  with  its  odd  adinixture 
of  what  is  at  once  fantastic  and  strong.  Under  the  date 
of  June  24,  1839,  he  wrote  to  one  of  hia  friends  in  this 
conntrj  : 

"  American  notabilities  are  daily  becoming  notable  among  us,  the  ti«a 
of  the  two  parishes,  mother  and  daughter,  getting  closer  and  closer  knit. 
Indissoluble  ties ! 

"  I  reckon  that  this  huge  smoky  wen  may  for  some  centuries  yet  be  tho 
beat  Mycale  for  our  Saxon  Panionium,  a  yearly  meeting-place  of  'all  the 
Saxons '  from  beyond  the  Atlantic,  ii-om  the  antipodes,  or  wherever  the 
restless  wanderers  dwell  and  toil.  Aftei'  centuries,  if  Boston,  if  New  York, 
have  become  the  most  conyenient '  AlI-8axondom,'  we  will  right  cheerfully 
go  thither  to  hold  such  festiTal,  and  leave  the  wen. 

"  Not  many  days  ago  I  saw  at  breakfast  the  notables*  of  all  your  nota- 
bilities, Daniel  Webster.  He  is  a  magnificent  specimen.  You  might  say 
to  all  the  world,  'This  is  our  Yankee  Englishman;  such  limbs  we  make  in 
Yankee-land  I '  As  a  logic-fencer,  advocate,  or  parliamentary  Hercules,  one 
would  incline  to  back  him  at  first  sight  against  all  the  extant  world.  The 
tanned  complexion;  that  amorphous  craglike  face;  the  dull  black  eyes 
under  the  precipice  of  brows,  like  dull  ajithradte  furnaces  needing  only  to 
be  Mown  /  the  mastiff  mouth,  accurately  closed ;  I  have  not  traced  so  ranch 
oiaHent  Berserlcvr  ra^e  that  I  remember  of,  in  any  other  man.  '  I  guess  I 
should  not  like  to  be  your  nigger  1'  Webster  is  not  loquacious,  but  he  is 
pertinent,  conclusive;  a  dignified,  perfectly-bred  man, though  not  English 
in  breeding ;  a  man  worthy  of  the  best  reception  among  us,  and  meeting 
such,  I  understand.'" 

Turning  from  this  characteristic  epeeimen  of  Mr.  Carlyle'a 
peculiar  manner,  the  reader  will  peruse  with  delight  the  follow- 
ing hitherto  unpublished  letter,  addressed  to  Mr.  Ticknor,  after 
Mr.  Webster's  death,  hy  the  late  John  Kenyon,  Esq.,  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman  of  fortune,  and  all  good  culture,  the  friend  of 
Wordsworth,  of  Southey,  and  Coleridge,  and  of  many  of  the 
best  men  of  his  time ;  who,  though  he  passed  a  long  life  in  con- 
stant intercourse  with  the  great  world  of  London,  and  was  con- 
sequently an  acute  and  somewhat  fastidious  observer,  was,  in 
his  own  nature,  so  full  of  the  "humanities"  which  he  found 
in  the  great  American  statesman,  that  it  is  not  surprising 
they  should  haye  liked  each  other  so  well.  Mr.  Kenyon's  polit- 
ical opinions  were  always  liberal : 

'  This  paBsagc,  if  I  mistake  noi,  has  been  published  before. 
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"  Dbak  Ticknor  :  Opportunities  lost !  Such  has  been  not  your  life, 
but  mine.  I  have  been  led  to  this  exclamation  by  the  circular  which  I 
receiyed  the  other  day  from  our  friend  Daniel  Webster's  literary  execators, 
your  name  among  them.  For  I  felt  that  I  had  lost  my  opportunity,  and 
had  little  or  nothing  to  tell.  And  yet  I  saw  more  of  him  than  most  per- 
sons saw  in  London ;  and  not  only  in  London,  but  t  had  the  privilege  of 
travelling  with  him  and  his  family-party  during  four  days.  But  I  will  not, 
on  second  thoughts,  apeak  of  thia  opportunity  aa  quite  lost,  for  it  enabled 
me  to  know  and  to  love  not  only  the  great^brained,  but  the  large-hearted, 
genial  man;  and  this  love  I  have  held  forlum  ever  since,  through  good 
report  and  evil  report,  such  as  politicians  are  exposed  to  ;  and  I  shall  re- 
tain thia  love  for  him  to  the  day  of  my  own  departure.  Thia  is  something 
to  have  woiu 

"  I  have  little  to  teU  about  him  in  his  character  of  statesman.  Partly 
because,  though  I  have  pretty  strong  political  opinions,  I  am  rather  averse 
than  otherwise  to  vvrm  voce  political  discussion.  But,  still  more,  I  believe— 
because  tbe  man  was  so  genial,  so  social,  so  affectionate,  so  much  disposed 
to  talk  about  prose  or  verse,  or  fishing  or  shooting,  or  fine  greensward,  or 
great  trees,  and  to  enter  into  common  chat  about  dsdly  things,  and  all  so 
delightfully  and  easily — that  there  was,  with  me  at  least,  small  temptation 
to  lead  him  to  graver  to^iics.  Had  he  been  mere  statesman  or  lawyer  or 
politician,  one  would  probably  have  questioned  him  on  church  and  state, 
as  one  questions  other  somewhat  heavy  persons  of  those  eminent  classes. 
Only  two  matters  relating  to  politics  do  I  at  this  moment  recall.  At  this 
time  England  and  America  were  agitating  the  Boundary  Question;  and  I 
remember  Mr,  Webster's  telling  me  that  he  had  just  been  conversing  with 
one  of  OUT  ministers  (I  foi^t  which  of  them)  on  the  subject,  and  that, 
having  asked  for  a  map,  he  had  pointed  out  to  the  minister  that  a  line 
between  the  American  and  British  dominions  would  be  fully  equal  in 
length  to  a  line  drawn  between  London  and  Constantinople  0'*",  my  dear 
Ticknor,  may  examine  if  such  be  the  fact) ;  and  thence  he  ai^ed  to  the 
difficulty  of  preventing  occasional  aggressions  between  two  wild  border 

"  THe  other  caae  related  to  myself.  I  was  talking,  a  little  sillily  per- 
haps— in  style  radical— Webster  standing  just  opposite  to  me ;  and  I  well 
remember  his  putting  his  two  hands,  good-naturedly,  one  on  each  of  my 
shoulders,  and  then  calmly  saying,  'Don't  talk  so.  Depend  on  it,  if  you 
put  the  property  into  one  set  of  hands,  and  the  political  power  into  an- 
other, the  power  won't  rest  till  it  has  got  hold  of  the  property.' 

"  Being  of  our  '  kith  and  kin,'  it  did  not  njuch  surprise  us  that  he 
should  know  our  public  history  as  well  as  ourselves ;  but  I  was  often 
pleasantly  surprised  at  his  out-of-the-way  knowledge  of  onr  English 
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familie&and  thinga.  At  the  Britiah  Museum,  I  recollect,  ive  were  shown 
a  specimen  [print]  of  oui-  English  ivild  cattle,  from  OliiUingham  Park — 
Lord  Tarikerville'3,  in  Northumberland  ;  and  I  obserred  that  Webster 
already  knew  all  about  the  breed,  and  the  very  name  of  the  park  and 
its  possessore ;  and  he  knew,  I  heard,  all  about  Weatminster  Abbey,  and 
its  monuments. 

"Coleridge  uBed  to  say, that  he  had  seldom  knoivn  or  heard  of  any 
great  wan  who  had  not  '  much  of  the  woman  in  him,'  Even  so  that  large 
intellect  of  Daniel  Webster  seemed  to  be  coupled  with  all  softer  feelings ; 
and  his  countenance  and  bearing,  at  the  very  first,  impressed  me  with  this. 
I  find  this  memorandum  in  my  pocket-book,  a  memorandum  mach  more 
ample  than  I  generally  attain  to  :'  1th  /mma— Called  on  the  American 
Webster ;  much  struck  with  him ;  had  fancied  that  he  was  a  powerfiil, 
but  harsh-looking  man,  but  found  him  kindly  and  frank.  A  command- 
ing brow,  thoughtful  eyes,  and  a  mouth  that  seemed  to  respond  to  all 
humanities.  He  deserves  his  fame,  I  am  sure.'  I  have  transcribed  liter- 
ally. This  was  on  a  Friday,  The  next  day  but  one,  Sunday,  lie  and  his 
family-party  came  to  breakfast  with  me,  and  were  met,  I  see,  by  your 
friends  Miss  Rogers  and  her  brother,  Buer,  Monckton  Milnes,  Coleridge, 
and  Wordsworth,  and  one  of  his  sons.  After  breakfest,  came  in  H,  0, 
Robinson,  Sir  Charles  Fellows,  Count  Montalembert,  Sergeant  Talfourd, 
and  a  dozen  others.  It  was  on  a  Sunday  morning,  and  I  should  have 
feared  to  lose  my  character  for  devotion  but  that  there  were  two  reverend 
divines  of  the  party;  so  desirous  were  all,  who  had  the  opportunity,  to  see 
the  renowned  orator  and  man, 

"All  men,  without  having  studied  either  science,  are,  we  all  know, 
more  or  less  phrenologists  and  physiognomists.  Eight  or  wrong,  I  had 
found,  as  I  thought,  much  sensibility  in  Webster's  countenance.  A  few 
weeks  afterward,  1  had  an  opportunity  of  learning  that  it  was  not  there 
only.  We  were  in  a  ha«kney-coach,  driving  along  the  New  Road,  to  Bar- 
ing's, in  the  city.  It  was  a  long-ish  drive,  and  we  had  time  to  get  into  a 
train  of  talk;  also  we  were  by  that  time  what  I  may  presume  to  call  'in- 
timate.' I  said,  '  Mr.  Webster,  you  once,  I  believe,  had  a  brother,'  fTon, 
deitt  Ticbnor,  had  told  me  of  this,  and  of  Webster's  struggle  to  educate 
him.)  '  Yes,'  he  kindly  said,  '  when  I  see  you  and  your  Brother  together  I 
often  think  of  him ; '  and — I  speak  the  fact  as  it  was — I  saw,  after  a  little 
more  talk  on  the  subject  of  his  brother,  the  tears  b^n  to  trickle  down  his 
cheek,  till  he  said  to  me,  '  Til  give  you.  an  account  of  my  early  life ; '  and 
he  began  with  his  father,  and  the  fiirm  in  New  Hampshire,  and  his  own 
early  education,  and  that  of  his  brother,  the  details  of  his  courtship  and 
first  marriage,  and  his  no-property  at  the  time,  but  of  his  hopes  in  his  pro- 
fession, and  of  his  success ;  as  he  spoke,  showing  much  emotion.  How 
could  one  help  loving  a  man  at  once  so  powerful  and  so  tender  I 

"  1  remember  that  I,  on  that  occasion,  asked  him,  what  some  one  had 
inquired  of  me,  '  WhfLher  he  made  the  largest  professional  income  in  Iho 
States.'    He  told  me  '  No ;  but  that  he  thought  he  could  have  so  done  if 
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lie  had  not,  when  chosen  for  Congress,  given  up  certain  portions  o;P  profit 
able  practice.' 

"  I  see  in  mj  pocket-book — '  July  17,  went  to  Oxford  to  join  the  Wcb- 
aters  at  the  Angel.'  We  had  been  invited  to  a  huge  agricultural  meeting 
and  dinner,  which  were  to  take  place  at  Oxford  the  day  after.  Tliey  dined 
together— gentry  and  yeomanry— to  the  number  of  twenty-five  hundred  or 
more,  in  the  quadrangle,  if  I  remember  rightly,  of  University  College, 
which  was  tented  over  for  the  occasion.  I  was  to  have  dined  witlittem, 
bnt,  aa  the  dinner-hour  came  on,  my  courage  oozed  out  (I  prefer  parties  of 
six  or  eiglit  at  most).  So  I  called  ofl^  surrendefed  ray  ticket  to  some 
applicant  not  so  intolei'ant  of  dinners  of  twenty-flve  hundred,  and  dined 
with  Webster's  agreeable  family-part  j — his  wife  and  daughter  and  relative 
Mrs.  Paige— at  the  hotel.  He  returned  to  us  early  in  the  et'ening,  sliding 
into  the  room  joyously,  half  as  if  he  were  dancing,  and  as  if  to  tell,  good- 
naturedly,  that  he  was  glad  to  come  back  to  us.  After  a  little  while,  I 
said,  '  But  I  am  sorry  to  have  mieaed  your  speech,  which  they  say  was  a 
capital  one.'  '  Order  in  some  wine  and  water,  and  I  will  speak  it  to  you 
over  again  ; '  which  he  did  most  festively,  stopping  by  the  way  to  tell  me 
that  he  had  wished  and  had  preaiTanged  with  himself  to  make  such  and 
such  points.  Fancy  how  delightful  and  how  attaching  I  found  all  this 
genial  bearing  from  so  famous  a  man ;  so  affectionate,  so  little  of  a  hQui- 
bng.  His  greatness  sat  so  easy  and  calm  on  him ;  he  never  had  occasion 
to  whip  himself  into  a  firoth. 

"  Our  friend  Southey  once  said  to  me,  playfully,  '  Oxford  is  a  place  to 
make  an  American  unhappy.'  For  my  part,  I  find  that  you  Westerns  love 
our  Oxfords  and  abbeys  and  such  things  still  better  than  we  do.  You» 
iUi  plus  Angtcda  que  nous  autres.  And  it  could  not  but  be  a  pride  and  a 
pleasure,  mixed  with  a  still  better  feeling,  to  me  an  Englishman,  to  see 
how  Webster  was  struck  and  delighted  with  the  colleges,  the  chapels,  and 
halls,  and  yet  more,  perhajra,  with  the  college  gardens,  and  Christ  Church 
Meadow,  and  its  clear  stream,  and  long  avenues,  and  the  old  monastic 
Bodleian.  I  won't  attempt  to  detail  to  you  what  you  will  so  mudi  better 
realise  to  yourself,  to  use  your  convenient  Americanism,  which  we  are  all 
adopting  here,  as  a  word  wanted  in  your  application  of  it. 

"The  next  day,  it  appears,  we  drove  to  Windsor  by  Heading,  and 
tbrougli  the  Great  Park,  calling  on  Misa  Mitford  on  our  way.  Miss  Mit- 
ford  has  given  some  accoimt  of  this  visit  in  her  '  Notes  to  a  Literary 
Life." 

"  A  ticket  from  the  Lord-Chambei'lain's  ofSce,  of  admission  to  the 
private  apartments  of  the  palace,  was  to  have  met  Mr.  Webster  at  Windsor, 
Dut  it  had  not  arrived.  But  on  the  circumstance  of  the  omission,  coupled 
with  his  well-known  name,  being  mentioned  in  the  proper  quarter,  no 
difficulty  was  made.  Every  one,  everywhere,  seemed  disposed  to  do  him 
honor. 

^  Infra. 
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"  At  Eton  we  were  most  hospitably  entertained  by  Dr.  Hawtrey,  the 
head-master,  now  Provost  of  Eton.  Wehater,  I  found,  had  nurtured  for 
himself  09  strong  a  sympathy  with  Eton  as  with  Osford  or  Weatminstec 
Abbey,  and  was  very  desirous  of  seeing  o^Hhe  boys— probably  between  six 
and  seven  hundred — little  and  big — called  together.  It  was  accordingly 
fixed  that  we  should  be  there  the  next  morning,  to  see  them  go  into 
school,  I  rather  feared  the  adventure,  expecting  that  we  might  have  a 
little  quizzing  from  the  boys,  more  especially  when  I  learned  from  Miss 
Hawtrey,  who  kindly  accompanied  us,  that  she  had  never  done  sach  a 
thing  before.  But  not  one  look  of  nnaeemly  curiosity,  much  less  of  the 
quizzing  which  I  had  rather  anticipated,  had  we  to  undergo.  "Webster 
was  not  merely  gratified,  he  was  visibly  touched  by  the  sight.  Ton  re- 
member that  Charles  Lamb  said  at  Eton — I  do  not  pretend  to  quote  his 
exact  words — '  What  a  pity  that  these  fine  youths  should  grow  up  into 
paltry  members  of  Parliament ! '  For  myself,  when  I  saw  them  so  cheerful, 
and  yet  so  civilized  and  well-conditioned,  I  remember  thinking  to  myself 
at  the  moment:  'Well,  if  I  had  a  boy,  I  should  send  him  to  Eton." 

"  While  at  Windsor  he  kindly  wrote  two  or  three  autographs  for  fnenda 
of  mine,  who  had  sought,  through  my  interest,  to  get  them.  I  said  :  'Mr. 
Webster,  I  do  not  myself  collect  autographs,  but,  now  you  are  about  it, 
will  jou  give  me  one  also  to  keep  as  a  recollection  of  this  pleasant  tour  ? ' 
I  liave  kept  it,  and  now  it  has  a  pensive  value  for  me ;  to  which  the  stanza 
which  he  chose  for  the  autograph  aeema  to  lend  itself.    I  transcribe  it : 

"  '  When  JOU  and  I  are  dead  aud  gone, 
Tlila  bnsy  world  will  sUil  jog  on, 
And  Isngli  and  eing,  and  be  as  hearty 

■"  JOHH  Kenyok. 

"  '  DiHIEL  WeBSTEE. 
■'  'WlBllBOI!,  C*6TI.ElNN,  /u/!/ 19, 1839.' 

"You  will  recognize  here,  my  dear  Ticknor,  the  geniality,  qualified 
always,  as  seemed  to  me,  by  a  certain  pensiveness,  which  was  so  attaching 
a  part  of  his  fine  nature. 

"Let  me  add  two  lines  more,  which  will  be  characteristic  too.  Onr 
jomnej  being  ended,  and  Webster  having  acted  as  paymaster  during  the 
latter  part  ofit,  I  vjished  to  know  what  I  owed  him,  but  could  not  get  any 
statement  from  him  whatsoever.  He  plainly  meant  to  shove  it  off.  At 
last,  after  repeated  pressings,  he  said :  '  Give  me  a  five-pound  note  and  we 
are  quits.'  And  with  this  under-payment  I  was  finally  obliged  to  content 
my  conscience  as  best  I  might. 

"  J.  Kbbton." 

At  the  end  of  this  letter  Ms.  Kenjon  adds : 

"Deak  Ticknob:  I  do  not  send  these  trifling  memoranda  to  the  re- 
quitting  executors,  but  to  you  personally.     They  will  give  ; 
'  Mr.  Keayon  was  childless. 
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who  first  made  me  known  to  Webster — eb  it  has  given  me  a  penaiTe  pleas- 
ure to  look  at  my  notes^ — a  dozen  lines  at  most^and  thence  to  recall  those 
happy  hours  I  passed  with  him  and  hia  family.  I  wish  I  had  something 
to  give  you  for  his  life;  but  though  he  wrote  me  two  or  three  letters, 
probably  tbey  were  hurried  ones,  and,  even  if  I  have  kept  tbem,  I  do  not 
know  where  to  put  hands  on  them. 

"Of  our  common  friends  I  have  little  to  tell  you,  except  that  1  saw 
Rogers — now  very  near  ninety — a  few  days  ago,  and  am  to  breakfast  with 
him  next  Sunday.  His  apprehension  and  power  of  remark  seem  tolerably 
perfect,  though  his  voice  is  less  distinct.  But  hia  memory  of  late  things 
fails  daily,  more  and  more.  His  sister  speaks  now  most  indistinctly,  but 
eiyojs  to  hear,  and  drives  ottt  every  day.  Love,  beginning  with  dear  Mrs, 
Ticknor,  to  all  your  womankind.  "Will  you  put  the  cote  for  Jared  Sparks 
-into  the  post,  and  let  Miss  Wormley  have  hers  3    God  bless  you  ! 

"  J.  Kenton. 

"  I  enclose  some  verses  from  Landor,  which  he  sent  me.  Just  written  a 
fortnight  ago,  he  being  now  seventy-eight.  I  think  them  very  beaiitifuL 
They  are  hia  autograph.  I  see  that  the  '  Spaniah  Literature '  is  being  trans- 
lated into  German  as  well  as  Spanish.  Just  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
this  unwonted  effort  of  penmanship  of  mine." 

The  following  is  Miss  Mitford's  aeeount  of  the  visit  to  her, 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Keiiyon  : 

"I  owe  to  his  kindness,  and  that  of  my  admirable  friend,  Mr.  Kcnyon, 
who  accompanied  him,  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  a  visit  from  Mr.  Webster 
and  his  amiable  fiimily,  in  their  transit  from  Oxford  to  Windsor — my  local 
position  between  these  two  points  of  attraction  has  often  procured  for  me 
the  gratiftcation  of  seeing  my  American  friends  when  making  that  journey — 
but  during  this  visit  a  little  circumstance  occurred,  ao  characteristic,  so 
graceful,  and  so  gracious,  that  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  relating  it : 

"Walking  in  my  cottage  garden,  we  talked  naturally  of  the  roses  and 
pinka  that  surrounded  iis,  and  of  the  different  indigenoiia  flowers  of  our 
island  and  of  the  United  States.  I  had  myself  had  the  satisfaction  of 
sending  to  my  friend,  Theodore  Sedgwick,  a  hamper  containing  roots  of 
many  English  plants  familiar  to  our  poetry ;  the  common  ivy — how  conld 
they  want  ivy  who  had  had  no  time  tbr ruins?— the  primrose  and  the  cow- 
slip, immortalized  by  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  and  the  sweet-scented  vio- 
lets, both  white  and  purple,  of  our  hedgerows  and  lanes,  that  known  as 
the  violet  in  America  (Mr.  Bryant  somewhere  speaks  of  it  as  the  yellow 
violet)  being,  I  suspect,  the  little  wUd  pansy  ( Viola  irieolof),  renowned  as  the 
love-iri-idleneaa  of  Shakespeare's  femous  compliment  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Of  these  we  spoke,  and  I  expressed  an  interest  in  two  flowers  known  to 
me  only  by  the  vivid  description  of  Miss  Martinoau,  the  scarlet  lily  of 
New  York  and  of  the  Canada  woods,  and  the  fringed  gentian  of  Niagara. 
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I  observed  that  our  illustrious  guest  made  some  remark  to  one  of  the  ladies 
of  his  party;  but  I  had  little  expected  that,  as  soon  after  his  return  as 
seeds  of  these  plants  could  be  procured,  I  should  receive  a  package  of  each, 
signed  and  directed  by  his  own  hand.  How  much  pleasure  these  little 
kindnesses  give !     And  how  many  such  have  come  to  me  ironi  over  tlia 

Mr.  Hallam,  the  historian,  writing  to  Mrs.  Tickuor,  under 
Jate  of  January  31,  1840,  aaid: 

"I  have  had  more  than  one  opportunity  of  hearing  of  you,  especially 
from  your  very  distinguished  countryman  Mr.  Webster,  with  whom  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  becoming  acqnainted  last  summer.  It  is  but  an  echo  of  the 
common  voice  here,  to  say  that  I  was  extremely  struck  by  his  appearance, 
deportment,"  and  conversation.  Mr,  Webster  approaches  as  nearly  to  the 
"beau  id,eal  of  a  republican  Senator  as  any  man  that  I  have  ever  seen  in  the 
course  of  my  life ;  worthy  of  Rome  or  Venice,  rather  than  of  our  noisy  and 
wrangling  generation.  I  wish  that  some  of  our  public  men  here  would 
take  example  irom  his  grave  and  prudent  manner  of  speaking  on  political 
subjects,  which  seemed  to  me  neither  too  incautious  nor  too  strikingly 
reserved." 

Mr.  Denison  has  recently  written  to  me  concerning  his  last 
interviews  with  Mr.  Webster  in  England,  saying : 

"He  visited  me  at  Ossington,  my  country-house  in  the  county  of  Not- 
tingham, in  the  course  of  the  autumn.  Indeed,  his  last  days  in  England 
he  passed  with  me,  on  his  way  from  London  to  Liverpool.  While  he 
was  with  me  he  talked  continually  of  his  intention  to  quit  public  life, 
both  profe^onal  and  political,  and  to  withdraw  to  a  property  he  had 
purchased  in  the  Western  country.  He  spoke  of  this  as  a  settled  resolve. 
With  these  words  on  his  lips,  he  embarked  at  Liverpool.  While  on  his 
passage,  General  Harrison  was  nominated  for  the  presidency.  You  know 
bow  he  threw  himself  into  the  stream — -little  tliought  then  of  waving 
pi-^ries  and  oak  openings," 
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CHAPTER    XXTI. 

1839-1840. 


NOMINATION    OF    GEKEKAL    HAKlilSON    FOR    THE 

ETVAL  OF  MR.  WEBSTEE  FROM  ETJEOPE— ADDEESS  ON  ENGLISH 
AGBICCLTTJEE— DISCUSSION  IN  THE  SENATE  ON  THE  SUBORDINA- 
TION   OF    KA0E8 OUTLINE    OE    A    GENERAL    EANKKTJPT    LAW 

DEATH  OF  NATHANIEL  RAY  THOMAS — OOEBESFOHDENCE  WITH 
THE  THOMAS    FAMILT THE    POLITICAL    CANVASS   OF    1840 FBI- 


GENEEAL  HAREISON  was  nominated  by  the  Whigs  as 
their  candidate  for  the  presidency,  at  a  national  conven- 
tion which  assembled  at  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  ith 
of  December,  1839.  .The  news  of  tliis  event  met  Mr.  Web- 
ster as  the  ship  approaehed,  the  harbor  of  New  York,  when 
the  pilot  came  on  board-  He  landed  on  the  29th.  It  would 
be  useless  to  endeavor  to  trace  all  the  influences  which  scattered 
the  dreams  of  retirement  that  haunted  him  when  he  was  em- 
barking for  his  own  country.  He  arrived  in  a  time  of  great 
political  excitement,  and  was  again  drawn  into  tlie  stream. 
He  was  the  Hercules  on  whom  his  party  always  called  in  their 
extremities,  and  he  again  Kstened  to  their  call. 

He  proceeded  immediately  to  Boston,  to  arrange  his  private 
affairs.  The  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  assembled  in  Janu- 
ary, and  its  members  consisted,  as  usual,  of  a  lai^e  proportion 
of  farmers.  All  were  desirous  to  hear  from  Mr.  Webster  an 
account  of  his  agricnltural  observations  in  England.  He  met 
them  in  the  evening  of  the  13th  of  Jaim;try,  in  the  hall  of  the 
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House  of  Representatives,  which  w»s  filled  with  a  great  audi- 
ence of  pereons  interested  in  agricultural  pursuits.  He  was  in 
his  usual  evening  drtss,  and  wore  the  fashionable  broadcloth 
eloak  of  that  period,  which  hung  gracefully  from  his  shoulders,  in 
loose  folds,  to  the  fioor,  as  he  stood  by  the  side  of  the  Speaker's 
desk,  leaning  on  it  with  his  elhow ;  and  his  imposing  form  never 
appeared  more  majestic  and  impressive  than  it  did,  when,  in  this 
easy  attitude,  he  talked  in  a  conversational  tone  to  his  brother 
farmers,  about  English  farming.  The  address,  which  was  en- 
tirely informal,  is  contained  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Works. 
It  shows  how  completely  he  had  studied  the  peculiarities  of 
English  husbandry,  in  its  details  as  well  as  in  its  great  gen- 
eral methods,  and  how  wisely  he  could  bring  this  knowledge 
to  hear  upon  the  improvement  of  our  own  agriculture.  It 
appears  to  have  been  one  result  of  his  observations,  that,  while 
the  English  were  in  advance  of  us  in  the  treatment  of  the  soil, 
by  a  careful  attention  to  the  rotation  of  crops,  our  agricnltural 
implements  were,  even  then,  superior  to  theirs,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  used  in  drill  husbandry,  which,  at  that  time,  had 
not  begun  to  be  much  practised  in  this  country.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  better  statement  anywhere  of  what  may  be  called 
the  philosophy  of  English  tillage,  than  was  given  by  Mr. 
Webster  in  illustrating  the  methods  through  which  crop  after 
crop  is  taken  from  the  land,  and  the  land  is  made  to  grow  bet- 
ter and  better,  instead  of  deteriorating  imder  the  cultivation. 

Mr.  Webster  had  been  reelected  to  the  Senate  in  January, 
1839,  for  the  new  term  of  six  years,  which  would  commence  on 
the  4th  of  tho  ensuing  March.  He  now  took  his  seat  under 
this  new  election,  at  the  first  session  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Con- 
gress, on  the  29th  of  January,  184rO. 

Among  the  debates  which  took  place  in  the  Senate  at  this 
session,  a  discassion  occurred  which  is  now  little  noticed,  but 
which  exhibited  different  phases  of  opinion  npon  a  topic  that 
will  not  for  a  long  time  cease  to  be  of  great  practical  impor- 
tance. A  majority  of  the  Senate  still  continued  to  avoid  any 
action  upon  the  petitions  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  by  laying 
the  question  of  their  reception  upon  the  table.  On  one  of  these 
occasions,"  Mr.  Clay,  referring  to  some  recent  Northern  pam- 
'  Febraary  13,  1840. 
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phleta  in  defence  of  slavery,  expressed  his  approbation  of  their 
tone  and  tendency,  and  pointed  out  the  illustration  afforded  by 
the  report  of  Lord  Durham  to  the  British  Government,  in  regard 
to  the  relations  between  the  different  rac^  in  Canada,  in  which 
that  statesman  had  laid  down  the  general  proposition  that  no 
two  distinct  races  can  live  together  harmoniously  in  the  same 
country  without  the  one  being  in  some  degi'ee  subordinate  to 
the  other.  This  called  up  Mr.  Calhoun,  whose  views  on  the 
subject  were  founded  on  this  idea  as  their  comer-stone,  and 
who  had  promulgated  it  several  years  previously,  in  its  appli- 
cation to  the  situation  of  the  Southern  .States.'  The  discussion 
which  ensued  is  important,  for  the  reason  that  Mr.  Webster, 
to  a  certain  extent,  admitted  that  the  contact  of  the  European 
and  African  races  in  the  same  community  presents  a  peculiar 
problem  of  itself.  He  said  that  he  did  not  regard  the  vie-ws  of 
Lord  Durham,  when  applied  to  the  relations  of  different  Euro- 
pean racics  in  the  same  country,  as  founded  in  reason  and  phi- 
losophy. He  instanced  the  case  of  Louisiana,  in  which  the 
French  Creoles  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  races  had  i 
and  said  that  good  government  was  all  that  was 
produce  this  result.  But  he  said  that,  where  there  was  a  differ- 
ence of  color,  the  proposition  which  affirmed  the  necessity  for 
some  subordination  might  be  true ;  and  that,  at  all  events,  it 
pr^ented  a  distinct  question.  His  meaning  undoubtedly  was, 
that,  where  Nature  appears  clearly  to  have  prohibited  a  union 
of  the  blood  of  different  races^  so  that  there  cannot  be,  or 
ought  not  to  be,  an  amalgamation,  if  the  inferior  race  exists  in 
great  numbers,  perfect  political  equality  cannot  be  introduced. 
This  is  not  true  of  the  European  races,  whose  amalgamation 
seems  in  no  way  to  expose  either  race  to  deterioration ;  while 
deterioration  is  a  known  consequence  of  a  union  of  the  Euro- 
pean and  the  African  blood.  But  it  would  be  an  error  to  sup- 
pose that  Mr.  "Webster  regarded  alfvoery  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  this  view.     If  he  had  felt  himself  at  liberty  to  act 

'  Mr.  Calhoun's  opinion,  »s  lie  ei-  which  then  eiisled  in  the  South.  He 
preased  it  on  this  occasion,  was,  that  it  siud  that  experience  had  shown  that  they 
was  impoaeible  for  two  races,  30  dissimi-  could  so  eiist  there  in  peace  and  happi. 
lar  in  every  respect  as  the  European  and  nesB,  oert^nly  in  f^at  benefit  to  the  in- 
African,  to  exist  together  in  nearly  equal  ferior  raoe,  and  that  to  destroy  it  waa  to 
numbcfs,  in  any  other  relation  than  that  doom  the  latter  to  destruction. 
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tipon  this  subject,  he  would  liave  given  his  aid  to  some  plan  of 
gradual  emancipation,  ae  he  more  than  once  offered  to  do,  if 
the  SoiitheTn  statesmen  could  suggest  any  mode  in  which  a 
Northern  Senator  could  be  of  service  to  them,  and  in  which 
they  would  take  the  lead.  But  he  always  avowed  himself  to 
he  restrained  by  the  Conetitution  of  the  United  States  from 
intermeddling  with  an  institution  which  was  purely  the  creature 
of  local  law,  except  where  that  law  was  under  the  direct  juris- 
diction of  Congress,  and  must  derive  its  existence  from  the  ex- 
press or  the  implied  sanction  of  the  national  Government. 

In  this  debate,  too,  it  appeared  in  what  light  these  three 
statesmen  respectively  regarded  the  right  of  petition.  Mr. 
Clay  himself,  on  this  occasion,  presented  the  petition  which 
prayed  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  without  any  discrimination 
of  place ;  and  he  said  that  he  presented  the  paper  in  deference 
to  the  right  of  petition,  which  he  admitted  in  its  full  force. 
He  thought  the  crisis  of  this  unfortunate  agitation  was  passed ; 
it  was  certainly  passed,  he  observed,  when  Congress  convened 
in  December.  Whether  the  pohtical  uses  which  had  been 
made  of  it  might  not  revive  it,  and  revive  it  in  a  more  im- 
posing form,  he  was  not  prepared  to  say.  Mr.  Calhoun,  on 
the  other  hand,  propounded  a  theory  on  this  subject,  which  was 
marked  by  the  characteristic  subtlety  of  his  political  philosophy. 
He  denied  that  the  right  of  petition  is  an  important  political 
right.  He  held  that  it  had  been  superseded,  in  a  great  degree, 
by  the  far  higher  right  of  general  suffrage,  and  by  the  practice, 
now  so  common,  of  instruction.  He  said  that  we  had  borrowed 
our  notions  in  regard  to  it  from  our  British  ancestors,  with 
whom  it  had  a  value,  on  account  of  their  imperfect  representa- 
tion, far  greater  than  it  had  with  us ;  and  he  appeared  to  con- 
sider its  adoption  a  kind  of  unnecessary  imitation, 

Mr.  Webster  said,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Calhoira,  that  he  could 
not  permit  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  on  the  right  of  petition  to  pass  without  a  remark.  He 
says,  observed  Mr,  Webster,  that  our  institutions  have  in  a  great 
d^ree  superseded  the  right  of  petition.  It  is  strange,  if  it  were 
so,  that  those  who  formed  those  institutions  should  have  been  so 
careful  in  introducing  it.  It  was  surprising  that  the  Constitution 
should  be  so  construed  as  to  supersede  that  portion  of  the  in- 
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utrument  which  was  most  cautiously  guarded.  "With  the  sjune 
propriety  might  he  explained  away  the  correlative  rights  of 
freedom  of  the  press  and  liberty  of  conscience.  The  right  of 
petition  is  only  worth  using  in  representative  governments ;  in 
despotisms  the  subject  ia  permitted  to  erawl  to  the  foot  of  the 
throne,  but  this  could  not  be  called  a  right  of  petition.  But 
the  Senator  says  the  right  of  suffrage  and  the  right  of  instruc- 
tion render  this  right  of  petition  unnecessary.  Wow,  the  Con- 
stitution expressly  secures  this  right  of  petition,  but  says  not  a 
word  about  the  right  of  instruction.  He  was  content  to  hold 
on  to  the  Constitution,  and  let  gentlemen  indulge  their  peculiar 
notions  about  the  right  of  instruction.  But,  it  is  asked,  does  a 
master  petition  a  servant?  No  individual  is  a  master  of  Con- 
gress. He  petitions  a  power  which  has  a  capacity  to  redress 
his  grievance. 

On  the  24th  of  February  Mr,  "Webster  introduced  an  outline 
of  a  genera!  bankrupt  law,  which  he  had  carefully  prepared, 
and  it  was,  with  the  numerous  memorials  on  that  subject  now 
coming  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  refeiTod  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  The  system  which  he  had  sketched  was  after- 
ward reported  as  a  bill,  and  was  under  discussion  in  the  Senate 
for  the  remainder  of  the  session.  He  preferred  that  the  law 
should  provide  for  botJi  voluntary  and  compulsory  bankruptcy, 
but  there  was  a  decided  unwillingness  to  make  the  latter  pro- 
vision. StiU,  as  his  main  object  was  to  provide  relief  for  the 
great  body  of  persons  who  had  become  insolvent  during  the 
past  ten  years  of  a  deranged  currency  and  much  disturbance  in 
business,  he  accepted  what  he  could  get — a  bill  providing  only 
for  voJiireto^  bankruptcy.  His  principal  speech  on  this  subject 
was  delivered  on  the  18th  of  May.  It  contains  a  very  fall  ex- 
position of  the  constitutional  power  to  pa^  bankrupt  laws  em- 
bracing persons  who  are  not  tradere,  and  of  the  meaning  of  the 
term  "  uniform,"  as  applied  to  a  national  system  of  bankruptcy. 
He  again  addressed  the  Senate  on  th^  subject  ou  the  5th  of 
June.  Both  speeches  are  embraced  in  the  fifth  volume  of  his 
AVorks.'     Wo  law  on  the  subject  was  passed  at  this  session. 

Among  the  discussions  of  this  session,  an  incidental  debate 
occurred  on  the  effects  of  protective  tariffs,  in  the  course  of 
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Thich  Kr.  "Webster  had  occasion  to  state  his  own  views  in  op- 
position to  those  of  Mr,  Calhoun.  The  principal  topics  of  their 
difference  related  to  the  questions  whether  protective  dnties  on 
imports  operate  as  a  tax  on  exports,  and  whether  an  inergased 
protection  of  domestic  mannfactureB  leads  to  an  undue  expan- 
sion of  the  currency.'  A  similar  difference  of  opinion  between 
these  two  great  statesmen  appeared  in  the  debate  on  a  bill  to 
continue  tbe  Onmberland  Eoad,  involving  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  make  internal  improvements.' 

And  now  I  must  turn  from  the  affairs  of  state  to  mention 
another  of  those  afflictions  with  which  Mr,  Webster's  life  was 
checkered.  The  young  man  who  has  already  been  mentioned 
as  his  Western  agent,  IT^athaniel  Ray  Thomas,  at  this  time 
about  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  was  taken  ill  at  Washington, 
in  the  latter  part  of  February,  of  a  bilious  fever.  Mr.  Web- 
Bter's  relations  with  the  Thomas  family,  ever  since  his  iirst  resi- 
dence at  Mai^hfield,  had  been  most  affectionate ;  his  kindness 
of  heart  toward  all  who  served  hira  is  perhaps  well  known ; 
yet  I  doubt  if  the  world  would  have  expected  to  see  such  let- 
ters as  I  am  now  to  produce,  written  by  a  great  statesman  at 
the  death-bed  of  one  who  was  not  of  his  blood,  and  with  whom 
his  most  important  connection  was  one  of  common  business. 
This  young  man,  however,  was  almost  as  dear  to  him  as  a 
son ;  if  he  had,  in  truth,  been  his  own  child,  his  devotion  to 
him  could  hardly  have  been  greater ;  and  that  devotion  was 
so  magnetic  in  its  inilueiice,  that  it  drew  a  corresponding  kind- 
ness and  attention  from  some  of  Mr.  Webster's  friends  who 
knew  "poor  Kay"  only  as  a  young  man  whom  Mr.  Webster 
loved  and  trusted.  He  died  at  Brown's  Hotel,  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  on  the  18th  of  March,  1840,  and  his  remains  were 
sent  home  by  IMr.  Webster,  and  were  interred  among  his  kin- 
dred in  the  land  of  the  Pilgrims,  Dr.  Thomas  Sewall,  of  Wash- 
ington, who  printed  a  brief  statement  of  his  case,  observed 
in ,  it  that  "  Mr,  Webster,  for  about  one  week,  was  with  him 
almtfit  constantly,  day  and  night." ' 

'  Works,  IT.,  I52S,  think  it  is  about  twelve  years  since  I  took 

'  Congressional  Globe,  1839-'40,  Ap-  Kaj  out  of  his  father's  house,  and  found  a 

pendii,  366-388.  place  for  him  with  a  merchant  in  Boston. 

'  Writing  to  Mrs.  Webster  on  the  day  From  that  time  he  has  always  seemed 

alter  his  death,  Mr.  Webster  said  :  "  I  like  a  near  eonaection  uf  the  family." 
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"  Deah  Hbnkt  ;  Ray  has  not  got  along  so  fiat  as  I  hoped,  but  still  he 
BeenfB  to  be  growing  better.  His  atta«k  was  severe,  and  he  is  wach 
reduced.  He  has  a  tolerably  comfortable  room  at  Brown's.  Charles  is 
■with  him  a  good  deal,  and  we  shall  take  care  that  he  has  everything  com- 
fortable. Dr.  Bewail  says  he  is  in  no  danger  now,  and  recovering  as  fast 
as  could  be  expected.  Indeeii,  he  has  never  thought  him  in  danger.  I 
told  Kay,  if  he  did  not  rooovcr  faster,  I  should  send  for  you  to  come  to 
him,  but  he  did  not  think  it  at  all  necessary.  I  shall  write  you  every  day 
until  he  writes  you  himself.  He  has  taken  a  great  deal  of  medicine,  and 
is  weak.  "  Tours  truly, 

"  D,  Webstbk." 


"  Deak  Hesrt  ;  I  am  sorry  to  say  Ray  has  had  a  very  sick  day.  He 
seemed  better  last  evening,  but  had  a  bad  night.  I  was  sent  for  early  this 
morning,  and  foulid  him  very  desponding,  nervouB,  apd  wandering.  He 
now  wishes  you.  or  Mrs.  Porter  to  come  and  see  him  as  soon  as  you  can; 
and  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  set  out  on  receipt  of  this.  I  have  been  with 
him  all  day,  and  shall  stay  with  him  all  night.  The  doctors  say  his  symp- 
toms are  more  favorable  now  tlian  they  were  in  the  morning ;  that  his 
tongue,  his  pulse,  and  his  skin,  are  all  better.  They  think  they  shall  get 
him  through,  and  I  think  so  too ;  but  he  is  still  a  very  sick  man,  and  so 
possessed  with  the  idea  that  he  shall  not  recover  that  it  is  difficult  to 
give  him  courage.  He  is  loath  to  have  me  leave  him  even  for  a  short 
time,  and  Mrs.  Curtis  is  staying  with  him  while  I  write  this.  He  has 
every  possible  attendance  and  assistance,  and  shall  lack  for  nothing.  I  hope 
yon  will  come  on  as  soon  yon  receive  this.  I  shall  continue  to  write  you 
every  day,  and  your  wife  can  open  the  letters.  Do  not  let  your  mother  be 
too  much  alarmed.  Ray's  condition  is  dangerous,  certainly,  but  still  hope- 
fill.  As  the  mails  are  irregular,  you  may  not  receive  a  letter  every  day, 
but  I  shall  write  every  day.  "  Tours, 

"D.T 


"As  I  shall  write  to  Mrs.  W.  every  day,  you  will,  of  course,  call 
upon  her  in  New  Tork,  at  her  ikthtr's,  and  will  have  the  latest  ac- 
counts, ■'  D.  W." 


'•  Tharedsr  Morning,  Two  o'clock,  Mareh  IS,  ISIO. 
"  Dear  Hbnkt  ;  I  hope  to  get  this  into  the  cars,  to  inform  you  that 
I  very  extraordinary  change,  apparently  for  the  ImtUr,  has  taken  pla*;B 
n  Ray  since  I  wrote  yon  at  six  o'clock  last  evening.     Prom  that  hour  he 
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Beemed  to  be  growing  worse.  He  said  he  was  just  about  to  die,  and 
wished  to  die ;  that  he  had  had  sweet  visions  of  the  other  world ;  had 
seen  his  fether;  should  soon  join  him;  and  should  die  happy.  He  gave 
me  his  last  messages  for  you  all,  and  said  he  should  never  apeak  again. 
From  that  time  he  went  on  groaning,  or,  rather,  screaming  like  a  woman 
in  hysterica,  only  a  great  deal  worse.  He  would  not  take  any  thing,  nor 
attend  to  any  thing  which  was  said  ;  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  way  but 
to  let  his  delirium  exhaust  itself.  In  about  an  hour  he  appeared  to  be 
choking,  and  I  thought  he  would  strangle,  and  called  both  doctors  imme- 
diately. They  did  what  they  could — applied  mustard  to  his  stomach,  etc., 
and  this  appearance  of  strangling  abated.  His  dreadful  groanings,  or 
BCreaminga,  continued,  and  drew  a  crowd  of  the  family  and  others  round 
the  door  of  his  room.  Between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  he  was  taken 
with  comiihioni.  The  most  violent  spasms  seized  hia  whole  frame.  The 
doctor  set  four  persons  to  rub  his  limbs  with  hot  brandy ;  and  I  thought 
he  would  not  live  five  minutes,  I  went  to  the  door,  and  told  the  persons 
collected  there  that  he  was  dying.  The  doctor  was  himself  almost  equally 
alarmed.  In  about  four  or  five  minutes  this  spasm  ceased,  his  arms 
dropped,  and  he  lay  quite  still,  and  apparently  senseless.  His  eyes  were 
wide  open,  but  he  did  not  seem  to  hear  or  know  any  thing.  After  lying  in 
this  way  a  little  time,  when  I  should  have  thought  he  was  breathing  his 
last  but  irom  his  pulse,  he,  all  at  once,  as  suddenly  as  a  flash  of  lightning, 
seemed  to  receive  his  mind  back.  He  turned  over,  smiled,  called  me  by 
name,  looked  quite  natural,  and  said  he  had  been  in  a  strange  condition ; 
that  ho  had  been  trying  to  die ;  knew  that  he  had  been  wandering,  but 
now  felt  very  much  better.  So  sudden  a  change  seemed  almost  a  miracle. 
He  remembered  all  that  had  happened,  but  remembered  it  as  if  he  had 
been  in  a  trance.  The  doctor  immediately  gave  him  an  anodyne,  and 
pretty  soon  he  fell  asleep,  and  slept  some  time.  He  is  now  very  quiet,  and 
very  much  disposed  to  repose,  I  leave  him  with  Mr.  Evans  and  his  nurse 
till  I  write  this,  and  Charles  goes  to  try  to  get  it  into  the  cars.  I  never 
saw  such  a  sudden  change.  He  seemed  like  one  raised  from  the  dead.  It 
is  difftcult  to  ^ve  an  idea  of  the  distress  he  was  in,  or  how  instantaneously 
hia  state  was  changed  for  calmness,  composure,  and  freedom  from  pain. 
He  sends  love  to  you  all,  and  desires  me  to  tell  you  how  much  better  he 
is.  Let  us  all  devoutly  thank  God  that  the  life  of  one  we  so  much  love 
is  likely  to  be  preserved.  He  has  had  two  doctors  with  him  pretty  much 
al!  day,  and  I  have  not  left  him.  I  shall  now  lie  down,  leaving  him  with 
Mr.  Evans,  Charles,  and  his  nurse,  to  be  called  if  his  mind  wanders  again. 
Hesays  he  thinks  it  will  not.    Good-night.     God  bless  you  all ! 

"  Danibt,  Websteb." 

"  WiBHiBOTOH,  Marth,  IB,  1840,  Five  p.  b, 
"Dear  Heitkt:  Ray  has  got  through  the  day  so  fiu'  tolerably  well. 
He  has  a  good  deal  of  fear,  and  his  nervous  turns  have  also  been  frequent, 
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but  far  less  violent  than  yesterday.  I  have  been  with  him  since  morning  ; 
ne  has  not  lost  tlie  balance  of  his  mind  any  time  to-day,  which,  I  suppose, 
13  a  good  symptom.  We  find  difficulty  in  getting  proper  attendance,  as  lie 
wants  somebody  besides  nurses  and  servants  all  the  time,  to  keep  up  his 
spirits.  He  is  a  good  deal  desponding  to-day,  but  not  as  mneh  aa  yester 
^y.    Mr.  Cuitis  and  myself  shall  be  with  him  to-night  by  turns. 

"  D.  Webstee." 


[TO« 

'•  WiBniKOTOK,  March  13, 1S*3.  Frlflay  Erening,  8li  o'clock. 

"  I  wrote  last  evening  at  five  o'clock,  and  had  scarcely  finished  my 
letter  when  I  was  sent  for  to  go  to  Ray's  room.  He  was  worse.  He  had 
had  a  sudden  access  of  fever,  and  was  very  wild  ;  and  it  was  difficult  to 
keep  him  in  bed,  and  keep  the  clothes  on  him.  After  a  while,  however, 
he  grew  composed,  quiet,  and  patient.  In  a  few  hours  he  got  one  short 
period  of  repose.  Mr.  Evans  stayed  with  him  till  ten  o'clock;  Mr.  Curtis 
then  went  Xa  Mm,  and  stayed  till  four  this  morning ;  when  I  went,  and 
stayed  till  five  this  p.  m.  After  I  went  to  him,  and  along  in  the  morning, 
he  slept  considerably,  and,  through  the  day,  has  been  more  comfortable  a 
good  deal  than  yesterday.  This  afternoon,  aa  was  expected,  ne  had  some 
fever  again,  but  lighter  than  yesterday ;  and  he  can  command  his  mind 
much  better.  If  the  poor  young  man  shall  survive  this  sickness,  he  will 
be  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Evans  and  Mr.  Curtis.  Though  comparatively 
strangers,  especially  Mr.  Evans,  they  have  taken  a  great  interest  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  his  life,  and,  notwithstanding  th*ir  important  duties,  have 
devoted  themselves  to  him  with  paternal  affection  and  solicitude.  Mr. 
Cnrlis  is  now  with  him,  Mr.  Evans  goes  at  ten  o'clock,  and  I  return  at 
four  in  the  morning.  We  have  nurses  and  servants  enough,  but  he  needs 
somebody  with  him  every  moment  in  whom  he  has  confidence.  The 
thought  of  being  left  without  one  of  us  with  him  distresses  him  very 
much.  He  has  struggled  to-day  wonderfully  against  hallucination  of 
mind,  and  has  succeeded  much  better  than  heretofore. 

"  He  knows  when  these  nervous  affections  are  approaching,  and  arms 
himself  against  them  as  resolutely  as  possible.  The  doctors  say  his  impor- 
tant symptoms  are  decidedly  better,  and  I  trust  in  Providence  we  may 
get  him  through.  If  human  means  can  preserve  him,  he  will  not  die.  He 
is  really  I  think  much  better  to  diy,  though  i  very  sick  man  I  hope 
Henrv  is  swiftly  on  his  pissage  hither  He  will  be  very  much  wanted, 
even  if  Hay  should  get  along  as  well  dnd  a«  fast  at  our  utmoit  hopes 
would  anticipate 

'  P  "^  — Seven  o  clock  Charles  has  ju'.t  tome  fiom  Bay  He  is  quite 
ealm  compared  to  whit  he  was  last  night  at  thw  time 

"  Mr,  Abbott  Lawrence  and  all  hia  family  are  sick  with  dangerous 
fevers.     Some  appear  to  be  recovering,  but  he  himself  is  quite  ill  indeed, 
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As  Boop  aa  I  close  this  letter  I  am  going  to  bed,  as  I  had  little  sleep  last 
night.    God  bless  you  all. 

"  D,  Wbbbtek. 

"  "We  were  able  to  move  liim  to-day  into  a  better  room,  change  his 
clothes,  and  make  him  more  comfortable.  "  D,  W," 

"  WABHmGTfis,  Mamh  14, 1840,  Saturday  Eienlng,  Ten  o'clock, 

"I  haye  just  left  Eaj,  having  been  with  him  since  five  o'clock  this 
morning,  esceptiiig  time  enough  for  a  short  breakfast  and  dinner.  I  do 
believe  he  is  better,  and  that  we  have  got  him  through  the  worst  of  it  by 
the  leave  of  a  kind  Providence,  but  I  cannot  tell.  The  doctors  say  his 
physical  symptoms,  so  to  speak,  are  better ;  that  is  to  say,  his  pulse,  his 
skin,  and  liis  tongue  are  all  improved.  On  the  whole,  he  has  not  been  so 
much  bewildered  in  mind  as  yesterday,  though  he  had  a  very  violent 
paroxysm  this  morning  early.  In  these  moments  of  mental  bereavement 
he  is  sometimes  angry,  sometimes,  though  seldom,  exliilarated ;  but,  in 
generstl,  the  tone  is  that  of  queruloaaness  and  depression.  He  has  talked 
rationally  very  mnch  to-day.  He  has  feared  very  much  the  return  of  his 
nervous  or  spasmodic  affections,  and,  on  that  account,  cannot  bear  to  be 
left  without  somebody  with  him  besides  nurses  and  attendants.  I  have 
left  Mr.  Curtis  with  him  till  three  or  four  o'clock,  when  I  shall  take 
his  place.  There  is  not  much  for  us  to  do  except  constant  watchftilneas, 
as  there  are  enough  men  and  women  to  perform  all  that  is  required.  He 
manifests  more  hope  of  getting  well  to-day  than  he  has  done  before.  May 
Heaven  preserve  him  and  all  of  us  !  Mr.  Lawrence  and  his  sick  family  are 
thought  to  be  better.  1  hope  Henry  receives  my  letter  to-night,  and  will 
leave  Boston  on  Monday.    Adieu  ! 

"  D.  Webster." 


"WiamsQTOB,  Monday  EyenirK,  Nine  o'clock. 

"I  am  grieved  to  say  tliat  Ray  has  been  very  ill  all  this  afternoon.  I 
really  do  not  know  what  to  think  of  his  case.  He  seems  to  lie  in  a  sort 
of  trance — says  nothing,  will  take  nothing.  His  pulse  is  quite  irregular, 
and  he  ia  in  a  state  of  profuse  perspiration.  The  doctors  are  applying  . 
blisters  to  the  back  part  of  his  neck.  1  am  greatly  concerned  at  this  new 
turn  which  his  disease  seems  to  have  taken.  I  really  thought,  this  morning 
that  lie  was  ou  the  fair  way  to  recovery ;  v.'hat  to  think  now,  I  know  not, 
"D.  1 


"I  did  not  write  yesterday,  having  put  the  duty  off  to  a  late  hour  in 
the  day,  and  then  had  not  leisure.  I  went  to  him  yesterday  morning  at 
four  o'clock,  when  Mr.  Curtis  left  him.  He  had  had  some  sleep  during 
he  night,  at  different  perii'ds ;  and  in  the  morning,  after  I  went  to  him, 
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he  had  quite  a  refreshing  repoae,  and  awoke  much  better  than  I  had  seen 
him.  However,  his  fever  came  on  before  long,  and  he  passed  a  very  nn. 
quiet  day.  At  night  Ilia  fever  went  off  and  he  became  conipoBed— passed 
a  good  night,  and  seemed  to  be  decidedly  better  this  morning.  He  has  a 
little  fever  now,  which  will  probably  go  off  at  night,  and  I  am  quite  in 
hopes  he  is  substantially  better.  We  had  him  sliaved,  et«.,  and  he  looks 
much  improved.  We  have  got  a  good  nurse  for  him.  Charles  is  with 
him  a  good  deal,  and  another  man  pretty  constantly.  Hitlierto  it  haa 
been  nece8sai7  that  two  men  should  be  always  at  hand.  He  inqnires  fre- 
quently for  Henry,  whom  I  expect  to  see  by  Wednesday.  Yours  very  truly. 
"Dan'l  ^ 


'•  WaBHisGTON,  March  16,  IBM,  Monday  Evening,  Eleven  o'clock. 
i  growing  worse  very  fast.     I  do  not  think  he  can  live  till 

"  D.  Webstee. 
taken  with  violent  convulsions,  and  must  die  if  they  continuo." 


"  Poor  Ray  still  lives,  but  this  is  the  last  time  I  shall  ever  be  able  to 
write  and  say  so.  A  most  awful  change  has  taken  place  since  yesterday 
morning.  We  all  then  thought  him  out  of  danger.  He  was  then  quiet, 
rational,  had  strength  left,  and  disposition  enough  to  take  nourishment. 
At  twelve  o'clock  I  went  to  the  Senate  for  the  first  time  for  many  days, 
and  WTot«  a  letter  at  the  Senate  al  two  o'clock.  Just  about  that  time  he 
was  taken  with  a  violent  return  of  fever.  I  went  to  him  between  three 
and  fonr,  and  saw  that  h?  was  very  sick  again  and  growing  worse.  From 
that  hour  to  this  he  has  been  hastening  to  the  unavoidable  result.  He  haa 
been  insensible  for  some  hours.  He  has  frequent  spasms,  but,  when  they 
are  off,  a  serene  smile  is  on  his  face.  May  God  prepare  us  all  to  meet  this 
blow  with  Christian  resignation  I 

"Affectionately  yours, 

"  Dabi,  Webster." 

'"WiBHiNSTos,  jlTorcft  IT,  IMO,  Tneaday  Evening,  Eigiit  o'clock. 
"  Obntrary  to  my  expectations  when  I  wrote  at  five  o'clock  this  morn- 
ing, Itay  is  still  living.  I  dare  not  hope  that  be  is  substantially  better,  or 
that  the  fijial  result  is  more  doubtful  than  I  thought  it  yesterday,  although 
we  know  not  what  the  infinite  goodness  of  God  may  design ;  but  his  con- 
dition is  changed ;  he  is  more  quiet,  and  apparently  more  free  from  pain ; 
and  it  is  a  consolation  to  know,  even,  that  he  is  likely  to  go  out  of  life 
with  less  excitement  and  agitation  than  were  upon  him  yesterday.  The 
muse,  an  excellent  woman,  who  has  stood  over  him  for  the  last  thirty-sis 
bonrs,  says  his  appearance  is  certainly  softer  and  milder  than  it  was  twenty- 
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four  hours  ago.  It  would  be  a  great  comfort  if  he  should  live  till 
Heurj  arrived,  whom  I  espect  to-uiorrow  night  Hay  has  the  best  poaai- 
ble  attendance  from  physicians,  nurses,  and  Mends.  Everj  thing  that  can 
.be  done  is  done.  I  have  not  been  able  to  be  with  him  myself  so  much  to- 
day as  heretofore,  having  become  a  good  deal  worn  down  bj  anxiety.  I 
cannot  sleep  while  he  remains  in  this  situation.  Let  us  trust  him,  and  let 
us  trust  ourselves,  my  dear  fiiends,  in  the  arms  of  God's  mercy  and 

"  Dan'l 


"  WiSHiNGTOB,  Wcilnasday  Evening,  MarrA  38tli,  Eight  o'clock. 
"  The  scene  closed  a  feiv  minutes  after  eleven  o'clock  last  evening,  when 
Hay  breathed  his  last  breath.  No  great  change  preceded  this  event,  bat 
for  some  time  he  had  been  more  quiet.  Mr.  Evans  had  just  left  him.  I 
had  been  obliged  to  go  to  bed,  from  exhaustion  and  fetigue.  Mr.  Curtis 
reached  his  room  shortly  after  hia  decease.  Two  or  three  persons  beddea 
the  nurse  and  servants  were  with  him  iu  his  last  moments.  He  had  not 
been  sensible  for  some  time.  He  spoke,  but  not  coherently.  The  last  time 
I  talted  with  hun,  when  he  appeared  altogether  rational,  was  Monday 
morning,  the  115th,  as  I  have  already  written.  I  yet  hear  nothing  from 
Henry,  and  am  obliged  to  act  on  my  own  judgment  under  the  melancholy 
circumstances.  I  have  directed  every  thing  to  be  bo  prepared  and  arranged, 
that  he  may  be  taken  to  Marshfield  and  buried  by  the  aide  of  his  fathei", 
I  cling  to  the  hope  that  Henry  wiH  be  here  to-morrow  at  eleven  o'clock. 
In  that  case  he  can  take  the  direction  into  his  own  hands.  If  he  should 
not  arrive  by  that  time,  I  shall  have  the  coffin  placed  in  a  vault,  whence  it 
can  be  taken  any  time,  to  be  removed  to  Marshfleld.  I  feel  a  good  deal 
overcome,  and  can  only  send  you  al!  my  deepest  sympathy.  The  loss  of 
Bay  is  to  me  like  the  loss  of  a  son.  But  God's  will  be  done.  It  is  a 
mysterious  providence,  but  what  we  know  not  now  we  shall  know 
hereafter. 

"DANISL    WffiBSTBB." 


"  WAsniNGTOs,  Maixh  IB,  ISIO,  Thursday  Evening,  Seven  o'clock. 
"Dbak  Mks.  Thokab:  I  have  been  greatly  troubled,  since  Ray's  death, 
to  know  how  I  ought  to  act.  For  two  days  I  have  looked  anxiously  for 
Henry,  but  he  does  not  come,  and  it  is  now  necessary  either  to  inter  the 
body  or  send  it  home,  I  have  thought,  upon  the  whole,  it  would  lie  most 
agreeable  to  you  and  the  family  tliat  it  should  be  sent  home,  and  have 
therefore  engaged  Mr.  Haight,  whom  you  know,  the  sergeant- at-arms  of 
the  Senate,  to  accompany  it,  hoping  that  he  may  meet  Heury  on  the  way. 
If  he  should  not  meet  him,  he  will  go  to  Boston,  and  Mr.  Fletcher  will 
then  see  the  coffin  conveyed  to  Duxbury,  but  I  trust  he  wOl  meet  Henry, 
■"  pray  you,  my  dear  Jlra.  Thomas,  to  support  yourself  as  well  as  you  cau, 
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and  help  to  support  others  under  this  afflietion.  Tor  myself,  I  feel  as  if  I 
had  lost  a  beioyed  son.  With  great  sympathy,  and  much  respect  and 
affectioa  for  you  all, 

"I  am,  my  dear  Mrs.  Thomas, 

"Tours, 

"D.  Wbbsteb." 


"WisraBeioH,  Iforcil  84, 1S«I, 

"Dear  Hebkt:  Mr.  Haight  returned  last  evening,  and  infonned  ma 
of  the  progress  of  his  mournful  journey,  I  was  afraid  he  would  pass  yon, 
but  could  wait  no  longer,  and  am  happy  that  no  greater  inconvenience 
occurred,  than  an  unnecessary  passage  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia. 

"  I  did  not  know  what  to  do  about  sending  the  body  home.  The 
expense,  I  was  aware,  would  be  considerable,  and  I  had  nobody  to  advise 
and  consult  with.  Finally,  I  acted  as  I  thought  would  be  most  agreeable 
to  your  mother,  your  sisters,  and  yourself;  and  as  I  should  wish  that  others 
might  act  toward  nie  in  like  circumstances.  To-day  you  will  reach  home; 
you  will  soon  perform  the  last  solemn  rites,  and  leave  your  beloved  brother 
to  sleep  with  kindred  dust.  You  will  then,  my  good  fnend,  have  done 
all  that  love  and  Iriendship  can  do,  and  must  reconcile  yourself,  without 
murmuring,  to  the  will  of  God.  This  providence  is  mysterious,  but  that 
which  we  know  not  now  we  shall  know  hereafter.  Every  thmg  is  well, 
because  every  tting  is  in  His  hands,  without  whose  knowledge  not  a  spar- 
row falleth  to  the  ground, 

"  I  am  aware  that  your  mother,  Mm.  Porter,  and  the  other  'ustcr^,  wiU 
be  penetrated  with  a  most  profound  grief.  They  will  shed  many  tears, 
but  pray  them  to  be  comforted,  and  enjoy  gratefnily  the  recollection  con- 
nected with  the  beloved  object,  now  that  they  can  see  his  face  no  more, 
I  have  lost  children,  as  dear  to  me  as  the  drops  of  my  own  blood.  I  have 
lost  other  relatives  and  fidends,  sometimes  cut  down  by  most  sudden  and 
awfiil  strokes,  and  I  have  suffered  most  keenly  ftom  those  bereavements, 
yet  I  thaJik  God  that  those  children  and  those  friends  have  lived.  The 
pain  occasioned  by  their  loss  is  more  than  compensated  by  the  pleasure 
of  being  conscious  that  they  have  lived,  and  that  they  do  live,  and  that 
the  death  of  the  body  cannot  annihilal*  their  spiritual  esistence.  There 
is  a  gratification,  though  a  melancholy  one,  in  the  recollections  connected 
with  a  beloved  object  deceased.  The  past  is  a  treasure  well  secured  and 
safe  i^aicst  all  occurrences. 

"  Poor  Ray's  last  moments  of  calmness  were  occupied  with  thoughts 
upon  you  all,  and  with  calm  and  resigned  reflections  upon  his  ovm  situa- 
tion. He  did  not  appear  unwilling  to  die,  if  such  were  the  will  of  God, 
but  for  your  sakes  he  wished  to  live.  He  spoke  of  his  mother,  his  sisters, 
his  brother,  and  of  the  society  of  Duxhury,  tj)  which  he  seemed  very  much 
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attached.  He  spoke  of  Mr.  Ware,  and  said  he  would  donbtless  preach  a 
funeral  sermon  on  the  occasion.  He  spoke  a  good  deal  of  religious  mat- 
ters, incoherently  in  his  fits  of  wildness,  and  at  other  times  connectedly 
and  soberly,  and  said  he  wished  to  impress  on  all  the  duty  of  living  in  tliia 
world  as  in  a  state  of  preparation  for  another.  He  told  me  where  I  should 
find  all  my  papers  which  were  in  his  possession,  and  said  what  he  thought 
necessary  in  regard  to  my  business.  For  aome  hours  before  his  death  he 
was  not  sensible,  but,  so  far  as  I  could  judge  from  his  countenance,  he 
sometimes  appeared  distressed,  at  other  times  free  from  pain.  When  the 
latt«r  was  the  case,  a  serene  and  happy  smile  was  on  his  countenance,  and 
I  had  no  doubt  but  be  had  before  his  contemplation  those  happy  visions, 
which,  in  an  earlier  period  of  his  sickness,  he  said  had  been  revealed  to 
him,  tad  of  which  he  continued  to  speak  often  in  his  quiet  moments.  He 
left  no  particular  message  for  any  of  the  family,  but  was  abimdant  in 
pouring  out  his  last  blessings  upon  you  all.  And  now,  dear  Henry,  dear 
Mrs.  Thomas,  dear  Ann,  and  all  the  members  of  the  family,  since  love  and 
affection  can  do  no  more,  leave  him  in  the  hands  of  God.  Be  thankful 
that  he  has  lived  on  earth  so  long,  and  weep  not  aa  those  without  hope. 
That  death  which  has  happened  early,  must  have  happened  some  time,  and 
of  the  proper  time  God  is  the  only  judge.  And  may  His  blessing  be  with 
yon  and  with  us  all. 

"Daniel  "Webster." 

Thus  was  this  great  man,  although  intently  occupied  with 
the  affairs  of  the  country,  absorbed  for  the  time  by  the  fate  of 
an  unimportant  individual,  who  merely  formed  a  very  humble 
part  in  the  scheme  of  his  private  and  domestic  life.  What 
Mr.  "Webster  was,  in  his  real  nature,  can  be  known  only  by 
these  manifestations  of  bis  heart.  They  are  as  important 
to  his  personal  history  as  his  utterances  on  public  topics.  His 
intellectual  power,  his  renown  as  a  statesman,  his  compre- 
hensive patriotism,  are  aU  sufficiently  appreciated.  Yet  these 
parts  of  hie  character  must  not  be  accounted  to  have  been  its 
whole.  Its  tenderness  and  its  grandeur  are  alike  to  be  con- 
sidered in  any  just  estimate  of  the  man. 

Before  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  which  took  place  on 
the  21st  of  July,  the  probabiKty  of  the  election  of  General 
Harrison  became  very  strong.  An  extraordinary  agitation  had 
begun  to  spread  through  the  whole  country  at  an  early  period 
in  the  summer.  The  people  came  together  in  great  masses  to 
listen  to  political  speeches,  with  an  interest  that  was  unpre- 
cedented. Popular  conventions,  processions,  and  meetings,  be- 
came matters  of  every-day  occurrence.     As  soon  as  the  canvass 
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was  fairly  opened,  Mr.  Webster  was  overwiielmed  with  letters 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  "  Tippecanoe  clubs  "  and  "  log- 
cabins  "  were  not  complete  until  they  had  made  him  an  hon- 
orary member,  and  the  invitations  to  address  Whig  mass- 
meetings  and  conventions  came  like  an  inundation.  Fifteen  or 
twenty  different  towns  simultaneously  claimed  him  for  the 
Fourth  of  July.  Every  means  was  resorted  to  by  committees 
to  secure  him  for  their  special  occasion.  The  invitations  from 
ISTew  Hampshire  put  forward  the  claim  of  the  State  of  his 
birth,  while  those  from  the  Western  States  alluded  to  his  well- 
known  interest  in  that  great  section,  and  to  the  services  which 
he  had  rendered  to  it.  If,  in  the  confusion  of  all  these  calls,  he 
found  himself  able  to  accede  to  one,  he  was  immediately  pressed 
to  afford  the  people  in  the  neighboring  counties  an  opportunity 
of  hearing  him.  Places  a  hundred  miles  distant  from  that  at 
which  he  had  consented  to  speak,  hoped  that  he  would  favor 
ihen-k,  now  that  he  was  "  so  near."  In  all  om-  political  history 
there  has  been  no  such  universal  popular  wish  to  hear  public 
topics  discussed  by  any  single  statesman,  Tlie  desire  to  hear 
Mr,  Webster  arose  from  the  unusual  excitement  in  men's  minds, 
and  from  the  feeling  that  his  opinions  were  of  the  utm<«t  im- 
portance to  a  connect  settlement  of  the  questions  at  issue  in 
the  pending  election. 

Those  questions  chiefly  arose  from  the  deranged  condition 
of  the  currency,  and  from  the  stagnation  of  business  which  such 
derangement  of  necessity  produces.  The  pohey  and  couree  of 
the  last  three  Administrations  were  under  review  before  the 
people,  and  on  these  questions  Mr.  Webster  sought,  in  the 
general  upheaving  of  society,  to  guide  and  instruct  the  public 
mind,  as  well  as  to  gratify  its  thii'st  for  pohtical  discussion. 
His  principal  speeches  were  made  at  Saratoga  in  August,  at 
Bunker  Hill  and  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  September,  and 
at  Richmond  in  October.'  In  these,  and  in  all  the  other 
numerous  public  addresses  which  he  made  in  the  coume  of  this 
summer  and  autumn,  the  condition  of  the  currency  and  tho 
causes  of  that  condition,  the  necessity  for  a  regulating  power, 
and  the  responsibility  of  the  preceding  Democratic  Administra- 
tions for  the  existing  state  of  things,  were  the  great  topics.  In 
'  Works,  ii.,  1-103. 
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the  cii-eumstancea  attending  the  election  of  General  Harrisou 
to  the  presidency,  tliere  was  donbtlesB  a  great  deal  of  vague 
general  excitement,  at  once  evinced  and  promoted  by  certain 
popular  cries,  which  did  not  prove  that  a  definite  political  issue 
was  acted  upon  by  all  the  masses  of  people  who  gave  their  votes 
to  the  Whig  candidate.  But,  after  deducting  all  that  should  be 
subtracted  on  this  account  from  the  real  meaning  of  the  elec- 
tion, a  full  investigation  of  the  whole  canvass  will  show  that 
the  r^ult  was  a  popular  verdict  against  the  course  that  had 
been  pursued  under  General  Jackson  and  Mr.  Van  Buren  in 
relation  to  the  currency,  and  a  popular  assertion  of  tiie  expe- 
diency and  necessity  of  establishing  a  national  bank  of  some 
kind,  under  proper  regulations  and  restrictions.  That  the 
people  of  the  United  States  remained  constant  to  this  opinion, 
I  do  not  mean  to  affirm,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  further  descrip- 
tion of  Mr.  Webster's  relation  to  this  subject,  it  will  appear 
from  what  accidental  and  personal  causes  the  Whigs  were 
unable  to  give  effect  to  a  policy  which  they  claimed  to  have 
received  the  sanction  of  the  people.  But,  that  the  fait  result 
of  this  election  was  such  as  I  have  described  it,  there  can  be 
little  doubt. 

[from   MH.    DENI80B.] 

"  OasraaroN,  Mca-eA  33,  ISM. 

"  My  deah  8th  :  It  gave  us  sincere  pleasure  to  hear  of  your  safe  return 
to  ji>ur  own  shores.  I  have  been  putting  off  writiiig  to  yon  from  day  to 
day,  in  the  hopes  of  making  my  letter  more  acceptable,  by  its  containing 
the  account  of  the  Water  Meadows.'  This  is  now  finished  and  with  the 
printer,  but  there  has  been  a  delay  with  the  engraver,  who  has  a  plan  of 
the  meadows,  and  drawii^  of  the  valves  and  shuttles  to  send  out  with  the 
letter-press,  and  without  which  it  would  be  very  incomplete.  I  will  take 
care  that  a  copy  shall  be  sent  you  as  soon  as  oae  can  be  procured.  My 
account  is  plain  and  matter-of-fect ;  it  will  require  a  little  dreeing  up  fi'om 
your  own  recollections,  to  bring  the  reality  before  the  eyes  of  those  who 
have  never  seen  the  ground.  Do  jou  remember  how  happily  the  thick 
miat  cleared  off  when  we  got  into  the  old  forest,  and  how  the  white  barb 
of  the  birch  glanced  in  the  sun  among  the  old  brown  oaks  S  We  had,  as 
yoa  predicted  for  us,  a  winter  of  continued  wet.  The  ground  remained  in 
tlie  state  in  which  you  saw  it,  more  like  chaos  than  old  worn-out  tillage. 
Very  little  wheat  was  sown  before  Christmas,  and  the  faces  of  Heroci'  and 
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Co.  looked  very  Wank.  The  rain  continued  through  January;  all  hopea 
were  tlien  set  on  February.  February  came,  and  the  wet  eontimied  till 
about  the  20th,  and  then  cold  winds  and  frost  set  in,  and  perfectly  dry 
weather  has  continued  ever  since.  In  a  week  the  whole  aspect  of  matters 
changed.  The  land  was  fit  for  working,  wheat  was  sown  over  thousands 
and  tlionsands  of  acres,  and  I  should  say  that  we  are  now  rather  forwarder 
than  usual  with  sowing  the  spring  com.  As  more  wheat  than  usual  w^aa 
sown  on  the  dry  lands  last  autumn,  and  as  now  the  wet  lands  have  all 
been  sown,  though  late,  I  should  not  be  surprised,  if,  with  a  favorable 
year,  the  produce  of  wheat  will  rather  exceed  than  fall  short  of  an 
average.  So  entirely  have  twenty  dry  days  cut  up  prophets  and  their 
predictions. 

"  I  have  hardly  been  a  day  away  fi'Om  home  since  you  were  here,  except 
to  London  for  a  few  days  at  the  end  of  Februaiy,  to  attend  the  marriage 
of  the  eldest  of  my  unmarried  sisters.  There  has  been  no  great  change  in 
political  matters  since  you  were  here.  The  Tory  party,  by  compelling  a 
vote  of  confidence  at  the  opening  of  the  aesaioa,  did  all  that  was  possible, 
and  more  than  was  thought  possible,  to  strengthen  their  opponents.  The 
GoYemment,  having  got  this  vote  of  general  confidence,  need  not  regard 
incidental  defeats.  In  commercial  matters,  not  much  change  either.  It 
has  been  a  severe  winter  for  the  laboring  population  in  the  manufecturing 
towns,  and  all  eyes  are  turned  to  America,  earnestly  hoping  that  you  will, 
ivith  your  usual  elaaticity,  set  things  to  rights  at  home,  and  enable  the 
stream  of  commerce  to  fiow  as  heretofore, 

"  I  make  sure  that  your  trip  to  Europe  has  vastly  increased  the  cii'cle 
of  youi  interests.  As  it  was  said,  by  as  many  languages  as  a  man  speaks, 
by  so  many  times  is  he  a  man.  It  is  as  true,  by  as  many  countries  as  a 
man  has  seen,  by  so  many  times  is  he  multiplied.  Now  that  the  occasion 
is  gone,  I  still  more  regret  the  very  little  time  I  had  the  fortune  to  spend 
in  your  society,  but  I  see  by  the  papers  they  are  building  steamboats 
longer  and  longer  every  day.  Soon,  perhaps,  it  will  save  trouble  to  make 
a  bridge  at  once.  So  before  very  long  we  must  meet  again.  The  casks 
of  apples  and  nuts  were  safely  received.  My  best  thanks  for  them.  The 
nuts  had  become  hard  and  dry,  but  the  apples  were  very  good.  I  gave 
one  cask  to  my  mother  in  London,  where  they  were  highly  prized.  I  shaU 
hope  for  the  account  of  your  affairs  at  home,  political  and  commercial, 
which  you  were  to  send  me.  I  take  great  interest  in  them,  and  so  must 
all  the  world,  for  they  affect  the  condition  of  all  the  world.  You  see  that 
little  black  man,  Thiers,  has,  for  the  moment  at  least,  beat  your  friend 
Louis  Philippe,  All  parties  and  people  here  are  unanimous  in  praising 
the  manners  and  bearing  of  our  Queen's  husband.  Prince  Albert.  Lady 
Charlotte  desires  her  best  remembrances,  and  to  be  allowed  to  join  me  in 
kind  regards  to  Mrs.  Webster  and  your  family. 
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"  Sydney  Smith  has  published  all  his  works  in  four  Tolumes,  his  articlca 
m  the  'Edinburgh  Review,'  and  hia  late  pamphlets  on  'Political  and 
Clerical  QneBtiona.'     I  think  the  boob  would  amuse  you." 

Mr.  Everett,  who  was  now  out  of  pulilie  life,  having  de- 
termined to  go  abroad,  had  written  to  Mr.  Webster,  offering 
to  superintend  the  education  of  his  son  Edward,  who  bad 
remained  in  Europe.  The  following  letters  relate  to  Mr. 
Everett's  departure : 


[TC 


"Waseuji 


"  My  DEAR  Sir:  T  sit  down  to  answer  your  very  kind  letter  of  th.e  Bth 
instant. 

"Tout  offer  in  regard  to  Edward  is  so  very  kind  and  advantageous, 
that  I  have  written  to  him  that,  uniesa  he  shall  have  made  definite  ar- 
rangements for  his  return  borne,  he  may  accept  it,  and  join  your  fiimily  at 
Florence,  or  elsewhere,  as  he  may  be  advised  by  you.  I  need  not  say  I  feel 
Benaibly  your  great  friendship,  as  manifested  in  this  matter.  I  am  sure 
Edward  will  be  most  grateful,  and  know  not  how  else  he  caa  pass  some 
time  with  more  chance  of  improvement.  He  is  amiable,  I  Iiope  tolerably 
well-mannered,  and  I  think  has  rather  a  strong  purpose  of  making  some- 
thing of  himself.  I  write  to  him  that  as  soon  as  you  land  in  Europe  you 
will  write  to  him.  His  address  is,  'Mr.  Edward  Webster,  M.  de  Boit,  Rue 
Beauregard,  No.  60,  Geneva.'  I  could  wish  also  that,  on  your  arrival,  you 
would  write  to  him  to  the  care  of  '  John  Watson,  Brunswick  Hotel,  Han- 
over Square,  London,'  to  be  kept  for  bim  there.  By  one  or  other  of  these 
means,  he  will  be  nearly  certain  to  hear  from  you  early. 

"  In  all  matters  relating  to  his  studies,  I  must  ask  your  friendly  and 
parental  directions  to  him.  I  believe  he  destines  himself  for  the  law ;  but, 
while  with  you,  he  wiU,  of  course,  attend  to  literature  and  general  knowl- 
edge, aad  I  hope,  make  progress  in  modem  languages,  especially  the 
French.     Whether  he  would  like  to  study  Italian,  I  do  not  know. 

"Let  me  know  if  there  be  any  thing  I  can  do  for  you,     I  shall  be 
i  tc  go  to  New  York  to  say  good  good-by  to  your  wife 
1,  and  to  give  you  a  parting  shake  by  the  hand. 
"With  all  possible  wishes,  yours, 

"  Dab'i. 


"  WaaHTNOTON,  Jfaj  35, 1810. 

"  Mv  BEAR  Sir  :  Some  time  in  August  I  hope  this  letter  will  be  put 
into  your  hand  by  my  persona!  and  particular  friend,  Mr.  Everett.    Twenty 
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yoaiB  f^o  Mr,  Everett  was  in  England,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  Lord 
Byron,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Lord  Stowell,  and  otliers,  wbo  have  since  joined 
the  great  congregation  of  the  dead.  He  remembered  yon,  and  he  has 
therefore  a  great  pleasure  tfl  come. 

"Mr.  Everett  is  a  scholar,  if  we  may  be  thought  to  have  reared  one  in 
America.  For  some  years  past  he  has  been  engaged  in  political  life,  as  a 
member  of  Congress  and  Governor  of  Massachusetts.  He  now  goes  abroad 
with  the  intention  of  paaeing  some  years  in  France  and  Italy,  His  femUy 
are  with  him,  but  he  has  informed:  me  that  he  thinks  of  leaving  them  in 
Paris,  and  of  making  a  short  visit  to  London  before  going  into  winter 
quarters  on  the  Continent,  As  he  is  my  fast  friend,  I  commend  him  to 
yon,  my  dear  Mr,  Rogers,  as  a  sort  of  '  Alter  Ego ; '  but  he  is  a  much  more 
learned,  a  more  wise,  and  a  better  'Ego,'  than  he  who  writes  this.  Have 
the  kindness  to  make  him  known  at  Holland  House. 

"A  thousand  blessings  attend  you,  my  dear  air,  and  many  happy  years 
yet  be  yours, 

"Das'l  Webbtek," 
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CHAPTEE    XXVII. 
1840-1841. 


election    of   president    hakri90n  — me.  webstee   invited  to 

become  eeceetaet  of   state oue  eelatioks   with   great 

beitain danger    of  wae motives   fob  accepting  tile 

tioh — -selection   of  a  bbs'attle  to  succeed   me.  webstee 

his  eesigna.t]ion   of   his   seat vmdioated  by  mk,  olat — ■ 

attitude  of  the  noetheasteen  eoundaey  question — state 

of    feeling    in    ekglaot* — the  case  of  the  caeoline 

Mcleod's  aerest  and  indictment  —  issteuction9  to  the 
attorney  -  geneeal^-death  of  president  harrison  —  con- 
tincation  of  the  haeeison  cabinet  undee  president  ttlee 

ANSWER  TO  THE  DEMAND  FOR  MCLKOD's  KELEASK EXTRAOR- 
DINARY   SESSION    OP    CONGEESa THE    QUESTION    OF    A    BAfTK 

THE  president's   "vETo"    OF   THE   BANK  BILL SEPAEATION  OF 

THE  WHIGS   FROM   PItESIDENT  TYLER ^MR.  WEBSTEe's    OPINIONS 

ON  THE  BANK  QUESTION— PROPOSED   "FISCAL  COEPOEATIOn" 

ATTACKS  ON  THE  PRESIDENT— RESIGNATION  OF  ALL  THE  CABINET 

EXCEPT   ME.  WEBSTER — -HIS   REASONS  FOE  EEMAINING CHANGE 

OF  MINISTET  IN   ENGLAND APPOINTMENT  OF  ME.    EVEJEEIT  AS 

MINISTER  TO  GEEAT  BRITAIN AOQUITTAi  OF  McLEOD— MR.  WEB- 

STEe's   new  law  to  meet   SUCH    CASES PEIVATE  COKEESPOND- 

ENCE SWINDLES   BY    "  MONEOE   EDWARDS." 

aEKEEAL  HAREISON"  was  chosen  President  of  the 
United  States,  in  November,  1840,  by  a  very  great 
majority.  This  triumph  of  the  Whigs  made  it  necessary  for 
Mr.  Webster  to  accept  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State.    Dur- 
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ing  the  canvass,  he  had  been  in  confidential  correspondence 
with  General  Harrison,  with  respect  to  various  affairs ;  but 
nothing  whatever  passed  between  them  in  regard  to  Cabinet 
appointments,  until  Mr.  Webster  received  from  the  President- 
elect the  following  letter : 

■■] 


"  My  deail  Sib  ;  I  received  jour  kind  letter  of  tlie  lllii  ultimo  at  this 
place,  on  this  day  week,  just  as  I  was  about  to  set  out  for  Lexington,  to 
dine  with  Mr.  Clay,  who  had  waited  on  me  here,  aud  invited  me  up  to 
dine  with  some  of  my  old  Mends.  I  expected  to  be  absent  but  three  days, 
and  left  joura  and  other  letters  to  be  answered  on  my  return  ;  but  found 
it  impossible  to  get  away  or  evade  the  hospitalities  of  my  friends  in  and 
about  Lexington  until  this  morning,  and  I  avail  myself  of  the  flrst  moment 
of  being  alone  t<i  write  to  you. 

"  Since  I  was  first  a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  I  had  determined,  if 
successful,  to  solicit  your  able  assistance  in  conducting  the  Administra- 
tion, and  I  now  ask  you  to  accept  the  State  or  Treasury  Department.  I 
have  mj^elf  no  preference  of  either  for  you,  but  it  may  perhaps  be  more 
difficult  to  fill  the  latter  than  the  former  if  you  should  decline  it.  It  was 
the  flrat  designed  for  you  in  the  supposition  that  you  had  ^ven  more 
attention  to  the  subject  of  the  finances  than  Mr.  Clay,  to  whom  I  intended 
to  have  offered  the  State  Department.  This,  as  well  as  any  other  post  in 
the  Cabinet,  I  understood,  before  my  arrival  here,  irom  an  intimate  friend 
of  that  gentleman,  he  would  decline.  This  he  has  since  done  personally 
to  me.  If  you  should  think  it  advisable  to  pursne  the  same  course,  will 
you  do  me  the  favor  to  name  some  one  of  your  lastern  filenda  for  the 
Treasury  or  some  other  department.  Would  you  recommend  your  Gover- 
nor-elect for  the  Treasury,  if  you  should  determine  to  decline  it  ?  I  shall 
set  out  to-morrow  for  Louisville,  and  shall  be  at  home  as  soon  as  your 
answer  can  reach  Cleves.  Do  not  believe,  my  dear  sir,  that  I  mean,  by 
what  I  have  said  above,  to  restrict  your  choice,  as  to  the  formation  of  the 
Cabinet,  to  a  single  individuab  Give  me  yonr  advice  freely  and  fully  upon 
that  and  every  other  subject,  whether  you  occupy  a  place  in  the  Cabinet 
or  not,  and  it  will  be  at  all  times  thankfully  received  by  your  friend, 
"  W.  H.  Harrison." 

"While  this  letter  was  in  his  hands,  the  voice  of  private  and 
domestic  interest — that  interest  which  finds  its  best  expression 
in  the  tender  anxieties  of  woman — reached  him  from  his 
daughter.  She  was  not  a  person  who  could  not  weigh  the 
claims  of  the  country  upon  such  a  man,  but,  with  the  natural 
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inetinet  of  her  sex,  she  had  long  seen  some  of  the  epringa  of 
action  whieli  are  always  to  be  found  actuating  a  part  of  those 
by  -whom  every  such  statesman  Is  surrounded.  If  she  leaned 
to  the  caution  iphich  her  sagacity  led  her  to  feel  and  to  express, 
we  may  pardon  her  that  her  filial  love  was  stronger  than 
her  patriotism. 


[fkom  ji 

"  BosTOH,  Friday,  Decemier  II,  1840. 

"  I  THANK  you,  dear  fetter,  for  your  kind  letter  from  Philadelphia, 
which  I  received  to-day,  and  still  more  for  the  veisea  enclosed  in.  it.  I 
think  them  beantiful,  dear  father,  and  thank  yon  for  associating  me  in, 
remembrance  with  my  dear  mother.  I  have  never  thought  of  her  so  often 
as  since  I  have  had  a  child  of  my  own,  and,  could  I  be  but  half  so  good  a 
mother  as  she  was,  I  might  hope  to  fulfil  my  duty  to  my  little  girl,  but 
hers,  I  fear,  was  a  goodness  which  I  cannot  att.ain. 

"  We  are  all  qnite  well  here.  My  strength  increases  gradually,  and  I 
hope  -before  long  to  be  qnite  myself  again.  I  wish  jou  could  see  my  baby. 
She  has  improved  very  much  since  you  left,  and  begins  to  show  soitie 
signs  of  intelhgence.  Everybody  says  she  is  a  very  bright  child,  but,  of 
course,  evorybody  wonld  tell  its  mother  ao,  and  she,  of  course,  believes  it. 

"We  cannot  have  had  so  much  snow  here  as  there  has  been  farther 
South,  for  I  have  not  heard  of  our  railroads  being  impeded.  We  have 
had  enough,  indeed,  to  make  poor  sleighing  and  intolerable  walking. 
Ton  are  now,  I  suppose,  immersed  once  more  in  the  cares  and  excitements 
of  public  life.  Do  not  let  it  interfere  with  your  hpalth,  dear  father. 
Pray,  let  that  be  your  greatest  consideration.  Surely  you  have  done 
enough  for  your  country,  did  you  never  utter  another  word  in  its  behalf, 
to  be  considered  the  best  and  noblest  among  the  noble  sons  of  America. 
Has  not  the  fame  of  your  greatness  extended  to  the  iitteimost  parts  of  the 
earth}  It  cannot  be  increased,  and  do  not,  dearest  father,  wear  yourself 
out  for  the  good  of  a  countiy  ungrateful  at  best.  What  is  the  whole 
country  to  your  femily  when  weighed  in  the  balance  with  one  hour  of 
sickness  or  anxiety  which  it  causes  you  ?  I  am  no  great  patriot,  I  do  not 
love  Rome  better  than  Oa:sar ;  the  advancement  of  party  bettei'  than  my 
own  dear  fether.  I  delight  to  think  that  you  have  never  held  an  ofBce,  a 
fact  which  can  be  pointed  to  as  proof,  if  proof  were  wanting,  of  the  per- 
fect disinterestedness  of  your  patriotism.  Don't  you  think  you  would  be 
happy  to  live  once  more  at  home  with  your  old  friends  ?  Do  come  back 
to  us,  dear  fether,  and  do  not  be  persuaded  to  stay  in  Washington  by 
persons  who  may  not  be  altogether  disinterested  in  their  motives,  who 
may  look  to  you  to  advance  them  farther  than  thek  own  unassisted  efforts 
could  eva'  do.  Do  not  be  angry  with  mo,  dear  father,  for  saying  all  this: 
43 
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my  pen,  I  fear,  has  outran  my  discretion,  but  I  tiave  thouglit  so  much  on 
this  BUtiject  lately,  that  I  haye  said  more  than  I  intended.  I  am  not 
natarally  anapicious,  liut  I  do  mistrust  some  of  your  friends,  Tou  must 
not  think  that  my  husband  has  influenced  me  at  all,  as  he  does  not  know 
of  my  writing  you,  and  perhaps  would  think  me  quite  wrong  in  doing  so. 
You  must  forgive  me,  if  I  have  said  more  than  a  daughter  ought. 

"  I  hear  from  mother  frequently ;  she  seems  to  be  having  a  gay  time  in 
New  York,  Every  thing  goes  on  in  our  quiet  town  as  when  yow  were 
here.  The  ladies  are  more  interested  in  the  prospect  of  asaemblifs  than 
any  thing  else,  Caroline  and  her  children  are  well,  Mr.  Joy  is  shooting 
deer  on  the  Cape.  He  sent  honie  a  noble  one  yesterday.  I  believe  they 
have  killed  two  of  the  poor  things.  Mr,  White  and .  his  wife  are  at  the 
Maverick  House. 

"  I  hope  you  will  succeed  in  getting  comfortable  quarters  in  Washing- 
ton. Pray  remember  me  to  Mrs.  Lindsley  audHarriet,  Caroline  Appleton 
desires  her  best  love  to  you,  and  I  am  ever,  dear  father,  your  aflectionate 
daughter. 

But  if  there  over  was  a  man  whose  de&tiiiy  was  controlled 
by  public  events  and  circumstances,  which  rendered  a  sacrifice 
of  private  interests  unavoidable,  it  was  Mr.  Webster.  It  was 
not  his  real  desire  to  enter  the  Cabinet  at  all.  If  he  could 
have  consulted  his  personal  wishes,  and  had  felt  that  his 
pecuniary  circumstances  would  allow  it,  he  would  have  pre- 
ferred the  post  of  minister  to  England.  ■  But,  as  soon  as  the 
result  of  the  election  was  known,  he  began  to  receive  multi- 
tudes of  letters-congratulating  him  and  the  country,  and  attrib- 
uting that  result  mainly  to  him.  Most  of  these  intimated  the 
wish  and  expectation  of  the  people  from  all  quarters  that  he 
should  stand  at  the  head  of  the  new  Cabinet,  and,  when  it  was 
understood  that  this  position  had  been  oiFered  to  him,  he  was 
ui^ed  from  all  sides  not  to  think  of  declining  it.  The  impor- 
tance of  the  crisis  and  the  need  of  a  "strong  hand  near  the 
head  of  the  Administration  "  were  urged  upon  him  with  irre- 
sistible force.  The  following  are  his  answer  to  General  Harri- 
son and  the  General's  reply  : 


[T< 

"WsBHiBOTOB,  Jfeceni&ef  n,  ISiO. 

"Mt  DBiAH  Sir  :  Having  been  detained  on  my  way  by  the  late  storm, 
I  did  not  reach  this  city  until  the  evening  of  the  9th,  and  yesterday  moru- 
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itig,  the  lOth,  your  letter  of  the  tst  instant  was  delivered  to  mc  bj  Colonel 
Bond. 

"  It  becomes  me,  in  the  first  place,  to  acknowledge  my  grateful  sense 
of  the  confidence  evinced  by  your  commiinication,  and  to  assure  you  how 
highly  I  yalue  this  proof  of  your  Mendship  and  regard. 

"  The  ijiieation  of  accepting  a  seat  ia  your  Cabinet,  should  it  he  tendered 
to  me,  has  naturally  been  the  subject  of  my  reflections  and  of  consultations 
with  friends.  The  result  of  these  reflections  and  consultations  has  been, 
that  I  should  accept  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  should  it  be  offered  to 
me,  under' circumstances  such  as  now  exist. 

"  I  am  willing,  therefore,  to  undertake  the  duties  of  the  office,  prepared 
to  give  to  their  faithful  discharge  my  best  ability  and  all  my  efforts, 

"  Ton  are  Idnd  enough  to  suggest  that  my  acquaintance  with  the  suh- 
jects  of  currency  and  finance  might  render  me  useful  as  head  of  the 
Treasury,  On  that  suhject  my  view  has  been  this ;  I  think  all  important 
questions  of  revenue,  finance,  and  currency,  properly  belonging  to  the 
Executive  should  be  Cabinet  questions  ;  that  every  member  of  the 
Cabmet  sh  uld  give  them  hia  best  consideration,  and  especially  that 
the  icsults  of  theae  dehherations  should  receive  the  sanction  of  the 
Pre'ade  t 

This  seen  s  nee  sairi  tr»  union  and  efBciency  of  action.  If  to  these 
counsels  I  mav  be  supjo'icl  ah!e  to  contribute  anything  useful,  I  shall 
withhold  myself  from  10  degree  of  labor,  and  no  just  responsibility, 

"  For  the  daily  details  of  the  Treasury,  the  matters  of  account,  and  the 
supervision  of  subordinate  officers  employed  in  the  collection  and  dis- 
bursement of  the  pubUc  moneys,  I  do  not  think  myself  to  he  particularly 
■well  qualified,  I  take  this  occasion  to  say  I  entirely  concur  in  the  opinion 
which  has  been  expressed  by  you,  that  on  these  subjects  of  finance  and 
revenue,  as  on  other  grave  subjects,  the  duty  of  originating  important 
measures  properly  belongs  to  Congress. 

"  By  accepting  now  the  offer  of  the  Department  of  State,  however,  I  do 
not  wish  to  preclude  you  from  again  suggesting  the  Treasury  Department 
to  me,  if  you  should  find  it  more  easy  to  fill  the  former  than  the  latter 
office  satisfectorily  with  another  person. 

"Ton  are  pleased  to  ask  my  opinions  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  filling 
the  other  departments. 

"  On  this  important  and  delicate  subject  I  will  write  to  you  within  two 
days.  I  now  only  assure  yon  that,  in  what  I  may  say,  my  object  will  be 
only  to  make  suggestions  for  your  consideration ;  as  I  have  confidence  in 
your  judgment,  and  no  motive  but  to  see  yon  surrounded  by  a  strong, 
comprehensive,  and  popular  Cabinet,  such  as  shall  satisfy  the  expecta- 
tion of  the  country,  and  promise  success  and  honor  to  your  Adminis- 
tration. 

"  Tours  very  truly, 

"D,  Websteb." 
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"  HoDTH  Bend,  Decfmber  37, 1840. 

"  My  dear  Sir  :  I  duly  received  your  favor  annoimomg  your  having 
acceded  to  my  wish  in  taking  a  place  in  the  new  Cabinet,  and  I  entirely 
approve  of  your  choice  of  the  two  tendered  to  you. 

"  Tour  Buhaequent  lettei',  making  snggestjons  as  to  the  filling  the  other 
departmontB,  has  also  been  received,  and  I  thank  you  for  them,  I  will 
not  come  to  any  de6»it«  conclnaion  ae  to  the  Treaanry,  War,  and  Navy, 
unto  I  reaeh  ■Washington,  which  will  be  about  the  last  of  Janui^. 

"  I  tell  you,  however,  in  confidence,  that  I  have  positively  determined 
gainst  S— — ;  there  is  no  consideration  which  would  induce  me  to  bring 
him  into  the  Cabinet.    We  should  have  no  peace,  with  his  intriguing,  rest- 


"  "We  will  have  nobody  of  that  character ;  and,  if  we  do  not,  and  can 
secure  men  of  competent  talents  and  moral  worth,  we  can  insure  to  our- 
selves a  quiet  and  successful  Administration.  Depend  upon  it,  we  have 
the  people  with  us,  and  if  we  do  not  depart  fi'om  onr  professions  they  will 
stick  to  us.  I  am  glad  to  say  that,  as  fer  as  I  can  learn,  yonr  call  to  the 
State  Department  has  given  universal  satisfection  to  our  political  friends. 

"From  the  number  of  visitors  which  I  have  here,  I  have  less  leisure 
than  when  I  am  in  Cincinnati. 

"  I  am,  deaf  sir,  most  truly  yours, 

"W.  H.  Haekison." 

Bat  once,  since  the  United  States  became  an  independent 
power,  had  there  been  such  an  accnmulation  of  qnestiona 
threatening  to  disturb  their  peaceful  relations  with  Great  Brit- 
ain, ae  that  which  Mr.  Van  Buren's  Administration  devolved 
upon  its  successors.  In  the  first  place,  the  negotiations  respect- 
ing the  hoimdary  between  the  United  States  and  the  British 
Provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Canada,  which  had  been  going 
on,  at  intervals,  ever  since  the  Treaty  of  1T8S,  had  resulted  in 
nothing.  The  subject  had  become  involved  in  an  inextricable 
maze  of  difficulties,  arising  from  the  various  attempts  to  ascer- 
tain the  true  construction  of  the  treaty,  and  to  establish  the 
line  that  it  called  for.  At  the  close  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  presi- 
dency, it  had  been  agreed  that  there  should  be  a  new  survey 
and  a  new  arbitration,  but  the  mode  of  constituting  the  arbi- 
tration and  of  submitting  the  questions  in  controversy  had 
become  hopelessly  complicated  with  a  variety  of  projects  and 
counter-projects,  pending  which  tliere  was  an  agreement  re 
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specting  tlie  temporary  possession  of  the  disputed  territory,  in 
wliieh  it  had  been  and  continued  to  be  very  difficult  to  keep 
the  peace. 

To  this  long-standing  subject  of  dispute,  tliere  had  been 
added  others  of  a  still  more  irritating  character.  In  1837 
there  was  a  civil  commotion  or  rebellion  in  Canada,  on  the 
suppression  of  which  many  persona  who  had  been  engaged  in 
it  fled  to  the  United  States,  and  here  organized,  with  the  aid 
of  some  of  our  citizens,  the  means  of  making  hostile  incursions 
into  that  province.  'For  this  purpose  they  made  use  of  an 
American  eteamboat  called  "  The  Caroline,"  which  was  said  to 
have  carried  supplies  and  reenforcements  for  the  invaders  from 
Navy  Island  in  the  Niagara  E.iver  to  the  Canadian  shore.  In 
the  latter  part  of  December,  an  expedition  left  the  Canadian 
side  of  the  river,  to  accomplish  the  destruction  of  this  vessel, 
then  believed  to  be  at  Navy  Island,  which  was  British  territory. 
The  Caroline  was,  in  fact,  at  that  time  moored  to  the  Ameri- 
can shore,  oppc«ite  to  the  island.  The  persons  composing  the 
expedition,  or  some  of  them,  thereupon  crossed  to  the  American 
side,  cut  out  the  vessel,  set  her  on  fire  and  adrift,  and  she  was 
carried  over  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  A  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  named  Durfree,  was  killed  in  the  fray,  at  the  time  of 
the  capture  of  the  vessel.  The  Government  of  Great  Britain 
immediately  avowed  this  invasion  of  our  territory  to  be  a  public 
act,  and  a  necessary  measure  of  self-defence;  but,  when  Mr. 
Van  Buren  went  out  of  office  in  March,  1841,  it  was  a  disputed 
point  whether  the  avowal  had  been  made  in  "  an  authentic 
manner."  This  affair,  moreover,  had  become  complicated  with 
another  difKealty  which  grew  out  of  it.  In  November,  1840, 
one  Alexander  McLeod  came  into  the  State  of  New  Torls  from 
Canada,  and  was  arrested  by  the  State  authorities,  up.ui  his 
own  boastful  declarations  that  he  had  himself  murdered  Durfree 
at  the  time  of  the  capture  of  the  Caroline.  McLeod  was  held  for 
trial  by  the  State  authorities  on  this  charge  of  murder,  and  at 
the  close  of  Mr.  Van  Bnren's  presidency  he  was  detained  in  jail 
at  Lockport,  N.  T,,  awaiting  his  trial.  Popular  feeling  both  in 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  was  in  a  state  of  great 
exasperation,  in  consequence  of  the  grievances  alleged  on  each 
side  of  this  controversy,  and  undoubtedly  th(;re  liatl  been  nc 
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greater  hazard  of  war  between  the  United  States  and  England 
since  the  peace  of  1815,  than  was  incurred  by  the  delicate  and 
difficult  questions  growing  out  of  this  occurrence. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  long-standing  claim  of  England  to 
impress  her  own  seamen  and  to  take  them  out  of  American 
vessels  on  the  high-seaa,  in  time  of  war,  and  her  further  claim 
to  exercise  the  "  right  of  search,"  in  the  suppression  of  the 
slave-trade,  by  visiting  vessels  sailing  under  the  American  flag, 
in  order  to  ascertain  their  national  character,  had  not  been 
disposed  of. 

Before  the  actual  negotiations  were  entered  upon  which  vi-ere 
finally  to  settle  these  difficulties,  they  had  become  still  further 
complicated  by  a  new  cause  of  dissatisfaction.  In  the  winter 
of  1841-'i2,  the  brig  Creole,  with  a  cargo  of  merchandise  and 
slaves,  was  on  her  way  from  Richmond  to  New  Orleans,  when 
the  slaves  rose  upon  the  master  and  crew  of  the  vessel,  killed 
one  man  and  confined  the  rest  in  the  hold,  and  then  put  in  at 
the  port  of  Nassau,  on  the  British  island  of  New  Providence, 
in  the  West  Indies.  The  British  authorities  at  Nassau,  in- 
stead of  relieving  the  crew  and  setting  the  vessel  again  upon 
her  course,  as  it  was  afterward  claimed  they  ought  to  have 
done,  liberated  the  slaves  and  assisted  them  to  escape,  and  left 
the  crew  to  make  the  best  of  their  misfortune.  This  alleged 
outrage  was  resented  with  great  spirit  by  the  people  of  our 
Southern  States,  whose  peculiar  interests  were  affected,  and 
several  other  instances  of  the  racape  of  slaves,  when  American 
vessels  had  been  driven  by  stress  of  weather  into  Britisli  West 
Indian  ports,  were  called  to  mind,  and  served  to  make  up  a 
special  grievance  to  be  redressed  by  the  British  Government. 

Such  was  the  state  of  our  relations  with  Great  Britain 
when  the  Department  of  State  was  offered  to  Mr.  Webster. 
His  chief  motive  in  accepting  it  is  to  be  found  in  his  belief 
that  he  could  settle  these  controversies.  General  HaiTison  had 
become  President  of  the  United  States  by  a  very  large  popular 
vote.  It  was,  therefore,  to  be  expected  that  his  Administration 
would  command  the  coniidence  of  a  great  majority  of  the  people. 
The  general  voice  of  the  country  strongly  approved  his  act  in 
intrusting  to  Mr.  Webster  the  care  of  our  foreign  relations.  It 
was  quite  appiircnt  to  Mr.  Webster  hiins^elf  that,  if  he  could 
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not  dispose  of  tliese  questions,  no  one  could  do  so,  Tliey  were 
complex  in  their  character,  and  to  this  intrinsic  difficulty  there 
Lad  been  added  the  farther  embarrassment  arising  from  long 
and  involved  negotiations  which  had  advanced  none  of  them 
toward  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  To  attempt  their  settlement 
under  such  eircumetances  was  to  incur  a  great  risk ;  a  risk  that 
was  not  a  little  enhanced  by  the  tendencies  and  spirit  of  the 
very  eminent  statesman  who  held  the  seals  of  the  British 
Foreign  Ofdce  at  the  time  when  Mr,  "Webster  was  asked  to 
take  the  corresponding  position  in  our  Government, 

Lord  Palmerston  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  England  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  If  there  was  a  cer- 
tain frankness  in  his  diplomacy,  there  was  also  a  certain  tart- 
ness, especially  toward  the  United  States ;  a  quality  that  was 
perhaps  brought  into  play  toward  us,  by  what  had  long  been 
considered  in  England  as  the  aggressive  spirit  of  American  poli- 
ticians, Hr.  Webster  was  well  convinced  that  all  these  topics, 
each  involving  much  controversy,  must  be  handled  in  a  man- 
ner very  different  from  that  in  which  they  had  been  hitherto 
treated;  hut,  as  he  could  not  count  upon  a  change  of  ministry 
in  England,  he  had  to  accept  the  appointment  that  was  offered 
to  him,  in  the  prospect  that  the  negotiations  must  be  continued 
with  a  minister  who  had  not  manifested  a  conciliatory  temper 
toward  this  country,  and  whose  general  tendencira  were  sup- 
posed to  be  warlike.  But  Mr.  Webster's  reputation  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  entitled  him  to  believe  that  any  course 
which  he  should  recommend  to  be  taken  would  be  received  by 
the  public  mind  in  England  with  scarcely  less  attention  than  it 
would  be  in  the  United  States ;  and  that,  whoever  might  be  the 
minister  with  whom  he  should  have  to  conduct  these  contro- 
versies, it  might  be  in  Lis  power  so  to  shape  them  as  to  secure, 
to  his  moderate  and  just  views  of  what  was  right  for  both  coun- 
tries, a  preponderating  weight  of  British  as  well  as  of  Ameri- 
can opinion.  In  this  belief  he  assumed  tlie  duty  of  settling 
these  questions,  and  by  their  settlement  of  preventing  a  war. 

As  usual,  the  last  session  of  Congress,  previous  to  the  in- 
coming of  a  new  Administration,  was  one  of  no  considerable 
interest.  President  Van  Buren,  in  his  annual  message,  dis- 
cussed the  subject  of  the  finances,  lauding  the  Sub-Treasury 
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system,'  and  condemning  the  project  of  a  national  "bank.  In 
the  Senate  it  was  moved  to  refer  this  portion  of  the  message  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance.  Mr.  "Webster  asked  a  pmtponement 
of  the  subject  for  two  days,  and  then,  on  the  16th  of  Deeemtttr, 
made  an  elaborate  exposition  of  the  actual  situation  of  the  Treas- 
ury, showing  that  a  national  debt  had  already  been  begun.' 

Having  determined  to  accept  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State, 
and  expecting  to  resign  his  seat  in  the  Senate  before  the  4th  of 
March,  Mr,  "Webster  desired  that  Ma  friends  in  Massachusetts, 
in  the  choice  of  his  successor,  should  be  unembarrassed  by  the 
relations  that  had  long  been  known  to  exist  between  himself 
and  a  gentleman  who  was  much  thought  of  for  the  seat.  Mr. 
John  Quincy  Adams,  after  having  filled  the  office  of  President 
of  the  United  States,  which  he  left  at  the  age  of  sixty-two,  had 
entered  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  in  1831,  and  was  still 
in  public  life  and  still  a  member  of  that  body.  In  1836,  an  oc- 
currence had  taken  place  in  which  Mr.  "Webster  had  felt  him- 
self deeply  wounded  by  the  course  of  Mr.  Adams  toward  him. 
The  residt  was  a  coldness  between  them,  which  had  continued 
down  to  the  time  when  it  became  possible  that  many  of  the 
people  of  Massachusetts  might  desire  that  Mr.  Adams  should 
succeed  to  the  seat  of  Mr.  "Webster  in  the  Senate.  The  fol- 
lowing letter  was  addressed  by  Mr.  "Webster  to  one  of  his 
personal  friends  then  serving  in  the  Legislature  of  Massachu- 
setts: 

[to    the   HON.    SOLOMOH   IJHCOLH.] 

'■  Washington.  Jaaaary  15. 13*1. 

■'  My  DBAK  Sib  :  You  are  aware  of  my  intention  to  vacate  my  seat  in 
the  Senate,  in  such  season  as  that  it  may  be  flUed  before  the  3d  of  March. 

"  Ah  this  is  generally  espeet^d,  it  13  natui-al  that  the  thoughts  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  should  be  tm'ned  toward  the  subject  of  the  selec- 
tion of  a  successor. 

■'  With  such  elections  I  have  aever  interfered,  nor  do  I  intend  to  inter- 
fere now,  any  farther  than  wiU  appear  from  the  sequel  of  this  letter. 

"  It  is  obvious  that  Mr.  Adams  will  be  among  the  candidates,  out  of 

'  This  favorite  measure  of  Mr.  Van  sived  at  everj  subsequent  sesflioo  unUl 

Bareu's  had  been  introduced  at  tlie  extra  it  was  finally  mLide  a  taw  on  the  gOth  of 

Bea^ouofCoi^ressin  thefirat  yearof  his  June,  1S40. 

Administradon,  and  passed  the  Senate,  '  See  the  "Speech  on  the  State  of 

but  had  been  laid   0.1  t:i^  table  in  the  the  Finances  in  ISIO,"  in  Mr.  Websti!i''a 

House  of  Hepresentiitii;;s.      It  was   re-  Works,  v.,  40. 
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whom  a  choice  is  to  be  made.  Some  yeara  ago,  as  yon  well  Icnow,  an 
incident  occurred  which  interrupted  intercourse  between  Mr.  Adams  and 
myself  for  several  years,  and  wounded  the  feelings  of  many  of  ray  fiienda 
as  well  as  my  own.  With  me  that  occurrence  is  overlooked  and  forgotten. 
I  bury  all  remembrance  of  it  under  my  regard  for  Mr.  Adams's  talents, 
character,  and  public  services. 

"It  is  the  purpose  of  this  letter  to  express  a  hope  that  no  Mend  of 
mine  will  suffer  the  recollection  of  it  to  iniluence  his  conduct.  Perhaps  I 
am  guilty  of  presumption,  in  supposing  that  my  Mends  might  desire  this 
declaration  from  me ;  but,  in  that  case,  it  will  only  be  superfluous,  not 
harmful.  Mr.  Adams's  great  knowledge  and  ability,  his  experience,  and 
especially  his  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
country,  and  the  zeal  which  he  manifests  for  the  good  cause  of  the  coun- 
try, win  undoubtedly  make  him  prominent  as  a  candidate ;  and  I  wish  it 
to  be  understood  that  his  election  would  be  pereonally  altogether  agree- 
able to  me.  I  shall  write  to  nobody  else,  my  dear  sir,  on  this  suhgect. 
Tou  are  at  liberty  to  communicate  the  substance  of  this  lettw  whenever 
you  may  think  it  necessary  ;  but  I  do  not  wish  any  publicity  about  it, 
nor  any  use  made  of  it  not  called  for  by  circumstances. 

"  I  am,  dear  sir,  with  true  friendship  and  regard, 

"  Dah'l  Wkbstbk.' 
"Mr.  Lincoln." 

Mr.  Webster's  letter,  reaigning  his  seat,  addressed  to  the 
Vice-President,  was  read  in  the  Senate  on  the  22d  of  Febru- 
ary. The  letter  having  been  read,  Mr,  Wright,  of  New  York, 
and  Mr.  Ciithbert,  of  Georgia,  rose  eimnltaneouslj.  The  for- 
mer, a  leading  Senator,  long  politically  opposed  to  Mr.  Web- 
ster, probably  intended  to  pay  a  compHnient,  according  to  the 
amenities  which  generally  prevail  on  such  occasions.  But  the 
Vice-President  recognized  Mr.  Outhbert,  who  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  say,  that,  if  Mr.  Webster  had  been  in  his  seat,  he 
should  have  interrogated  him  on  a  subject  in  which  "the 
people  of  the  South  had  a  deep  and  vital  interest ;  and,  in  re- 
lation to  which,  it  had  been  said  that  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts had  undergone  some  change  of  opinion.  If  the  Senar 
tor  from  Massachusetts  could  explain  this  change  of  sentiment 
satisfactorily,  he  wonld  stand  better  and  stronger  and  firmer 
with  the  South.than  he  did  now."  It  appears  that  the  matter 
which  Mr,  Cnthbert  thought  proper  to  bring  forward  in  this 
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manner  related  to  the  opinion  said  to  have  been  expressed  by 
Mr.  Webster  many  years  previously,  that  Congress,  under  ite 
power  to  regulate  commerce  between  the  several  States,  could 
prohibit  the  transportation  of  slaves  from  one  State  to  another 
for  sale.  This  intemperate  and  foolish  attack  drew  from  Mr. 
Clay  the  following  rebuke  : 

"  Tliat  it  was  his  friend's  intention  to  resign  his  seat,  was  a  fiict  whlctt 
liad  for  some  time  been  generally  known,  and  had  been  stated  in  the  jour- 
nala  of  the  day,  and  the  Senator  had  been  here  in  Ida  seat  till  near  three 
o'clock.  He  must  therefore  repeat  the  espression  of  his  deep,  hie  pro- 
found regret  that,  at  a  moment  like  this,  when  every  member  of  the  body 
corld  not  but  feel  the  great  void  which  had  been  created  by  the  act  which 
had  just  been  announced  to  the  Senate,  from  the  absence  of  that  com- 
manding eloquence,  and  that  unsurpassed  logic  which  had  been  so  long 
and  so  often  exerted  in  support  of  the  rights  and  the  best  interests  of  this 
country ;  in  the  midst  of  this  feeling  of  general  regret — for  he  would  do 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  the  justice  to  believe  that,  notwithstanding 
political  differences  of  sentiment,  the  feeling  was  fully  participated  in  by 
them — that,  at  such  a  moment,  the  Senatjir  from  Georgia  should  have 
deemed  it  becoming,  and  a  suitable  opportunity,  to  introduce  the  subject 
to  which  he  had  just  alluded.  The  day  when  one  of  the  noblest  speci- 
mens of  American  eloquence,  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  these 
halls,  of  this  country,  and  of  our  common  nature,  had  retired  from  his  seat 
in  the  Senate,  perhaps  foi-eyer,  to  assume  a  station  of  still  higher  impor- 
tance, and  of  still  wider  influence  over  the  welfare  of  this  land,  was  cer- 
tMnly  not  the  time  that  most  gentlemen  would  have  selected  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inten'ogating  him  as  to  any  sentiments  he  might  at  a  former  time 
have  uttered.  He  doubted  its  propriety  at  any  time.  The  interrogatories 
to  be  put  had  no  connection  with  any  subject  now  before  the  Senate ;  and 
the  practice  had  nerer  been  introduced  into  our  American  halls  of  legisla- 
tion to  put  interrogatories  to  ministers,  as  was  customary  in  England, 
But,  if  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  had  recently  hitimated  any  change 
of  opinion  in  reference  to  the  subjects  to  which  the  member  from  Georgia 
alluded,  why  should  that  gentleman  doubt  his  sincerity)  On  what  suh- 
jeot  had  he  these  doubts  S  He,  standing  in  Ms  place,  could  be  witness 
for  his  Mend  from  Massachusetts,  that,  from  his  fii'st  appearance  in  the 
Senate  down  to  this  day  of  his  regretted  resignarion,  no  sentiment  had 
ever  been  advanced  by  him  which  was  not  peifeetly  catholic,  and  which 
did  not  regard  as  much  the  rights  of  the  South  and  the  great  interests  of 
the  West  aa  those  of  any  other  portion  of  the  Union ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
had  ever  been  ready  alike  to  defend  and  maintain,  in  the  most  detennined 
manner,  the  rights  of  every  quarter  of  the  countrj'.  He  had,  on  all  occa- 
sions, declared  it  aa  his  sentiment,  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  conferred  upon  Congress  no  power,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  touct 
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the  subject  to  which  he  presumed  the  Senator  allwded,  certainly  not  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  District ;  and  even  within  the  District,  tiithongh  he 
might  he  of  opinion  that  the  mere  abstract  power  did  exist,  yet  he  be- 
lieved as  strongly  that  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  exercise  it.  On  what 
subject,  tlien,  did  the  South  want  guaranties  aa  to  his  course  In  a  higher 
aad  more  extended  sphere  of  action  ?  His  elevatiou  to  that  station  was  an 
homage  richly  due  to  him  for  serriceB  and  talents  unreservedly  devoted  to 
the  service  of  the  country  for  twenty  or  twenty-flve  years  past  And  the 
present  was  the  first  and  only  proof  which  he  had  ever  received  of  the  due 
estimation  of  those  services  by  the  offer  of  m.y  office  under  the  Federal 
Government ;  and  he  would  here  publicly  expi'ess  hia  fliU  and  entire  con- 
viction that  there  was  no  subject  in  regard  to  which  the  South  need  in- 
dulge apprehenwon  in  consequence  of  his  elevation. 

The  following  private  correspondence  between  Governor 
Kent,  of  Maine,  and  Mi\  Webster,  just  previous  to  the  inaugu- 
ration of  President  Harrison,  exhibits  the  precise  attitude  of 
the  Boundary  Question  at  that  time  : 


"  AtrauBTi,  Ma,  FS^uary  IT,  18tl. 

"  Dbak  Sir  :  In  view  of  the  relation  which  it  is  understood  you  will 
fliistaiu  to  the  new  Administration,  and  the  position  I  now  occupy,  I  have 
taken  the  liberty,  at  this  early  day,  to  submit  to  you,  and  through  you  to 
the  President-elect,  some  conaiderations  on  a  subject  of  great  interest  and 
importance  to  the  United  States,  and  particularly  to  Maine.  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  great  questions  pending  imadjnsted 
between  this  country  and  Great  Britaia,  as  you  understand  them,  and,  I 
am  well  aware,  feel  them  in  all  their  importance  and  intricacy.  One  oi 
these  questions,  owf  great  question  of  boundary,  is  in  a  state  which  re- 
quires ability,  finnuess,  and  prudence,  in  those  who  are  to  manage  it. 
Maine  feels,  at  this  tiTae,'jieiwliarlf  sensitive  and  restless  under  the  arro- 
gant pretensions  and  hostile  movements  of  our  opponents.  There  will  be 
a  strong  and  earnest  appeal  for  aid  and  protection,  for  direct  and  imm&- 
Mate  action  on  the  part  of  the  General  Governments  The  spirit  of  our 
people  is  getting  up,  and  it  will  increase  in  sti'ength,  and  extend,  and  wiil 
not  be  satisfied  unless  a  course  of  policy  is  adopted  at  Washington  at 
once  firm  and  aetine.  The  long  delays  in  negotiations,  the  wearisome 
diplomatic  discussions,  beginning  about  nothing,  and  ending  where  they 
began,  have  led  us  in  Maine  to  lessen  very  much,  if  not  to  give  up  en- 
tirely, our  faith  in  this  mode  of  adjustment.  If  it  is  the  design,  as  I  trust 
and  believe  it  is,  of  the  new  Administration,  to  enter  upon  this  subject 
with  a  directness  of  purpose  and  distinctness  of  language  hitherto  un- 
known, and  adopt  a  new  mode  of  treating  the  question ;  and  if  it  shall  be 
the  wish  of  the  Administration  to  wooii  direct  eoUuion  pending  negotiations. 
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and,  at  the  same  time,  aatiafj  Maine  that  the  question  ia  in  progress 
under  favorable  auspices  for  us,  I  aiu  confident  no  course  could  be  taken 
which  would  do  so  much  to  effect  tliese  objects  as  the  apjiointment  of  a 
minieter  to  Mnglawi  from,  this  8tc^,  who  sliaO  be  qualified,  by  his  knowl- 
edge, experience,  general  character,  and  firranesa,  to  place  the  question  in 
Buch  a  position  as  may  be  desired  bj  his  Government  and  bj  the  State  of 
Maine,  I  feel  sProngly  that  it  will  be  very  difficult,  if  hot  impossible,  to 
keep  OUT  people  from  direct  collision,  if  some  assurance  is  not  given  by 
the  new  Administration  hy  Ue  acts  that  this  questioa  is  regarded  as  of  the 
first  importance  If  we  are  to  have  a  Southern  man  again  in  that  station, 
after  so  many  years  of  continued  occupancy  from  that  section,  the  feeling 
here  will  be,  I  fear,  that  the  old  coarse  ia  to  be  resumed,  and  a  long  and 
lingering  course  of  diplomatic  evasions,  change  of  front,  eto.,  etc.,  '  pojnt- 
no-point '  diacu^ions,  will  once  more  ovevcloud  the  prospect  of  settlement. 
But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  Maine  sees  that  one  of  her  own  citizens  is  sent  as 
minister,  and  that  a  new  prospect  is  opening,  I  have  no  doubt  tlmt  a  gen- 
eral espresaion  of  satisfaction  and  gratification  will  at  once  be  heard,  and 
the  Adminiatration  wiU  gain  strength  and  friends,  and  its  course  on  the 
question  be  approved  and  acquiesced  in.  I  am  confident  that  no  other 
course  could  be  taken  which  would  be  ao  popular  in  Maine,  and  tend  so 
directly  to  satisfy  and  quiet  the  public  mind. 

"  I  trust  you  will  pardon  my  freedom  and  frankness,  when  I  say  that 
it  seems  to  me  clear  that  a  Northern  man  shouJd  be  selected  for  this  mis- 
sion, and  that  M^ne,  before  any  other  State,  if  she  can  present  a  candidate 
qnalifled,  should  be  gratified.  Has  she  such  a  man  t  I  think  she  has, 
and  that  ffeorge  Mans  is  the  man.  Of  his  quahfications  I  need  not  speak. 
He  is  as  well  known  at  Washington  aa  at  home.  1  therefore  will  say 
nothing  more  on  that  point.  But  I  do  feel  that,  for  the  reasons  suggested 
and  only  hint«d  at,  his  selection  would  be  the  most  popular  and  useful  in 
every  respect  which  can  be  made.  Mmuc  would  much  regret  the  loss  of 
Mr.  Evans  from  the  Senate,  bnt  wonld  yield  him  readily,  if  he  is  to  atand 
at  the  post  where  our  interests  will  require  a  vigilant,  talented,  and  useful 
man.  I  have  no  right,  however,  to  say  that  Maine  would  be  willing  to 
risk  the  election  of  a  auccesaor  by  delay  beyond  the  time  of  adjournment 
of  the  Legislature.  But  this  will  not  occur  much,  if  any,  before  the  1st 
of  April.  With  my  beat  wishes  for  the  auccess  of  the  new  Administra- 
^on,  I  remain, 

"  Very  respectfully,  your  moat  obedient  servant, 

"  RDWAIiD  Kkut." 


"Dbae  Sib:  Mi'.  Randal!  has  handed  me  your  letter.  The  subjec 
the  Northeastern  Boundary  will  undoubtedly  attract  the  Preaidunt'a  at 
tion,  among  his  first  duties. 
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"Tou  mnBt  1)R  aware  of  three  things:  1.  Tliat  the  two  GoTernmenfa 
hare  agreed  to  settle  this  question  by  means  of  a  joint  commie^on,  with 
an  ulthnate  umpirage. 

"  3.  That  they  have  agreed  that  the  n^otiation  of  a  ooHventiou 
for  the  completion  of  thU  arrangement  shall  be  coiiducted  in  Wash- 
ington. 

"  3.  That  the  basis  of  such  convention  is  already  agreed  upon,  and  that 
only  some  matters  of  detail  remain  unsettled. 

"  In  this  state  of  the  ease,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  new  Administration, 
doubtless,  to  hasten  the  steps  of  the  parties  in  concluding  the  convention, 
as  far  as  may  be,  consistently  with  propriety ;  but  I  do  not  see  what  else  ia 
to  be  done,  imless  we  say  at  once  we  will  break  off  the  negotiations  and 
resort  to  force — a  step,  I  am  sure,  for  which  the  Cduntry  is  not  pre- 
pai-ed, 

"  It  is  to  be  recollected  that  Maine,  constantly  declining  compromise, 
has  insisted  unwaveringly  on  the  ascertainment  of  the  absolute  right  of 
the  ease.  To  comply  in  this  respect  with  what  she  has  so  strongly  per- 
sisted in,  the  arrangement  now  in  progress  was  entered  into,  as  being  obvi- 
ously the  only  mode  of  ascertaining  that  right,  and  as  being  also  in  strict 
compliance  with  the  stipulations  in  the  Treaty  of  Ghent.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  seems  reasonable  that  nothing  but  unpardonable  delay  on 
the  other  side  should  induce  the  GoTemment  of  the  United  States  to  take 
any  measures  except  such  as  may  be  calculated  to  accelerate  the  comple- 
tion of  the  convention. 

"I  should  be  very  sorry,  and  I  am  sure  the  President  and  the  whole 
Administration  wonld  be  sorry,  to  see  any  new  excitement  getting  up  on 
this  delicate  subject.  Tou  are  aware  that  nothing  can  be  more  dangerous 
than  popular  excitement  without  a  definite  as  well  as  a  just  object.  As 
things  now  stand,  excitement  can  have  no  effect  but  to  create  counter- 
excitement,  and  probably  delay  still  farther  the  object  of  all  parties,  that 
is,  a  pacific  and  immediate  adjustment  of  the  conti'oversy. 

"  I  beg  yon  to  understand  that  this  letter  is  written  as  a  private  letter, 
without  conversation  with  any  person  whatever, 

"  The  suggestion  in  your  letter  which  relates  to  a  distinguished  public 
man  and  friend  of  ours  shall  be  respectfiilly  communicated  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  due  time, 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

"  With  great  regard, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  Dan'i.  Webster, 
y  Governor  Kent," 


Mr,  Webster  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  Department  of 
State  on  the  4th  of  March,  1841,  at  a  moment  when  -the  feeling 
in  England,  caused  by  the  arrest  of  McLeod,  was  not  unlikely 
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to  produce  an  immediate  declaration  of  war,'  It  is  not  at  all 
improbable  that  the  fact,  known  in  Europe  in  the  early  part  of 
the  winter,  that  Mr.  Webster  was  soon  to  be  at  the  head  of  onr 
foreign  relations,  caused  the  British  Government  to  be  less  pre- 
cipitate than  they  might  otherwise  have  been.  But,  as  it  was, 
preparations  were  made  to  meet  the  event  of  McLeod's  convic- 
tion. The  following  private  letters  from  General  Cass,  then 
our  minister  at  Paris,  described  a  state  of  things  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  of  which  Mr.  Webster  was  also  well  in- 
formed from  other  sources, 

[PBOM  OENEBAI,  CASB.] 
(PHsate  ajid  confldentmV) 

"PiKis,  March  S,  1811. 

"Deak  Sik:  The  last  arrivals  from  the  United  States  lead  to  the 
belief  that  yon  will  be  the  Secretary  of  State  under  the  new  Administrit- 
tioD ;  under  this  presumption  I  write  to  you,  and,  even  if  it  ia  not  so,  my 
letter  can  do  no  harm.     It  will  still  be  in  good  hancb. 

"I  suppose  you  are  aware  of  the  instructiona  ^ven  by  the  British 
ministry  to  their  minister  at  Washington.  The  snbject  is  no  secret  here, 
and  was  freely  spoken  of  to  me  by  one  who  hn^w.  If  McLeod  is  exe- 
cuted, the  minister  is  to  leave  the  United  States.  It  ia  the  casus  ielU. 
But  any  sentence  short  of  this  is  not  to  lead  Ui  this  result. 

"The  immediate  occasion  of  my  writing  to  you,  at  this  moment,  is  aa 
follows:  A  person  ■with  good  means  of  informarion  called  npon  me  thia 
morning,  and  told  me  that  orders  had  been  given  to  a  large  portion  of  the 
British  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  to  rendezvous  gradually  at  Gibraltar, 
with  the  view  of  sending  them  from  there  to  Halifax.  That  unusual 
energy  was  displayed  in  the  navy  yards,  and  that  fourteen  steam-frigates 
would  be  ready  to  be  upon  the  coasts  of  the  United  States,  if  necessary,  in 
the  month  of  June,  and  that  the  first  stroke  would  he  at  New  York, 
That  all  this  is  finally  determined,  I  do  not  believe,  but  that  the  geieral  out- 
line is  correct  I  doubt  not.    My  informant  had  good  means  of  information. 

'  Extract  from  it  piiTnte  letter  to  Mr.  interfere  with   this  principle.     I  hope, 

Webster,  written  by  Mr.  E.  Vernon  Har-  however,  Mr.  McLeod  will  prove  not  to 

conrt,  under  date  of  March   12,  1841;  have  been  at  the  deatruotionof  the  Caro- 

"  Ab  to  McLaod'a  case,  I  assure  yon  there  line. 

is  in  this  country  but  one  feeling  on  the  "Toar  friend  who  was  so  kind  to 

subject  among  all  parljes  and  e.U  ranks,  me  and  my  brother,  at  Niagara  (General 

that,  if  he  shoald  be  condemned,  it  would  Porter),  told  us  he  thought  that  act  not 

be  suoh  an  outrage  on  interiuUiottal  ju9-  strictly  justifiable,  but  that  if  he  had  been 

tioe,  that  we  must  throw  away  the  scab-  one  of  the  British  he  would  have  done  it 

bard  at  once.     Other  nations  can  only  hunself.     He  also  said  he  was  satisfied 

deal  with  you  as    the   mimtri/,  and    no  that  no  fiving  being  was  on  hoard  when 

State  rights  (as  among  yourselves)  can  she  was  set  on  fire." 
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"  Of  one  thing  I  am  sure,  there  is  a  bad  feeling  against  lis  in  England, 
and  this  feeling  is  daily  and  manifestly  augmenting.  It  is  not  to  be  mia- 
understood  among  the  many  English  who  are  at  Paria,  and,  the  sooner  you 
are  prepared  for  the  consequences  at  home,  the  wiser  you  will  be.  The 
next  war  upon  the  ocean  is  to  see  greater  changes  than  have  occurred  in 
nayal  operations  since  the  invention  of  gunpowder.  The  events  upon  the 
Syrian  coast  have  opened  all  eyes  here  to  the  stHpassing  effects  of  steam. 
Wliat  is  to  prevent  a  fleet  of  steam-frigates  fiwm  being,  as  it  were,  its  own 
messenger,  aad  enteiing  at  once  into  the  harbor  of  New  York  ?  I  shall  not 
specttiatt)  upon  the  conseqnences,  because  you  can  estimate  them  better 
than  I  can.  But  I  cannot  but  recommend  that  every  exertion  be  used  to 
create  without  delay  a  steam  marine.  Ton  want  heavy  floating  batteries 
in  your  harbors.  Practical  men  are  losing  their  confidence  in  permanent 
forfificatione  before  this  new  enemy.  These  heavy  pieces,  carrying  balls 
weighing  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  pounds,  throw  their  missiles  with  a 
force  and  precision  which  stone  and  mortar  cannot  withstand,  and  they 
move  so  rapidly  that  they- are  aoon  beyond  the  reach  of  stationary  forti- 
fications. I  will  not  bore  you  any  more  at  this  moment,  but  trust  that  my 
motives  will  furnish  my  excuse  for  troubling  you. 

"I  am,  dear  air,  with  great  regard,  truly  yours, 

"  Lew.  Cass. 

"  Hon.  B.  "\Vel5ater." 


(^Prwate  and  am/ldential.) 

"  PAToa,  JlforcMS,  ISll. 

"  "  Dbab  Sik  I  wrote  you  by  the  last  steam-packet,  communicating  to 
you  some  intormstion  I  had  received  respecting  the  designs  of  the  British 
Government  '^mce  then  the  state  of  our  affairs  with  England  has  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Europe,  and  considerable  anxiety  prevails  upon 
the  subject  I  saw  the  King  four  times  \aai  week,  and  each  time  he  wua 
very  desirous  of  knowing  what  would  be  the  result,  and  last  evening  I 
had  a  long  conversation  with  him,  when  he  entered  fully  into  the  whole 
aff^r.  He  deprecates  war,  and  has  shown  the  greatest  wisdom  and  firm- 
ness in  the  support  of  peace.  But  he  fears  that  Prance  could  not  long  be 
kept  out  of  the  contest,  were  the  United  States  and  England  once  engaged. 
First,  because  there  is  everywhere  here  a  deep-rooted  aversion  to  England ; 
and,  secondly,  because  a  naval  warfare  would  soon  quiet  some  of  those 
pretensions  which  Englaiid  arrogates  to  herself  upon  the  ocean,  I  doubt 
not  that  Mr.  Stevenson  keeps  you  well  informed  of  every  thing  over  the 
Channel.  But  the  English  public  feeling  is  as  easily  ascertained  here  as  in 
London,  for  there  are  many  thousands  of  English  who  have  established 
their  resddence  here.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  I  have  met  but  one  who 
was  not  perfectly  satisfied  of  the  propriety  of  the  attack  upon  the  Caro- 
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line,  and  as  to  the  boimdnry,  thej  take  it  apon  trust,  and  seem  to  suppose 
the  contested  territory  as  clearly  theirs  as  Middlesex.  We  must  not  shut 
oar  eyes  to  the  fact  that  a  war  with  xm  would  meet  with  alni(«t  uniyeraal 
support  in  England.  One  of  the  bitterest  articles  against  us  has  just  ap- 
peared in  the  Sun,  a  radical  journal  heretofore  ¥ery  friendly.  The  fact  is, 
the  English  are  the  most  credulous  people  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  in  all 
that  concerns  their  own  wishes  or  pretensions.  They  are  always  right  and 
everybody  else  wrong,  Bnt,  if  we  have  war,  they  will  fight  bitterly.  They 
will  unite  and  put  forth  all  their  etrengfh,  and,  although  this  consideration 
ought  not  to  induce  us  to  give  way  to  arrogance  oi  nnjnst  pretensions,  it 
ought  to  Btimulate  us  to  maice  inunediate,  I  may  almost  say  immense, 
preparations.  Bend  all  your  efforts  to  iteam.  Equip  all  the  steam-vessels 
you  can.  Establish  the  moat  powerful  steam-batteries  in  the  exposed 
porta,  and  esjfecially  in  New  York.  If  you  depend  on  stone  walls  and 
fixed  fortifications  to  keep  steam-vessels  out  of  yonr  harbors,  yon  n'ill,  in 
the  hour  of  trial,  be  disappointed.  This  is  now  the  universal  sentiment  here, 
"  I  am,  dear  sir,  with  much  regard,  truly  yours, 

"  Lew.  Cass. 
"Hon,  D.  Webster." 

The  attitude  on  our  side,  at  the  close  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's 
presidency,  was  not  less  warlike.  On  the  13th  of  February  a 
report  had  been  made  in  the  Houae  of  Eepr^entatives  by 
their  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  upon  the  correspondence 
between  Mr,  Fox  and  Mr.  Forsyth,  as  it  then  stood.  This 
report  was  in  a  very  hostile  tone,  and  it  was  only  by  pro- 
curing a  reference  of  the  question  of  the  expediency  of  arming 
the  country  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  that  the 
sffision  of  Congress  terminated  without  a  declaration  of  war. 
On  the  10th  of  March,  immediately  after  the  new  Administra- 
tion had  come  in,  Mr.  Fox  addressed  to  Mr.  Webster  a  formal 
demand  for  the  release  of  MeLeod,  upon  the  ground  that  "  the 
destruction  of  the  Caroline  was  a  transaction  of  a  public  char- 
acter, planned  and  executed  by  persons  duly  authorized  by  the 
colonial  government  to  take  such  measures  as  might  be  necessary 
for  protecting  the  property  and  hves  of  her  majesty's  subjects, 
and,  being  therefore  an  act  of  public  duty,  they  cannot  be  held 
responsible  to  the  laws  and  tribunals  of  any  foreign  country," 

Here,  then,  was  devolved  at  <mce  upon  Mr.  Wehster,  on 
assuming  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  a  duty  of  the  mmt 
delicate  and  difficult  nature.  Both  parties  were  in  the  wrong 
in  reference  to  the  respective  branches  of  this  complex  affair, 
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and  it  reqnired  the  power  and  the  authority  of  Mr.  Webster  to 
state  the  whole  case  to  the  intelligence  of  the  world,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  show  the  true  eonelusions  of  the  public  law  upon 
its  several  teatures.  The  first  thing  that  he  did  was  to  instruct 
the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  on  the  15th  of 
March,  to  proceed  to  Lockport,  or  wherever  else  the  trial  of 
McLeod  might  be  holden,  for  the  purpose  of  communicating 
with  the  counsel  engaged  for  the  defence,  and  in  order  to  far- 
nish  authentic  evidence  that  the  destruction  of  the  Caroline 
had  been  avowed  by  the  British  Government  as  an  act  of  public 
force,  done  by  national  authority.    In  these  instructions  he  said : 

"  There  is,  therefore,  flow  an  authentic  declaration  on  the  part  of  the 
British  GoTemment,  that  the  attack  on  the  '  Caroline '  was  an  act  of  public 
force,  done  bj  military  men  under  the  orders  of  their  auperiors,  and  is  rec- 
ognized as  such  by  the  Queen's  Government.  The  importance  of  this 
declaratjon  is  not  to  be  doubted,  and  the  President  is  of  opinion  that  it 
calls  upon  him  for  the  performance  of  a  high  duty.  That  an  indiyidaal 
forming  part  of  a  public  force,  and  acting  under  the  authority  of  his  Qov- 
emnient,  is  not  to  be  answerable  as  a  private  trespasser  or  maleftictor,  is  a 
principle  of  public  law  sanctioned  by  the  usages  of  all  civilized  nations, 
and  which  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  no  inclination  to  dia- 
pute.  This  has  no  connection  whatever  with  the  question,  whether,  in 
this  case,1^he  attack  on  the  'Caroline'  was.  as  the  British  Goverament 
tliinks  it,  a  justifiable  employment  of  force  for  the  purpose  of  defending 
the  British  territory  from  unprovoked  attack,  or  whether  it  was  a  most 
unjustiflable  invasion,  in  time  of  peace,  of  the  territory  of  the  United 
States,  as  this  Government  has  regarded  it.  The  two  questions  are  essen- 
tially distinct  and  different;  and,  while  acknowledging  that  an  individual 
may  claim  immunity  from  the  consequences  of  acts  done  by  him,  by 
showing  that  he  acted  under  national  authority,  this  Government  is  not  to 
be  understood  as  changing  the  opinions  which  it  has  heretofore  expressed 
in  r^ard  to  the  real  nature  of  the  transaction  which  resulted  in  the 
destruction  of  the  '  Caroline.'  That  subject  it  ia  not  necessary,  for  any 
purpose  connected  with  this  communication,  now  to  discuss.  The  views 
of  tJie  Government  in  relation  to  it  are  known  to  that  of  England,  and  we 
are  expecting  the  answer  of  that  Government  to  the  communication  which 
has  been  made  to  it. 

"  All  that  is  intended  to  be  said  at  present  is,  that  since  the  attack  on 
the  '  Caroline '  is  avowed  as  a  national  act,  which  may  justify  reprisals,  or 
even  general  war,  if  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  in  the  judgment 
which  it  shall  form  of  the  transaction  and  of  its  own  duty,  should  see  fit 
BO  to  decide,  yet  that  it  raises  a  question  entirely  public  and  political^a 
question  between  independent  nations — and  that  individuals  concerned  in 
44 
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it  caiinot  be  arrested  and  tried  bcfoi-e  the  ordinarj  tribunals,  as  for  the 
violatioD  of  municipal  law.  If  the  attack  on  the  '  Cai-oline'  was  unjuati- 
flable,  aa  this  Government  has  asserted,  th?  law  which  has  heen  violated 
is  the  law  of  nations;  and  the  redress  wliich  is  to  be  sought  is  the  redress 
authorized,  in  such  cases,  by  the  provisions  of  that  code. 

"  You  are  well  aware  that  the  President  has  no  power  to  ai'rest  the 
proceeding  in  the  civil  and  criminal  courts  of  the  State  of  New  York,  If 
this  indictment  were  pending  in  one  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  I 
am  directed  to  any  that  the  President,  upon  the  receipt  of  Mr.  Pos's  last 
communication,  would  have  immediately  directed  a  Ttolle  prosequi  to  be 
entered. 

"Whether,  in  this  case,  the  Governor  of  New  York  have  that  power, 
or,  if  he  have,  whether  he  would  feel  it  his  duty  to  exercise  it,  are  points 
upon  which  we  are  not  informed.' 

"It  is  imderstood  that  McLeod  is  holden  also  on  a  civil  process,  sued 
out  E^inst  him  by  the  owner  of  the  '  Caroline.'  We  suppose  it  very  clear 
that  the  Executive  of  the  State  cannot  interfere  with  such  process ;  and, 
indeed,  were  auch  process  pending  in  the  conrts  of  the  United  States,  the 
President  conld  not  arrest  it.  In  such  and  many  analogous  cases,  the 
party  proaecuted,  or  sued,  must  aval!  himself  of  his  exemption  or  defence 
bj  judicial  proceedings,  either  in  the  court  into  widch  he  is  called,  or  in 
some  other  court.  But,  whether  the  process  be  criminal  or  civil,  the  fact 
of  having  acted  under  public  authority,  and  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of 
laniful  superiors,  mnst  be  regai-ded  as  a  valid  defiance;  otherwise  indi- 
viduals would  be  holden  responsible  for  injuries  resulting  firom  the  acts  of 
Government,  and  even  from  the  operations  of  public  war. 

"Yon  will  be  furnished  with  a  copy  of  this  inatmction,  for  the  use  of 
the  Executive  of  New  York  and  the  Attorney-General  of  that  State,  You 
will  carry  with  you,  also,  authentic  evidence  of  the  recognition  by  the 
British  Government  of  the  destruction  of  the  'Caroline'  as  an  act  of 
piiblic  force,  done  by  national  authority. 

'  The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Sewatd,     mlaapprehenaion  on  hie  part.    I  have  neithei 

th,  ay™,  of  N.W  York,  ..  M,.  W.b-  sf,sTi°';S3Kh?Lr5f't;,£ 

ster,  utterward  mude  known  the  tuct  tbut  oner.    Oa  tlie  coonory,  the  conBlderatlon  of 
a  nalie  prosemi  was  not  to  be  entered :  the  BuMect  and  tha  fhrmation  of  mi  opiuion 
-^       '  In  relaOon  »>  it  wen  leiecved  ami  &e  an- 
Ivrutn  MB    SBWjnn  1  tliantio  Information  now  commnnicated  by 
Lrnua  uk.  aH«iiu,.j  ^^^  critleoden  alionld  be  reoeJred.    That 
"  iLBiat,  «i«i !!,  1341.  gentleman  la  fnDy  poaeeBsed  of  my  viewe. 
"MTBEaHSin;  I  have  inet  recelTed  vonr  They  have  beaa  commnnhatad  to  him  witn 
letter  of  the  ITLh  inetant,  in  which  yoa  aay  the  ftankneaa  wMcli  the  occasion  doniaEda, 
that  the  Pffisident  has  learned,  not  direotlj,  and  whlcfi  It  la  paeallarfr  importftnt  ehonld 
but  by  moans  of  a  lettef  from  a  friend,  that  I  erist,  to  regard  to  the  matter  In  qaeBtloD,  he- 
bad  expFesaed  a.illapoeltlon  to  enter  a  noile  tween  the  aathorides  of  this  State  and  thoes 
PTOWffwi  ia  file  case  of  tho  indictment  against  at  Waahlneton, 

ilBxanderMcLewl,onbelikginfiirmBaby1JiB  "Mr.  Crittenden  will,  I  dnabt  not.do  fnll 

Vedeml  GoreToment  that  the  Qarerament  of  Justice  to  llie  desire  entertt^ned  on  lay  pari 

QreatBritalohadoffloiftLyaTowedtlieatlnct  to  act  in  barinony  with  aad  in  proper  defter 

on  the  'Caroline'  ae  on  act  done  hy  Its  own  enoe  to  the  opinions  of  Ihe  Freetdent. 

noh  from  ill  health,  "  With  ifghest  respect, 
enneet  "  Tonr  olieftieiit  Bervant. 

Iioevet  "  William  H.  Sbwakii. 

entire  "  Ihe  Honorable  Daniel  WebBter." 
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"The  Pi'csideiit  is  impresaed  with  the  propriety  of  transferring  the 
trial  from  the  scene  of  the  principal  excitement  to  some  other  aad  diatant 
comity.  Tou  will  take  care  that  this  be  suggested  to  the  prisoner's 
counsel.  The  President  is  gratified  to  learn  that  the  Governor  of  New 
York  has  already  directed  that  the  trial  take  place  before  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  State. 

"  Having  consulted  with  the  Governor,  you  will  proceed  to  Lockport, 
or  wherever  else  the  trial  may  be  holden,  and  furnish  the  prisoner's  counsel 
with  the  evidence,  of  which  you  will  be  in  posseasion,  material  to  his  de- 
fence. Tou  will  see  that  he  have  skilful  and  eminent  counsel,  if  such  he 
not  already  retained;  and,  although  yo«  ai'e  not  desired  to  act  as  counsel 
yourself,  you  will  cause  it  to  be  signified  to  him,  and  to  the  gentleman 
who  may  conduct  liis  defence,  that  it  is  the  wish  of  this  Government  that, 
in  case  his  defence  be  overruled  by  the  court  in  which  he  shall  be  tried, 
proper  steps  be  taken  immediately  for  removing  the  cause,  by  writ  of 
error,  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 

"The  President  hopes  you  will  use  such  dispatch  as  to  make  your 
arrival  at  the  place  of  trial  sure  before  the  trial  comes  on;  and  he  trusts 
you  will  keep  him  informed  of  whatever  occurs,  by  means  of  a  correspond- 
ence through  this  Department." 

This  proceeding  having  taken  place  nnder  President  Ilai'- 
rison,  the  principle  -that  McLeod  was  personally  irreBponsible 
received,  of  conrae,  hia  full  sanction,  ae  it  was  stated  in  Mr. 
"Wehster's  instruction  to  Mr.  Crittenden.  Bnt,  before  any  thing 
further  occniTed,  General  Harrison  died  suddenly  on  the  5th  of 
April.'  What  might  he  the  disposition  of  his  successor  on  this 
and  on  other  subjects  was  wholly  uncertain.    Mr.  Tyler  had  been 

'  As  Greneriil  Harrison's  was  the  first  Mr.  Webster's  kindness  and  attention 

Ae-Ah  of  a  President  in,  office,  it  devolved  to  the  afflicted  family  of  General  Hatfi- 

npon  Mr  Webster  to  settle  the  forms  to  son  were  thus  acknowledged  by  hia  pri- 

be  observed  on  Such   occasions.     The  vate  secretary ; 
event  was   announced    to  the    country 

offioinJly,  by  a  document  signed  by  tlie  C^^"  ™i^»eI'  chamehrs.] 

members   of   the   Cabinet      A   special  "s.turdijMornini,  jjrmo.iasi. 

messenger  (Mr.  Fletcher  Webster,  Chief  "HrmAnSmiThBiftmilyofonrdeceaaod 

Clerk  of  the  Department  of  State)  was  ftienfl  regaeatmetoeiprasstoyontliBlrdcen 

aar.t   fn  lYinlro   ii   Itnnwn   tn   rtiB  Vfi*.  sense  ol  obligation  fta  jour  nnromittedMna- 

aent   to  mate  it  Known  to   one    vice-  ^^^  towarfiiiBm,  ana  ttelr  mitltoaB  (br 

President,  and  to  request  hia  presence  j<mr  strong  BxptesBloiB  of  esHmatton  and 

in    WashinBton.       This    oommonicalion  respect  (br  the  memory  of  Oieir  iteceaeed 

—  'S  '^' ,"  'i"  5.""  •°',"'?  s#iiri.a"S.Sii,'as"S."s 

several  Departments.     On  the  arrival  ol     tea  to  liear  the  buds  Mlations  toward  joo. 
Mr.  Tyler  at  Washington,  the  form  of  "Mrs.  Harriaon'B  llttla  eoat  a»  l>oth  In- 

mas  also  settled ;  and  it  was  determined  to  ^^^^  j,[|[  (,'g  g^^  („  geg  yg„  ^^g  momlag,  or 
be  the  intent  of  the  Constitution  that  the  at  any  time  more  convenlerl  to  you  In  tlia 
Vice-Piesident  should  become  President    tourse  of  the  day 


of  the  United  States,  Ir 


n  power  and  authority.     "Hon.  D,  Webster." 
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choBeii  Vice-President,  with  very  little  knowledge  respecting 
his  personal  qualities  on  the  part  of  those  who  elected  him,  or 
of  those  who  placed  him  in  nomination  for  the  office.  He  had 
been  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Virginia,  but  he  was  little 
known  to  the  nation,  or  to  the  public  men  who  led  the  great 
party  which  had  now  aaeimied  the  conduct  of  affairs,  and  had 
just  entered  upon  the  duties  of  administration.  But,  on  his 
arrival  at  the  seat  of  government,  the  new  President  requested 
the  members  of  General  Harrison's  Cabinet  to  remain  in  office, 
and  he  at  once  manifested  toward  Mr.  Webster  his  entire  con- 
fidence, wliich  was  never  withdrawn  while  their  official  rela- 
tions continued. 

As  soon  as  the  change  in  the  executive  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment would  permit,  Mr,  Webster,  on  the  24th  of  April,  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Fox  his  answer  to  the  demand  for  the  release  of 
McLeod.  It  was  his  purpose,  by  this  dispatcli,  to  arrest  the 
drifting  tendency  of  the  two  nations  toward  a  war.  He  there- 
fore stated,  with  equal  faime^  and  force,  in  what  respect  each 
was  in  the  wrong.  In  dealing  with  the  case  of  McLeod,  while 
he  admitted  the  principle  that  an  individual  cannot  be  held 
personally  responsible,  as  for  a  private  offence,  on  account  of 
any  thing  avowed  by  his  government  to  be  its  own  act,  he  said 
.  that  this  defence,  entirely  available  as  an  answer  to  the  indict- 
ment, must  be  offered  at  the  trial ;  for,  according  to  established 
principles  alike  recognized  in  England  and  in  the  United 
States,  persons  confined  under  judicial  process  can  be  released 
from  that  condition  only  by  judicial  process.  At  the  same 
time,  he  informs  Mr.  Fox  of  the  steps  which  the  Executive 
Government  of  the  United  States  had  deemed  it  to  be  its  duty 
to  take,  by  affording  to  the  prisoner  the  authentic  evidence 
that  his  own  Government  assumed  the  responsibility  of  what 
had  been  done  in  the  attack  on  the  Caroline ;  and  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  this  avowal, 
by  the  well-settled  principle  of  public  law,  protected  him  from 
persona!  hability.  The  immediate  responsibility  for  the  result 
was  thus  placed — where  it  belonged— upon  the  authorities  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  Mr.  Webster  then  took  up  the  attack 
upon  the  Caroline,  and  laid  it  down  as  a  clear  deduction  from 
the  law  of  nations,  that  there  had  been  a  violation  of  our  ter- 
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ritory,  which  remained  either  to  be  excused  or  to  be  redressed. 
He  concluded  his  letter  with  an  impressive  admonition  to  all 
in  authority  tin  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

"  The  President  instructs  the  undersigned  to  Bay,  in  conclusion,  that 
he  confidently  trusts  that  this  and  all  other  questions  of  difference  be- 
tween the  two  Governments  will  te  treated  by  both  in  the  full  exercise  of 
sach  a.  spirit  of  candor,  justice,  and  mutual  respect,  as  shall  give  assurance 
of  the  long  continuance  of  peace  between  the  two  countries," ' 

The  attitude,  however,  in  which  the  case  of  McLeod  was 
necessarily  left,  gave  Mr.  Webster  great  anxiety.  The  nation 
was  responsible,  tlirough  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
for  the  manner  in  which  the  prisoner  might  he  dealt  with  by 
the  authorities  of  New  York  ;  and  tbere  was  then  no  statute 
under  which  the  case  could  be  transferred  to  the  Federal 
courts.  The  trial  of  McLeod  was  expected  to  take  place  in 
May ;  but,  in  the  course  of  that  month,  he  was  taken  down  to 
the  city  of  New  York  in  the  custody  of  the  sheriff  of  ISfiagara 
Ooimty,  and  was  there  bought  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  pending  which  the 
court  made  an  order,  placing  him  in  the  custody  of  the  sheriff 
of  the  county  of  Ne*  York.  Hia  counsel  claimed  his  dis- 
charge on  the  grounds  set  forth  in  Mr.  Webster's  instructions 
to  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  ;  but,  after  a  full 
argument  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  the  court,  in  July, 
refused  to  discharge  him,  and  the  trial  was  then  appointed  to 
take  place  at  Utiea,  in  the  month  of  October.' 

In  the  mean  time,  occurrences,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
rendered  this  summer  a  period  of  great  embarrassment  for  the 
Secretary  of  State.  President  Harrison  had  found,  on  hia 
accession  to  office,  that  it  would  be  nearly  impossible  to  carry 
on  the  busine^  of  the  country  without  summoning  Congress 
in  an  extra  session.  He  had  issued  his  proclamation,  appoint- 
ing the  31at  of  May  for  the  meeting  of  Congress.     The  Whig 

'  Works,  vi,,  24^-399.  that  case,  is  not  a  respeotable  opinion, 

'  The  decision  <rf  the  court  was  ren-  either  cm  account  of  the  result  at  which 

tiered  in  July.    Mr.  Webster  aftertrard  it  arrives,  or  the  reasoning  on  which  11 

said  of  it,  in  the  Senale,  in  1846 ;  "On  proceeds."      The   opinion  waa   equally 

the  peril  and  at  the  risk  of  my  profes-  disapproTod  of  by  Chancellor  Kent  and 

aioniil   reputition,  I  now   say  that  the  Chiel'-JuBlJce  Spencer,  aa  well  as  liy  many 

opinion  of  the  court  of  Sew  York,  in  other  eminent  jurists. 
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members,  fiushed  witli  their  success  in  the  presidential  elec- 
tion, yet  dispirited  by  the  death  of  the  late  President,  came 
together  in  doubt  whether  his  successor  would  concur  in  some 
of  the  meaeures  which  were  held  to  constitute  the  policy 
affirmed  by  the  recent  political  victory.'  Among  these  meas- 
ures, it  was  almost  universally  considered  by  the  Whigs  that  a 
national  bank  was  first  and  foremost.  Mr.  Tyler,  howeverj 
had  always  held  with  those  who  denied  the  power  of  Congress 
to  create  a  national  bank ;  and  he  had,  as  a  Senator,  recorded 
his  vote  f^ainst  such  legislation.  His  opinions  on  this  subject, 
though  never  concealed,  were  disregarded  by  the  Whigs  who 
placed  him  in  nomination  for  the  office  of  Vice-President, 
Here,  then,  was  the  point  which  was  to  separate  Mr.  Tyler 
from  the  gi'eat  party  whose  candidate  he  had  been,  and  whose 
votes  had  placed  him  in  the  position  from  which  he  was 
necessarily  elevated  to  the  chief  executive  office  on  the  occur- 
rence of  a  vacancy. 

Mr.  Webster,  at  an  early  period  of  his  intercourse  with 
President  Tyler,  discovered  that  the  question  of  a  banfe  was 
certain  to  give  the  latter  great  uneasiness  ;  and,  by  a  mutual 
understanding,  the  subject  was  scarcely  alluded  to  between 
them.  Still  Mr.  Webster  entertained  the  hope  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  finally  be  brought  to  act  in  harmony  with  the 
majority  of  Congress  on  this  subject,  and  that  his  personal 
scruples  would  be  waived,  as  Mr.  Madison's  had  been  before 
him,  Biit,  having  taken  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  purpose  of  settling  certain  long-pending  difficulties  in 
our  foreign  relations,  Mr.  Webster  came  very  soon,  I,  think, 
to  a  resolution  that  he  would  not  allow  these  weighty  affairs 
to  miscarry  or  imperil  his  influence  with  Mr.  Tyler  in  regard 
to  tlie  foreign  concerns  of  the  nation,  by  attempting  to  force 
him,  on  a  subject  of  domestic  policy,  to  sacrifice  or  change  his 
opinions  respecting  a  coiistitntional  question.  He  had  not 
only  placed  the  case  of  McLeod  in  the  position  which  has  been 
described,  and  arranged  the  steps  which  would  have  to  be 
taken  in  case  of  his  conviction,  but  he  had  also,  before  the 
meeting  of  Congress,  through  a  private  channel,  caused  it  to  be 
intimated  to  the  British  Goverament  that  a  shorter  way  than 
'  The  Whig  majority  in  the  Senate  ivus  nbout  six,  and  in  the  House  about  thirty. 
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exploration  and  arbitration  might  be  found  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Bomidary  Question,  if  that  Govermnent  should 
choose  to  emhraee  it.  The  idea  of  settling  this  dispute  by 
a  conventional  line,  and  by  an  exchange  of  ten-itory,  was  sug- 
gested by  him  privately  to  membere  of  the  English  ministry 
before  he  had  been  in  office  three  months,'  He  could  not 
indeed  know,  at  this  time,  how  such  a  plan  would  be  re- 
ceived ;  but  he  meant  to  pursue  it  steadily,  and  he  did  not 
mean  to  sacrifice  the  prospects  of  peace  with  England  to  the 
party  objects  of  our  domestic  conflicts.  He  meant  that  this 
Boundary  Question  should  be  set  at  rest. 

Many  anxious  days,  however,  wei'e  before  him.  A  collision 
between  the  President  and  the  Whigs  was  soon  to  bring  on  a 
crisis  that  was  to  involve  Mr.  Webster  himself  in  a  great  em- 
barrassment. 

On  the  28th  of  July  a  bill  for  a  banlc,  which  had  passed 
both  Houses  of  Congre^,  was  sent  to  the  President.  "Writing 
the  next  day  to  Mr.  Everett,  in  Europe,  Mr.  Webster  said : 
"  Whether  the  President  will  approve  it  is  a  question  I  hardly 
dare  ask  myself.  If  he  should  not,  I  know  not  what  will  be- 
come of  our  Administration."  The  President  did  not  approve 
it,  but  returned  it  with  his  objections,  announcing  himself  as 
conscientiously  opposed  on  constitutional  grounds  to  the  crear 
tion  of  such  a  bank  as  that  provided  for  iu  the  bill,  namely, 
one  with  power  to  establish  offices  of  discount  and  deposit  in 
the  several  States,  with  or  without  their  consent.  This  occurred 
on  the  16th  of  August. 

Mr.  Webster  desired  as  much  as  any  one  the  establishment 
of  some  :ttscal  agency  capable  of  transacting  the  business  of  the 
Government  and  of  affording  aid  in  the  exchanges  of  the 
country.  But  it  was  his  firm  conviction  that  a  collision  be- 
tween the  leading  Whigs  and  the  Pi-esident  would  hazard  the 
creation  of  a  bank  of  a  y  k  nd       The  following  letters,  ad- 

'  Sea  ilia  confiiJential  lette           Ma  gr        d  tliat  -m  have  learned  exactly  loSoi 

11   lSll,l«M,.F.OSw,«,Am„    n  £■          S'lSdlSgw' E.'ilSSio'S! 

gentleman   then  m  London,  on     o      u  in  breakingnp  the  Adminlftratiini, 

'  ''    -te    Menda.  — {Gon-eapondeaee  d       getUag  ilo  tanS,  b ■-'    ■'--'■■  '- 


„,v„j  I  .„,,  H  WBver,  It  Is  not  my  w 

arSfid  prt'oie  h      d   ay  a  word  to  Mm ;  that 


ti      d   ayat 
0  d      Irfy  oi 

Ml^lit  ha  not  Aft  f  all,  my  oplnlou  ia,  tLat  h 
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dressed  by  him  to  a  friend  in.  New  York,  fully  explain  the  his- 
tory of  the  bank  difficulty,  and  the  situation  of  aiFairs  down  to 
the  time  of  Mr.  Tyler's  first  "  veto."  They  were  wi'itten  in 
order  that  there  might  be  a  record  of  his  opinions  on  thia  whole 


[TO  ■ 

"Wabhinuton,  July  1«.  1841. 

"  My  dear  8m :  I  am  quito  willing  to  answer  your  questions,  and  give 
you  tny  opinions  fully  on  the  bank  subject.  'Witliout  replying  to  your 
inquiries  in  their  order,  the  object  of  the  whole  of  them  rciay  be  met  by 
some  general  remarks. 

"  No  man  can  entertain  a  dowbt  that  the  late  Administration  was  over- 
thrown, chiefly,  by  a  feeling  of  opposition  to  its  policy  in  regard  to  finance 
and  currency.  Other  causes  cooperated;  but  this  must  be  admitted  to 
have  been  by  far  the  most  general  and  the  most  powerful.  It  is  quite 
clear,  therefore,  that  a  thorough  change  of  this  policy  is  demanded  by  the 
people  of  the  present  Government,  and  that,  if  this  end  be  not  attained, 
the  greatest  purpose  of  the  revolution  will  be  defeated.  All  this  is  obvi- 
ous enough, 

"  It  is  true  also  that,  among  those  who  sought  by  a  change  of  counsels 
to  effect  a  salutary  change  in  respect  to  finance  and  currency,  a  great 
m^ority  entertained  the  opinion  that  the  agency  of  a  bank  was  indispen 
sable.  But  this  sentiment  was  not  unanimous.  Many  of  the  Southern 
opposers  of  the  policy  of  General  Jackson  and  Mi,  Van  Buren  were  not 
bank  men.  Your  memory  will  immediately  supply  you  with  a  long  list 
of  persons  of  this  class  in  that  quarter  of  the  coimtry ;  and  though  senti- 
ment was  more  united  in  the  North,  yet  even  there  exceptions  existed. 
The  distinguished  Whig  Senator  &om  your  own  State  had,  even  after 
coming  to  the  Senate,  maintained  the  unconstitutionality  of  all  bank 
charters  under  this  Government.  The  failure  of  the  deposit  system  in 
1837  probably  increased  the  number  of  the  Mends  of  a  bank  ;  bat  still 
there  remained  many  individuals  who,  if  convinced  of  the  expediency, 
did  not,  neverthelMS,  admit  the  constitutional  power  to  establish  such  an 
institution. 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  the  Whig  Convention  met  at  Harrisburg-, 
in  December,  1839,  and  nominated  General  Harrison  and  Mr.  Tyler  as  can- 
didates for  President  and  Vice-President.    The  opinions  of  these  gentle- 

SiBTeabanksaBSnUallYOa  Mr.  Bwlng'eplaB,.         There  are,  donhtleas.  many  peraons  in 

aodl  EuUy  l>elieve  It  wlllTje  abetter liank  than  New  York  connected  with  State  iOBtitutione, 

we  ever  hava  had.    I  do  not  mean  that  the  who,  whalever  ttier  aav,  wonid  not  he  jiery 

coendve  hranohoa  wonld  not  be  nseftil:  bnl  goity  If  there  were  to  he  no  national  bank. 

I  do  mean,  Umt,  taking  the  bank  as  a  wWle,  These  persone'  dealgns  are  not  concealed  en 

it  will  work  better  Oian  Its  predeceesora.  deep  aa  they  tliink.^^ 

one  point!  eon  hardly  be  mistaken— ie  ste«  "Vours, 

have  e(»aesaiA  bank  or  none  at  oU.  "O.  W. ' 
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men  were  generally  known  on  all  political  subjects,  and  those  of  the  latter 
gentteman,  especially,  on  the  bank,  were  as  well  known  as  the  sentiments 
of  any  public  man  on  any  subject  whateyer.  From  1819  to  the  day  of 
the  nomination,  those  sentimenffl  had  been  espreased  and  repeated  in  all 
forme,  both  in  and  out  of  Congi'ess.  The  convention  nominated  both  these 
gentlemen  without  asking  or  receiving  pledges,  and  solely  on  the  ground 
of  their  knoivn  characters  and  opinions ;  and  on  this  ground  the  canvass 
was  commenced  and  carried  on.  In  the  conrse  of  it,  opinions  were  fre- 
quently called  for,  and  expressed,  especially  by  General  Harrison.  Now, 
without  going  into  partieulars,  a  fair  account  of  General  Harrison's  opin- 
ions is,  that  with  strong  leanings  against  a  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
yet,  if  it  should  be  found  necessary,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  GoTernment 
Bucceasfullj,  he  would  sanction  it.  And  for  the  same  reason  he  would 
consent  to  give  to  the  bank  such  powers,  and  no  others,  as  s7i<mld  le/oimd 
to  Be  iTidispensaily  necessary.  This  is  the  general  doctrine  of  his  speech 
at  Dayton,  and  is  in  consonanee  with  opinions  expressed  by  him  on  otber 
oecaKona.  He  will  thus  be  seen  to  have  placed  the  constitutional  power 
of  Congress  to  establish  a  bank  upon  that  clause  of  the  Constitution  which 
authorizes  it  to  pass  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  the  powers 
of  Government  into  effect.  This  was  General  HariTson's  ground,  and  on 
thia  ground  we  fought  the  battle  for  him.  We  elected  him,  we  saw  him 
inaugurated,  we  saw  him  surroimd  himself  with  a  Cabinet,  and  enter  upon 
his  high  duties,  but  death  terminated  his  career,  at  the  end  of  the  first 
month  of  his  administration. 

"  The  executive  power  devolved  on  the  Vice-President.  He  repaired  to 
'Washington,  found  an  extra  SMsion  of  Congress  already  summoned,  and 
requested  the  continued  services  of  those  heads  of  departments  who  had 
been  appointed  by  General  Harrison. 

"  Now,  what  was  it  the  duty  qf  these  gentlemen  to  do  f — I  do  not  propose 
to  answer  tliis  question,  for  several  reasons.  But  I  leave  it  for  your  own 
reflections,  and  I  repeat  it,  vi'hat  were  they  to  do?  On  the  bank  question, 
that  is,  on  tlie  extent  of  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress,  they  differed 
from  the  President,  and  it  may  readily  be  supposed  that,  where  there  was 
mutual  ri^pect  and  confidence,  all  practicable  means  of  approximation  and 
agreement  were  honestly  and  candidly  exerted.  Kor  can  it  be  at  all 
doubted  that  the  President,  Irom  deference  to  the  sentiments  of  the  people, 
who  had  elected  General  Harrison,  would,  as  far  as  possible,  forbear  from 
disturbing  any  thing  settled  by.  him,  and  also  that  he  would  to  the  extent 
of  his  power,  and  within  the  limits  of  his  conscience,  do  every  thing  to 
fulfil  those  public  hopes  which  his  election  had  inspired.  But  he,  too, 
had  been  elected  to  the  second  ofBce,  by  the  people,  with  well-known 
opinions  on  this  great  constitutional  matter,  any  modification  of  which 
must  be  left  to  his  own  reflections  and  his  own  conscience.  The  power  of 
approving  or  disapproving  acts  of  Congress  is  a  power  biilcnging  to  the 
President  alone.  He  may  advise  with  his  Cabinet,  but  the  cntiru  responsi- 
bility of  the  final  decision  rests  with  him. 
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"  But  the  position  of  tlie  President,  in  regard  to  the  bank  question, 
WHS  not  the  only  difficiiltj.  Important  Whig  membera,  in  both  branches 
of  the  Legislature,  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  this  question  as  the  Presi- 
dent, I  need  not  name  particular  gentlemen ;  but  there  was  good  reason 
to  believe,  from  the  first,  that  a  bank  charter,  without  some  essential  alter- 
ations from  the  old  forms,  would  not  even  get  throi^h  Congress. 

"  Under  these  circumstances  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  called 
on  for  his  plaji  for  a  bank,  and  two  sets  of  opinions  exist  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  he  ought  to  have  executed  his  duty. 

"  First,  there  are  those  who  think  that,  regardless  of  any  other  opinions, 
or  of  the  probability  or  iipprobabilitj  of  its  final  passage  into  a  law,  the 
Secretary  ought  to  have  reported  a  bill  of  the  strongest  character,  giving 
the  bank  all  the  powers  of  former  charters;  that  he  ought  to  have  done 
this  merely  by  virtue  of  !iis  own  office,  and  iu  the  exercise  of  his  oWn  proper 
powers. 

"  But  there  were  others  who  were  of  a  different  opinion.  They  wished 
to  avoid  the  incongruity  and  unseemliness  of  that  which  happened  in 
General  Jackson's  time,  when  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  recommended 
a  bank,  and  the  President  vetoed  the  bill !  They  regarded  it  as  all- 
important  that  the  Whigs  should  agree  beforehand  upon  some  measure 
which  they  could  carry  by  their  own  strength,  and  not  by  their  own  dis- 
sensions throw  themselves  and  the  country  into  the  power  of  the  opposi- 
tion, They  knew  to  what  extent  the  declared  sentiments  of  the  President 
had  gone ;  they  knew  the  opinions  of  certain  Whig  members  of  Congress, 
especially  in  the  Senate,  whose  votes  could  not  be  spared ;  they  felt  that 
both  the  good  of  the  country  and  the  preservation  of  the  Whig  party 
required  (ftof  something  should  he  done;  and  they  had  the  fullest  conviction, 
which  every  succeeding  day  has  strengthened,  that  if  the  Whigs,  in  and 
out  of  Congress,  would  support  the  plan  as  it  came  from  the  Treasury, 
with  some  alterations  which  all  agreed  to,  the  great  object  ia  view  would 
be  fully  aficomplished.  And  they  thought,  finally,  that,  in  the  pi-esent 
most  important  and  critical  state  of  afiairs,  the  true  postttbe  off  opimtoh, 
as  well  as  the  true  state  of  things,  ought  to  be  made  known  to  the  people, 
that  thej  might  not,  on  the  one  hand,  be  carried  away  by  ima^nary  fears, 
nor,  on  the  other,  deluded  by  false  hopes. 

"The  main  difference,  between  the  plan  of  the  Secretary  and  that  plan 
which  has  been  struggling  for  three  weeks  in  the  Senate,  consists  in  this : 
^  the  bank  power  to  establish  offices  of  discount 
i,  with  the  consent  of  the  Stales;  the  Senate  bill  authorizes  it 
to  exercise  that  power,  wi^rmt  the  comenZ  of  the  Statet.    This  is  the  differ- 

"  Tou  know  very  well  my  own  opinion  of  the  constitutional  power  of 
Congress  iii  this  particular;  and,  believii^  the  power  a  useful  one,  if  all 
others  thonght  like  me,  the  bill  would  contain  it.  But  is  this  power  ab- 
solutely essential!  Is  its  insertion  matter  of  necessity !  Is  any  great  and 
important  constitutional  principle  surrendered  by  its  omission?    Is  the 
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esiatence  of  the  power  so  clear  that  ii6  respect  is  due  to  him  that  doubts ! 
Will  tliG  bill  be  good  for  nothing  without  this  power  3  And,  if  we  cannot 
get  a  biU  containing  it,  is  it  better  that  we  should  hay©  no  bank  ?  What 
is  this  power  of  discount!  How'  far  is  it,  qf  itaey,  a  national  matter? 
How  far  is  it  connected  with  the  power  and  duty  of  collecting  and  dis- 
bursing revenue,  or  witli  the  duty  of  regulating  commerce  between  the 
several  States  and  with  foreign  nations?  These  are  questions  which  press 
upoa  us,  and  ought  to  be  conscientiously  considered.  I  commend  them, 
my  dear  sir,  to  your  earnest  attention,  and  may  trouble  you  with  my  own 
thouglits  upon  some  of  tlicm,  in  another  letter. 

"I  am,  with  regard,  yonrs, 

"  D,  Wbbsteb," 


"  WAsmsaroN,  July  11, 1811, 

"  Mt  dear  6m :  The  power  of  Congress  to  establish  a  bank  rests  on 
two  propositions : 

"1.  That  a  bank  is  a  necessary  aad  proper  agent,  in  the  collection 
and  disbursement  of  revenue. 

"  3.  That  it  is  a  proper  and  useful  means  of  regulating  commerce 
between  the  sereral  States,  and  with  foreign  nations,  by  furoisliing  cur- 
rency and  exchange. 

"  There  is  no  other  lawful  object  for  a  bank,  because  the  constitutional 
powei'  extends  to  no  other  object.  Eevenue  and  commercial  regulation 
comprise  the  whole  power.  A  constitutional  bank,  then,  must  be  limited 
to  these  purposes. 

"For  revenue  a  bank  is  necessary:  1.  For  the  safe-keeping  of  the 
public  money;  3.  For  its  cheap  transmission  from  place  to  place;  8.  For 
furnishing  a  convenient  circulating  paper  medium,  equivalent  to  specie, 
and  which  shall  be  of  equal  and  uniform  value,  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  and  which  may  safely  be  made  receivable  in  debts  and  dues  to 
Government 

''  These  are  the  uses  of  a  bank,  aa  connected  with  the  operations  of  the 
Government  itaeif,  and,  I  conceive,  no  othere.  Aiid  only  one  of  these  is  pro- 
vided Ji/r  iti  Mr.  Bmng'a  UlU 

"  To  the  general  commerce  of  the  country  a  bank  is  useful,  and  in  my 
opinion  indispensable,  in  thi'ee  respects : 

"  1.  By  dealing,  on  a  considerable  capital,  in  domestic  eschauges,  it 
keeps  these  exchanges  steady  and  at  low  rates.  Our  experience  has  Suffi- 
ciently shown  the  incalcidable  value  of  a  well-conducted  national  institu- 
tion in  this  respect. 

'.'  3.  By  issuing  paper,  or  notes,  for  general  currency  and  circulation, 
having  a  national  stamp,  and  therefore  everyv/liere  of  equal  value,  most 
rasentially  benefits  the  currency,  of  the  country. 

'  This  refers  to  the  Ml  prepared  by  Mr.  Ewing  us  Secretary  of  the  Tt'casurj. 
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"  3.  By  represfdng,  through  the  gentle  and  quiet  means  of  its  own  cir- 
culation iu  our  busincBS,  the  issue  of  local  institufiona,  it  tends  to  secure 
the  whole  mass  of  circtiiating  paper  against  eseesiS. 

"Now,  Mr.  Ewing's  bill  gives  the  power  of  dealing  in  exchanges, 
without  liniit,  and  it  gives  also  the  power  of  issuing  paper  for  circulation. 
In  what,  then,  is  it  wanting!  It  wants  the  power  of  local  discount,  or  the 
loaning  on  local  notes,  without  the  consent  of  the  States,  and  the  omission 
of  this  power  is  said  to  be  a  Mrrender  of  a  great  pHndple.  Let  us  ex- 
amine this.  The  bank  can  buy  and  sell  exchange,  and  it  can  issue  its  own 
notes  for  currency.  It  maj  deal  in  exchanges  to  the  amount  of  many 
milliona  a  year,  as  the  late  bank  most  useflilly  did ;  it  may  receive  deposits 
at  its  agencies  as  well  as  at  the  bank  itself,  and  it  may  issue  its  own  notes, 
for  deposits,  for  specie  received,  and  for  any  of  its  own  debts.  But  it 
oaimot  maie  a  local  loan.  It  cannot  establish  a  branch  in  Wall  Street,  and 
there  h<m  money  on  a  note  given  by  one  "Wall  Street  merchant  to  another 
Wall  Street  merchant ;  and,  because  this  power  is  denied,  it  is  SMd  a  great 
constitutional  question  is  ignominiously  surrendered  I 

"That  this  may  be  a  useful  power  (most  useful  to  the  people  and  to 
the  State)  I  fully  believe,  but  is  no  respect  due  to  that  intellect  which 
cannot  perceive  how  this  power  of  local  lending  is  a  national  power,  or 
how  it  is  connected  with  the  duties  of  Congress  9  Suppose  Congress  were 
to  establish  a  bank  with  no  other  powei'  but  this,  viz.,  a  power  to 
establish  an  office  in  the  States,  and  to  loan  money  on  notes,  given  by  one 
citizen  of  the  State  to  another,  would  anybody  say  that  the  creation  of 
such  a  bank  was  within  the  authority  of  Congress !  Certainly  not.  If 
the  same  power,  then,  be  inserted  among  other  powers,  which  are  consti- 
tntional,  does  this  power  itself  thereby  cease  to  be  nnconstitvitional  ?  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  these  questions  cannot  be  answered  by  those  who 
seem  in  such  hot  haste  to  ride  rough-shod  over  the  supposed  opinions 
of  the  President ;  but  I  say  that  they  require  clear  reasoning,  the  cue 
of  distinct  ideas  and  fair  exposition  ;  and  that  they  are  not  to  be 
disposed  of  by  a  contemptuous  sneer.  A  I  I  tl  k,  the  people  will 
decide. 

"  It  is  now  admitted  that  the  powe  t  t  ng  1  i^l  corporations, 
both  for  the  purpose  of  loaning  money  and  1  tm    b  Ha,  does  belong 

to  the  States.  The  States,  in  fact,  exerd  th  p  w  n  I  many  of  them 
derive  a  great  pait  of  their  revenue  from  t  In  h  E  stem  States,  for 
example,  bank  capital  is  taxed.  This  capital  is  employed  mostly  in  these 
very  local  loam.  To  put  five  millions  oiimtnaed  capital  into  Boston,  there 
to  be  used  in  these  local  loans,  diminkhes  by  so  much  the  capital  on 
which  the  State  of  Massachiaetts  levies  her  tas,  and  to  that  extent 
directly  affects  her  public  revenue;  this  does  not  prove  that  the  power 
ioea  not  exist,  I  admit;  but  it  shows  that  there  are  considerations  con- 
nected with  the  subject,  which  wise  and  moderate  men  ought  to  respect. 
I  will  not  conceal  ^iiy  opinion  that  the  power  may  be  defended  on  the 
ground  of  its   being  necessary  to   the   efficient   execution   of   the   othei 
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powers;  but  I  could  never  put  it  on  any  other  gronnd  than  that,  aacl 
have  always  been  awarp  that  strict  interpreters  of  the  Constitution  insist 
that  this  mode  of  reasoning  is  dangerous,  as  it  attaches  one  incidental 
power,  raised  by  argiimont,  to  another  incidental  power  previously  rai  ed 
by  argument,  and  may  thus  run  on  indefinitely,  till  it  draiMS  almg  all 
aorta  of  powers  in  its  train.  My  own  opinion  is,  however  th'it  whatever 
is  nec^ssarp,  must  be  taken  to  be  granted.  And  this  brint^s  ui  biok  at 
once  to  General  Harrison's  ground,  and  calls  upon  us  to  leciie  whether 
this  is  necessary.  Now.  there  are  those  who  think  it  is  not  and  therefnre 
think  that  its  exercise  cannot  be  justified.  Or,  if  it  be  that  objeittons 
from  the  States,  oe  many  of  them,  are  not  to  be  expected  and,  therefore 
that  the  difflculty  may  in  that  way  be  avoided.  On  this  list  ptmt  the 
probability  of  the  States  otgecling  or  not  objecting,  I  know  nothing  i  hich 
can  enlighten  your  own  opinion,  but  for  myself^  notwithstanding  I  foresee 
some  embarrassments,  I  fully  believe  that,  if  the  Whig  party  chose  to  take 
up  the  matter  energetically,  they  can  carry  it  through  and  p  t  the  bank 
into  successful  operation  in  a  few  months.  But  while  they  contmue  to 
differ  and  to  diacusa  their  differences,  while  some  adhere  to  what  they  call 
(erroneously,  I  think)  principle,  and  others  exert  themselves  b  it  ire  obliged 
to  esert  themselvea  without  the  aid  of  their  brethren,  for  whit  the;  think 
praetieaUe  and  aUaimile,  whUe  one  says  he  is  of  Paul,  and  another  that  he 
is  of  ApolloB,  not  only  does  time  run  by,  leaving  nothing  done,  but  a  wily 
and  reckless  adversary  is  heading  in  upon  our  ranks  and  is  very  likely  to 
be  able  to  thwart  eveiy  thing.  Union,  decision,  and  enei^,  are  all  indis- 
pensable. But  umoH  is  first.  If  we  will  but  xinite,  we  can  form  decisive 
purposes  and  summon  up  our  energies.  But  how  can  we  rally  one  set  of 
friends  gainst  another  set  of  friends  ?  Of  what  use  are  decision  and  energy 
in  our  ovm.  family  differences !  My  dear  sir,  there  is  but  one  path  out  of  this 
labyrinth.  There  is  but  one  remedy  for  the  urgent  neoe^ities  of  the  country, 
but  one  Twpe  of  the  salvation  of  the  Whig  party— it  is  union,  immediate 
ONION.  Let  us  try  such  a  bank  as  we  can  agree  upon  and  can  establish. 
If  it  failstbrwant  of  any  particular  power,  then  the  necessity  for  such  power 
will  have  been  ascertained  and  proved,  and  Congress  will  meet  again  in 
the  winter,  with  power  to  revise  their  own  work.  The  season  is  advancing 
and  the  weather  is  hot— but  nothing,  nothing  should  induce  Congress  to 
rise,  leaving  this  great  work  wholly  undone. 

"  Tours  with  constant  regard, 

"  D.  Websteb." 

Tlie  "  veto  "  message  was  taken  up  in  tlie  Senate  on  the 
19th  of  August,  when  Mr.  Clay  strongly  arraigned  the  course 
of  the  President,  reflecting  on  hinj  with  great  severity.  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  storm  burst  forth.  But  the  Whig 
majority  in  the  two  Houses  was  not  aiifiieient  to  pass  the  bill 
over  the  President's  objecti-^ns,  and  a  new  bill  was  brought  in 
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which  proposed  to  create  a  "  Fiscal  Ooi^ration  of  the  United 
States,"  with  power  to  isaue  its  own  notes,  and  to  deal  in 
exchange,  but  without  the  power  of  local  discount.  What  Mr, 
"Webster  thought  of  the  haste  to  force  upon  the  President  a 
further  conaideration,  at  this  time,  of  a  subject  which  gave  him 
great  annoyance,  is  suiBciently  apparent  from  the  following 
letters : 

"Avguil  5S,  J84I,  Sunday  Evening;. 

"  My  dbah  8!E  ;  I  brfieTe  the  Land  Bill  irill  pass  the  Senate  to- 
morrow, and  the  Bank  Bill  the  House  to-morrow  or  on  Tuesday.  Be- 
yond that  I  can  foresee  little.  The  Presiclent  is  agitated.  Mr.  Olaj'a 
speech  and  Sir,  Botts'a  most  extraordina.rjr  letter  have  much  affected 
him.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  doubt  that  violent  assaults  are 
made  upon  him  from  certain  quarters  to  break  with  the  Whigs,  cliaiij^P. 
his  Cabinet,  etc. 

"  Another  week  wiU  enaWe  via  '  to  see  what  wo  shall  behold,'  1  try  to 
keep  cool,  and  to  keep  up  courage,  as  the  agony  will  soon  be  over.  We  are 
on  the  point  of  deciding  whether  the  Whig  party  and  the  President  shall 
remain  together;  and,  at  this  critical  juncture,  some  of  our  friends  think 
it  very  opportune  to  treat  him  with  satire  and  disdain.  I  am  tired  to 
death  of  the  folly  of  friends.  Newspapers,  supposed  to  be  friendly  to  me, 
are,  for  that  reason,  sent  to  the  President  every  day,  containing  articles  de- 
rogatory to  him  1 

"  I  must  do  Colonel  J the  justice  to  say  that  he  shows  sense  and 

prudence. 

"  D.  W." 


"  Satimlay  Evening,  Eight  o'cloolt,  JStl. 

"  Mt  DEiB.  Wife  ;  We  have  passed  three  or  four  more  very  anxious 
and  excited  days.  Congiesa  is  in  a  state  of  great  fermentation,  and  the 
President  appears  to  be  a  good  deal  worried.  I  know  not  what  it  is  all  to 
come  to.  Another  Bank  Bill  is  brought  into  Congress,  and  is  likely  to 
pass  both  Houses.  If  that  also  should  receive  the  veto,  I  cannot  speculate 
on  the  consequences,  I  am  with  the  President  a  good  deal.  He  seems 
quite  kind,  bnt  is  evidently  mnch  agitated.  I  am  nearly  worn  down  with 
labor  and  care,  and  shall  be  most  happy  when  things  shall  be  settled  one 
way  or  the  other.  There  is  now  a  breach  between  the  President  and  Mr, 
Clay,  which  it  is  not  probable  can  ever  be  healed.  You  will  see  a  strange 
letter  also  from  Mr.  Botta,  which  makes  a  good  deal  of  talk. 
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"  For  my  part,  I  keep  coo!,  dischargo  laj  daily  dutits  as  well  as  I  c 
and  say  nothing,  or,  at  most,  btit  little.  .  .  . 

'"  D.  W." 


[to   MESSRS.    BATES    ABD    CUOATE,    5KKATOK8   PBOM   MASSACHUSETTS,] 
'•  "WisniKOTOH,  Anffust  3S,  1841. 

"  Gehtlemks  :  As  you  spoke  last  evenmg  of  the  general  policy  of  the 
Whigs,  under  the  present  posture  of  affairs,  relatiTe  to  the  Bank  Bill,  I 
am  willing  to  place  you  in  foil  possession  of  my  opinion  on  that  sntgect. 

"  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  farther  back  into  the  history  of  the  past  than, 
the  introdnction  of  the  present  measure  into  the  House  of  Bepresentatives. 

"  That  introduction  took  place  within  two  or  three  days  after  the 
President's  disapproTal  of  the  foniier  bill ;  and  I  hare  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  it  was  honestly  and  fairly  intended  as  a  measure  likely  to  meet 
the  President's  approbation.  I  do  not  belieye  that  one  in  fifty  of  the 
Whiga  had  any  sinister  design  whatever,  if  there  was  an  individual  who 
had  such  design. 

"  But  I  know  that  the  President  had  been  greatly  troubled  in  regard 
to  the  former  bill,  being  desirous,  on  the  one  hand,  to  meet  the  wishes 
of  his  Mends  if  he  could ;  and,  on  the  other,  to  do  justice  to  his  own 
opinions, 

"  Having  returned  this  first  bill  with  his  objections,  a  new  one  was 
presented  in  the  House,  and  appeared  to  be  making  rapid  progress. 

"  I  know  the  President  regretted  this,  i^d  wished  the  whole  subject 
might  liave  been  postponed. 

"  At  the  same  time,  I  believe  he  was  disposed  to  consider,  calmly  and 
conscientiously,  whatever  other  measure  might  be  presented  to  him. 

"3x1%  in  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Botta's  very  extraordinary  letter  made  its 
appearance,  Mr.  Botts  is  a  Whig  of  eminence  and  influence  in  our  ranks, 
I  need  not  recall  to  your  minds  the  contents  of  the  letter.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  it  purported  that  the  Wliigs  designed  to  circumvent  tlieir  own 
President ;  to  '  head  him,'  as  the  expression  was,  and  to  place  him  in  a 
condition  of  embarrassment. 

"  From  that  moment  I  felt  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Whigs  to  for- 
bear from  presfflug  the  Bank  Bill  further  at  the  present  time. 

"I  thought  it  was  bnt  jnst  in  them  to  give  decisive  proof  that  they 
entertained  ■  no  such  purpose  as  seemed  to  be  imputed  to  them.  And, 
since  there  was  i-easou  to  believe  that  the  President  would  be  glad  of  time 
for  information  and  reflection  before  being  called  upon  to  form  an  opinion 
on  another  plan  for  a  bank — a  plan  somewhat  new  to  the  country — I 
thought  his  known  iviahes  ought  to  be  complied  with, 

"  I  think  so  still.  I  think  this  is  a  course  just  to  the  President,  and 
wise  on  behalf  of  the  Whig  party. 

"  A  decisive  rebuke  ought,  in  my  judgment,  to  be  given  to  the  intima- 
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tion,  feora  whatever  quarter,  of  a  disposition  among  the  Whigs  tci  embar- 
rass the  President. 

"  This  is  the  main  ground  of  my  opinion ;  and  such  a  rebuke,  1  think, 
would  be  found  in  the  general  reanlntion  of  the  party  to  postpone  fmtlier 
proceedings  on  the  subject  to  the  nest  session,  now  only  a  little  more  than 
three  months  off. 

"The  session  has  been  fruitful  of  important  acta.  The  wants  of  the 
Treasury  have  been  supplied  ;  provisions  have  been  made  for  fortifica- 
tions and  for  the  navy;  the  repeal  of  the  Sub-Treasury  has  passed;  the 
Bankrupt  Bill,  that  great  measure  of  justice  and  benevolence,  has  been 
carried  through ;  and  the  Land  Bill  seems  about  to  receive  the  sanction 
of  Congress. 

"  In  all  thrae  measures,  forming  a  mass  of  legislation  more  important, 
I  wUl  venture  to  say,  than  all  the  proceedings  of  Congress  for  many  years 
past,  the  President  has  cordially  concnrred. 

"I  agree  that  the  ciirrenoy  question  is,  nevertheless,  the  great  question 
before  the  country ;  but,  considering  what  has  already  been  accomplished 
in  regard  to  other  things — considering  the  difference  of  opinion  which 
exists  upon  this  remaining  one — and  considering,  especially,  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Whigs  effectually  to  repel  and  put  down  any  supporition  that 
they  are  endeavoring  to  put  the  President  in  a  condition  in  which  he 
must  act  under  restraint  or  embarrassment,  I  am  fnlly  and  entirely  per- 
suaded that  the  bank  subject  should  be  postponed  to  the  nesit  session. 
"  I  am.  gentlemen,  your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

"  Damiel  Wbbstbe." 

But  these  moderate  and  juat  counsele  did  not  prevail.  The 
Whig  party  in  Congress  was,  in  fact,  under  the  control  of 
those  who  feared  a  union  between  the  President  and  tlieir 
political  opponents,  and  who  thought  that  this  bill  must  foe 
placed  before  him  to  compel  him  to  commit  himself  to  the 
incorporation  of  a  bank.  While  it  was  pending,  Mr,  Olay, 
taunted  by  some  remarks  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  poured  forth  hia 
utmost  acorn  upon  the  President,  with  a  power  of  ridicule  and 
sarcasm  in  which  no  man  could  surpass  him.  He  attempted, 
by  denunciation,  to  prevent  a  second  "veto."  Tlie  effect  waa 
directly  the  reverse.  The  "  Fiscal  Corporation"  was  "vetoed" 
like  its  predecessor.  This  occurred  on  the  9th  of  September. 
The  breach  between  the  President  and  the  Whigs  was  con- 
Bummated. 

Four  of  the  members  of  the  Harrison  Cabinet  immediately 
resigned  their  places  ; '    and   a  iiftb   soon  afterward  followed 

I  Messrs.  En-ing,  Bell,  Badger,  and  Crittenden. 
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their  example'  This  was  done  without  previous  conference 
with  Mr.  Wehster.  When  apprised  of  it,  he  told  his  late  col- 
leagues that  he  thought  they  had  acted  rashly,  and  that  he 
should  consider  of  his  own  course.  Writing^to  a  friend  in  New- 
York,  he  said :  "  I  shtdl  not  act  suddenly ;  it  will  look  too  tnuoh 
like  a  combination  between  a  Whig  Cabinet  and  a  Whig  Sen- 
ate to  bother  the  President.  It  wiU  not  be  expected  from  me 
to  countenance  such  a  proceeding.-  Then,  again,  I  will  not 
throw  the  great  foreign  concerns  of  the  country  into  disorder 
or  danger  by  any  abrupt  party-proceeding." '  To  this  resolu- 
tion he  adhered  to  the  last.  On  the  13th  of  September  he 
1  the  following  letter  to  the  editors  of  the  WaUortal 


"■n'MuiKGTOK,  September  13,  1*41. 

"  Gbntlembn  :  Lest  any  misapprelienaion  should  exist  as  to  tha  reasons 
which  have  led  me  to  differ  from  the  course  pursued  by  my  late  colle^ues, 
I  wish  to  say  that  I  remain  in  my  place,  first,  because  I  have  seen  no  aufli- 
cient  reasons  for  the  dissolution  of  the  late  Cabmet  by  the  voluntary  act 
of  its  own  members. 

"I  am  perfectly  persaaded  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  an  institution, 
under  the  authority  of  Oongress,  to  aid  revenue  and  financial  operations, 
and  to  give  the  country  the  blessings  of  a  good  ciirrency  and  cheap 


"Notwithstanding  what  has  passed,  I  have  confidence  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  cooperata  with  the  Legislature  in  overcoming  all  difScnlties  in 
the  attainment  of  these  objects;  and  it  is  to  the  union  of  the  Whig  party — 
by  which  I  mean  the  whole  party,  the  Whig  Pre^dent,  the  Whig  Con- 
gress, and  the  Whig  people — that  I  look  for  a  realization  of  our  wishes. 
I  can  look  no-vrhere  else, 

"Inthesecondplace,if  I  had  seen  reasons  to  resign  my  office,  I  should 
not  have  done  so  -without  giving  the  President  reasonable  notice,  and 
affording  him  time  to  select  the  hands  to  which  he  should  confide  the 
delicate  and  important  affairs  now  pending  in  this  Department. 
"I  am,  gentlemen,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"Daniel  Websteir,'" 

'  Mr.  Oranger.  attended  were  Messrs.  Bates  and  Choata, 
'  Correspondence,  ii.,  IIl\  letter  to  Senators;  and  Messrs.  John  Quincy  Ad- 
Mr.  Ketchum.  ams,  Baker,  Borden,  Burnett,  Gushing, 
'  On  the  evening  of  Scptombpr  10,  Hudson,   Saitonstall,  Winthrop,   Repre- 
1S41,  the  MaasacbuEetts  deleguilion  in  sentatives.   Absent :  Messrs,  Briggs,  Cal- 
CongresB,  were  invited  to  meet  Mr.  Web.  boun,  Hastings,  Parmanter.   Mr.  Webster 
eter  at  his  house.     The  gentlemen  who  announced  the  intenUon  of  Messrs.  Ev- 
45 
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It  is  now  necessary  to  return  to  the  condition  of  the  foreign 
relations,  whieh  led  Mr.  Webster  to  the  conviction  that  hia 
duty  to  the  country  was  superior  to  any  duty  which  he  owed 
to  the  leadei^  of  his  party.  The  correspondence  between  Mr, 
Webster  and  Mr,  Yox  relating  to  the  ease  of  McLeod  was  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  by  the  President,  when  he  sent  in  his  mes- 
sage at  the  beginning  of  the  estra  seesion.  As  the  negotiations 
were  not  concluded,  neither  Hotiae  of  Congress  should  have 
meddled  witli  the  affair  in  the  attitude  in  which  it  stood.  But 
in  the  Senate  Mr.  Buchanan  attacked  the  instructions  given  by 
Mr.  Webster  to  the  Attorney-General,  and  said  that  Mr.  Web- 
ster's letter  of  April  Mth  to  Mr.  I'ox  came  too  late.  He  found 
fault  with  Mr.  Webster's  course  as  compromising  the  honor 
and  dignity  of  the  country.  Mr.  Rives,  Mr.  Ohoate,  and  Mr. 
Huntingdon  defended  the  Secretary,  and  Mr.  Calhoun  partially 
supported  the  views  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  In  the  House  of  Kep- 
resentatives  the  att-ack  was  led  by  Mr,  0.  J.  Ingersoll.  who 
proiiOHnced  Mr.  Webster's  firat  act  as  Secretary  of  State  "  a 
blunder."  In  this  spirit  the  debate  continued  at  intervals 
through  a  great  portion  of  the  session.  The  main  purpose  was 
to  represent  Mr.  Webster  as  unduly  and  improperly  interfering 
with  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  State  courts  of  New 
York,  As  he  had  done  nothing  but  to  secure  to  McLeod  the 
means  of  making  a  defence,  through  counsel  of  his  own  selec- 
tion— a  defence  which  the  Excutive  Government  of  the  United 
States  held  to  be  complete— of  course  such  a  discussion  in  Con- 
gress could  only  have  the  effect  in  England  of  aggravating  the 
belief  that  McLeod  would  be  convicted.  This  belief  was  further 
strengthened  by  the  refusal  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York 
to  discharge  him  on  habeas  eorpv>s. 

But  soon  after  this  refusal  was  known  in  England,  fortu- 
nately for  the  peace  of  the  two  countries,  a  change  of  ministry 
occurred.  Lord  Melbourne's  administration  was  defeated  in 
the  House  of  Commons  by  a  large  majority,  and  on  the  24th 
ing,  Badger,   and  Crittenden  to  resign    seeing  no  enfflclent  cause  for  resl^lne  hla 

M,  pi..,,  to  th. oibma. 0.  th.  M.  3r A'tS'sss.":;  s'ssz: 

lowmg  daj.    What  follows  is  an  extract  and  to  have  tlie  benefit  of  tlieir  npinion, 

from  Mr,  AiJatna's  diary,  which  has  been  aafiirlng  ttiem  that,  aa  to  the  offlCG  ftaalt 

kindly  fomished  to  me  by  the  Hon.  0.  ^*^^  ^\^rXthT.  TtFaln'^^o"^.^- 

F.  Adams;  sign ed  II.    We  aU  agreed  that  Mr.  Webeter 

-Mr.  Webster,  then  addressing  me,  said  woaid  not  iw  j'lBlified  In  rerfgning  at  tMa 

Ihal,  being  placed  !n  a  pecnllat  position,  and  '™e. 
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of  August  he  and  his  eolleagnea  resigned.  Lord  Palmepeton 
thus  ceased  to  be  the  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  was 
succeeded  in  that  office  \>j  Lord  Aberdeen,  under  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  It  19  a  noticeable  fact,  which  has  more  than  once  oc- 
curred, that  difficulties  between  England  and  this  country  have 
had  a  better  prospect  of  amicable  adjustment  under  the  Tories 
than  they  have  had  under  the  Whigs.  It  was  thought  on  this 
side  of  the  water  that  the  closing  eommunieations  between 
Lord  Palmerston  and  Mr.  Stevenson,  as  they  retired  frcJm  their 
r^pective  places,  were  not  of  a  nature  tending  to  a  settlement, 
and  there  were  judicious  pecsone  in  England  who  considered 
that  those  communications  were  so  framed  as  to  render  a  settle- 
ment very  difficult  for  their  successors. 

Mr.  Stevenson  had,  in  the  February  previous,-  asked  to  be 
recalled,  and,  as  he  w^aa  to  leave  London  about  the  let  of  Sep- 
tember, Mr.  Webster  had  to  decide  in  July  the  very  important 
question  whom  he  should  advise  the  President  to  nominate  in 
his  place.  He  selected  Mr.  Everett,  because,  in  addition  to  the 
great  fitness  of  that  gentleman  for  the  place,  their  personal 
relations  had  for  more  than  thirty  yeara  been  of  the  most  inti- 
mate and  confidential  character.  As  he  wtK  himself  to  preside 
over  the  delicate  negotiations  that  were  to  be  undertaken  with 
England,  and  as  it  could  not  be  known  at  this  time  whether 
those  negotiations  would  be  principally  conducted  there  or 
here,  it  was  of  great  consequence  to  Mr.  Webster  to  have  in 
London  a  minister  who  was  one  of  his  most  valued  and  trusted 
friends.  In  this  the  President  cordially  concurred.  The  nom- 
ination was  made  on  the  34th  of  July,  and  was  soon  afterward 
confirmed  by  the  Senate.  It  was  thus  privately  announced  by 
Mr.  Webster  to  Mr.  Everett,  who  was  then  in  Italy  : 


[TO 

"  IVashinqtub,  Jul!i9i,\Sil. 
"  Mt  deab  Sie  :  I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  you  are  noiu- 
inated  to  the  Senate  as  minister  to  England,  an  announcement  which  you 
will  not  doubt  it  ^ves  me  great  pleasure  to  make.  I  am  in  hopes  the 
nomination  will  be  confirmed,  so  as  that  I  may  notify  it  to  you  by  the 
same  conveyance  which  takes  this,  but  the  Senate  is  much  engaged  to-day, 
Saturday,  and  will  probably  be  so  on  Monday,  so  that  it  may  not  before 
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Tues^y  go  into  esecntiye  sessioa,  which  would  be  too  late,  I  feaj,  for  thia 
opportunity.  No  kind  of  opposition,  however,  is  expected.  So  far  as  I 
hear,  the  nomination  satisfies  everybody  but  a  few  violent  partisans,  like 
the  condactors  of  the  Globe. 

"Mr,  Stevenson  will  leave  London  about  the  Ist  of  September,  with 
Mr.  Eush.  As  nobody  but  the  consul  will  be  left  in  London,  it  will  be 
desirable  that  you  repair  to  your  post,  if  you  accept  it,  as  soon  as  may  be ; 
although  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  you  should  be  in  England  by  the 
time  of  Mr.  Stevenson's  departure.  I  trust  Mrs.  Everett  will  not  be  afraid 
of  this  march  to  the-North  on  account  of  her  health.  If  I  could  have 
afforded  it,  I  should  have  put  myself  ui  competition  with  you  for  this 
place;  but  as  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Brooks  the  other  day,  I  am  too  poor  eren  to 
stay  here,  and  much  less  am  I  able  to  go  abroad.  You  may  hear  of  me 
soon,  for  aught  I  know,  at  Marshficld,  with  my  friend  Peterson. 

"We  are  in  the  midst  of  the  session,  and  I  may  say  in  the  crisis  of  our 
affairs.  If  we  get  along  with  the  Bank  Bill,  Bankrupt  Bill,  Land  Bill,  and 
Eevcuue  Bill,  all  which  are  on  the  tapia,  we  shall  stand  strong  with  the 
public.  But  some  of  these  measures  are  of  doubtful  result.  The  great 
difficulty  consists  in  producing  and  maintaining  harmony  of  action  among 
the  Whigs. 

"  I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  truly, 

"Dan'l  Webstbe." 

The  session  of  Congress  terminated  on  tie  13th  of  Septem- 
ber. It  will  not  be  doubted  by  any  who  can  now  candidly  review 
its  occurrences,  that  Mr,  "Webster's  position  was  a  painful  one. 
Affairs  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  peace  of  the  country 
rested  upon  hkn.  On  the  one  hand,  his  management  of  these 
affaire  was  assailed  by  some  of  the  Democratic  opposition.  On 
the  other,  the  party  which  had  become  a  majority  in  Congress, 
chiefly  through  his  great  exertions  and  his  influence  with  the 
people,  bad  quarrelled  with  the  President,  and  a  portion 
of  them  undertook  to  compel  Mr.  "Webster  to  espouse  their 
side  of  that  quarrel.  From  this  period  the  propriety  of  his 
remaining  in  the  Cabinet  of  Pr^ident  Tyler  became  one  of 
the  mooted  questions  of  the  time.  The  disapprobation  which 
reached  him  came  chiefly  through  public  channels,  and  of 
course  it  was  more  noisy  than  the  opposite  sentiment.  But 
the  opposite  sentiment  flowed  in  upon  him  in  great  abundance. 
Scores  of  letters  by  every  mail  came  to  him  from  persons 
whose  opinions  were  of  consequence,  not  only  because  of  their 
position,  but   because  their   opinions  were   disinterested   and 
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calm.  Judging  by  the  cun-ent  of  feeling  that  wm  manifested 
oil  the  public  face  of  things,  it  might  appear  that  the  major 
part  of  the  "Whigs  throughout  the  Union  condemned '  his 
remaining  in  office.  Judging  by  the  mass  and  the  weight  of 
private  evidence  which  now  lies  before  me  in  the  letters  of 
those  who  expressed  to  him  their  approval  and  their  grati- 
tude, it  is  clear  that  he  was  sustained  by  a  body  of  opinion  at 
least  as  important  as  that  which  censured  him.  As  time  flowed 
on,  and  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  his  conduct  becanie  more 
and  more  manifest,  this  opinion  much  increased  in  volume. 
But,  at  the  close  of  this  session  of  Congress  in  the  autumn  of 
1841,  the  "Whig  party  was  rent  by  divisions  that  originated 
without  necessity,  and  tJiat  finally  impaired  its  hold  upon 
the  confidence  of  tlie  people  acquired  in  the  great  election 
of  1840.  But  Iceeping  steadily  on  in  the  path  which  he  had 
marked  out  for  himself,  and  enjoying  the  fuU  confidence  of 
the  Pj'esident,  who  never  for  one  moment  interfered  with  the 
important  concerns  of  his  department,  Mr,  Webster  soon  made 
it  plain  to  ail  disinterested  men  that,  as  long  as  he  maintained 
an  official  connection  with  Mr.  Tyler,  the  great  interests  of  the 
country  could  not  suffer  any  material  injury.  On  this  con- 
viction the  body  of  the  candid  and  intelligent  people  of 
the  country,  who  were  not  political  partisans,  confidently  re- 
posed. 

The  trial  of  McLeod  took  place  at  Iltiea  in  Octobei-, 
He  proved  an  aliii  and  was  acquitted.  This  most  unpleas- 
ant and  dangerous  business  was  fortxmately  thus  eliminated 
from  tlie  vexed  questions  between  England  and  the  United 
States. 

But,  ever  watchful  to  improve  the  legislation  of  the  country, 
Mr.  "Webster,  in  the  course  of  the  next  winter,  prepared  a  bUl 
designed  to  effect  the  removal  of  cases,- involving  international 
relations,  from  the  State  to  the  Federal  courts.  It  was  sent 
to  Mr.  Berrien,  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
Senate,  with  the  following  explanatory  letter,  and  was  passed 
by  Congress  in  August,  1842 : ' 

'  It  is  the  Act  of  August  29, 1842,  ea-  Slates,"  A  copy  of  it  is  to  be  found  in 
titled  "An  Act  to  prOTide  further  reme-  the  Works,  vi.,  2(17,  as  well  as  in  the 
liifll  juHlioe  in  the  Courts  of  the  United     statutes. 
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"  Wasihsgtow,  Jan,ii(wii  14,  IMS, 

"  Mf  DEAR  Sm :  In  compliance  with  your  request  I  send  you  the  draft 
of  a  bill,  Buch  as  appeal;?  to  me  to  answer  the  intended  purposes.  Tou 
will,  of  course,  consider  this  as  a  privat*  and  whoUy  nuoffieial  act,  intended 
merely  to  fecilitate  your  own  labors,  if  it  may  have  that  effect,  and  not  as 
being  proposed  or  recommended  by  the  Executive  Government.  Neither  the 
President  nor  the  Attorney-General  has  seen  it,  nor  indeed  any  other  head  of 
Department.  The  Executive  Government  deems  some  measure  quite  neces- 
sary, but,  what  that  measure  ought  to  be,  it  leaves  entirely  to  the  wisdom 
of  Congress. 

"  In  making  this  draft  of  a  bill,  I  have  conformed,  as  far  as  practicable, 
to  the  provisions  of  previous  and  existing  laws,  with  the  exception  that  a 
provision  for  proceeding  by  way  of  h^eiM  eorputi  is  added,  as  suggested  by 
yourself. 

"  I  hope  the  bill  may  be  put  into  snch  shape  as  that  the  committee  may 
cordially  recommend,  and  Congress  pass  it,  as  I  think  tho  object  important 
to  the  peace  of  the  country. 

"  The  constitutional  authority  for  such  a  measure,  I  suppose,  rests  on 
the  truth  of  these  propositions,  namely :  1,  That  the  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States  extends  to  ail  cases  arising  under  the  Constitution,  laws, 
and  treaties  thereof.  3.  That  questions  under  the  law  of  nations,  affect- 
ing the  relations  of  the  United  States  with  foreign  states  or  sovereignties, 
aud  connected  with  the  power  of  war  and  peace,  and  which  respect  asserted 
rights,  or  claims  of  foreign  states,  or  sovereignties,  or  those  things  in  re- 
gard to  which  one  nation  is  answerable  to  another,  belong  to  the  proper 
jurisdiction  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  aud  that  cases  aris- 
ing upon  these  are  cases  arising  under  the  Oonstiturion  of  the  United 
States. 

"  I  am,  dear  sir,  with  regard, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"D.  W." 

Great  yigilanee  was  necessary  to  be  exercised  by  tbe  Goy- 
emmpTit  (inring  the  whole  summer,  to  prevent  outbreaks  npon 
the  frontier ;  for,  along  the  whole  line,  west  of  TJtica,  and 
extending  into  Ohio,  there  were  organized  lodges  of  "  patriots  " 
plotting  invasions  of  Canada.  How  difficult  it  was  to  keep  the 
peace  between  England  and  the  United  States,  with  all  these 
causes  of  irritation,  may  now  be  appreciated.  The  following 
.etter,  frova  the  President  to  Mr.  "Webster,  refers  to  some  of  the 
precantions  adopted  at  this  time : 
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"  Friday  Morning,  Jiiis  9, 1841. 

"  Deab  Sib  ;  I  deem  it  proper  to  apprise  you  of  the  steps  which  I 
directed  to  be  taken  yesterdaj,  after  leaving  you,  upon  the  subject  of  the 
information  received  from  Mr,  Kelly,  bo  that,  ia  your  interview  with  Mr. 
Fox,  you  may  act  with  full  Icnowledge,  Ascertaining  tliat  an  active  and 
vigilant  officer.  Captain  Monroe,  was  stationed  at  Cleveland  with  hia  com- 
pany of  infantry,  I  directed  General  Scott  to  addreBs  him  by  the  last 
night's  mail  a  letter,  informing  him  of  thfe  suBpicions  entertained  here,  as 
founded  on  information  recently  received  ,■  referred  him  to  Mr,  Kelly,  coji- 
JideitUalJy,  and  directed  him  ao  to  conduct  as  to  acquire  the  fullest  intel- 
ligence of  any  contemplated  movements.  A  similar  letter  was  directed  to 
be  dispatched  to  Colonel  Bankhead  at  Bufialo,  and  General  Brady  at  De- 
troit The  mail  travels  so  much  more  expeditiously  than  could  a  mes- 
senger, and  is  regarded  aa  so  entirely  safe,  that  I  have  deemed  it  beat  to 
adopt  that  mode  of  transmission.  General  Scott  apprehends  no  danger 
of  a  descent  on  Canada  during  sammer,  for  various  reasons  which  seem  to 
have  much  force  and  weight.  In  addition,  however,  to  what  has  been 
done,  the  vigilance  of  the  collectors,  marshals,  and  district  attorneys, 
should  toe  enlisted  by  letters  to  be  dispatched  to  them.  A  proclamation 
might  be  premature  or  unnecessary  until  we  hear  fiirther. 
"  With  true  regard, 

"JoHK  Ttlee. 

"  Hon.  D.  Webster." 

The  personal  diBcomfort  wliieh  Mr.  Webster  endured  in 
Washington  in  the  season  of  hot  weather  is  not  unfit  to  be 
mentioned,  in  addition  to  the  pei-plexitiea  arising  from  the 
state  of  public  afi'a.irB ;  for  he  was  always,  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  in  a  condition  that  rendered  intelleetnal  labor  or  mental 
anxiety  oiiusually  oppressive.  He  had  been  for  many  years 
subject  bo  a  periodical  catarrh  of  great  severity,  which  came 
on  with  singular  punctnality  in  the  early  part  of  August,  and 
continued  until  the  first  frost  of  the  autaiim.  His  system  was 
much  exhausted  by  it ;  and,  when  it  was  at  its  height,  he  was 
a  great  sufferer.  He  could  not  leave  Ms  post  during  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress ;  nor  could  he  have  the  relieS  which  sometimes 
mitigated  his  symptoms  by  going  out  upon  the  ocean.  His 
longing  for  Marshfield  at  times  was  intense.  "  It  will  be  no 
bad  result  of  things,"  he  writes,  "  that  shall  send  me  to  Boston 
and  Mai'shfield  again.    Oh  Marahfield  1  and  the  sea,  the  sea  !  " 
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It  was  often  indeed  piteous  to  see  that  great  head  stricken  by 
such  a  distemper,  and  the  "  deep-set  melancholy  eyes"  inflamed 
hy  its  attacks.  Bnt  the  r^olute  will  and  unconquerable  sense 
of  duty  carried  him,  year  after  year,  through  this  enervating 
period,  although  it  ie  probable  that  his  struggles  with  such  a 
persistent  enemy  were  at  last  too  much  even  for  his  constitu- 
tion. At  this  period  of  his  life,  he  could  sometimes  avert  its 
power  over  his  system  by  medical  aid,  and  he  was  not  often 
wholly  unfitted  for  work. 

From  among  the  private  letters  of  this  period  I  select  the 
following,  because  they  evince  the  cordial  regard  of  English 
friends  whom  ITr.  Webster  greatly  valued  : 


•■  BB  Bbook  Stkeet,  toHMB,  J^ne  16, 18*1. 

"  My  deak  8ia :  I  was  much  gratified  in  receiTing  your  letter,  intro- 
ducing Dr.  Parker  to  me.  It  was  -welcome,  both  as  a  proof  of  yonr 
friendly  recoUectioa,  and  as  famishing  me  with  the  occasion  of  linowing  a 
remarkable  man  engaged  in  n  Tery  interesting  object.  I  have  seen  him 
repeatedty,  And  forwarded  his  views  so  far  as  the  present  condition  of 
affairs  in  China  and  the  peculiar  state  of  political  matters  in  England 
render  it  practicable  to  do  so.  Ton  will  readily  conceive  that  difficulty 
arises  fi'om  both  these  sources.  The  speculation  even  of  those  who  best 
know  China  does  not  now  venture  to  affix  any  certain  term  to  our  war 
there ;  and,  without  this,  little  is  likely  to  be  done  to  forward  one  of  the 
most  worthy  oligects  of  peace.  The  uncertain  tenure  of  the  ministry  at 
home  is  another  cause  of  difficulty,  which  may  yet  continue  two  or  three 
months  longer. 

"  Eventually,  I  trust  all  these  obstacles  will  be  removed ;  and  then  Dr. 
Parker's  personal  merits,  and  his  remarkable  advanti^es  derived  from 
prior  residence  on  the  spot,  will,  I  hope,  secure  the  prosecution  on  a  lai^ei 
scale  of  the  important  object  to  which  he  attaches  himself. 

"  I  have  introduced  him  to  the  Duke  of  Sussex  and  Lord  Lansdowne ; 
each  of  whom  I  think  likely  to  enter  with  interest  into  his  views. 

"  I  .will  not,  my  dear  sir,  encroach  further  on  your  time,  now  (happily 
for  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic)  occupied  on  so  many  important  objects. 
Should  there  be  any  occasion  in  which  I  can  in  any  way  or  sort  serve  you 
here,  I  trust  you  will  give  me  the  satisfaction  of  doing  so  at  any  future 

"  Believe  me,  my  dear  air,  with  much  respect, 

"Tour  most  obedient  servant,, 

"  II.  U01.T.AKD." 
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"  Clobtekb.  Westhinbtek  Suhei,  my  IS.  1811. 

"  My  dbab  Sib  :  Our  very  intimate  Mends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  0.  Ljell,  are 
about  to  visit  America  on  a  scientific  excursion,  Mr.  Lyell,  you  well 
know,  is  amoag  the  moat  distinguished  geologists  in  Europe,  and, 
in  all  respects,  a  highly-cultivated  and  escellent  man.  Mrs.  Lyell  (a 
daughter  of  Mi'.  Leonard  Homer's)  is  one  of  Mrs.  Milman's  most  intimate 
Mends,  and  a  very  pleasing  and  accomplished  lady.  I  am  quite  sure,  when 
I  venture  to  recommend  them  to  your  acquaintance  and  to  Mrs.  Webster's, 
you  will  find  them  fully  deserving  of  any  attention  which  you  may  be  dis- 
posed to  show  them  I  acknowledge  that  I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to 
follow  their  example  and  visit  America.  There  are  three  natural  otgecia 
■which  I  am  extremely  anxious  to  see :  Niagara,  a  primeval  forest,  and  one 
of  your  vast  tiveri  Amjng  other  inducements,  not  less  strong,  is  the 
desire  ot  renewmg  mj  a<,quaintance  with  American  friends  whom  I  Have 
learned  to  valne  and  admire. 

"  You  are  now  m  high  official  dignity ;  and,  I  am  sure,  aa  a  man,  by 
sentiment  and  profession,  of  peace,  that  the  affaire  of  your  country  cannot 
be  intrusted  to  those  more  disposed  to  promote  public  harmony  between 
the  coxtntries  and  private  Mendship  between  the  individual  members  of 
either  country.  Mrs,  Milman  begs  to  unit*  with  me  in  the  kindest  remem- 
brances to  yourself  and  all  the  ladies  of  your  femily. 

"  Believe  me,  my  dear  sir,  with  sincere  respect  and  esteem, 
"  Ever  faithfully  yours, 

"  H.  H.  MlLMAN, 

"  The  Hon.  Dan.  Webster." 


'^  WiflPTOP",  Seiftember  13,  l&il. 

"  Mt  bbab  SiK :  I  have  thought  it  right  to  let  you  kn&w  of  some 
transactions  in  which  I  have  been  engaged,  and  in  which,  aa  I  now  be- 
lieve, your  name  has  been  most  improperly  made  use  of,  and  your  writing 
forged.  I  enclose  you  a  letter,  which,  when  I  first  saw  it,  I  believed  to  be 
your  handwriting,  but  which  I  now  believe  to  be  a  forgeiy, 

"  Some  time  last  spring,  while  I  was  living  at  Althorp,  I  received  a 
letter  from  a  person  who  signed  himself  Monroe  Edwards,  enclosing  the 
letter  which  I  herewith  transmit  to  you.  He  stated  that  you  had  given 
him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Lord  Brougham  as  well  as  this  one  to  my- 
self; that  he  had  made  use  of  the  letter  to  Lord  Brougham  when  he  first 
arrived  in  England,  and.  Lord  Brougham  having  done  for  him  every  thing 
he  wished,  he  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  trouble  me  with  this  letter. 
But  that,  now  he  was  in  great  difiiculty.  Lord  Brougham  was  abroad, 
which  I  knew  to  be  the  case,  that  neither  the  American  Minister,  Mr.  Ste- 
venson, nor  any  other  of  his   fellow-countryraen  would  assist  him  because 
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they  were  so  hostile  to  his  objects  about  the  negroes,  to  whom  allusion  is 
made  in  the  enclosed  letter-  and  that  he  was  actually  without  a  farthing  to 
pay  for  his  lo  le  gR  o  to  carry  him  and  a  b  n  of  Lis  ho  had  with  him 
home  to  New  Orl  ana  He  heref  r  ent  me  your  letter,  and  asked  me  to 
lend  him  two  hun  Ired  and  fifty  poun  Is,  ofle  u  f,  as  security  certain  bonds 
or  receipts  upon  so  e  bank  m  the  Un  ted  State  As  to  these  securitieB,  I 
thou^^ht  very  1  ttle  about  then  but  I  con  luded  they  were  good  aa  they 
were  offered  by  a  friend  of  jours  Now  th  s  tory  was  a  very  plausible 
one,  with  the  except  on  of  the  aaaer  on  hat  Colonel  Edwards's  fellow- 
countrymen  no  Id  not  as3i«t  h  m  B  t  I  tl  o  ght  it  very  probable  that 
you  would  give  any  fn  nl  of  you  s  lot  horn  you  were  interested,  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  Lord  Brougham,  and  hoped  it  was  not  very  im- 
probable that  you  might  also  give  him  a  lettei'  of  introduction  to  me.  I 
accordingly  referred  Colonel  Edwajds  to  my  solicitor  in  London,  and  sent 
up  this  letter  purporting  to  be  from  you.  My  solicitor  took  the  letter  to 
Messrs.  Baring,  who  said  that  they  knew  your  handwriting  perfectly  well, 
and  were  sure  the  lettei'  was  a  genuine  one.  I  have  said  I  cared  yery  little 
abont  Colonel  Edwards's  securities,  but  I  felt  that  I  should  behaye  yery 
ill  to  jou  if  I  permitted  a  '  valued  Mend'  of  yours  to  be  arrested  when  I 
could  avert  it  by  a  loan  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  I  wUI  indeed 
say  more,  that  I  should  not  have  considered  it  very  creditable  to  my  coon- 
try  if  such  a  friend  of  yours  could  haye  been  so  treated  without  any  one 
of  tis  coming  forward  to  help  him.  I  accordingly  advaJiced  the  money, 
my  solicitor  taking  all  the  legal  securities  that  were  possible,  and,  among 
others,  receiying  a  certificate  from  the  American  consul  that  Colonel  Ed- 
wards was  the  real  bearer  of  that  name.  Colonel  Edwards  promised  to 
repay  me  during  this  month  of  September,  saying  that  he  took  so  long  a 
period  in.  order  to  be  quite  certain  that  he  should  have  arrived  at  New 
Orleans,  and  been  able  to  transmit  the  money  to  the  day.  I  felt  myself 
quite  secure  of  repayment  till  about  three  weeks  or  a  month  ago,  when 
my  solidto*  received  a  letter  from  Colonel  Edwards  at  Philadelphia,  not 
written  in  his  own  hand,  but  only  signed  by  him,  saying  that,  having  had 
business  to  transact  in  London,  he  had  employed  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Justin,  an  Englishman,  to  transact  it  for  him ;  that,  with  this  view,  ho  had 
put  his  papers  into  the  hands  of  this  Justin ;  and,  sending  my  solicitor  a 
copy  of  a  letter  purporting  to  be  from  Justin  to  him,  Colonel  Edwards, 
in  which  he  tells  him  he  ha^i  abstracted  certain  securities  from  these 
papers,  and  had  upon  them  borrowed  two  hundred  aud  fifty  pounds  from 
my  solicitor,  but  making  no  meation  of  the  letter,  purporting  to  be  yours, 
at  all;  Justin  saying  that,  with  this  iraudulent  object,  he  had  personated 
Colonel  Edwards.  This,  I  confess,  appeai-ed  to  me  rather  suspicious.  I 
iccordingly  wrote  to  Brougham,  when  I  found  out  that  thw  history  about 
Justin  was  a  pure  invention ;  that  Oolone!  Edwards  had  really  been  here, 
that  he  had  presented  to  him  a  letter  of  introduction  from  you,  and  had 
asked  for  a  loan  of  money ;  but  that  General  Hamilton,  the  minister  fix>m 
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the  Republic  of  Texas,  having  heard  something  of  this,  wrote  to  Lord 
Brougham  to  say  that  this  Edwards  had  been  conTicted  and  imprisoned 
for  foi^erj  in  Texas,  and  had  escaped  from  jail ;  that  he,  General  Hamil- 
ton, had  t«ld  him  that  he  knew  all  about  him,  and  that  Edwards  had 
made  no  reply  to  this  letter.  In  consequence  of  this  information,  I  had 
oouununicatjoa  with  General  Hamilton,  and  my  solicitor  showed  him  the 
enclosed  letter,  which  he  says  he  is  confident  is  a  forgery. 

"As  to  recovering  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  that,  of  course, 
ia  out  of  the  question ;  it  is  also  hardly  poaaible  to  do  any  thing  tow- 
ard the  legal  conviction  of  Edwards  for  this  forgery;  but  it  may  be 
possible,  by  exposing  him,  to  prevent  him  from  deiratiding  other  people. 
I  fear,  therefore,  you  may  think  I  am  ^ving  you  a  great  deal  of  unneces- 
sary trouble  iti  sending  you  this  long  detail,  but,  as  youi  name  had  been  so 
much  mentioned  in  this  transaction,  I  think  it  ia  as  well  that  you  should 
be  aware  of  what  has  taken  place.  And,  as  we  seldom  act  without  some 
selfish  influence  operating  upon  us,  I  must  also  admit  that  I  am  not  sorry 
to  be  able  to  lay  before  you  this  proof  that  I  am,  and  always  shall  be, 
moat  Iiappj  to  attend  to  your  wishes,  and  to  do  all  I  can  to  show  hospi- 
tality to  any  friend  of  yours  whom  you  may  wish  to  recommend  to  me, 
"  Believe  me,  my  dear  sir, 

"  Toura  most  truly, 

"  Spencer.' 

"  Hon.  Dan'l  Webster,  et-c.,  etc." 

'    The   adventarer    here   mentioned,     staretl.on  to  freedom  by  Bending  (hran  to  an 
Monroe   Edwards,  was    afterward   sen- 
tenced to  the  penitentiary,  in  the  State         _ 
of  New  York,  for  another  crime,  elalms  on  ber  Msjeatj's 

The  letter  which  he  foiwd,  in  Mr.  '""""'  ""'""'■f  "">"">" 
Webster's  name,  was  in  a  naadwriling 
closely  resembling  Mr.  Webster's,  and 
the  signatiire  is  so  well  imitated  that  it 
is  not  remarkable  that  persons  in  Lon- 
don, not  professing  to  be  experts,  but 
aoqn^nted  with  Mr.  Webster  s  wntmg, 
shoald  baTe  been  deceived  by  it  Stdl, 
if  it  bad  been  compared  by  an  expert 
with  Mr.  Webster's  genuine   signatuie, 

the  forgery  would  probably  have  been  This  aifeir  had  a  very  ci 

detected.     The  plauaibiUty  of  "  Ck>lonel     "    '  ■      '  ■ 

Edwards's"  story  will  amuse  the  leader 
The  forged  letter  ran  as  follows . 


In  tbeir  proper  light  thatoSonel  Bdwarda 
TlaitB  England. 

"  Any  aervlce  it  may  be  in  your  lordship's 
power  to  reoaer  Colonel  Eawarde,  in  pro- 
motion of  Mb  most  prfl!fiewort6y  object,  wfU 
be  properly  appreciated. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  - 
"Tour  lotdeMp'a  moat 
"Obedient  BeryaDi, 

"  Higbt  Hon.  Barl  Spencer, 


"MrlxjBD:  I  liave  ttlien  the  liberty  to  in- 

--■ —  '-  "-e  honor  of  yonr  acquaint 

i,  Colonel  M.  EdwardK,  i 
nd  wealthy  planter  of  Lo 
ogliiad  with  ttortewol  „„— 
r  MsioBtj's  Government  on  the 

-      '-     '-   ■■■  ltiVBB,110W 

fhlcb  jun- 
to Oolouel 

, ._r i  bona  fide 

Blaves.  Snbgequently,  learning  thefr  claims 
to  ri'eedoto,  be.  with  a  degree  of  magnaui- 
mity  before  imltnoivn,  attempted  Uielr  re- 


On  his  return  to  this  counby,  Edwards 
committed  a  forgery  on  certain  banker^! 
m  the  city  of  New  York.  Prom  the  pro- 
ceeds of  this  forgery,  he  remitted  to 
Earl  Spencer  the  money  he  had  bor- 
rowed from  that  nobleman ;  who  there- 
apan,  being  completely  dienrmed  of  Ids 
suapidons,  wrote  to  Mr.  Webster,  in  the 
most  amiable  manner,  to  express  his  re. 
gret  that  be  had  lu^ustly  harbored  a  dis- 
trust of  Mr.  Webster's  "  friend."  The 
Hdwardfl  for  this  forgi'ry 

le  bankers  put  an  end  to  Lord  Spen- 

doubts. 
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"  Mt  dbak  Sik  :  I  believe  it  will  be  quite  superfluous  for  me  to  gire 
an  introduction  to  you  m  favor  of  Lord  Morpeth,  to  whose  handa  I  com- 
mit thia  letter.  I  have  no  doubt  jou  miist  have  made  liis  acquaintance 
■when  you  were  here;  but,  at  any  rate,  you  must  know  his  name  well 
enough  aa  a  member  of  Lord  Melbourne's  late  government.  He  and  I 
differ  in  politics,  and  I  have  lately  proved  the  successful  competitor  for 
parliameniflry  representative  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire ;  jet,  not- 
withstanding this,  you  must  not  be  surprised  that  I  wish  to  recommend 
him  to  your  notice  as  a  private  inend.  He  and  I  were  contemporaries  at 
Oxford  ;  and  he  was  my  earliest  and  best  friend  ;  and  our  mutual  regard, 
I  believe  I  may  safely  say,  has  survived  all  our  public  differences.  He  is 
at  present  out  of  my  reach,  and  therefore  I  know  not  whether  he  was 
acqudnted  with  you  when  you  were  here  or  not;  but,  if  not,  I  am  ,quit« 
Bure  that  I  exaggerate  nothing  when  I  say  that  an  acquaintance  with  him 
cannot  fail  to  impress  you  with  a  due  estimate  of  those  qualities  of  both 
mind  and  character  which  conciliate  the  respect  and  win  attachment, 
personally,  of  all  who  know  him. 

"  I  am  the  more  ready  to  send  this  letter  by  his  hands,  because  I 
rejoice  in  the  opportunity  which  it  gives  me  to  recall  myself  to  yonr  rec- 
ollection. 

"  I  have  observed  with  pleasure  your  elevatioa  to  high  office  in  your 
own  country,  where,  I  have  no  doubt,  you  will  find  opportunities  of  rais- 
ing still  higher  your  already  distinguished  reputation. 
"  Believe  me,  my  dear  sir,  yours  very  sincerely, 

"J.  8tuaet  WoaTLEV." 


"  Obsinhton,  April  16, 1811. 

"  My  dear  Sir  :  I  must  not  delay  another  day  thanking  you  for  a 
letter  which  givve  me  so  much  pleasure;  and  I  should  not  wish  to  bt 
quite  the  last  (as  I  fear  I  may  be)  in  making  you  my  hearty  congratula- 
tions on  the  high  post  to  which  you  have  been  called ;  yet  these  eon- 
gratulations  not  to  you  so  much  as  to  your  country,  and  my  country,  and 
the  civilized  world  at  large,  who  are  all  deeply  interested  in  seeing  the 
polities  of  the  UniWd  States  condiieted  in  a  jnat,  candid,  and  honorable 

"  If  we  had  not  seen  each  other  so  lately,  and  if  yon  had  not  had  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  with  your  own  eyes,  and  hearing  with  your  own 
ears,  how  the  United  States  and  every  thing  that  belongs  to  them  are 
regarded  in  this  country,  I  might  perhaps  have  thought  it  worth  while  to 
enter  at  some  length  on  that  topic,  and  to  tell  you,  not  only  how  com- 
pletely all  bad  and  jealous  feelings  are  cured,  but  how  sincere  and  uni- 
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Tersal  the  desire  is  to  cultivate  the  moat  friendly  and  intimate  relations 
witli  yon,  our  brethren  on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  But  all  this  to  you 
muBt  be  entirely  unneceaaary-  I  make  no  doubt  that,  among  the  great 
body  of  the  American  people,  the  same  feeling  of  good-will  toward  us 
prevails,  and  I  caimot  therefore  entertain  a  doubt  that  our  differences  may 
be  honorably  and  peaceably  adjusted. 

"  I  remember  Mr,  Jefferson  saying  to  me,  that  it  was  his  entire  belief 
that  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  governments  of  those  days  delighted  in  war,  on 
Recount  of  the  plunder  they  were  able  to  make  of  the  public  money  in 
times  of  high  excitement  and  large  expenditure.  Bat  those  good  old  days 
are  now  gone  by,  and  even  this  high  motive  for  destroying  life  and  prop- 
erty is  now  come  to  an  end. 

"Yon  will  now  be  ovem  helmed  with  business,  and  I  shall  not  expect 
any  answer  to  this,  and  not  a  word  from  you  till  Congreaa  has  separated, 
and  the  roughest  and  the  heaviest  of  your  work  ia  over,  and  the  days  are 
long,  and  you  have  gone  down  for  a  holiday  to  look  at  your  farm.  Then, 
if  any  Osaington  seeds  are  doing  themselves  credit,  you  may  find  ten 
minutes  to  write  me  a  line.  Keep  peace,  too,  and  let  the  highway  of  the 
seas  be  assuredly  open ;  and  I  must  see  about  sending  yon  a  good  speci- 
jien  of  of  some  short-homa  for  your  farm,  bnt  I  won't  risk  such  a  precious 
uaigo  to  the  chance  of  privateers  and  prize-hunters. 

"  We  had  a  very  beautiful  spring,  and  one  most  favorable  for  all  farm- 
ing operations.  I  have  lately  been  buying  some  very  good  cattle  at  ter- 
rible high  prices,  and  very  soon  I  shall  have  a  herd  worth  a  visit  from  any 
of  your  agriculturists  in  search  of  the  best  short-horns, 

"  I  am  busy,  too,  in  finishing  my  house.  I  have  just  had  over  some 
Uerman  painters  from  Munich  to  paint  my  ceilings.  I  think  Mrs.  "Web- 
ster went  to  Mnnich,  so  she  will  know  the  style  of  work  there  under  the 
patronage  of  the  king.  My  attempt  ia  the  first  that  has  been  made  to 
introduce  it  into  England, 

"  My  neighbors,  to  whom  you  were  so  good  as  to  desire  your  remem- 
brances, were  greatly  flattered  by  your  recollection  of  them,  I  had  the 
clerical  neighbor  from  Doncaster  here  yesterday,  to  lecture  me  on  some 
points  of  farming.  I  told  him  how  favorably  I  had  imprinted  his  name 
on  your  mind  by  the  story  of  his  picking  up  the  weed  while  the  dog  was 
pointing.  He  wanted  to  deny  the  story,  but,  soon  afterward,  he  said  he 
remembered,  some  years  ago,  finding  some  thorns  cut  off  a  hedge  lying  on 
his  land,  and  that  he  had  thrown  them  over  into  a  neighbor's  wheat.  One 
day,  while  he  was  standing  concealed  under  his  own  hedge,  he  heard  the 
said  neighbor  coming  down  his  field,  and  exclaiming,  as  he  picked  up  the 
thorns,  '  D the  parson,  he  has  been  here  again  ! ' 

"  Make  my  best  remembraucw  to  the  good  Judge.     Lady  Charlotte 
dewres  to  join  with  me  in  kind  regards  to  Mrs,  Webster. 
"  Believe  me,  yours  very  sincerely, 

"T.  E,  Debisoh." 
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OHAFTEE    XXVIII. 
1841-1843. 

I.OED    ASnBUETOX    SENT    AS    A    SfEClAI.    MINISTEE-— STATE    OP    TOE 

BOimDAEY    QUESTION COMMENCEMENT  AND    PK0GEES8    OF    THE 

NEGOTIATIOire DANGER    OF    MISUNDBRSTAETDINGS COMMI93ION"- 

EES  APPOINTED  BY  MAINE  AND  MASSACHUSETTS SHORT  YISIT  TO 

MAESHFIELD DESCEIPTION   OF  HIS  HOUSE   AND   FARM SETTLE- 

MEST  AND   SI6NAT0RB  OF   THE   TEEATY   OF   WASHINGTON — HOS- 
TILITY  TO   MR.  WEBSTER   OP   A   PORTION    OP   HIS   OWN   PARTY 

PERSONAL  CALUMNIES, 

ME.  WEBSTER  bad  from  the  iirst  viewed  the  subject  of 
the  iNor  the  astern  boundary  as  hopeless  without  an 
entire  change  in  the  manner  of  proceeding.'  He  had,  there- 
fore, after  obtaining  the  President's  authority,  informed  Hr. 
Eox,  in  the  summer  of  1841,  that  he  was  willing  to  settle  the 
dispute  by  agreeing  to  a  conventional  line,  or  a  line  by  com- 
promise. This  proposal  was  at  once  made  hnown  by  Mr.  Fox 
to  his  Government,  and  Mr.  "Webster  awaited  their  response. 
In  the  following  December,  Mr.  Everett,  who  had  previously 
entered  npon  the  duties  of  minister  of  the  United  States  in 
England,  was  informed  by  Lord  Aberdeen  that  the  Queen's 
Government  had  determined  to  send  Lord  Ashburton  as 
special  minister  to  the  United  States,  with  full  powers  to 
settle  the  boundary  and  all  other  controversies  between  the 
two  countries.  This  intelHgence  reached  Mr.  "Webster  in  the 
latter  part  of  January,  1842.  At  the  same  time  with  Mr. 
'  Works,  v.,  97. 
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Everett's  annoiincement  of  this  important  event,  IVfr.  Webster 
received  tlie  following  private  letter  from  Mr.  Joshua  Bates, 
then  the  head  of  the  firm  of  Baring,  Brothers,  and  Company, 
which  was  fcnnded  by  Lord  Ashbtirton's  fatlier.  Sir  Francis 
Baring : 

"  Mt  dbak  Sib  ;  I  doubt  not  jou  will  loam  with  gi-eat  pleasure  of  the 


appointment  of  Lord  lahburton  as  a  special  minister  to  settle  all  disputes 
between  the  United  "itatPS  and  Great  Britun  You  must  be  aware  that, 
with  his  princely  lortune  the  emolument  is  no  objeijt,  nor  do  I  think  he 
is  ambitious  of  diplomitic  feme  His  fcole  motive  in  accepting,  at  his 
advanced  age  (aixtj  seven),  of  auch  an  appointment,  ia  to  be  found  in  hia 
atroi^  desire  to  see  the  rel'itions  between  the  two  grcati.'st  commercial  nations 
of  the  world  placed  on  a  permanent  basis  that  will  cement  the  friendship 
and  increase  the  prosperity  of  both.  I  aincerely  hopa  he  will  not  ba  dis- 
appointed. Indeed,  I  think  the  American  people  will  view  the  whole  as 
compliinentaij  to  the  nation,  deserving  to 'be  met  in  the  same  spirit  of 
liberality.  Some  of  the  opposition  newspafjers  bere  endeavor  to  make  out 
that  he  has  a  personal  interest  in  the  preservation  of  peace.  I  am  not 
aware  of  any.  The  estate  of  Mr,  Bingham'  has,  I  believe,  remained  imdi- 
vided  to  this  day,  but  that  ia  equally  safe  in  peace  or  war.  You  are 
a,ware  that  he  has  had  no  connection  with  the  house  of  Baring,  Brothera, 
and  Company,  since  1833.  In  fact,  he  really  went  ont  when  I  entered  the 
houae,  but  was  not  gazetted  until  1833,  so  far  as  my  memory  serves  me, 
nor  is  he  a  bolder  of  American  stock  for  a  dollar.  In  1810  or  1811  he 
wrote  a  pamphlet  in  defence  of  the  American  neutrality  and  commerce. 
It  is  out  of  print  now,  but  it  showed  a  strong  feeling  in  favor  of  the 
United  States,  and  a  perfect  knowle^e  of  their  commercial  enterprise. 
In  this  he  was  but  following  the  footsteps  of  his  father.  Sir  Francis,  whose 
friendship  for  America  went  so  fiir,  that  when  the  American  minister  in 
London,  on  the  failure  of  the  house  that  had  acted  as  agents  to  the 
United  States  Government,  applied  to  him  to  take  up  the  buaineas,  he 
replied,  that  he  should  be  happy  to  do  so,  and  that  while  he  lived  he 
wonld  transact  the  business  free  of  charge.  The  letter  containing  this 
offer  ia  the  Srst  in  a  volume  which  we  had  copied  by  order  of  Mr.  McLane 
to  supply  the  place  of  documents  destroyed  when  the  Treasury  was 
burned.  The  letter  is  worth  reading.  I  mention  it  not  only  to  show  that 
there  has  always  been  a  friendly  feeling  in  the  fomily  toward  the  United 
States,  but  that,  while  people  sought  to  magnify  the  pecuniary  advantagea 
thrown  in  the  way  of  the  house,  it  was  not  receiving  any  compenaation 
whatever. 


'  LaJy  Ashbiirton  was  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Bmgham,  of  Philadelphia. 
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"  I  presume  Lord  Ashburton,  who  sails  in  a  iHgate  in  alwiit  three  weeks, 
will  take  a  large  retinue  with  him,  but  Lady  Ashburton  does  not  go.  He 
will  want  a  large  house,  which  I  hope  may  be  found,  for  he  is  naturally 
disposed  to  give  liberal  entertainments,  and  I  am  ansioua  that  he  sliould 
have  the  conveniences  for  so  doing  ready  to  his  hand.  I  am  not  sure  but 
an  order  will  come  in  lime  for  this  steamer  to  engage  a  house,  but,  for  fear 
it  should  not,  would  it  be  asking  too  much  to  reqneat  you  to  have  in- 
quiries made  (if  there  is  a  large  house  to  be  had)  as  to  its  price,  in  order 
that  he  may  not  have  to  paj*  more  than  twice  its  value.  When  the  order 
to  take  it  sliall  arrive,  the  best  way  will  probably  be  for  him  to  send  some 
one  by  the  first  sailing  packet  to  prepare  the  house  and  have  all  in  readi- 
ness for  his  arrival.    That  person  will  call  on  you  for  advice. 

"  Mr.  Everett  has  made  a  very  favorable  impression  at  court,  and  will 
do  the  coimtry  great  credit.  It  ia  important  at  this  time  to  have  such  a  man 
here.  It  is  some  counter-balance  to  the  disgrace  arising  from  the  defalca- 
tions of  some  of  the  States,  and  the  swindlings  of  various  corporations 
who  have  abstracted  from  John  Bull  enormous  sums  by  giving  their 
bonds.  The  money  seems  to  me  all  lost,  so  fer  as  the  corporations  are 
concerned.  Trade  ia  improving  and  money  is  expected  to  be  abimdant  in 
a  few  days,  and  I  look  for  coilsiderable  activity  in  trade  in  the  spring,  aa 
prices  are  generally  low. 

"Mrs,  Bates  joins  me  in  kind  regards  to  Mrs.  Webster  and  yourself. 
With  which,  I  remain,  my  dear  air, 

"  Very  sincerely  yours, 

"  JosHDA.  Bates. 

"  Hon.  Daniel  Webster." 

This  special  mission,  as  Mr.  Bates — himself  an  American, 
although  long  a  resident  in  london — justly  ohserved,  was  a 
high  compliment  to  ns.  It  evinced  in  a  striking  manner  the 
wish  of  Sir  Eohert  Peel's  ministry  to  settle  the  pending  ques- 
tions. But  this  step  was  one  which  no  ministry  could  have 
ventured  to  take,  if  they  had  not  felt  assured  that  it  was  per- 
fectly safe  to  take  it,  Mr.  Webster  being  the  A.inericaii  Secre- 
tary of  State.  To  transfer  these  negotiations  to  Washington 
was  a  proceeding  attended  with  some  inconvenience  to  the 
Queen's  Government,  and  with  eoiTesponding  conveniences  to 
ours. 

The  pnhlie  history  of  the  Treaty  of  "Washington  is  so  well 
known  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  repeat  it  at  length ; 
hut  there  ia  an  interesting  private  history  concerning  the  man- 
ner and  some  of  the  incidents  of  its  negotiation,  which  appro- 
priately belongs  to  a  life  of  Mr.  Webster,  whose  official  position 
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was  doubtless  tho  principal  cause  "why  an  untisual  step  was 
taken  to  produce  an  adjustment  of  the  questions  at  issue  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  From  this  private  history  it  will  be 
I'^arned  how  frankly,  and  with  what  consultation  of  each  other's 
ilifflculties,  the  nejfotiators  conducted  this  great  transaction. 
They  met  and  conferred,  as  men  who  had  an  important  busi- 
ness to  accomplish  for  the  two  nations,,  which  were  to  be  saved 
from  the  dire  necessity  of  war  without  any  sacrifice  of  honor  or 
of  interest  on  either  side. 

If  the  United  States  alone  had  been  interested  in  the  ques- 
tion of  the  NorthcMtcm  boundary,  its  settlement  would  have 
been  far  less  difficult  tlian  in  fact  it  was.  But,  in  our  pecu- 
liar system  of  government,  a  question  of  the  boundaiy  of 
tlie  country  necessarily  involves  the  interest  of  some  State,  if 
the  line  to  be  fixed  is  also  the  exterior  boundary  of  a  State. 
In  this  instance  the  interests  of  two  States  were  involved  in  the 
settlement  of  the  line  which  the  Treaty  of  1783  had  failed  to 
establish  with  precision;  for  in  the  disputed  territory  lay  a 
large  tract  of  land,  the  soil  of  which  was  claimed  by  tlie  States 
of  Ma^achnsetts  and  Maine,  and  in  addition  to  this  the  latter 
State  claimed  the  political  jurisdiction.'  How  there  came  to 
be  a  disputed  territory  it  is  not  necessary  to  state  here,  further 
than  to  explain  that,  from  the  ambiguities  in  the  Treaty  of 
1783,  arising  from  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  geography 
of  that  cotmtry  posseted  by  its  negotiators,  the  terms  describ- 
ing the  natural  monuments,  by  which  the  treaty  undertook  to 
run  the  boundary,  ;nrere  capable  of  more  than  one  application. 
Th^e  natural  monuments  had  come,  in  the  Britifili  construc- 
tion of  the  treaty,  to  mean  one  set  of  higlilands  and  of  streams, 
and  in  the  American  construction  to  mean  another  set.  "The 
maps  of  that  region,  known  to  have  been  extant  at  the  time  of 
the  treaty,  and  supposed  to  have  been  used  by  the  commis- 
sioners when  they  agi'eed  upon  the  description  of  these  natural 
objects,  had  for  yeare  been  regarded  by  each  party  as  confirm- 
ing its  own  construction  of  the  terms  employed.  They  were 
probably  inaccurate,  and  tliey  certainly  afforded  no  satisfactory 

'  The  disputed  terriWry  comprehenii-  partis,  7,908  square  milea,  or  5,061,120 

ed   15,027   square    milee,   or  7,697,280  acres,  were  assigned  to  the  United  States, 

acL'es.    By  the  award  of  the  King  of  the  ond  4,11S   square   milefl,   or  2,636,160 

Netherlands,  which  was  rejected  by  the  acres,  to  Great  Pritain. 
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evidence  of  what  highlands  and  rivers  the  commissioners  meant 
to  describe  as  the  course  or  termini  of  tlie  lines  which  tliey  in- 
tended to  rim.  But  the  opinion  of  each  party  in  respect  to  the 
rightfulness  of  its  own  interpretation  was  a  fixed  opinion  long 
before  the  present  period,  and  the  two  States  of  Massachusetts 
and  Maine  held  their  right  to  the  territory,  which  was  claimed 
by  Qrea,t  Britain  under  her  construction  of  the  treaty,  to  be 
beyond  dispute. 

It  was  chiefly  in  order  to  settle  this  question  with  Mr. 
Webster  that  Lord  Ashburton  came  to  this  country.  He 
arrived  in  Washington  on  the  4th  of  April,  1342,  and  on  the 
6th  he  was  presented  to  the  President.  In  anticipation  of  hia 
arrival,  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  had,  on  the  3d  of 
March,  adopted  resolutions  which  had  been  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent, declaiming  that  the  boundary  could  be  easily  and  clearly 
traced  in  accordance  with  the  Treaty  of  1783 ;  that  Maseachn- 
setts  had  a  joint  interest  with  the  State  of  Maine  in  the  pro- 
posed negotiation,  and  would  take  all  necessary  steiJS  to  secure 
her  rights ;  and  that  no  compromise  could  be  made  without  tlie 
a^ent  of  the  two  States.  This  was  perhaps  a  rather  unprom- 
ising attitude  to  be  taken  by  one  of  the  interested  States,  but 
Mr,  Webster  determined  on  a  mode  of  proceeding  by  which 
their  cooperation  or  assent  could  be  secured.  On  the  11th  of 
April  he  addressed  an  official  letter  to  the  Governors  of  the 
two  States,  informing  them  of  the  arrival  and  eiTand  of  Lord 
Ashburton,  with  authority  to  ti'eat  for  a  conventional  line  with 
mutual  considerations  and  equivalents;  that  without  the  as- 
sent of  the  States  concerned  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  could  not  proceed  in  this  mode,  but  must  go  on  to  nego- 
tiate a  new  survey  and  arbitration,  with  all  the  delays  and 
risk  attending  such  an  attempt;  and  suggesting  the  appoint- 
ment of  commissioners  by  the  governments  of  Maine  and  Mas- 
sachusetts, foi  the  purpose  of  assenting  to  the  line  that  might 
be  agreed  upon.  Governor  Davis,  of  Massachusetts,  imme- 
diately replied  to  this  communication,  that  the  resolutions 
already  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  were  deemed 
sufficient  to  authorize  the  appointment  of  such  commissioners, 
that  they  would  probably  be  appointed,  and  that  the  people  of 
the  State  were  ready  to  make  any  reasonable  concessions  to  the 
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coiiTenieiice  or  necessity  of  Great  Britain,  "but  nothing — not 
a  rood  of  barren  heath  or  root — ^to  imfounded  claims.'" 

Leas  difficiJty,  however,  was  to  be  apprehended  in  that 
qaarter,  than  from  the  State  of  Maine.  It  became  necessary 
to  assemble  the  Legislature  of  that  State  for  the  special  pur- 
pose of  having  the  commissioners  appointed.  In  order  to  effect 
this  important  object,  Mr.  "Webster  went  to  Boston  early  in  Hay, 
and  vrhile  there  he  requested  Mr.  Jared  Sparks  to  repair  to 
Angusta  and  confer  with  the  Governor  and  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature.  Mr,  Sparks,  who  was  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  history  of  the  Treaty  of  1783,  and  who  knew 
the  strength  or  the  weakness  of  the  American  claim  in  all  its 
features,  executed  this  delicate  mission  with  much  address. 

While  in  Boston  Mr.  Webster  had  occasion  to  write  the 
following  private  letter  to  Mr.  Everett,  in  regard  to  a  mis- 
apprehension on  the  part  of  Lord  Aberdeen  of  the  precise 
grounds  of  our  complaint  in  the  case  of  the  Creole.  There  was 
no  small  danger  lest  a  disagreement  on  this  subject  should 
obstruct  the  settlement  which  Lord  Asbburton  had  come  here 
to  accomplish : 

[to   MR.  BVBRKTT.] 


"  Mt  dbae  Bir  :  I  left  Washington  on  the  12th  and  came  to  this  city, 
partly  on  business  connected  with  the  boundary  question,  and  partly  on 
other  accounts.  Tour  dispatch  by  the  Caledonia  had  been  received,  and 
there  seemed  nothing  to  require  an  immediate  answer.  The  King  of 
Hanover,  I  fear,  will  hardly  find  us  willing  to  extend  further  the  princi- 
ples of  nniestricted  trade.  We  are  already  suffering  too  much  from  our 
liberality  in  regard  to  that  subject,  iu  other  instances.  The  whole  subject 
of  reciprocal  treaties  must  soon  receive  the  careful  consideration  of  the 
Government;  meanwhile  inquiries,  resolutions,  and  calls  for  information, 
in  regard  to  it  abound  in  Congress.  At  the  moment  of  leaving  Washing- 
ton I  had  an  opportunity  of  running  over  a  copy  of  Lord  Aberdeen's 
letter  to  you,  in  answer  to  yours  on  the  Creole  case.  I  confess  1  was  a 
good  deal  disappointed  at  its  contents.  Its  general  character  seems  to  be 
controversial,  and  it  does  not  fall  in  happOy  with  what  is  attempted  to  be 
carried  on  here.  There  are  also  niiaapprehensions  which  qnite  surprise 
me.  How  is  it  possible  for  Lord  Aberdeen  to  understand  your  letter  as 
demanding  the  surrender  of  fugitives  from  justice  ?  Or  how  is  it  p 
1  MS.  Letter  of  Governor  Davis  to  Mr.  Webster. 
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that  he  could  imagine  that  any  thing  said  in  the  debates  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  upon  which  he  lays  such  stress,  had  any  thing  to  do  with  any  point 
raised  by  vs  ?  But  far  worse  than  all  misapprehension  and  mistake,  is  the 
light  in  which  Lord  Aberdeen  seems  inclined  to  regard  the  mutineers  and 
mnrderers  who  carried  the  Creole  into  NaBsau,  I  may  do  his  lordship 
injustice,  as  the  paper  was  hardly  in  my  hands  five  minutes ;  but  he  ap- 
peared to  me  to  look  upon  those  persons  as  rerj  innocent  individuals,  who 
had  chosen  to  come  into  her  majesty's  dominions,  with  a  ship,  the  posses- 
sion and  control  of  which  they  had  very  rightfully  obtained.  This  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be,  at  least,  the  tendency  and  result  of  his  remarks.  As 
the  persons  had  done  nothing  unlawful,  the  ship,  of  course,  was  theirs; 
and  if  siiit  had  been  brought  against  them  for  it,  in  her  miycsty's  courts, 
Lord  Aberdeen's  reasoning  would  appear  to  furnish  them  with  a  complete 
defence  I  You  will  haye  seen  what  passed  in  the  court  at  Nassau,  when 
the  consul  of  the  United  States  made  an  attempt  to  bring  the  mutineers 
and  murderers  to  trial  as  pirates.  We  have  never  said  nor  supposed  they 
could  toe  tried  in  the  Brirish  courts  as  pirates ;  but  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Baliama  Islands  completely  justihes  the'je  persons  for  all  they  have  done, 
and  goes  fir  out  of  his  way  to  express  doctnnis  and  sentiments  which 
appeir  to  lis  absolntelv  ferocious  If  such  sentiments  were  to  pervade  the 
British  tribunals,  and  to  find  favor  at  home  consequences  of  the  worst 
character  must  certainly  ensue  I  really  hope  and  trust  that  I  misunder- 
stood Lord  Aberdeen's  language  hut  as  to  that  of  the  chief  justice,  it  is 
as  little  capable  of  bemg  misunderstood  as  it  is  of  being  justified  or 
excused.     I  shall  probably  receive  a  copy  of  this  paper  by  the  Arahia,  and 

"  I  find  Lord  Aahtourton  just  and  reasonable  in  all  his  general  opinions 
and  sentiments.  Nothing  specific  is  agreed  upon  as  yet.  He  waits  to 
hear  from  his  Government,  and  I  wait  to  see  what  the  Legislature  of  Maine 
will  do.  It  assembles  on  the  18th.  I  must  confess  I  have  great  fears  of 
the  tenacity  of  Maine,  and  the  tenacity  of  the  British  Government,  on 
points  not  important  to  either.  If  the  matter  were  in  the  sole  discretion 
of  Lord  Ashburton  and  myself,  I  am  persuaded  we  should  find  little  difii- 

"  I  hope  to  be  back  in  Washington  in  ten  days. 

"Tours  truly, 

"  Dan'l  Webstek 
"  Hon.  Mr.  Everett." 

'Mt.  Sparks,  after  his  arrival  at  Augusta,  wrote  to  Mr. 
Wetster  as  follows : 


"  Afoubta,  May  IB,  1843. 

"  Mt  deak  Sik  :  I  arrived  here  yesterday,  and  have  had  two  interviews 
with  GoTemor  Fairfield.    I  stated  to  him  as  fully  and  clearly  te  I  eonld 
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the  particulars  which  you  desired  me  to  communicate.  He  saw  at  once 
their  hearing,  and  seemed  to  view  them  as  worthy  of  deep  consideration ; 
and  I  think  he  was  gratified  with  the  meaaure  you  had  adopted  to  place 
them  before  him.  He  spoke  frankly  of  the  whole  subject,  espresBing  his 
conrictiou  strongly,  that  now  is  the  time  to  settle  the  dispute,  and  that  tJie 
preliminaries  of  the  negotiation  ought  to  be  placed  on  such  a  footing  aa  to 
remoTe  all  the  obstaolra  to  a  iair  adjustment.  He  regards  the  opportunity 
now  presented  as  a  most  favorable  one,  and  says  we  have  little  to  hope 
from  another  arbitration  in  Europe,  if  we  cannot  ^ree  upon  reasonable 
and  honorable  terms  offered  to  us  at  home.  He  wotild  hare  the  commis- 
sioners go  without  instructions  and  with  full  powers.  Prom  the  tenor  of 
all  his  remarks  I  cannot  doubt  his  sincere  desire,  by  all  the  means  he  can 
use,  to  promote  the  negotiation  and  bring  it  to  a  speedy  issue. 

"  I  have  conversed  with  several  of  the  leading  members  of  both  branches 
of  the  Legislature.  There  is  certainly  a  good  spirit  abroad,  and  more  free 
from  the  influence  of  party  bias  than  could  have  been  expected.  A  com- 
mittee of  one  member  from  each  county,  and  nine  senatcis,  have  been  sit- 
ting yesterday  and  to-day.  They  voted  unanimously  to  send  commission- 
ers, and,  with  three  dissenting  voices,  to  send  them  without  instructions. 
But  I  find  there  are  some  apprehensions  as  to  the  turn  which  things  may 
take  in  the  debates.  There  is  a  small  party  for  instructions,  another  small 
party  who  profess  to  distrust  the  powers  of  the  Le^slature,  and  who 
would  have  a  convention  expressly  chosen  by  the  people,  and  I  have  heard 
of  those  who  are  opposed  to  any  kind  of  action.  These  remnants  com- 
bined may  become  formidable.  Yet  the  votes  of  the  committee  would 
seem  to  indicate  a  better  result.  Mr,  Sprague  will  doubtless  inform  you 
more  largely  on  these  points, 

"I  have  heard  much  said  inoideutally  about  equivalents.  They  will 
accept  no  money  from  the  British  Qovernment,  not  a  farthing.  It  mould 
be  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  State.  Upon  this  there  is  but  one 
opinion.  Some  kind  of  pririlege  in  the  navigation  of  the  St.  John's  will 
be  insisted  on.  They  talk  of  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  St,  Oroix,  par- 
ticularly Campo  Bello  and  the  Grand  Manan,  which  they  aay  ought  to  have 
belonged  to  the  United  States  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  in  this  they  are 
probably  right.  In  short,  I  have  heard  nothing  extravagant,  or  app  irently 
unreasonable,  concerning  equivalents.  They  expect  the  United  Stiites  to 
pay  all  the  charges  they  have  incun-ed  in  defeading  the  territory. 

"  It  has  been  proposed  to  send  four  commissioners,  two  of  each  political 
party.  Of  course  there  has  been  no  decision  on  this  subject,  but  I  think 
they  will  certainly  send  an  equal  number  of  each  party. 

"  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  called  to  take  leave  of  the  Governor. 
He  spoke  cautiously  as  to  the  probable  action  of  the  Legislature.  He 
requested  me  to  present  his  respects  to  you,  and  to  assure  you  that  he 
heartily  concurs  with  your  views  as  to  the  manner  of  meeting  the  advances 
of  the  British  Government;  that  he  shall  aid  them  as  far  as  may  bs  in  his 
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power,  and  that  he  hopes  you  '  will  have  the  pleasure  and  tho  honor  ol 
completing  the  negotiations.' 

■'  I  expect  to  be  at  home  by  Saturday  night. 

"  I  am,  dear  sir,  respectfully  and  truly, 

"  Your  obedient  serrant, 

"  Jaeed  Spakks, 
"Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  Secretary  of  State." 

The  Maine  commisBioners  were  appointed,  but  not,  aa  Mr. 
Sparks  had  hoped,  without  instructions.  The  resolutions  which 
authorized  their  appointment,  asserted  that  the  line  of  1783 
was  entirely  feasible,  and  would  include  within  the  State 
of  Maine  all  the  disputed  territory ;  that  the  State  was  ready 
to  make  any  reasonable  concessions  to  the  necessity  or  conven- 
ience of  Great  Britain,  but  nothing  to  unfounded  claims,  and 
that  no  concession  of  territory,  by  the  English,  lying  within  the 
limits  of  the  State,  was  in  any  case  to  be  regarded  as  an  equiva^ 
lent,  or  set  off  to  any  thing  yielded  by  the  State,  This  was  not 
a  very  hopeful  basis  for  the  negotiation,  inasmuch  as  it  rendered 
any  division  of  the  disputed  territory  impracticable,  if  the  por- 
tions which  might  be  assigned  to  Maine  were  to  be  regarded  as 
an  equivalent  for  what  she  might  release  to  Great  Britain.  It 
made  it  necessary,  as  will  be  seen,  in  the  progress  of  the'  negotia- 
tion, to  find  an  equivalent  for  Maine,  which  she  would  be  con- 
tent to  accept,  in  case  she  surrendered  her  claim  to  any  part  of 
the  disputed  territory.  The  commissioners  of  the  two  States 
arrived  in  Washington  in  the  early  part  of  June,  and  the  nego- 
tiation corameneed."  At  this  precise  moment,  Mr.  Webster 
wrote  privately  to  Mr.  Everett  as  follows : 

"Mt  dear  Sir;  I  know  not  that  I  liavo  much  to  soy  by  this  convey- 
ance. Your  private  communicatloaa  by  the  Caledonia  were  duly  received. 
I  need  hardly  say  that  Ifeel  every  thing  contained  in  that  letter,  which  yon 
marked  as  pwtic/alarhi  confidential.  One  of  its  topics  will  be  attended  to, 
and  the  eail  corrected. 

"Your  letter  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  on  the  boundary  questioii,  is  quite  judi' 

'  On  the  part  of  Maine,  the  uom-  .Tolin  Otis.  On  the  part  of  Massaehu- 
miSBiooers  were,  William  Pitt  Preble,  sett-s,  they  were  Abbott  Lawrence,  John 
Edward   Kavanagh.  Bklvrard   Kent,   and    Mills,  and  Charles  AUeQ. 
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cious.  Yoii  place  tte  argument,  de  rebus  aefen's,  handsomely  and  strongly. 
Nevertlieless  I  must  tell  jou,  in  particular  confidence,  that  I  hope  you  will 
forbear  to  press  the  sem-ch  after  maps  in  Englimd  or  elseiohere.  Our  strength 
b  on  the  letter  of  the  treaty. 

"The  commiaaioners  presented  themselves  yesterday,  and  I  have  had  a 
conversation  with  them  to-day.  They  appear  disposed  to  accomplish  tlie 
ohject  of  their  appointment.  Mr,  Preble's  appointment  excited  some  fears, 
as  he  may  be  supposed  to  have  old  wounds.  But  so  far  he  manifests  no 
improper  temper  or  feeling.  Lord  Ashbnrton  is  looking  dwly  for  his  final 
instructions.  On  their  arrival,  we  can  decide  in  twenty-four  hours  whether 
there  will  be  a  settlement  of  the  difficulty.  There  must  be  mutual  cessions. 
We  must  have  more  or  less  of  the  strip  lying  west  of  St.  John's.  The  im- 
portance of  this,  in  order  to  uphold  the  character  of  the  proposed  treaty, 
as  an  exchange  of  equivalents,  is  incalculable;  its  importance  to  England 
nothing;  and,  bo  far  as  we  can  learn,  the  inhabitants,  from  a  little  above 
Woodstock  to  the  river,  are  as  willing  to  be  on  one  side  as  the  other.  I 
pray  yiin  to  state  this  matter  pointedly  and  urgently  to  Lord  Aberdeen ; 
for  I  greatly  fear  that,  nnleas  Lord  Ashburton  ia  left  at  liberty  in  this  par- 
ticular, there  is  danger  of  his  returning  to  England  re  imfeeta.. 

"  Let  me  repeat,  the  great  object  ia  to  show  mutual  concession,  and 
granting  of  what  may  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  eqamalentt.  The  absolute 
Talue  of  the  thing  is  not  the  point  of  interest. 

"Yours  faithfully  always, 

"  D.  W. 

"Edward  Everett,  Esq.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc." 

The  negotiations  began  officially  by  a  letter  adilressed  by 
Lord  Ashburton  to  Mr.  "Webster  on  tbe  13th  of  June,  in  which 
he  said — there  was  no  occasion  to  revive  the  old  controversy— 
the  arguments  had  been  repeatedly  and  thoroughly  canvassed, 
and  further  discussion  of  disputed  claims  would  be  unprofitable. 
A  course  of  conciliation  and  compromise  was  necessary,  and  a 
purely  conventional  boundary  was  the  only  practicable  one. 
He  would,  however,  go  so  far  as  to  show  that  the  dispute  had 
not  originated  with  England,  in  1814,  as  some  had  asserted,  but 
dated  from  the  very  time  of  the  Treaty  of  1783.  His  wish  now 
was  to  settle  the  matter  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties,  and  not 
to  urge  the  old  claims  of  his  Government.  Mr,  "Webster  and 
Lord  Ashburton  had  a  personal  conference  on  the  18th  of 
June ;  and,  in  compliance  with  Mr.  "Webster's  invitation,  hia 
lordship  put  in  writing  two  or  throe  days  afterward  a  state- 
ment of  his  views  on  the  subject  of  a  conventional  line.  He 
began  by  alluding  to  hia  own  efforts  to  promote  cordial  relations 
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between  tLe  two  countries,  and  expressing  liis  desire  to  deal 
with  the  pr^ent  question  in  the  most  frank  and  open  mariner. 
It  was  generally  admitted  that  the  Treaty  of  1T83  eould  not  be 
executed,  and  concession  and  eompromiae  were  therefore  neces- 
sary. The  points  to  be  kept  in  view  were  the  attainment  of  a 
good  boundary-line,  an  open  commnnication  between  British 
colonies,  and  the  retention  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  disputed  re- 
gion under  the  Government  to  which  they  had  been  wont  to  pay 
allegiance.  Acres  of  land  were  not  what  he  sought  for  England 
— they  were  of  little  value  compared  to  the  objects  named.  He 
was  willing  to  concede  the  material  advantages,  and  retain  only 
what  was  essential  to  Great  Britain,  and  the  rightful  interest 
of  her  subjects.  He  thought  the  river  St.  John's  would  form  a 
good  boundary  from  its  intersection  with  the  due  north  line 
coming  from  the  head-waters  of  the  St.  Oroix,  except  that  he 
had  settled  objections  to  dividing  what  was  known  as  "  the 
Madawaaka  settlement,"  one  fourth  of  which  was  on  the  Haine 
side  of  that  stream.  He  eouM  not  "  in  any  case  abandon  the 
obvious  interests  of  these  people."  He  gave  a  short  account  of- 
these  settlements,  and  declared  that  it  would  be  cruel  to  cast 
them  off  from  the  British  colonies.  If  this  deviation  was 
allowed,  he  was  willing  to  surrender  the  disputed  strip  along 
the  forty-fifth  parallel  of  latitude,  which  included  Eouse's  Point. 
This  was  a  valuable  concession,  and  he  was  determined  that 
America  should  be  satisfied.  Another  concession  which  lie  was 
ready  to  make,  was  the  privilege  of  floating  timber  down  the  St. 
John's  to  its  mouth,  free  of  duty,  and  under  no  restrictions  not 
put  upon  that  from  Kew  Brunswick. 

At  this  point  the  questions  growing  out  of  the  ease  of  the 
Creole  appear  to  have  again  endangered  a  misunderstanding, 
which  threatened  to  frustrate  the  whole  object  of  the  special 
mission.  An  energetic  remonstrance  and  explanation  by  Mr. 
Webster,  in  the  shape  of  a  private  letter  to  Kr,  Everett,  which 
he  was  directed  to  read  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  corrected  this  diffi- 
culty in  part : 


E  Sib:  I  had  fully  hoped  to  be  able  to  assure  yoa,  by  this 
;hat  we  were  in  &  iah  way  to  a  speedy  and  happj  conclusion 
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npon  all  the  subjects  intrusted  to  Lord  Ashburton's  negotiation.  But  I 
am  pained  to  say  tliat  this  is  far  from  being  the  case.  Our  movement  for 
the  last  ten  days,  if  any  has  been  made,  has  been  rather  backward.  The 
boundary  business  is  by  no  means  in  a  highly  promising  state— so  many 
diiflculties  arise,  not  only  between  us  and  England,  but  between  us  and 
the  commissioners,  and  the  commissioners  of  the  two  States  themselvra — 
and  other  questions  are  still  less  so.  I  know  nothing  of  Lord  Ashburton'a 
recent  instructions,  biit  be  appears  to  me,  certainly,  to  be  under  restraints 
not  heretofore  apparently  felt  by  him.  What  increases  the  embarrassment 
and  renders  a  failure  more  probable,  is  his  great  unwillingness  to  stay 
longer  in  the  country.  The  President  has  desired  a  personal  interview 
with  him,  which  has  been  had,  and  the  President  has  pressed  upon  him  m 
the  strongest  manner  the  necessity  of  staying  till  every  effort  to  effect  the 
great  object  of  his  mission  shall  have  been  exhausted.'  The  President 
feels,  what  all  must  feel,  that  if  the  mission  should  return,  rebus  infecHs, 
the  relations  of  the  two  countries  will  be  more  than  ever  embarrassed. 

"  I  think  we  have  much  reason  to  regret,  if  not  some  right  to  com- 
plain, that,  in  regard  to  the  delicate  questions  growing  out  of  such  cases  as 
that  of  the  Creole,  we  have  been  strangely  misunderstood.'  The  Lords 
took  up  the  snbject  of  the  Creole,  apparently  with  no  accurate  knowledge 
of  what  had  been  done  or  said  by  us,  and  argued  and  decided  questions 
which  we  had  never  raised  or  thought  of  raising,  and  that  misapprehen- 
sion seems  to  Iiave  run  through  all  subsequent  considerations  of  the  sub- 
ject. We  did  not  make  any  demand  for  fugitive  slaves ;  no  such  thing; 
we  well  know  tliat  when  slaves  get  on  British  ground,  they  are  fee.  Nor 
have  we  ever  asked  England  to  enter  into  any  stipulation  by  treaty  which 
should  interfere  with  this  general  principle  of  English  law.  Nor  do  we,  in 
the  absence  of  treaty  provisions,  demand  the  sui-render  of  fugitives  from 
justice.  Yon  quote  Lord  Aberdeen  as  saying,  'Tou  do  not  yourselves 
give  up  mutineers  to  be  punished.'  Certainly  we  do  not,  nor  do  we  sur- 
render other  offenders,  unless  in  virtue  of  special  stipulations  by  treaty. 
But  we  think  a  proper  convention  for  the  extradition  of  offenders  charged 
with  high  crimes  would  tend  greatly  to  prevent  the  commission  of  such 
Climes,  and  to  preserve  peace  and  hannony  between  the  two  countries. 
Such  a  provision  would  have  nothing  in  it  peculiarly  advantageous  to  the 
United  States.  Its  benefits  would  be  equal  and  alike  to  both  parties.  All 
along  the  inland  frontier  the  necessity  for  some  mutual  regulation  of  this 
kind  is  severely  felt,  and  casea  calling  for  such  regulations  are  also  cou- 
stanUy  arising  on  the  high-seas.  It  is  now  only  a  few  months  since  an 
Engiiah  subject,  charged  with  mutiny,  was  demanded  of  the  authorities 
of  Charleston,  and  could  not  he  surrendered. 

"  It  certainly  is  not  becoming  between  two  nations,  such  as  England 
and  the  United  States,  that  one  should  make  its  ten-itories  an  asylum  for' 

'   It  ia   tt  faet,  which  Mr.  Webster    Aehburton  to   remain,   was   most  skil- 
Biwnya    aclinowledged,    that    President    fully  and  happily  used. 
Tyler's    address,    in    persunding    Lord 
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the  perpetrators  of  any  enormity  of  riolence  and  Wood,  who  may  flee  to 
it  from  the  other.  If  this  state  of  things  continue,  its  continuance  will 
not  be  our  fault,  nor  its  conaeqaences,  whatever  they  may  be,  chargeable 
to  our  account.  It  ia  our  desire  to  establish  a  fair,  just,  and  weU-con- 
sidered  rule  for  mutual  extradition,  and  the  option  lies  with  England  to 
adopt  or  to  rgect  it.  But  at  any  rate  we  wish  to  be  distinctly  onder- 
stood,  and  I  repeat,  therefore,  that  we  do  not  demand  the  restitution  of 
fugitive  slaves ;  that,  without  treaty  stipulations  to  that  effect,  we  do  not 
demand,  and  shall  not  demand,  the  surrender  of  criminals  fleeing  from 
jnstice.  But  all  this  is  quite  remote  from  what  we  firmly  hold  to  be 
our  rights,  according  to  the  laws  and  ns^es  of  nations  in  such  cases  as 
that  of  the  Creole,  That  is  to  say,  that  in  cases  of  vessels  carried  into 
British  ports  by  violence  or  stress  of  weather,  we  insist  that  there  shall  be 
no  interference  from  the  land,  with  the  relation  or  personal  condition  of 
those  on  board,  according  to  the  laws  of  their  own  country ;  that  vessels 
under  such  circumstances  shall  enjoy  the  common  laws  of  hospitality, 
subjected  to  no  force,  entitled  to  have  their  immediate  wants  and  neces- 
sities relieved,  and  to  pursue  their  voyage  without  molestation.  It  may 
be  hoped  that  cases  giving  rise  to  these  questi<!nB  may  not  hereafter  often 
occur.  I  think  they  will  not.  Yet,  in  the  present  posture  of  things,  I 
deem  it  indispensable  to  the  quieting  of  eseited  apprehensions,  allaying 
resentments,  and  giving  just  security  for  the  future,  that  some  regular 
stipulation  be  entered  into,  or,  at  least,  some  authentic  declaration  givcn^ 
that  the  British  colonial  authorities  shall  be  made  to  respect  the  rules 
which  usually  regulate  the  intercourse  of  friendly  states,  their  ddzena, 
and  subjects.  No  man  can  well  doubt  the  necessity  of  this,  who  has  taken 
notice  of  certain  recent  judicial  proceedings  in  the  Bahama  Islands. 

"  I  understand  you  to  say,  in  your  last  private  letter,  that,  in  conversa- 
tion on  this  subject  with  Lord  Aberdeen,  his  lordship  said  that  we  must 
guard  ourselves  against  occurrences  of  the  kind  under  consideration,  by 
'  convoy.'  I  do  not  comprehend  him,  and  possibly  you  misunderstood  his 
expression.  He  could  not  mean,  certainly,  that,  in  time  of  peace,  a  govern- 
mont  should  convoy  its  own  coasting  trade,  or  any  part  of  it,  or  that  con- 
voy was  a  natural  security  against  those  accidents  at  sea  which  sometimes 
compel  vessels  to  enter  the  porta  of  another  nation. 

"  A  general  feeling  prevails  in  this  country  at  the  present  moment,  no 
doubt,  both  North  and  South,  that  all  questions  will  be  amicably  settled 
through  the  agency  of  Lord  Ashburton's  mission.  His  lordship's  frank 
and  candid  manner,  his  great  intelligence  and  practical  ability,  and  the 
apparent  justness  and  moderation  of  his  views  and  principles,  have  con- 
spired to  conduct  the  public  mind  to  this  conclusion,  and  that  public 
mind  desii'ea  that  result,  and  the  country  is  preparing  itself  for  the  state 
of  things  which  will  naturally  foUow  it  But  if  the  negotiation  fail,  if 
unexpected  obstacles  be  interposed,  if  what  has  been  considered  quite  rea- 
sonable and  moderate  be  not  attained,  if  the  boundary  question  be  put 
into  another  endless  series  of  surveys,  explorations,  arbitrations,  and  urn- 
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piragea,  if  we  are  left  only  to  imiieratand.  that  our  coasting  trade  throttgli 
the  Bahama  Channel  can  no  otherwise  enjoy  ordinary  safety  tlian  as  we 
put  it  Tinder  convoy,  a  mission,  the  institution  of  which  was  hailed  a 
bright  harbinger  of  the  restoration  of  perfect  amity  and  harmony  b 
the  two  countries,  and  in  the  conduct  of  which  I  am  sure  the  beat  dispiwi- 
tioa  haa  prevailed,  will  only  have  terminated  in  leaving  things  muoh  worse 
than  it  found  them,  I  hardly  see  how  this  bad  result  is  to  be  prevented, 
unless  we  can  succeed  in  beseeching  Lord  Aahburton  to  delay  his  return 
another  month,  in  the  hope  that  the  cloud  on  Ms  brow  may  be  dissipated 
by  the  next  communication  firom  homa 

"  I  have  marked  this  letter  private,  as  it  is  in  answer  to  a  private  letter 
of  yours ;  but  the  substance  and  effect  of  it  ought,  peihaps,  to  be  made 
known  to  Lord  Aberdeen;  notwithstanding  that  his  lordship  may  receive 
communications  from  Lord  Ashburton,  covering  similar  accounts  of  the 
sentiments  entertained  here,  and  the  state  of  things  existing. 
"I  am,  dear  air,  always  faithfully  yours, 

"  D.  Wbbstek." 

Notwithstanding  the  arduous  duties  of  this  year,  Mr. 
"Webster  kept  up  a  constant  correspondence  with  his  Marsh- 
field  agent,  in  which  the  treatment  of  every  field,  down  to 
the  most  minute  of  the  operations  of  farming,  was  duly 
directed.  Marshiield,  in  truth,  was  never  absent  from  his 
thoughts  for  many  hours,  even  amidst  the  great^t  affairs  of 
state.  To  write  and  to  receive  letters  about  what  was  going 
on  there,  was  liis  recreation  while  absent.  Once  in  the 
conrse  of  this  spring  he  managed  to  be  there  for  a  short 
time.  This  purpose  he  announced  in  a  humorous  letter  to 
Mrs,  Edward  Curtis ;  and,  after  he  had  been  there  some  days, 
he  sent  to  the  same  lady  that  graphic  description  of  the  place, 
which  has  been  heretofore  published  in  his  printed  corre- 
spondence, but  which  may  well  be  repeated  here. 


[TO   J 

(Prwate.     |]^~  Be  partiimlar.) 

"  WiBHiNaroN,  3fiB/  4, 1843, 

"  Mt  dear  Laby  ;  I  miiat  tell  you,  as  one  of  the  secreia  of  diplomacy, 
but  a  secret  which  all  the  world,  I  believe,  already  knows,  that  I  am  to  be 
your  way  two  or  three  days  hence,  on  a  flying  visit  to  Massachuaetta.  The 
'candid  public'  suppose,  doubtless,  that  I  am  going  to  confer  with  Gov- 
ernor Davis  and  others  on  the  boundary  question,  to  consult  tte  shipping 
interest  of  the  North  about  the  right  of  search,  etc.,  whereas  I  am  r''ally 
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going  for  the  change,  to  get  away  fiom  my  table  for  a  few  days,  see  a  few 
friends  in  New  York,  as  many  ia  Boston,  and,  as  the  great  object  of  all, 
see  Seth  Peterson,  and  catch  one  trout.  I  shall  probably  arrive  in  New 
York  iate  in  the  evening,  and  shall  go  to  the  Astor  House.  The  Boston 
boat  not  going  till  evening  of  the  next  day,  I  shall  haye  a  long  morning. 
My  purpose  is  to  avoid  seeing  people,  and  ao  I  sliail  set  out  to  go  to  Mor- 
risania,  but  shall  be  very  likely,  nevertheless,  to  stop  at  your  house,  and 
if  you  can  keep  your  husband  at  home  we  can  have  a  little  talk.  I  will 
give  him  notice,  if  possible,  one  day  previous  to  my  departure.  In  truth, 
I  am.  waiting  principally  for  news  from  Rhode  Island. 

"  I  have  a  number  of  things  to  talk  over  with  Mr.  Curtis.  I  beheve  he 
■will  live  a  thousand  years,  and  triumph  over  all  his  enemies, 

"My  wife  is  well.  The  two  boys  are  well.  Edward  is  gomg  to  be 
somebody,  if  one  of  the  Miss  Bayards  does  not  deprive  him  of  intellect. 
They  are  beautiful  girls;  but  still,  the  mother  is  like  the  mother  of  mankind: 

" '  The  Ihireat  of  her  danghtors.  Eve : ' 

see  Milton,  not  Shakespeare.    They  have  all  gone  to ,  but  to  return 

in  June. 

"But,  to  resume  ti\e  thread  of  my  discourse— by- the- way,  threads  often 
become  long  yarns — Caroline  is  weil ;  her  babies  are  well ;  and  Master  Dan 
is  another  Judge  Story.  Mrs.  Fletcher  ia  well;  the  nurse  is  well;  we  are 
ail  weU,  down  even  to  my  noble  collection  of  cacklers  in  the  poultry  yard. 
But  the  season  advances ;  summer  is  coming,  according  to  the  almanac, 
Mid  yet  our  only  warmth  is  before  a  good  fire.  But  still,  as  May  ia  here, 
and  June  in  sight,  we  all  begin  to  think  of  flight  I  It  is  merciful  in  Provi- 
dence to  change  the  seasons  so  that  men,  and  even  women  too,  may  find 
Borne  excuse  for  change  also. 

"  Mrs.  Webster  talks  of  New  York  and  Boston ;  Julia,  of  Marshfield ; 
Caroline,  of  Nahant,  Newport,  Watertown;  Fletcher,  of  staying  where  he 
is;  Edward,  of  Marshfield.  Adieu,  I  must  close  this  letter  in  two  and  a 
half  minutes  or  lose  the  mail.  Read  Poindexter ;  such  men  as  '  Curtis  and 
Webster.'  "Yours, 

"Daniel  Webster." 


[to  h 

"UABsnEiELD,  Saturday  Morning,  Ma//  al,  1812,  half-iiast  4. 

"My  DEAD  80s:  I  had  a  note  iVom  you  last  evening,  and  am  glad 
all  are  well  at  the  department.  I  am  recruiting  in  health  and  strength 
very  fast,  and  find  it  most  delightful  to  be  hero.  Julia  and  her  hus- 
band are  with  me.  The  weather  has  been  cold  and  we  had  a  frost 
last  night.  The  grass  is  white  on  the  lawn  this  moment;  I  fear  injury 
to  the  fruit. 

" Marshfield  never  looked  so  well.  Peterson  aid  I  have  talked  over 
politics.     He  says  the  fault  is  in  Congress ;  that  M~.  Tyler  is  not  to  blanie 
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for  being  President,  and  that  thcj  ought  to  take  light  liold,  man  fashion, 
and  do  up  the  public  business. 

"  I  am  going  out  this  morning  to  wet  a  line.  My  thief  conceni  is 
about  your  mother's  health.  Julia  wrote  her  last  night,  and  I  shall  write 
to-morrow. 

"  Show  her  this.  I  wish  most  earnestly  she  was  here ;  she  would  soon 
be  well.  You  mention  that  she  has  had  recourse  to  the  physicians.  I  shall 
be  hastening  back,  if  I  do  not  hear  of  her  being  better  soon. 

"  Pray  show  these  letters  to  the  President ;  they  prove  that  Maine  is 
doing  well,    I  have  attended  to  that  business  thoroughly. 

"  Yours, 

"  D.  W. 

"P.  S. — I  care  nothing  for  such  fellows  as  G D ." 


{Two  sheeU  of  eor^fidential  matter.) 

"M*.i9HFiKLD,  jfoyaa.isia. 
"  Dbab  Mks.  OtiaTis ;  Tou  are  one  of  those  unfortunate  persons  who 
haTe  not  seen  Marshfield.  It  would  be  cruel  to  apeak  of  its  beauties,  if 
your  fate,  in  tliis  respect,  were  iireveraible,  Bui  a  \ou  u  i\  ai  d  I  trust 
do,  cherish  the  hope  of  one  day  beholding  i  I  jii  '-i  [n  pire  you  foe 
something  like  an  ecstasy.    And  yet  a  aiagle  si_,lit  v-fn  kl  h  r  llv  produce 


an  old  mastec,  and  wonders  what  tblks  can  see  that  ia  pleasing  in  such  a 
glim  and  melancholy  looting  thing.  .  Marshfield  is  to  be  studied.  Do 
not  come,  therefore,  without  weeks  before  you.     Some  may  tell  you  that 
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its  excellence  is  like  tranacendentalisiu,  so  refined  and  invisible  aa  to  hang 
h  g      f      na     86  tity      B  t  th  m  1  gn     t  pe 

i        t    b   I  1       d 
Ad      w   from  1  ti     to  facts     A      Id  f  hi      rt  tw     t  ry 

hwe         hp  (topOllmittls  gtl      ismg  f    rng 

d  tl        d  d  t    t  tifty      d    ft  m  tl     ro  d      1     h  in  ft    t 

Bej     d  tl  d  13        dg     t  hill    1    d       t  hi  1      th      k 

w    d  tl        m     lirect  tl  d       d  1    vi  1  ttl 

d  p  es  b     k  tly     n   site  th     h  th      gh      h   h    h 

sothmbeBf  f  ft  Ifith  wmgt 

1    1      t  VI  1        1  Pljm       h  B       f     h     f  f  \. 

am  ge-     y  1    d    f   m  th  I       tl     h  t  b  Id      d  unj    d    t 

nglt    p  t       htt    th   fr    td        Ilk    tl    m      If        l  m      f     11 


he  lo-ner  pirtg  of  tho  ground,  sheltering  it  elf  among 
trees  and  hedge*  ani  getting  posseasion  at  last  more  by  grace  than  force, 
as  other  achievements  are  beat  mide  Tvr  j  other  houses  aie  in  sight,  one 
a  farm-honae  cottatfe  built  at  the  end  of  the  I'i  enue  so  c  >;  ertd  up  in  an 
orchard  aa  to  be  hardly  visible  the  other  a  little  farther  off  in  the  aame 
direction,  that  is,  to  the  left  on  the  roid,  yery  neit  and  prettj,  with  a 
beautiful  field  of  grasa  by  ita  side  Opposite  the  ea.st  wmdon  of  the  cast 
front  room  stands  a  noble  spieadmg  elm  the  admiration  of  nil  beholders 
Beyond  that  is  the  garden  sloping  to  the  eist  and  lunning  doTin  till  the 
tide  washes  its  lower  wall  Back  of  the  houie  are  such  vnlgii  things  as 
bams;  and  on  the  other  side  that  is,  to  the  north  and  nerthwist  is  a, 
fresh-water  pond  of  oome  txtent  with  green  grass  growing  down  to  its 
margin,  and   a  good  t  ilk   ill  ounl  it    on   one   side   the  »ilk   paising 
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through  a  thick  I  same  hand  that  now  indites 

this  eloquent  desc  arated  on  the  east  by  a  cause- 

way from  the  ma  nd  over  this  causeway  is  the 

common  passage  the  farm,    I  say  nothing  of 

orchards,  and  co  reed  over  the  lawn,  because 

such  things  may  But  now  comes  the  climax. 

From  the  doors,  .i^^.  ^^-^  ..^■^^„,,,  u^^,, -vill  better,  from  twenty  little 
elevations,  all  of  which  are  close  by,  you  see  the  ocean,  a  mile  off,  reposing 
in  calm,  or  tenlflc  in  storm,  as  the  case  may  be.  There,  you  liave  now 
Marshfield,  and  let  us  recapitulate :  1.  The  ocean  ;  as  to  that,  when  it  is 
mentioned,  enough  is  said.  2.  A  dry  and  pure  air ;  not  a  bog,  nor  a  ditch, 
nor  an  infernal  gutter,  in  five  miles;  not  a  particle  of  exhalation  but  from 
the  ocean  and  a  running  New  England  stream,  8,  A  walk  of  a  mile, 
always  fit  for  ladies'  feet,  when  not  too  wet,  through  the  orchard  and  the 
belt.  4.' Five  miles  of  excellent  hard  beach  driving  on  the  sea-shore, 
commencing  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  house.  5.  A  region  of  pine  forest 
thre«  miles  back,  dark  and  piny  in  appearance  and  in  smell,  as  you  ever 
witnessed  in  the  remotest  interior. 

"  But  T  must  pause,  or  I  shall  diminish  too  much  the  list  of  things 
which  you  will  see  when  you  come,  and  which  you  had  not  heard  of 

"  I  have  been  here,  dear  Mrs.  Curtis,  eight  days,  with  tolerable  weather 
and  enjoying  good  health.  But  my  family  is  not  here;  my  wife  has  been 
a  good  deal  ill  since  I  left  'Washington,  though  I  believe  she  is  now  quite 
recovered.  I  have  done  fishing  and  trout-catching;  have  taken  leave  of 
Seth  Peterson ;  the  household  is  pretty  much  dispersed,  except  Charles 
and  me,  and  I  go  to  Boston  in  the  morning,  and  I  have  written  you  this 
letter,  partly  that  Mr,  Curtis  might  have  something  to  laugh  at,  and  partly 
to  show  how  good  an  account  may  be  written  of  rather  a  poor  subject, 

"  Say  to  Mr.  Curtis  that  I  believe  I  shall  get  through  with  the  Maine 
ttffiur,  which  has  given  me  no  little  trouble,  and  hope  to  leave  Boston 
early  nest  week  for  the  South. 

•'  37(S,— P.  S.— At  Mr,  Paige's. 

"  I  came  up  this  morning  and  found  all  well  at  Mr.  Paige's  and  Julia's, 
and  have  a  very  good  letter  ft^m  my  wife.  So  I  feel  rather  well.  I  have 
not  toid  you  that  Mrs.  Paige  and  her  son  Willie,  and  Julia  and  her  two 
babies,  made  me  a  visit  at  Marshfleld.  Julia's  children  are  full  of  ancestral 
beauty,  and  she  is  as  handsome  as  a  picture.  She  is  rather  thin,  which 
makes  her  eyea  look  as  large  as  Juuo's,  while  her  complexion  indicates 
perfect  health. 

"  So  no  more  at  present. 

"  Tours  truly, 

"  Dahibi.  Wbbsteb." 

On  the  return  of  Mir.  "Webster  to  "Washington,  Lord  Ash- 
bnrton's  letters  of  the  13th  and  Slst  of  June  were  conimuni- 
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cated  to  the  Maine  commissioners,  and  Mr.  Webster  heard  from 
them  on  the  29th, 

They  were  ready,  they  said,  to  grant  to  Great  Britain  what 
was  necessary  or  convenient  for  purposes  of  eomnmnication  be- 
tween her  colonies,  but  nothing  to  her  claim  of  a  right  to  the 
disputed  territory.  Their  conviction  that  the  whole  belonged 
to  the  United  States  was  complete  and  unshaken.  If  includ- 
ing within  the  limits  of  British  territory  that  portion  of  the 
Madawaeha  settlement  which  lay  to  the  south  of  the  St.  John's 
was  a  sine  qua  non,  there  was  an  end  of  negotiation  so  far  as 
they  were  concerned.  They  could  not  entertain  such  a  propo- 
sition. If,  by  the  "  upper  St.  John's,"  Lord  Ashburton  meant 
the  western  branch,  it  was  out  of  the  question  as  a  bomidary 
above  the  month  of  the  Madawaska,  which  they  contended  was 
the  real  "  upper  St.  John's,"  They  then  proceeded  to  show,  by 
reference  to  maps  and  documents,  that  the  commissionei^  of 
1783  had  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  line  which  they  were 
tracing,  and  clearly  set  it  forth  in  the  treaty,  and  furthermore 
that  it  exaetly  corresponded  with  the  claims  of  the  State  of 
Maine.  They  were  ready,  however,  to  allow  free  communication 
between  the  British  colonies,  and  with  that  in  view  would  sug- 
gest the  following  conventional  line ;  The  due  north  lino  of 
the  treaty,  from  the  source  of  the  St.  Croix  to  the  St.  John's, 
continued  along  the  centce  of  that  stream  to  a  point  threo  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Madawaska ;  thence  a  direct  line  along 
this  latter  stream,  leaving  the  whole  valley  for  the  route  to 
Canada,  until  the  outlet  of  Long  Lake  was  reached ;  thence 
westward  to  the  place  where  the  St.  Praneis  empties  its  waters 
into  Lake  Pohenagamook,  and  thence  continuing  in  the  same 
direct  line  to  the  highlands  separating  the  waters  which  flow 
into  the  river  Du  Loup  from  those  which  flow  into  the  St. 
Francis,  and  so  along  these  highlands,  in  accordance  with  the 
Treaty  of  1783.  This  furnished  free  communication  to  the 
provincee,  and  a  good  natural  boundary.  As  the  English  envoy 
had  no  power  to  grant  them  any  equivalents,  they  were  not 
bound  to  give  up  any  territory ;  what  they  gave  up  by  tliis  line 
was  for  the  sake  of  conciliation,  by  granting  the  d^ired  means 
of  commnnication.     The  people  of  the  Madawaska  settlement, 
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tliey  said,  could  elioose  their  aide  of  the  river,  but,  in  case  the 
transfer  of  tenitorj'  was  made,  all  grants  of  land  made  to  them 
in  Uew  Brunswick  should  be  eonflnned.' 

Mr.  Webster  communicated  this  paper  to  Lord  Ashbnrton, 
with  his  o^vn  comments,  on  the  8th  of  July.  He  said  that  he 
was  desirous  of  attaining  from  all  controverey  on  the  disputed 
claims,  but  would  say  that  the  feeling  was  strong  and  universal 
that  the  claims  of  the  United  States  were  in  accordance  with 
the  Treaty  of  1783,  and  that  that  instrument  was  entirely  sus- 
ceptible of  a  clear  construction.  The  northwest  angle  of  Nova 
Scotia  was  to  be  found  in  accordance  with  the  treaty  by  draw- 
ing a  line  from  the  source  of  the  St.  Oi'oix  to  the  highlands, 
which  separated  the  streams  flowing  into  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence from  the  streams  flowing  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,     Ad- 


•  At  Ihe  time  when  the  matter  was 
thuB  getting  back  into  the  renewal  of 
the  argnment  on  the  Boundnesa  of  the 
claim  of  the  State  of  Maine,  the  weather 

was  intensely  hot.  The  following  amus- 
ing pmate  notes,  ftom  Lord  Ashbnrton 
to  Mr.  Webster,  are  Belected  from  a  great 
nnmber  which  were  continually  passing 


belongs  (o  them,  and  that  Uiey  are  l 
Lently  giTing  US  a  certain  portion,    I 

ITulteA  States  can  repeat  snob  sentkru 
his  own,  hut  yon  will  heat  JnilgB  li 
shape  thia  paper  had  best  reach  me. 


nthen 


Frieats. 


„„..  orotnertogetmo  released.    

to  crawl  about  In  theae  heats  by  d^  and  pass 
mr  ulghta  in  a  sleepless  ferei'.  In  short,  I 
BhaHporittvelrnotcnitliTetblB  affiilr.lfnia 
to  be  mucb  prolonged.  I  bad  hoped  that 
tbeae  genttemsn  from  the  northeast  would  be 


eef    Idol 


Maine  and  Massachi 

with  the  Oeneral  Qorenii 
"I  am  lathec  appcebei 
lacllnatlon  imaaeMrt  to  teen 
tlon  in  Basponse  on  Bconnds 
with  the  meie  dlfBcnmes  of  tt 
Pray  save  me  f^m  these  proroui 

wladon 


"Brer,  my  dear  sir,  jonre  sincerely, 

"  I  shall  not  sentare  upon  a  wslt  tlirongh 
Jib  ann,  unless  I  hear  that  jonhave  soiiie- 

'T^ou   promised  to  procnre  for  me  the 
)regon  report ;  if  you  haye  It,  praj  aend  it 

"I  rctnni  yon,  mj  dear  sir,  yonr  letter  of 


whether  we  can  agree.  T  cannot  say  that  1 
qnite  despair,  but  my  eontWence  of  doing 
any  thing  Is  a  eood  deal  shaken.    I  bs™  pei'- 


n  and  where  the 


jiS  why  I  aiionld  bo   l£ept"walting  while 
.._■ j,-.r "-isetts  settle  their  accounts 

irehenslve  that  there  Is  an 


shall  be  pcepared. 

"tours  sincerely. 


fflriy  riser.  Wliatever  other  ct 
may  have  to  make  against  me,  1 
1  think,  from  want  of  diligence. 


M" 


Is  peace  Bud  settlement,  If  you  see  any  thing 
yery  oh]ectioiiable  in  my  long  paper,  pray 
Bend  it  back.  If  not,  pray  keep  moringwith 
tho  least  possible  delay. 

"There  are  some  coarse  Insinuations  tu 
Mr.  Freble'a  paper,  but  1  thought  it  best  not 
to  notice  them,  and  keep  rny  temper. 

"Youra  kindly, 

"  I  Ehall  probably  not  call  on  you,  nnleas  I 
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mitting  the  doubt  aa  to  which  flowed  into  the  Atlantic,  it  was 
clear  enough  that  the  highlands  claimed  bj  America,  as  those 
of  the  treaty,  contained  the  sources  of  the  rivers  flowing  into 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  separated  them  from  those  flowing  in  the 
opposite  direction ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  other  certainties,  this 
controlled  all  uncertainties.  Here  was  a  natural  line  of  separar 
tion  between  two  systems  of  streams,  and  no  third  class  was 
alluded  to,  as  those  flowing  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy  or  the  Bay 
of  Chaleurs,  He  did  not  doubt  Lord  Ashburton's  motives  in 
accepting  the  mission,  and  ireely  acknowledged  his  candor,  but 
at  the  same  time  he  was  constrained  to  say  that  there  were  in- 
Buperable  objections  to  the  line  which  he  had  proposed.  There 
could  be  no  great  hardship  inflicted  on  the  settlers  upon  the 
Madawaska  by  a  division  of  that  territory.  He  argued  strongly 
in  favor  of  natural  barriers,  so  long  as  they  were  practicable, 
but  when  the  stream  made  a  sudden  turn,  leaving  a  large  extent 
of  territory  belonging  to  the  United  States  on  the  north,  it  conld 
no  longer  be  followed.  He  then  proceeded  to  sketch  a  bound- 
ary conforming  to  the  propositions  made  by  the  Maine  eommis- 
eioners.  The  strip  to  the  north  of  New  Hampshire,  Yermont, 
and  New  York  was  of  some  value,  he  said,  but  would  be  no  rec- 
ompense to  llaasachusetts  and  Maine. 

Lord  Ashburton  replied  on  the  11th  of  July,  He  had  hoped 
that  the  geographical  discussion  would  not  be  renewed,  but  had 
supposed  that  it  was  generally  conceded  to  be  impossible  to 
follow  the  terms  of  the  old  treaty.  It  was  unfortunate  that  a 
dispMition  was  shown  to  revive  old  disputes.  It  seemed  to  him 
a  new  discovery  that  the  Madawaska  was  the  real  upper  St. 
John's.  The  proposed  northwest  angle  of  Nova  Scotia  he  did  not 
think  so  certain,  and  it  did  not  in  fact  correspond  to  the  point 
formerly  claimed  by  the  State  of  Maine,  and  he  believed  it  to 
be  useless  to  attempt  to  tind  any  such  point  in  accordance  with 
tlie  terms  of  the  treaty.  He  cited  several  occasions  on  which 
it  had  been  admitted  to  be  impo^ible  to  conform  to  the  treaty. 
Under  the  circumstances  of  the  present  negotiations,  it  was 
hardly  fair  to  claim  that  any  of  the  disputed  ten-itory  belonged 
indispntably  to  either  party.  He  thought  the  commissioners  of 
1783  were  ignorant  of  the  geography  of  the  region,  and  had 
designated  a  line  (separating  streams,  etc.)  which  could  not  be 
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laid  down.  He  regrets  tlie  eoTitroversj  thus  begun,  and  is  sorry 
they  are  still  so  far  apart.  He  reiterates  his  objection  to  divid- 
ing the  Madawaska  settlement,  bnt  intimate  a  possible  conces- 
sion. The  arbitrary  line  proposed  by  the  Maine  eommissionera 
w£^,  however,  wholly  inadmissible.  He  speaks  of  the  little  value 
of  the  land  north  of  the  St.  John's,  and  the  importance  of  the 
navigation  of  that  stream  to  its  mouth.  This  he  considered  a 
fall  equivalent  for  the  territory.  He  closes  with  an  expression 
of  his  belief  that  they  could  conduct  the  negotiations  much  bet- 
ter by  personal  conference. 

Three  months  had  thus  passed  since  Lord  Ashburton's  arri- 
val at  Washington,  and  it  now  appeared  that  the  Maine  com- 
missioners and  the  English  envoy  could  not  agree  upon  a  line. 
The  principal  diificulty  of  the  case  arose  from  the  fact  that,  for 
the  concession  of  territory  which  Maine  was  asked  to  make. 
Great  Britain  eould  give  no  equivalent  that  would  enure  exclu- 
sively to  that  State.  In  this  attitude  of  the  negotiation,  Mr. 
"Webster  and  Lord  Ashburton,  laying  aside  for  the  present  the 
forms  of  diplomatic  intercourse,  sat  down  together  in  the  State 
Department  to  consider  what  could  be  done.  The  result  of 
their  numerous  conferences  was,  that  they  agreed  how  the  whole 
line  between  the  United  States  and  the  Bintish  Provinces  of 
New  Brunswick  and  Canada  ought  to  be  adjusted.  They 
thought  it  best  to  run  a  line  through  the  disputed  territory, 
which  would  give  seven-twelfths  of  it  in  quantity  to  the  United 
Stat^,  equal  in  value  to  four-fifths  of  the  whole.  As  the 
equivalents  for  the  surrender  of  the  residue,  to  be  made  by  the 
United  States  to  England,  it  was  determined,  first,  that  the  use 
of  the  river  St.  John's  should  be  open  for  the  conveyance,  to  tide- 
water, of  the  timber  growing  on  any  of  its  branches,  free  from 
all  discriminating  tolls,  impositions,  or  inabilities  of  any  kind, 
the  timber  to  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  British  colonial  timber ; 
second,  that  Rouse's  Point,  on  Lake  Ohamplain,  and  the  lands 
which  had  until  this,  time  been  supposed  to  be  within  the  limits 
of  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  New  York,  but  which  a 
correct  ascertainment  of  the  forty-fifth  parallel  of  latitude, 
called  for  by  the  Treaty  of  1783,  would  throw  into  Canada, 
should  be  surrendered  to  the  United  States. 

As  the  privilege  of  carrying  timber  down  the  St.  John's  was 
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a  concession  bj  England  of  Bomething  lying  within  the  region 
claimed  by  the  States  of  Maine  and  Maseachtisetts,  and  as  the 
other  cessions  by  England  wonld  ennre  partly  to  the  benefit  of 
the  States  of  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  New  York,  but 
principally  to  the  United  States,  it  became  necessary  for  Mr, 
Webster  to  provide  an  equivalent  for  Maine  and  MasBachusetts, 
to  compensate  them  for  their  consent  to  establish  a  part  of  the 
boundary  west  of  the  St.  John's.  No  mode  of  eifecting  this 
was  practicable,  excepting  for  the  United  States  to  pay  to 
those  States  a  compensation  in  money ;  and  this  Mr.  Webster 
promptly  offered  to  do.  He  proposed  that  the  United  States 
Bhould  pay  them  the  smn  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  to  be  equally  divided  between  them.  In  this  mode,  the 
knot  of  the  difiiculty  could  be  cut. 

Mr,  Weteter  thereupon,  on  the  15th  of  July,  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  commfesioners  of  the  two  8tat6«,  stating  the  pro- 
posed settlement,  and  clming  as  foUows : 

"  The  line  suggested,  with  the  compensations  and  equivalents  which 
have  been  stated,  is  now  Bubmitted  for  jour  conaiiieration.  That  it  ia  all 
which  might  have  been  hoped  for,  looking  to  the  strength  of  the  American 
claim,  can  hardly  be  said.  But,  aa  the  settlement  of  a  controyersy  of  such 
duration  is  a  matter  of  high  importance,  as  equivalents  of  undoubted  value 
are  offered,  aa  longer  postponement  and  delay  would  lead  to  further  incon- 
Tenience,  and  to  the  incurring  of  furthei'  expenses,  and  as  no  better  occa- 
rion,  nor,  perhaps,  any  other  occasion,  for  settling  the  boundary  by  agree- 
ment, and  on  the  principle  of  equivalents,  is  ever  likely  to  present  itself, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  hopes  that  the  commissioners  of  tLe 
two  States  will  find  it  to  be  consistent  with  their  duty  to  assent  to  the 
line  proposed,  and  to  the  terms  and  conditions  attending  the  proposition, 

'■The  President  has  felt  the  deepest  anxiety  for  an  amicable  settlement 
of  the  question,  in  a  manner  honorable  to  the  country,  and  such  as  should 
preserve  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  States  concerned.  From  the  moment 
of  the  aunonncement  of  Lord  Aahburton's  mission,  he  has  sedulously 
endeavored  to  pursue  a  coprse  the  most  respectful  toward  the  States,  and 
the  most  useful  to  their  interests,  as  well  aa  the  moat  becoming  to  the 
character  and  dignity  of  the  Glovernment.  He  will  be  happy  if  the  result 
shall  be  such  as  shall  satisfy  Maine  and  Massachusetts,  as  well  as  the  rest 
of  the  country.  With  these  sentiments  on  the  part  of  the  President,  and 
with  the  conviction  that  no  more  advantageous  arrangement  can  be  made, 
the  subject  is  now  referred  to  the  grave  deliberation  of  the  commissioners." 

The  commissioners  of  the  two  States  finally  assented  to  tliis 
arrangement,  and  thus  the  obstacles  to  the  settlement  of  the 
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Northeastern  Boundary  were  removed.  Mr,  "Webster  and 
Lord  Ashburton  then  proceeded  to  adjust  the  boundary  through 
Lakes  Huron  and  Superior  to  the  Lake  of  the  "Woods,  and  to 
digest  the  whole  settlement  into  articles  for  the  treaty.  But 
when  the  fifth  article,  as  the  treaty  now  stands,  was  submitted 
to  Lord  Ashburton,  reciting  the  stipulation  for  the  payment  of 
money  by  the  United  States  to  the  States  of  Maine  and  Massa- 
chusetts, he  presented  an  objection  to  it  in  a  private  note  to 
Mr.  "Webster, 

"laas&xj  Wisht. 

"'Mt  deak  Me,  Wbbstbr:  I  have  read  through  ■your  very  able 
Greolian,  and  have  derived  nmch  information  and  no  little  amusement 
from  it.  I  will  send  jou  my  answer  to-morrow,  wliich  I  shall  endeavor  to 
make  conciliatory,  and,  if  possible,  short. 

"  Bat,  my  dear  sir,  mj  rest  is  disturbed  by  your  money  clause  in  our 
treaty,  from  which  you  must  somehow  contrive  to  relieve  it  I  cannot  with 
any  propriety  be  a  party  to  an  agreement  that  the  United  States  shall  pay 
money  to  the  States  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts.  This  must,  it  seems  to 
me,  be  done  by  a  statement  to  Congress,  of  the  existence  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment, with  which  it  would  be  most  impertinent  that  Great.  Britain  should 
interfere.  I  certainly  knew  that  there  was  to  be  a  payment,  but  until  yes- 
terday I  had  no  idea  that  this  was  to  make  any  part  of  the  treaty  with  us. 
Pitrther,  I  foresee  endless  difficulties  and  delays  from  this  il!-ountrived 
arrangement.  The  treaty  must  pass  the  lower  as  well  as  upper  House,  and 
what  would  require  only  a  few  days  may  be  prolonged  for  as  many  months. 
One  M.  0.  to  whom  this  secret  was  known  told  me  that  it  might  not  be  of 
importance  with  niespect  to  amount,  but  that  a  great  constitutional  question 
was  involved,  viz., the  question  of  Jay's  treaty  over  again.  lam  sure  this 
course  will  involve  us  in  difficulties,  setting  aside  the  consideration  that 
there  is  really  an  absurdity  in  putting  into  a  treaty  with  us  your  bargain 
■with  the  States.  I  must,  my  dear  sir,  beg  yon.  will  make  some  other 
arrangement  for  these  payments.  "  Yours  ever, 

Mr.  "Webster,  however,  satistied  Lord  Ashburton  that  the 
article  ought  to  stand ;  that  it  would  be  for  the  Senate  to  ratify 
the  treaty,  and  for  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  to  make  the 
necessary  appropriations  for  carrying  it  into  effect.  But,  in 
order  that  no  responsibility  might  appear  to  be  incurred  by 
Great  Britain  for  the  payment  of  the  stipulated  sum,  formal 
diplomatic  notes  were  interchanged,  explaining  that  this  article 
contained  nothing  that  could  be  so  construed.'     These  transac- 

1  WurkB,jri.,  280. 
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tiona  relating  to  the  boundary  were  concluded  just  before  the 
9th  of  August. 

The  Treaty  of  "Washington  embraces  two  other  subjects.  One 
of  these  relates  to  the  suppresaion  of  the  slave-trade  on  the 
coast  of  Afiica.  What  was  at  first  called  the  right  of  search, 
and  afterward  came  to  be  denominated  the  right  of  visit,  was 
a  claim  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  to  detain  vessels  sailing 
under  the  American  flag  in  order  to  examine  their  papers,  and 
to  ascertain  whether  they  were  entitled  to  wear  that  flag.  If 
they  were,  it  was  admitted  that  a  British  cruiser  could  not 
interfere  farther,  because  no  treaty  existed  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade 
by  mutual  search  and  seizure  of  each  other's  vessels.  The 
American  flag  was  fraudulently  used  to  a  great  extent  by  tlie 
subjects  of  other  powere,  in  order  to  cover  the  slave-trade ;  and 
it  appeared  to  the  English  Government  that  what  they  called  the 
right  of  search,  or  of  visit,  was  necessary  to  its  suppression,  and 
ought  to  be  conceded  by  the  United  States,  But,  at  all  events, 
it  was  claimed  as  a  right ;  and  a  long  correspondence  on  the 
subject  was  carried  on  between  Mr,  Stevenson  and  Lord 
Palmerston,  and  was  continued  with  Lord  Aberdeen  down  to 
the  time  when  Mr.  Stevenson  left  England ;  the  United  States 
denying  the  existence  of  any  such  right  in  time. of  peace,  and 
refusing  to  concede  it. 

Mr.  "Weleter  entertained  the  opinion  from  the  first  that  this 
was  the  wrong  mode  in  which  to  arrive  at  the  desired  end.'  He 

•  WrittD2  io  M     E        tt        i       date     <^o  'irte  of  ths  nenttal  and  ths  minor  iibtbI 

«tiprta.,iM  11  wbt  -d,     cs?iSs ««;.':.'.".■;; s-sas 

[to  itK     TE  KTT 1  ituflB  of  tliHt  freedom.    But.  vra  are  In  the 

Wu       TO      ;t   M     4S,  minor  oommerdal  powar,  nor  do  we  tnow 

"  My  dear  S        a  10  d  Mr.  that  we  Save  any  particnlar  ezempMon  from 

Whenton  Tiave  n      ly        rwh  Imed       witb  war,  If  war  ahoolrt  again  fireakoiit.    We  eea 

Bieirletiii.-rr;  p  mp>l  t        th        bjectof  no  neeeesitr,  thai,  of  Balng  in  haste  to  do 

visit  and  aaaii:b.    I  m        saj  b       eeu  oar-  that  which  our  poHttcal  man  aomedmes  call 

BelreB,  that  General  Cast  B  pamnWet,  liowBrer  'deHnlng  onr  position.'    To  avoid  all  tiila, 

aistlngninliefl  torardent  AniBPican  feelina.Is,  and  to  Moapa ffie  nBcsasltj  of  mingling  onr- 

Dsrei&eieM,  asapieoeoflawiogiD,  qnitsin-  ealvea,  at  presant,  in  the  discnBsione  now  eo 

:H)nclDBire,     I  muk,  as  might  bo   s^d  of  ilia  hi  BniOpe,  I  hare  proposed  to  Lord  Ash- 

athar  compositiona  on  tlia  aame  Bnbjact,  tlut  Inuton  to  come  to  an  agreement,  tbat  Ung- 

.t  cont^aB  paseascs  vhlch  yield  ul  that  Is  land  and  the  United  Btatsa  shaU  msinlsln,  fbi 

contended  Ibr  on  the  other  Bide.  a  limited  time,  eaoh  an  Independent  sqnadron 

"QnltaabreaieseemslohaTebeeneioited  on  the  coaat  of  Africa,  eomprtsJng  Bnoh  a 

i_  Tv^j.  -_j  __-.!_-  n--±i — = ii_  ._  -nmber  of  Teseeia  and  of  ar-*'  *"—  -*  ™„^ 

)  asr&eA  on,  with  instmctl 

J .,.    ......  ....  „._  .„anilerH  reBpeotlTeiy  to  act ,, 

calm,  and  intend  to  fnifil  onr  dnties,  witbont  as  may  be  neeeBSSir,  tn  order  that  no  el 

entering  Info  any  of  these  qnei'tioiiB.    One  chip,  under  wbatevar  flag  ahe  mny  Ball-  ehail 

poBitiou  in  reepect  to  the?e  inaclUme  qnes-  be  ft-ee  from  visitation  and  search.    This  Is 

tiona  ia  pacniiac,    Hitherto.we  have  been  on  onr  project.  Lord  Aahburton,  so  IBr,  appears 
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therefore  proposed  to  Lord  Ashburton  what  the  latter  eaUed  hia 
"  cruising  convention,"  which  w^  intended  to  render  unneces- 
sary any  assertion  or  denial  of  tiie  claim,"  This  was  to  consist 
of  a  stipulation  in  the  treaty  that  each  Government  should  keep 
a  squadron  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  to  enforce  separately  and 
respectiTely  its  own  laws  against  the  slave-trade,  but  in  mutual 
cooperation.  It  stands  aa  the  eighth  article  of  the  treaty.  The 
part  relating  to  the  interchange  of  orders  appears  to  have  been 
suggested  by  Lord  Ashburton,  in  the  following  private  note : 

"Mt  DEAit  Ms.  WEBBTBa;  As  my  correspondence  with  my  maatera 
must  be  made  np  this  evening,  I  should  have  made  you  a  vieit  this 
morning  if  I  were  not  waiting  for  one  from  Mr.  Lawrence  which  I  am  every 
moment  expecting.  When  he  leaves  me  I  hope  you  will  permit  mS  to  call 
on.  yon,  for  a  few  last  words.  You  will  recollect  your  promise  to  let  mo 
have  onr  cruising  treaty  aa  corrected,  which  should,  I  think,  contain  a 
promise  to  concert  and  to  intercommunicate  instructions  to  onr  officers  in 
command.  This  will  save  entering  tipon  a  wide  field  of  detail  in  the  treaty 
itaelf. 

"  Cau  any  thing  lie  done  about  extradition  ? 

"Your  servant, 

"  AsHBriETON. 

"  Praj  give  yourself  no  further  troul)le,  in  answering  this,  than  to  say 
when  and  where  I  may  call  on  you." 

The  other  subject  covered  by  the  treaty  was  the  extradition 
of  fugitives  charged  with  the  commission  of  certain  crimes  ;  a 
provision  which  grew  out  of  the  ease  of  the  Creole.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  fact  that  the  mutineers  and  murderers  who 
cari'ied  this  vessel  into  tlie  port  of  Nassau  were  slaves,  a  misap- 
prehension arose  in  England  respecting  the  ground  on  which 
they  had  been  demanded  by  the  American  consul ;  while  at 
the  same  time,  in  our  Southern  States,  great  sensitiveness  was 
felt  under  the  operation  of  that  principle  of  the  English  law 
which  did  not  permit  the  relation  of  master  and  slave  to  be 

to  think  well  of  1t,  and  probably  will  wriieto     otter  power  to  do  that  for  ua,  flod  totlMttBiid 
T.npil  AlfflrdEeo.  la  regard  to  it,l)y  tblB  cou-     to  make  vleita  of  American  yeBBBls.orTeagela 
appearing  to  he  stich,  neoeasaty.  An  amwufe- 
tobiowyoDr  opinion  of  It;     mentof  laiB  hlndvill,  Itb!al[,1)e  Kcceptable 


>t  desire 'that 'OilVpnrpose  siioiiia  be     Gbent^  towa'Bnglandj  bnt^iajl  also 

la  eoantry 


ratpreaont.  Iliave     accompllBlied  an  object  greatly  liea 
and  elevBtea  fvo-     the  Government  and  people  ofttila  ei 


ivemoatpBrticnlatly  toreqneBtthatyon  hero.and  I  trrat  will  prove  effectiuil.  If  It 
Bepittovourself,eicept  eofarafiLoi'd  ehontdBoprore,  we  ebidl  not  onlrhave  itil- 
■e™  may  wiah  to  epeaK  of  It  with  yon.     tilled  onr  flnly.aB  crestBd  bj-thiT-reah  of 

deal  red  by 
la  eoantry '' 
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enforced  or  recognized  on  British  soil.  Our  Government  was 
pressed,  by  representatives  of  the  Southern  interest,  to  make  this 
case  the  occaeion  for  some  provision  which  would  enable  the 
ownera  of  slaves  to  require  their  extradition.  It  has  already 
been  seen  that  Mr.  "Webster,  in  his  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Everett,  pointedly  and  emphatically  disclaimed  the  idea  that 
the  passengers  of  the  Creole  had  been  demanded  as  slaves,  and 
that  he  made  it  known  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner  that 
they  had  been  demanded  aa  Tnij.imiee.rs  and  Tivurderers.  The 
occurrence  itself-suggested  to  Mr.  "Webster  the  importance  of  a 
treaty  stipulation  for  the  international  extradition  of  pei^ons 
charged  with  crime  ;  and  it  was  on  this  that  he  insisted  in  his 
letters*to  Mr.  Everett  already  quoted. 

When  the  case  of  the  Creole  came,  however,  to  bo  con- 
sidered between  Lord  Ashburton  and  Mr.  "Webster,  it  was  tbund 
to  be  very  difficiilt  to  handle  it,  in  , consequence  of  the  jealousy 
of  the  English  Government  lest  something  should  creep  in  to 
impair  the  principle  of  their  law  which  refuses  to  recognize  the 
relation  of  master  and  slave.  Lord  Ashburton  at  once  made 
known  his  inability  to  make  any  concession  on  that  point ;  and 
Mr.  Webster,  on  his  part,  was  fully  agreed  that  there  might  be 
a  separate  stipulation  by  treaty  to  comprehend  only  fugitives 
charged  with  crime.  The  following  private  note,  without 
date,  from  Lord  Ashburton,  relates  to  tins  part  of  the  subject : 

"  Dear  Sir  :  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  Mr.  Calhouii  to-morrow  morning  at 
the  hour  he  mentions,  and  I  wish  I  kne\y  any  thing  vcrj  satisfactory  to 
suggest  or  propose  in  the  matter  of  the  Creole,  which  ends  in  being  my 
greatest  difficulty;  but  I. will  see  what  may  be  done. 

"  I  fear  that  Mr.  LegarB'a  proposal  will  not  answer.  It  leaves  open  the 
whole  of  the  difficulty  on  mj  side.  I  apprehend  we  shall  maie  nothing 
of  any  article  for  this  purpose,  and  that  what  is  done  must  be  done  by 

"  I  have  had  my  interview  with  the  gentlemen  of  Maine,  and  I  incline 
to  think  they  will  consent  to  onv  line.  I  explained  that  I  was  at  the  end 
of  my  line,  and  that  they  mnst  therefore  say  yes  or  no.  I  also  pressed  an 
early  answer  through  you,  which  I  believe  you  will  receive  this  evening  or 
to-morrow.  "  Your  sei-vant, 

"  ASHBDRTON." 

The  result  of  their  personal  conferences  was,  thiit  every 
thing  was  excluded  fi'om  the  treaty  which  could  bind  Great 
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Britain  to  tte  extradition  of  persons  escaping  from  American 
veaselB,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  claimed  as  slaves  ;  that 
the  case  of  the  Creole,  so  far  as  it  was  a  case  of  slaves  escap- 
ing from  an  American  vessel  in  a  British  colonial  port,  should 
be  dealt  with  by  a  separate  correspondence  ;  and  that  the 
treaty  itself  should  contain  ample  provision  for  the  mutual 
surrender  of  persons  charged  with  certain  enumerated  crimes. 
This  provision  became  the  tenth  article  of  the  treaty.  It  intro- 
duced into  the  relations  of  nations  a  new  feature,  which  has 
since  been  followed  by  many  enlightened  states.  This  great 
advance  in  civilization  is  due  entirely  to  Mr.  "Webster's  fore- 
cast, and  to  the  perseverance  with  which  he  eliminated  from 
the  case  of  the  Creole  the  question  which  could  be  made  the 
subject  of  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain. 

The  various  topics  intended  to  be  embraced  by  the  Treaty 
of  Washington  being  concluded,  it  was  signed  on  the  9th  day 
of  August,  1842.  Before  that  day  arrived,  the  subject  of  im- 
pressment and  the  cas^  of  the  Caroline  and  the  Creole,  not 
intended  to  be  embraoed  by  the  treaty,  were  considered  and 
disposed  of.  In  reference  to  the  ease  of  the  Caroline,  Mr. 
Webster's  great  object  was  to  obtain  an  admission  of  the  prin- 
ciple which  mak^  national  territory  inviolable.  This  admis- 
sion was  frankly  given  by  Lord  Ashburton.  In  the  formal 
correspondence  on  this  subject,  conducted  on  the  STth  and  28th 
of  July  and  the  6th  of  August,  ai-e  to  be  found  the  rules  of 
public  law  which  determine  the  exceptions  growing  out  of  the 
law  of  self-defence,  that  will  excuse  a  momentary  invasion 
of  the  territory  of  a  friendly  nation  hi  cases  which  admit  of  no 
other  choice  of  means,  where  the  necessity  is  overwhelming, 
and  where  there  is  no  time  for  deliberation.  To  the  law,  as 
laid  down  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Webster,  the  English  envoy 
entirely  assented,  and  the  precedent,  which  is  to  govern, such 


The  closing  official  corr€apondence,  in  I'eference  to  the  case 
of  the  Creole  and  to  the  maritime  rights  asserted  by  this  eoun- 

'  Worts,  Tt,  292-S03.    Lord  Ashbur-  that  some  expIaualJoii  oc   apologif  for 

ton's  letter  of  Jnly  28th,  in  Felaiion  to  this   ooourreaoe  was   not   imineiliatelr 

the  aftiur  of  the  CaroUae,  ooatains  this  made,"    etc.      Mr.   Webster    afterward 

sentence  :     "  Looking    back    to    what  said  that  it  took  him  two  daj-s  to  get 

passed,  at  this  distance   of  time,  what  Lord  Ashburtou  to  consent  lo  use  tliia 

IB,  perhaps,  most   to   he  r^retted  is,  word. 
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try,  was  preceded  by  a  private  conference,  in  whicli  it  waa 
settled  what  that  correspondence  should  he.  The  following 
private  note  touches  the  difficulty  involved  in  the  case : 

"  Sunaay. 

"  My  deab  Mii.  Webbtek  ;  I  believe  we  must  have  a  talk  on  the  subject 
of  the  Creole.  I  am  not  very  fond  of  an.  argument,  and  ■mould  certainly  not 
create  unnecessary  difficulties  by  indulging  in  it.  But  you  sent  me  a  long 
argument,  and  you  referred  me  to  a  still  longer  argument  in  your  lettCT  to 
Mr.  Everett.  I  thint  you  will  see  that  it  woilld  not  have  been  over  decent 
in  me  to  pass  all  this  by  without  a»y  notice ;  and  I  thonght  I  had  made 
M  conciliatory  an  argument  as  the  case  would  admit.  I  am  f^r  from  wish- 
ing to  make  mischief,  and  increase  difficulties,  and  I  will  readily  confer 
with  yon  for  this  pnrpose ;  but  you  are  pretty  well  aware  how  far  I  can 
go,  and  that  I  cannot  say  much  that  would  be  effectual  toward  the  protec- 
tion of  a  vessel  with  slaves  within  any  harbor  of  our  colonies.  I  will,  how- 
ever, consider  the  subject  between  this  and  to-morrow  morning ;  and  will 
call  on  yoii,  if  you  will  permit  me,  immediately  after  breakfast. 
"  Your  servant. 


"You  omitted  sending  me  one  of  the  sheets  of  my  letter. 
"  I  have  just  received  your  second  note,    I  will  try  what  I  can  make 
of  your  second  suggestion,  and  will  call  on  you  after  breakfast." 

The  principle  for  which  Mr,  Webster  contended  was  not 
that  slaves,  escaping  from  an  American  vessel  in  a  British  port, 
and  landing  on  British  territory,  shonld  not  be  considered  ^ 
free,  or  that  they  should  be  recaptured,  and  returned  by  the 
local  authorities.  But  he  claimed  that,  when  an  American  ves- 
sel, driven  by  etr^s  of  weather,  or  carried  by  unlawful  force, 
is  found  in  a  British  port  with  slaves  on  board,  the  local 
authorities  shall  not  enter  the  vessel  for  the  pui-pose  of  inter- 
fering with  the  condition  of  persons  or  things  on  board,  as 
established  by  the  law  of  the  vessel's  own  country  ;  that  the 
vessel  brin^  with  it,  under  the  comity  of  nations,  the  law  of 
its  own  country,  which  regulates  the  relations  of  persons  on 
board ;  that,  so  long  as  they  are  water-borne,  and  do  not  violate 
any  law  of  the  territorial  jui-iedietion,  they  are  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  within  that  jurisdiction ;  and  that  the  ve^els  are  en- 
titled to  all  the  rights  of  hospitality,  and  to  permissidn  to  depart 
uiimolcsted.  These  were  the  points  covered  by  Mr.  "Webster 
in  his  argument  addressed  to  Lord  Ashburton  on  the  1st  of 
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August.  Oa  account  of  the  delicacy  of  the  subject,  and  liia 
want  of  specific  instrnctions,  Lord  Aflhbiirtou,  in  reply,  on  the 
6th  of  August,  intimated  that  this  topic  must  be  reserved  for 
finder  discussion  in  London ;  giving  tbe  assurance,  however, 
that  there  should  be  no  "  officious  interference  with  American 
vessels  driven  by  accident  or  violence  into  British  ports,  that 
the  laws  and  duties  of  hospitality  should  be  executed,  and  that 
these  neither  justified  nor  required  any  further  inquisition  into 
the  state  of  persona  or  things  on  board  than  might  be  indispen- 
sable to  enforce  the  observance,  of  the  municipal  law,  and  the 
proper  regulation  of  the  harbors  and  waters." '  "With  this 
assm-ance,  the  further  discussion  of  the  subject  was  for  tbe 
present  waived  by  Mr.  "Webster.' 

On  the  subject  of  impressment,  Mr.  "Webster,  on  the  8th  of 
August,  addressed  a  letter  to  Lord  Aehburton,  reviewing  and 
restating  the  grounds  on  which  it  ought  to  be  abandoned  by 
England,  and  on  which  it  could  no  longer  be  submitted  to  by 
this  country,  and  making  the  announcement  that,  in  future, 
"  in  every  regulai-ly-documented  American  merchant-vessel, 
the  crew  who  navigate  it  will  find  their  protection  in  the  fiag 
which  is  over  them.  This  announcement,"  he  said,  "  is  not 
made,  my  lord,  to  revive  useless  recollections  of  the  past,  nor 
to  stir  tbe  embers  from  fir^  which  have  been,  in  a  great 
degree,  smothered  by  many  years  of  peace.  Ear  otherwise. 
Its  purpose  is  to  extinguish  those  fires  efiectually  before  new 
incidents  arise  to  fan  them  into  flame.  The  communication  is 
in  the  spirit  of  peace,  and  for  the  sake  of  peace,  and  springs 
from  a  deep  and  conscientious  conviction  that  high  interests  of 
both  nations  reqnire  this  so  long  contested  and  controverted 
subject  now  to  be  finally  put  to  rest.  I  pei^uade  myself  that 
you  will  do  justice  to  this  frank  and  sincere  avowal  of  motives, 
and  that  you  will  communicate  your  sentiments  iu  this  respect 
to  your  Government." 

Lord  Ashburton  replied  on  the  9th  of  August,  and,  after 

'  Prefddent  Tyler,  who  saw  hoed  Ash-  Lord  Asbburton  deemed  it  necessary  to 

burton's  letter  of  the  1st  of  August  be-  make  the  alteration,  snd  the  President 

fore  it  was  formally  delivered,  deaiced  did  not  insist  upon  it.     Indeed,  ha  was 

that  the  espression,    "  to  enforce  the  throughont  disposed  to  aequiesoe  in  Mr. 

municipal  law  of  the  oolonj,"  might  be  Webster's  views. 

changed  so  as  to  read,  "  their  system  of  '   See   the   correspondence,   Works, 

police."     But  neither  Mr.  Webster  nor  vi.,  30S-S1S. 
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stating  the  differeaces  between  the  laws  of  the  two  eoiintriee 
on  the  subject  of  perpetual  allegianee,  be  said  that  "  the  very 
anomalous  condition  of  the  two  countries  with  relation  to  each 
other  here  creates  a  serious  difficulty.  Our  people  are  not  dis- 
tinguishable ;  and,  owing  to  the  peculiar  habits  of  our  sailors, 
our  vessels  are  very  generally  manned  from  a  common  stock. 
It  is  difficult,  under  these  cirenmetances,  to  execute  laws  which,, 
at  times,  have  been  thought  to  be  essential  for  the  existence  of 
the  country,  without  rist  of  injury  to  others.  The  extent  and 
importance  of  those  injiiries,  however,  are  so  formidable,  that 
it  is  admitted  that  some  remedy  should,  if  possible,  be  applied  ; 
at  all  events,  it  must  be  fairly  and  honestly  attempted.  It  is 
true  that,  during  the  conthiuance  of  peace,  no  practical  griev- 
ance can  arise ;  but,  it  is  also  true  that,  it  is  for  that  reason  the 
proper  season  for  the  calm  and  deliberate  consideration  of  an 
important  subject.  I  have  much  reason  to  hope  that  a  satisfac- 
tory arrangement  respecting  it  may  be  made,  so  as  to  set  at 
rest  all  appreliension  and  anxiety ;  and  I  wUl  only  further 
repeat  the  assurance  of  the  sincere  disposition  of  my  Govern- 
ment favorably  to  consider  all  matters  having  for  their  object 
the  promoting  and  maintaining  undisturbed  kind  and  friendly 
feehn^  with  the  United  States.  I  beg,  sir,  on  this  occasion  of 
closing  the  correspondence  with  you  connected  with  my  mis- 
sion, to  express  the  satisfaction  I  feel  at  its  successful  termina- 
tion, and  to  assure  you  of  my  high  consideration  and  personal 
esteem  and  regard." 

Thus  ended  a  negotiation  which  not  only  averted  a  war  on 
account  of  differences  of  great  m^nitude,  some  of  which  had 
been  of  long  standing,  while  others,  of  a  more  recent  origin ,  had 
introduced  new  irritations  of  national  feeling,  but  which  also, 
for  all  future  time,  set  an  example  in  regard  to  the  temper  and  the 
spirit  in  whiela  such  controversies  should  be  conducted  between 
England  and  the  United  States.  In  this  respect,  the  service 
rendered  by  Lord  Asbburton  and  Mr.  "Webster  to  their  re 
spective  countries,  and  to  the  world,  is  of  incalculable  im- 
portance. Each  was  alike  firm  and  true  to  the  interests  and 
honor  of  the  country  whose  intereste  and  honor  were  confided 
to  him  ;  but  the  happy  result  of  this  negotiation  is  due  chiefly 
to  the  tact  that  each  could  appreciate  and  understand  what  tlie 
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interests  and  honor  of  the  opposite  country  in  trath  required, 
as  well  aa  wliat  was  required  hj  the  demands  and  expectations 
of  his  own.'  There  was,  moreover,  a  high-hred  courtesy  in  all 
that  was  written  officially  on  both  sides ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
there  was  an  entirely  full  and  confidential  private  intercourse 
which  smoothed  the  way  for  the  adjustm'ent  of  many  difficnl- 
ties.  Mr.  Webster's  personal  authority  on  snbjeets  of  interna- 
tional law,  and  his  power  of  stating  its  principles,  were  doubt- 
less felt  by  the  British  negotiator,  for  they  were  more  than  once 
frankly  acknowledged.  But  the  proof  that  Mr.  Webster,  in 
laying  down  the  principles  with  which  he  had  to  deal,  was 
speaking  in  the  interest  of  troth  and  of  the  welfare  of  mankind 
far  more  than  in  the  spirit  of  an  advocate,  is  to  be  found  in 
tliis,  that  no  enlightened  jurist  of  any  cotmtry  will  now  say  that 
he  pressed  a  single  point  of  ^law  to  conclusions  which  the  world 
has  not  been  ready  to  accept.  Of  the  skill  with  which  the 
negotiators  made  a  boundary  between  the  possessions  of  the 
two  countries,  in  circnmstances  of  extraordinary  difficulty  and. 
embarrassment,  the  subsequent  preservation  of  peace  along  that 
frontier  is  the  most  satisfactory  evidence.  The  wisdom  of  the 
negotiators  is  justified  by  the  fruits  it  has  borne. 

Mr.  Webster's  labors  as  Secretary  of  State  during  the  year 
1842  were  not  confined  to  the  negotiations  with  England.  In 
the  early  part  of  this  year  he  had  occasion  to  consider  and  to 
settle  the  proper  construction  of  the  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Portugal  respecting  the  duties  on  Portuguese  wines. 
In  his  correspondence  with  the  Portuguese  minister  on  this  sub- 
ject is  to  be  found  the  meaning  of  that  class  of  treaty  provi- 
sions which  stipulate  that  no  other  or  higher  duties  shall  be 
imposed  on  the  productions  of  the  eonntry  with  which  the 
treaty  is  made  than  are  imposed  on  the  like  article  being  the 

'Since  the  test  was  written,  I  have  ater  was  one  of  these  men;  and  hia  eahn 
reoeJTed  a  note  from  Sir  Henry  Bnlwer,  and  comprehensive  wisdom  rose  abora 
who,  at  a  later  period,  represented  Ei^-  all  controversy — conciliating  and  eon- 
land  m  many  negoliationa  with  Mr.  Web-  vincing.  In  treating  with  him  concem- 
at«r,  and  who  thus  speaks  of  him;  "It  ing  the  relation  between  our  two  coun- 
aeems  superfluous  to  add  any  testimony  tries,  I  always  felt  that  the  honor  of 
of  mine  to  ibe  general  appreciation  of  mine  was  safe  in  his  hands,  and  I  ven- 
his  great  ability.  But  I  often  say  that  I  ture  to  think  that  he  was  eqoally  sure  ef 
have  met  only  two  men  in  the  course  of  ray  respect  for  hunaelf  and  for  the  power- 
my  public  career  whose  opinions,  in  con-  ful  state  which  he  represented.  Between 
ductin(!  business  with  them,  invariably  ua  there  could  not  have  been  a  diffcr- 
Btruefc  me  as  sound  and  just.     Mr.  Web-  enoe." 
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production  of  any  other  country,'  At  atont  the  same  period, 
he  conducted  a  lon^;  correspondence  with  the  minister  of  the 
United  States  in  Jlexieo,  in  relation  to  the  capture  and 
imprisonment  by  Mexican  authorities  of  certain  American 
citizens,  who  formed  part  of  what  purported  to  he  a  trading 
expedition  from  Testae  to  Santa  F^,  within  the  dominion  of 
Mexico,'  Somewhat  later  occurred  the  correspondence  in  which 
he  had  occasion  to  vindicate  the  course  of  the  United  States  in 
regard  to  the  independence  of  Texas  i^ainst  the  complaints  of 
M,  de  Eocanegra,  the  Mexican  Secretary  of  State.  The  nature 
and  extent  of  the  duties  of  neutrality,  where  war  exists  be- 
tween a  revolted  province  and  the  parent  state,  and  the  right- 
falness  of  an  aclinowledgment  by  other  nations  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  such  revolted  province,  are  the  topics  of  permanent 
interest  treated  by  Mr.  Webster  in  his  letter  to  M.  de  Bocanegra, 
It  also  embraces  a  grave  and  weighty  rebuke  of  the  Mexican 
functionary,  drawn  forth  by  his  inipxitation  of  want  of  good 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.' 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  also,  that  the  domestic 
troubles  in  Kliode  Island  brought  about  the  necessity  for  an 
interference  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  so  far  as 
such  an  interference  is  authorized  by  the  Federal  Constitution. 
On  Mr,  "Webster  devolved  the  responsibility  of  advising  Presi- 
dent Tyler  respecting  the  course  to  be  pursued.  An  official 
letter,  signed  by  the  President,  was  addressed  to  the  Governor 
of  Prhode  Island,  making  known  the  purpose  of  the  Executive 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  maintain  the  existing  con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  State  until  regularly  changed,  and 
that,  if  necessary  for  this  purpose,  the  President  would  call  out 
the  militia.  Soon  afterward  Mr,  Webster  wrote  the  following 
private  letter  to  an  eminent  citizen  of  Khode  Island  : 

[to  the  HOK.  JOHN  WHIPPLE.] 
{Priwite  and  OanfidenUai.') 

"  My  deae  Sib  :  Tou  will  see  the  President's  letter  to  Governor  King, 
transmitted  througi  Messrs.  Randolph  and  Potter. 

"  If  there  could  be  any  doubt  before,  there  can  certainly  be  none  now, 

'  Works,  vi.,  41S,  ft  3eq.        '  Works,  ti.,  422,  6t  seq.        '  Wotks,  vi.,  136,  et  seg. 
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that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  pledges  itself  to  raiiutain  the 
exiatjng  constitution  and  laws  till  regularly  changtil.  This  clear  anrl 
onequiTOcal  manifestation  places  Governor  King  and  tlie  Legislature  on 
such  commanding  ground  that  they  may  now,  I  think,  with  great  pro- 
priety commence  the  agreeable  duty  of  conciliation,  especially  as  I  do 
not  understand  that  any  one  of  the  functionaries  of  the  new  constitution 
is  actually  exercising  the  powers  of  office,  that  any  force  threatens  the 
lawful  government,  or  that  aasemblita  of  men  witli  hostile  purposes  any- 
where exist. 

"  My  opinion  therefore  is  very  clear,  that  no  more  arrests  should  be 
made;  that  peiiaps  existing  prosecutions  had  better  be  diaoontlaued,  and 
that  the  Assembly,  at  its  June  session,  should  call  a  convention  to  amend 
the  constitution. 

"  Thus  far  the  law  has  been  asserted,  and  all  must  now  see  that  resist- 
ance is  vain  and  useless,  while  there  arc  a  good  many  proud  spirits  who 
might  be  driven  to  extremities  by  measures  calculated  to  degrade  and 
dishonor  them,  but  who  would,  nevertheless,  be  glad  of  a  fair  chance  of 
honorable  retveat. 

"  Many  misguided  men  are,  after  all,  doubtless  of  such  respectable 
characters,  and  possess  such  respectable  connections,  that  it  would  be 
painfuJ  to  see  them  sntiject;ed  to  unDecesaarj  mortification,  since  parties  on 
both  sides  are  made  op  of  neighbors,  family  friends,  and  those  who  main- 
tain kind  social  relations  with  one  another. 

"  This  recommendation  proceeds,  of  course,  upon  tlie  ground  that  the 
officers,  elected  under  the  new  constitution,  entirely  abstain  from  exercis- 
ing any  authority  by  virtue  of  their  supposed  offices ;  but,  if  they  do  so 
abstain,  I  am  qnite  anxious  that  conciliation  and  peace  should  be  sought 
by  the  measures  above  recommended. 

"  I  am,  dear  sir,  yours,  with  regard, 

"  Dabiel  Webstbb. 

"  N.  B.— I  shall  arrive  in  New  York  on  Thraeday  evening,  and  be  in 
that  city  Friday  forenoon ;  if  any  friends  choose  to  see  me  there,  I  shall 
be  able  to  state  more  ftilly  what  wo  think  here,  I  shall  see  the  President 
both  to-day  and  to-morrow." 

And  now  I  am  paineil  to  say  that,  during  all  the  labo- 
rious and  responsible  duties  of  this  arduous  period,  Mr.  Web- 
Bfcer  was  annoyed,  and  in  no  small  d^ree  made  unhappy,  by 
the  conduct  of  men  from  whom  he  had  every  right  to  expect 
the  utmost  forbearance,  and  the  most  careful  consideration  of 
the  difficulties  of  his  position.  He  possessed,  as  I  have  already 
said,  the  entire  coniidence  of  the  President,  and  on  that  side  he 
met.  with  no  embarrassment  whatever  in  any  of  his  efforts  to 
terminate   the   disputes  with   England.     But  with  a  portion 
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of  the  party  wliich  had  placed  both  him  and  the  President  in 
tlie  places  they  occupied  it  was  (juite  otherwise.  The  question 
of  the  propriety  of  his  remaining  in  Mr.  Tyler's  Cabinet  Etill 
continued  to  be  agitated  by  "Whig  'presses,  and  to  be  fomented 
by  Whig  leadere.  I'or  more  than  a  year  this  miserable  contro- 
versy was  rife  throughout  the  country,  and  in  Massachusetts  it 
was  leading  to  an  alienation  from  Mr,  Webster  of  persons  who 
should  have  given  him  every  support. 

In  this  unnecessary  controversy  was  laid  the  foundation  of 
a  state  of  things  which  exhibited  in  subsequent  years  a  great 
abatement  of  Mr.  Webster's  influence  in  that  quarter  of  the 
country.  Writing  to  Mr.  Everett  in  May  of  this  year,  he  said : 
"I  wish  I  could  say  a  cheering  word  in  relation  to  the  general 
state  of  our  political  affairs.  But  nothing  can  be  worse.  I 
cannot  trust  myself  to  speak  of  men  and  things,  even  in  a 
private  letter,  as  I  think  of  them.  Our  system  of  self-govern- 
ment is  now  undergoing  an  experiment,  which  amounts  to 
torture.  Party  and  personal  rancor,  recklessness  and  ani- 
mosity, seem  to  make  havoc  of  all  just  principles,  all  practical 
expediency,  and  all  really  patriotic  feeling.  I  hope  for  better 
times,  but  the  present  darkness  is  thick  and  palpable," 

So  it  went  on  through  this  whole  summer,  presenting  to 
this  great  public  servant  the  prospect  that  any  treaty  which  he 
might  make  would  have  to  undergo  the  ordeal  not  only  of 
political  opponents,  but  of  alienated  political  friends.  This, 
however,  was  not  the  woret  feature  of  this  condition  of  party 
feeling  among  the  Whigs.  Spreading  down  to  the  baser  sort, 
who  thought  to  recommend  themselves  in  high  quarters  by 
detraction  of  Mr.  Webster,  the  rancor  of  the  times  engendered 
the  most  atrocious  personal  cg,lumnies.  Some  of  them  were  of 
a  nature  that  rendered  it  very  doubtful  whether  it  was  more  fit 
to  notice  them  or  to  be  silent.  Some  of  them,  which  were 
speciiic,  could  be  traced' to  their  authors,  and  some  of  them 
were  of  the  impalpable  and  irresponsible  voice  of  general 
slander.  One  of  them,  originating  in  the  February  previous, 
was  so  coarse  and  so  cruel,  that  it  drew  from  one  of  the  best 
men  in  the  nation — a  man  of  strong  religious  feeling  and  prin- 
ciple— the  following  suggestions  of  a  consolation  that  is  only  to 
be  found  in  a  religious  source  : 
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"JIew  Tore,  FAruaTy  11,  W&. 

"  My  dbak  Snt:  I  write  to  sympathize  with  your  outraged  feehaga,  in 
the  atrocious  calumny  that  has  vamly  assailod  your  reputation.  It  evinces 
a  reach  of  malignancy  that  I  could  hardly  have  believed  it  possible  to  tind 
in  our  conntry ;  but  there  la  a  breaking  forth  of  evil  in  the  midst  of  us, 
and  all  over  the  land,  that  makee  me  tremble  for  our  dearest  intcrists. 
What  will  become  of  us  if  God  do  not  interpose  and  arrest  this  lawless 
and  impious  daring  and  violence?  My  honored  fldend,  this  recent  blow 
at  your  good  naine  is  an  impressive  lesson  of  what  this  world  la  worth 
— what  it  is  'to  trust  hi  man  and  make  flesh  our  arm.'  I  pray  God  that 
your  heart  may  rightly  improve  it  in  this  respect.  Ton  have  thirsted  for 
the  world's  good-will  too  ardently,  I  fear,  and  Sod  now  shows  you  -how 
frail  and  unworthy  of  your  confidence  it  is.  And  what  can  it  do  for  us  iu 
a  dying  hour?  What  can  it  avail  us  at  the  judgment-seat?  "We  shall 
meet  then,  my  dear  sir — oh  let  it  be  to  rejoice  together  in  the  redeeming 
grace  of  Him  that  loved  ua  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  His  own  blood. 
I  know  you  will  not  charge  this  note  to  any  but  the  kindest  feelings  of 
sincere  and  anxious  solicitude  for  your  eternal  welfare.  Death  has  lately 
been  among  my  friends  with  sudden  visitations,  and  my  mind  feels  some- 
thing of  the  solemnity  that  should  impress  ua  at  all  times,  and,  tinder  this 
feeling,  I  have  written  aa  the  heart  prompted ;  and,  with  best  wishes  and 
prayers, 

"  Remain  very  truly  yours, 

"Thbo,  FuELiNaHrTaKK. 

"  The  Hon.  Daniel  Webster." 
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CHAPTER    XXIX. 
1842-1843. 

WHIG   OPPOSmoN    TO    ME,  WEBBTEE's    CONTINUANCE    TN   THE  CABI 

NET VBIT   TO    MAE8HFIELD    IN    ATIGUST— NOMINATION   OF   MB, 

CLAY  FOE  THE   FEEBTDENOY,  BY  THE  WHIGS  OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

COTEET    ATTACK    ON    MK.  WEESTEE vrNDICATBS   HIMSELF   IN 

FANEUIL      HALL — EETUENS     TO     WASHINGTON DEPAIiTUEE     OF 

LOED  A3HBUET0N EEOBPTIOH  OP  THE  TEEATY  OF  WASHINGTON 

IN    ENGLAND — MISUNDEESTAHDING  ABOUT  THE  BIGHT  OP   SEABOH 

—THE   TEEATY   IN     PAELIAMENT VOTE    OF    THANKS    TO     LOED 

ASHBUETON — DISPOSAL  OF  THE  EIGHT   OF   8B4ECH THE  FEANK- 

LIN     MAP THE     OEEGON    BOUNDAKY A     SPECIAL     MISSION     TC 

ENGLAND    CONSIDEEED ME.     EVEEETT    DECLINES    THE   MISSION 

TO     CHINA OEIGIN     AND     PLAN    OP     THE    CHINESE     MISSION 

EEOEPTION   OF  THE  TEEATY  OF   WASHINGTON   ON  THE  CONTmENT 
OP   EUROPE — DISSATISFACTION    OF    GEKEBAL    CASS^HIS   COUBSE 

IN   EEGAED    TO    THE    TEEATY,  AND    THE    EIGHT    OP     8EAK0H 

OFFICIAL     EEBUKE PEIVATE    COEEESPONDENCE   BETWEEN   GEN- 

EEAL   CASS  AND  ME.  WEBSTEK — SUHVEY  OF   THE   NOETirEASTEKN 
BOUNDAEY. 

THE  Treaty  of  Washington  had  scarcely  been  signed — 
indeed,  it  had  not  been  signed — when  the  clamor  for 
Mr.  Webster's  resignation  hroke  forth  anew,  on  the  part 
of  a  portion  of  the  Whig  press.  The  ostensible  reason  as- 
signed for  this  demand  was  what  were  called  his  "  dispa- 
raging connections  ; "  meaning  Ms  official  connections  with 
President  Tyler,  A  party  newspaper  published  in  Boston, 
and  accounted  the  organ  of  the  Whige  in  that  region,  was 
foremost  in  this,  movement,  the  design  of  which  waa  to  in 
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duce  Mr.  Webster  to  leave  the  Cabinet,  under  the  fear  that 
he  would  do  himself  a  permanent  political  injury  if  he  re- 
mained longer.  Now  that  the  diiEculties  with  England  were 
settled,  it  waa  said,  he  could  have  no  reason  for  not  obey- 
ing the  voice  of  hia  party.  These  eonsiderationa,  to  aome  ex- 
tent, influenced  persons  who  were  among  his  earliest  friends, 
and  whose  positions  gave  a  degree  of  importance  to  their 
opinions.  As  a  representative  of  this  class,  I  may  quote 
the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Abbott  Lawrence,  written  be- 
fore the  treaty  was  signed,  and  advisiug  an  immediate  re- 
signation : . 


[FKOM   MB.    ABBi 

-  Wabhinoton,  J-uh)  30,  1813. 

"  My  pbah  Sir  :  Since  tiie  conyeraation  I  tad  with  you  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  your  retmning,  till  the  autumn,  the  ■  SBals  of  office,'  I  have  deliber- 
erately  considered  the  consequeucea  that  would  result  to  yourself,  of  delay 
in  thia  delicate  matter— every  mam  ahould  be  the  judge  of  hia  own  personal 
honor— and  nothing  could  have  induced  me  to  express  an  opinion  to  j'ou, 
upon  a  question  of  so  much  delicacy,  if  you  had  not  invited  me  to  do  so. 

"  I  shaU,  therefore,  without  atating  the  reasons  that  operate  upon  my 
mind,  recommend  to  you,  after  om'  treaty  shall  have  been  signed,  to  give 
notice  at  once,  to  the  President,  that  you  wish  to  retire  at  the  termination 
of  the  present  session  of  Congress.  I  feel  quite  sure  you  will  never  retire 
with  so  much  honor  to  yourself,  as  at  the  present  moment.  Ton  have 
achieved  all  that  was'  expected  of  you  by  the  conntry — and  your  retA 
fiieuda,  I  think,  will  unanimoualy  agree  with  me  that  noin  is  the  accepted 
time  t-o  quit,  with  honor,  your  present  re»po7mble  bnt  dUagreecMe  position. 
I  pray  you  to  helieve  that  I  am  now,  aa  I  have  always  been,  your  sincere 
friend  and  obedient  servant, 

"Abbott  Lawrence. 

"  Hon,  D,  "Webster,  President  Square," 

What  the  question  of  Mr.  Webster's  remaining  in  the  Cabinet 
involved  for  the  country,  aside  from  the  wishes  of  any  portion 
of  his  party,  must  now  be  considered.  In  malsing  a  boundary 
by  agreeing  on  a  conventional  line,  Mr,  Webster  and  Lord 
Aehburton  of  course  did  not  undertake  to  satisfy  each  other  of 
the  correctness  of  the  claims  of  their  respective  countries  by  an 
examination  of  the  maps  extant  at  the  time  of  settling  the 
preliminaries  to  the  Treaty  of  1783.  As  their  object  was  to 
divide  the  disputed  territory  by  an  exchange  of  fair  equivalents, 
and  to  make  a  line  that  would  be  convenient  for  both  countri^, 
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they  in  fact  made  but  little  use  of  any  of  tlie  ancient  maps. 
But  it  80  happened  that,  after  the  treaty  had  been  signed,  it 
became  known  that,  during  the  negotiations,  Mr,  Webster  was 
in  poBsession  of  a  copy  of  a  map  found  in  Paris  by  Mr.  Sparks, 
which  was  eupptsed  to  indicate  the  line  agreed  upon  by  the 
plenipotentiaries  in  1T83 ;  and,  aa  he  did  not  exhibit  it  to  Lord 
Aghburton,  or  make  any  other  use  of  it  in  the  negotiation,  his 
eonrse  in  this  respect  was  criticised  at  home  and  abroad,  but 
upon  very  different  grounds,  until  the  facts  became  correctly 
known. 

The  history  of  this  map  is  as  follows : 

Hr.  Sparks,  in  making  .some  researches  during  the  win- 
ter of  1842,  in  the  Archives  des  Affcm-es  Mff-wngeres  at  Paris, 
found  an  original  letter  of  Dr.  Franklin  to  the  Comte  de 
Vergennes,  which  was  in  these  words  : 

"  Sm:  I  have  the  honor  of  returning  herewith  the  map  your  excellency 
Bent  me  yesterday.  I  have  marked  with  a  strong  red  line,  according  to 
youi  desire,  t!ie  limits  of  the  United  States,  as  settled  by  the  preliminaries 
between  the  British  and  Americaji  plenipotentiaries. 

"With  great  respect,  I  am,  etc., 

"B,  FBANKLItf." 

Further  researches  with  the  aid  of  the  curator  enabled  Mr. 
Sparks  to  find  a  map  of  North  America,  by  D'Anville,  1746, 
with  the  boundary  marked  as  indicated  in  Dr.  Franklin's  note, 
drawn  in  red,  apparently  with  a  hair-pencil  or  a  very  blunt 
pen.  The  whole  map  was  only  eighteen  inches  square,  and 
the  hue  was  drawn  completely  around  the  United  States,  in 
sippposei  aecordcmce  wUh  the  treaty,  and  even  running  twenty 
leagues  out  at  sea,  parallel  with  the  coast,  from  the  mouth  of 
the  St.  Mary's  Eiver  in  Florida,  to  that  of  the  St.  Croix  in 
Maine.  On  the  original  map  of  D'Anville,  the  forty-fifth 
parallel  of  latitude  was  placed  below  the  red  Une,  which  turned 
westward  before  it  reached  the  parallel  as  it  was  engraved  on 
the  map,  thus  giving  the  United  States  more  than  the  treaty 
gave.  Along  the  northeastern  limit  of  the  country  this  line 
passed  quite  to  the  south  of  the  St.  John's,  conforming  very 
nearly  to  the  boundary  claimed  by  Great  Britain,  but  allowing 
her  rather  more  than  her  claim. 
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The  message  of  the  President  of  the  TJiiited  States,  bearing 
date  August  H,  1842,  and  submitting  the  treaty  to  the  Senate 
for  ita  approval,  was  written  by  Mr.  "Webster.  It  gave  an 
account  of  the  mode  in  which  the  boundary  had  been  adjusted, 
and  of  the  other  subjecta  embraced  in  the  treaty,  and  was 
accompanied  by  the  correspondence,  copies  of  wMeh  if  com- 
municated. "When  it  was  sent  to  the  Senate,  MJr.  Webster 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Kives,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Belations,  the  supposed  FrankHn  map  which 
Mr.  Webster  had  received  from  Mr,  Sparks.  His  purpose  in 
doing  so  was  that  the  Senate  might  have  before  it,  confiden- 
tially, the  means  of  considering  how  far  that  map  had  a  bearing 
on  the  American  claim  to  the  disputed  territory,  and  with 
what  expediency  the  present  treaty  could  be  rejected,  and  a 
new  attempt  at  arbitration  entered  upon,  while  this  map  was 
in  the  archives  at  Paris,  as  accessible  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment aa  it  had  been  to  ue.  This  was  the  only  importance  that 
Mr.  Webster  attached  to  it.  He  did  not  consider  any  of  the 
maps,  supposed  to  have  been  used  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
1782,  as  affording  satisfactory  proof  of  the  line  which  they 
intended  to  describe,  and  he  regarded  this  supposed  Franklin 
map  in  no  other  light  than  as  a  piece  of  evidence  capable 
of  being  used  to  prolong  the  dispute  and  darken  the  contro- 
versy. 

The  treaty  was  refeiTed  in  the  Senate  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Eelations,  who  reported  it  back  without  amendment 
on  the  15th  of  August,  and  the  debate  upon  it  began  in  secret 
session  on  the  17th. 

The  debate  was  opened  by  Mr.  Rivea,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  who  apoke  at  considerable  length  in  favor  of  r,i;ifjing 
the  treaty.  After  stating  the  several  objects  of  its  atipulationa,  he  utttered 
into  a  detailed  account  of  the  boundary  dispute^which  had  originated, 
he  alleged,  in  the  ignorance  of  the  geography  of  the  country  on  the  part 
of  the  conuniaaionere — and  in  the  various  attempts  which  had  been  made 
to  settle  it.  He  believed  the  claim  of  the  "United  States  to  be  well  fo'unded, 
but  the  idea  of  a  clear  and  incontestable  right  had  been  ignored  on  several 
important  occasions,  and  even  General  Jackson  had  shown  a  disposition 
to  settle  the  matter  by  compromise.  The  arts  of  arbitration  and  reference 
he  declared  had  been  exhausted,  and  it  was  uselcKS  to  try  them  again ; 
and,  besides,  there  was  great  danger  that  our  case  would  be  weakened  by 
new  evidence.     Here  he  introduced  the  subject  of  the  Franklin  map,  and 
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said  that,  if  the  matter  were  to  go  to  a  reference  again,  this  might  be 
insisted  on  as  evideQce  to  the  damage  of  the  American  claim.  He  then 
proceeded  to  compare  the  boundary  obtained  by  the  treaty  with  the 
boimdary  proposed  by  previous  awards,  and  found  it  a  great  improvement, 
bewdes  being  accompanied  by  valuable  conceasions,  of  which  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  St.  John's  was  an  important  one.  In  speaking  of  the  slave- 
trade,  he  declared  that  a  double  olq'ect  had  been  attained,  by  stipulating 
to  aid  in  the  suppression  of  that  traffic,  and  at  the  same  time  preserving 
our  commerce  inviolate  from  the  right  of  search.  He  explained  and 
defended  tiie  article  respecting  fugitives  from  justice,  and  discussed  at 
some  length  the  correspon deuce  relating  to  the  cases  of  the  Oai'Oline  and 
the  Creole,  and  the  subject  of  impressment,  all  of  which  had  been  satisfec- 
torily  treated.  He  regarded  the  language  of  Lord  Ashburton  as  abandon- 
ing the  "odious  pretension"  of  impressment,  and  in  strong  contrast  with 
the  language  of  the  English  on  the  subject  heretofore.  He  closed  with 
a  consideration  of  the  importance  of  cordial  relations  between  the  two 
countries. 

Mr.  Woodbury  entered  into  a  defence  of  the  old  claims  of  the  United 
States,  and  endeavored  to  show,  by  reference  to  numerous  maps  and  his- 
torical memoirs,  that  the  boundary  between  the  colonies  was  well  known 
long  before  the  Treaty  of  1783,  and  that  the  commissiouera  then  did  not 
propose  to  change  it.  The  map  referred  to  by  Dr.  Franklin  must  have 
been  Mitchell's,  which  was  well  known  and  authoritative  at  the  time. 
Between  the  years  1763  and  1783,  thirty  maps  had  been  published  by 
Englishmen,  giving  the  boundary  as  claimed  by  the  United  States,  and 
Dr.  Franklin  himself  had  said,  in  a  private  letter,  that  they  had  not  de- 
parted from  the  old  line. 

Mr.  Benton  made  an  elaborate  and  violent  attack  upon  every  stipula 
tion  of  the  treaty,  and  every  part  of  the  negotiation  and  correspondence. 
He  (^ndeumed  them  equally  for  what  was  done  and  what  was  left  undone. 
His  principal  objections  to  the  whole  transaction  were ;  1.  That  there  had 
been  but  one  negotiator,  and  he  from  an  interested  State.  3.  That  the 
negotiation  was  not  conducted  on  a  basis  of  absolute  right,  but  as  a  Kiatter 
of  bargain  and  sale.  S.  and  4.  That  no  protocols,  notes,  or  minutes  of  the 
conferences,  had  been  kept,  and  consequently  obscurity  rested  upon  the 
origin  and  progress  of  the  different  propositions.  5.  That  the  Amcncan 
negotiiilor  li^d  taken  upon  himself  to  act  for  the  British  envoy,  pre- 
senting the  British-  claims  as  American,  and  prising  British  argnmcnts 
upon  Maine,  "victimizing  that  deserted  and  doomed  State."  6.  That 
ineongruouB  matters  had  been  mixed  in  the  same  treaty,  7.  That  rati- 
flcalion  had  been  forestalled  by  private  consultations  with  Senators. 
8.  and  9,  "  The  solemn  and  mysterious  humbuggery  by  which  Dr.  Franklin 
aad  been  made  to  play  a  part  in  ravishing  this  ratification  from  our 
alarms,  and  screening  the  negotiator  from  responsibility  for  his  gratuitous 
sacriflcM,"  and  the  "  awful  apparition  of  the  disinterred  map,"  shown  to 
alarm  Senators  into  ratification.    He  discussed  all  these  general  objections 
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at  length,  and  took  .up  all  the  different  parts  of  tlie  negotiation  in  detail, 
and  could  find  no  redeeming  merit  in  any  of  them. 

On  the  boundarj  question  he  made  out  twelve  important  aacrificea  by 
America  to  six  insignificant  concessions  by  the  British.  With  regard  to 
the  provisions  relating  to  the  slave-trade,  he  declared  that  "  a  more  igno- 
minious purchase  of  exemption  team  outrage  never  disgraced  the  annals  of 
an  independent  nation."  He  said  that  it  would  lead  to  entanglements 
and  difficulties  with  all  the  nations  trading  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  It  was, 
he  said,  a  British  proposition,  though  Mr,  Webster  appeared  as  the  "  sole 
mover  and  conductor."  The  provision  regarding  the  surrender  of  fugi- 
t7T08  from  justice  received  a  large  measure  of  his  indignation,  and  he 
declared  that  it  waa  intended  to  give  Great  Britain  a  right  to  demand  all 
ftigitives  and  emigi'ants,  by  accusing  them  of  crimes,  while  it  was  worth 
nothing  to  us  on  the  main  points  of  forgers  and  slaves. 

Mr.  Benton  then  proceeded  to  take  up  and  discuss  the  sins  of  omis- 
sion which  related  to  the  Columbia  Biver  dispute;  the  subject  of  impress- 
ment ;  the  outr^e  on  the  Caroline ;  and  the  liberation  of  American  slaves, 
aU  of  which,  he  said,  ought  to  have  been  put  finally  at  rest,  and  in  each 
case  according  to  the  extreme  claims  of  the  Americans.  He  condemned 
Mr.  Webster  in  unmeasured  terms  for  not  taking  a  high  and  unyielding 
tone  on  all  these  matters,  and  insisting  on  a  final  settlement.  He  waa 
peculiaiij  severe  on  the  correspondence  in  the  Creole  case.  Mr.  Webster, 
he  said,  had  laid  down  the  law  correctly,  but  it  was  all  talk,  nothing  was 
done.  Lord  Ajshburton  had  engaged  only  for  the  mtmt&r  in  modo,  while 
the  forbiter  in  re  remained  as  it  was.  It  was  "  solemn  bamboodement "  to 
repeat  this  eng^ement  to  the  Senate  and  ask  them  to  be  satisfied  with  it. 
It  was  "  a  contrivance  suggested  by  our  Secretary  to  cover  his  desertion  of 
the  South." 

Only  the  bare  outline  of  Mr.  Benton's  yolnminous  attack  on  the  nego- 
tiation is  here  suggested,  a  negotiation  which  he  repeatedly  characterized 
as  "one  of  shame  and  injury." 

Mr.  Conrad,  of  Louisiana,  gave  his  reasons  for  opposing  the  ratifica- 
tion. He  did  not  believe  in  any  compromises  on  the  boundary  question. 
The  important  case  of  the  Caroline  had  been  narrowed  down  to  a  matter 
of  etiquette,  and  the  Creole  case,  which  involved  "principles  vital  to  the 
institutions  and  safety  of  the  country,"  and  the  settlement  of  which  should 
have  been  a  sine  gua  rum,  in  the  treaty,  was  left  very  much  as  it  was  found. 

Mr.  Calhoun  said,  that  he  should  neither  advocate  nor  decry  the  treaty, 
but  simplj  state  his  reasons  for  voting  for  its  ratification.  The  question 
was  not  whether  it  was  all  that  could  be  wished,  but  whether  it  was  best 
to  reject  it.  He  had  no  doubt  that  the  boundai7  claimed  by  the  State  of 
Maine  was  the  correct  one,  but  it  liad  been  repeatedly  admitted  to  be 
doubtful,  and  now  compromise  waa  absolutely  necessai^.  He  doubted 
whether  a  more  fiiyorable  compromise  than  that  effected  by  the  treaty 
could  have  been  brought  about,  and,  if  that  was  not  ratified,  there  was  no 
hope  of  better  terms  fi'om  a  relerence  or  arbitration.    The  only  alternative 
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would  be,  to  jield  to  tbe  wbole  British  claim,  or  to  take  forcible  poMession 
of  the  territory.  He  was  opposed  to  entering  mto  any  atipulatioos  with 
Other  powers  for  the  suppression  of  the  slaTe-trade,  tout  the  country  had 
been  long  since  committed  on  the  subject,  and  our  only  course,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  search,  was  to  take  the  matter  into  our 
own  hands.  The  questions  inTOlved  in  the  Creole  case  should  have  been 
settled  bj  the  treaty,  bat  it  was  not  worth  while  to  throw  away  what  we 
had  obtained  because  it  was  not  aU  we  wanted.  The  principles  at  the 
bottom  of  this  case  had  been  "clearly  stated  and  conclusively  vindicated 
in  the  very  able  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  which  had  strengthened 
our  case  not  a  little."  The  jmsition  taken  on  the  subject  of  impressment 
could  not  fail  to  have  a  good  eifect.  On  the  whole,  he  found  the  reasons  in 
favor  of  ratifying  the  treaty  greatly  to  outweigh  those  against  it.  Peace 
was  our  want,  and  peace  was  our  policy,  and  some  sacrifice  should  be  made 
to  preserve  it. 

Mr.  'Williams,  of  Maine,  confined  his  remarks  to  the  boundary  ques- 
tion, in  which  he  bitterly  opposed  the  treaty,  and  closed  by  offering  a 
resolution  tliat  it  be  recommitted,  with  iastriictions  to  the  committee  to 
direct  the  President  to  take  possession  of  the  disputed  territory,  and  to 
report  such  contingent  measures  as  were  necessary  to  maintain  the  rights 
of  the  nation. 

Mr.  Buchanan  made  a  long  speech  in  opposition  to  the  treaty.  There 
was  no  doubt,  he  s^d,  that  it  would  be  ratified,  and  that  the  ratiflcarion 
would  send  joy  tliroughout  the  land;  nevertheless,  he  avowed  himself  to 
toe  one  of  the  unpopular  few  in  fiivor  of  rqecring  it,  regardless  of  conse- 
quences. When  the  British  envoy  came  here  to  settle  matters  in  difference 
toetween  the  two  nations,  our  motto  should  have  been,  "  all  or  none." 
In  the  whole  negotiation  Mr.  Webster  invariably  had  the  best  of  the  argu- 
ment, but  Lord  Ashbuiion  secured  the  substantial  advantages.  He  goes 
on  to  show  that,  in  the  .correspondence  relating  to  the  Caroline,  Mr 
Webster  never  demanded  reparation  for  injuries,  but  assumed  an  apolo- 
getical  tone  about  the  affair  of  McLeod.  The  Creole  case  should  have 
been  settled  by  the  treaty.  All  Christendom  was  leagued  against  the 
South,  her  only  ally  was  the  Democracy  of  the  North,  and  here  her 
interests  were  neglected  when  an  opportunity  was  afforded  to  obtain  justice. 
Mr.  Webster,  he  said,  had  "  placed  this  whole  subject  in  a  most  clear,  for- 
cible, and  stiiking  light."  Lord  Ashburton  had  not  attempted  to  answer 
his  arguments,  for  tJiey  wei'e  unaniwer<ible  but  nothing  was  done  ind  the 
golden  oppori;unify  p        d      N        th        vis         h  p      f  ly      ttl 

ment.  In  speaking  of  th  tip  vidmg  f  h  pp  cssi  n  f  th 
slave-trade,  he  depre       d     11    ataUol  m    t        th  t       gn  j  "I 

expressed  himself  in  f  ft  ikmg      tthartl       Hduaih 

boundary  question  at      m    1    •Hh    d    1  h      h  d  w  th  M 

Webster  in  an  opinion  f    n    ly     i  e^  d  th  t  th     d  ^      t  t    th 

dignity  of  a  dehatabl    i      t  T!        mm  r«    f  1  S3      rp 

clous  men  and  knew  wh  t  th      w         1      t     M  t  1   II     m  p  m  d      h 
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matter  perfectlj  clear,  and  that  was  the  map  uaed  by  the  commi^ionerB. 
To  suppose  that  the  map  discovereii  by  Mr.  Sparks,  among  fifty  thousand 
others,  was  the  one  referred  to  bj  Dr.  Franklin,  was  to  suppose  that  emi- 
nent man  had  a  short  memory  and  no  understanding  of  the  treaty,  Mr, 
Buchanan  entered  iuto  a  history  of  the  whole  boundary  question  and 
former  attempts  to  settle  it,  and  then  sketched  the  courae  of  the  late  nego- 
tiationa,  characterizing  Lord  Ashburton's  claim  as  a  "bold  and  bare- 
faced pretension,"  and  speaking  of  a  "  strange  inconMstency  between  Mr, 
"Webster's  arguments  and  his  actions."  He  had  readily  granted  aU  that 
England  sought,  Massachusetts  had  treated  it  as  a  matter  of  dollars  and 
cents,  and  Maine  was  abandoned  by  the  whole  world.  "That  man  of 
gigantic  intellect,"  who  should  have  eserted  his  great  powers  to  save 
Maine,  had  urged  her  dismemberment,  and  "  surrendered  the  ancient  high- 
land boundary  for  which  our  fathers  fought,  and  blotted  it  from  the 
Treaty  of  Independence."  The  northwestern  iwnndary,  too,  was  a  very 
important  matter,  and  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  settle  it.  It  was  the 
most  dangerous  qu^tion  between  the  two  countries,  and  there  was  no 
probability  now  that  it  could  be  settled  without  a  war. 

After  the  debate,  several  propositions  adverse  to  the  treaty 
were  brought  forward,  but  none  of  them  met  with  much  favor, 
and  the  ratification  was  pronounced  in  the  Senate  on  the  26tli 
of  August  by  a  vote  of  thirty-nine  to  nine.' 

"  WAaHiNCTOH,  August  SI,  1843, 
"  My  ofiAE  Sib  ;  I  cannot  forego  the  pleasure  of  saying  to  an  old  and 
constant  friend,  who,  I  know,  takes  a  persona!  as  well  as  a  public  interest  in 
the  matter,  that  the  treaty  was  ratified  last  evening  by  a  vote  of  thirty- 
nine  to  nine.  I  did  not  look  for  a  majority  quite  so  lai^e.  I  am  truly 
thankful  that  the  thing  is  done. 

"  Tours,  ever  fiithfiilly, 

"  Dan'l  Webstek." 

Mr.  Mason,  in  reply,  while  abstaining  from  the  expression 
of  his  own  judgment,  informed  Mr.  Webster  of  what  was  un- 
doubtedly the  state  of  opinion,  among  many  of  his  ] 

'  Ou  that  daj  Mr.  Webster  was  tliint:-  : 

ing  of  what  should  be  done  with  the  "  salt  ■ 
haj  "  at  MarshfieM ; 

Tto  wB  wF«Ti™l  a  better  Wmaf    Oan  yon  gat  Bnitable  lumber  J 

iiv.  mn.  i.uoiuj..!  jj  jj  strilies  your  lancj  agreeabbi  J<ra  may 

■'AisMsa,wa.  set  about  tbe  wall  whanayar  jou  pleasa. 

"  DBiK  SrE :  I  om  agninst  flllirg  the  floor  PerSsps  Oaptain  Pdes  woald  lend  a  band. 

of  tlie  grest  bam  wltii  salt  bay.    ItBpoOatba  IshairwriteHeniy,  etatlngwbat  llmetolooS 
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friends  in  Massachusetts,  in  regard  to   his  remaining  m  Mr. 
Tyler's  Oahinet. 

[from   MB.  JEBEMIin   MA80N.] 

"  BoBTOB,  A^igaet  38. 1313. 

"  Mt  deak  Sir  :  Tou  are  entirely  right  in  the  belief  that  I  feel  deeply 
interested  in  the  matter  of  your  treaty,  aa  well  for  public  as  persona 
reasoiiB.  In  my  opinion,  it  ii  of  more  importance  to  the  -welfare  of  the 
counQ'j  than  any  thing  that  has  taken  place  since  the  Treaty  of  Ghent. 
Such  I  believe  to  be  the  public  opinion.  Your  merits  in.  this  negotiation 
are  uniyersally  admitted  to  as  great  an  estent  as  can  be  desked.  What 
affects  you  bo  essentially  cannot  fail  to  escite  a  strong  personal  interest 
with  me.  For,  be  assured,  my  dear  sir,  that  there  has  never  been  a 
moment  during  ova  long-continued  friendship  when  I  felt  more  deeply 
interested  in  your  welfare  than  I  do  at  the  present  moment.  While  I  most 
cordially  congratulate  you  ou  your  present  success,  and  the  increase  of  your 
reputation  aa  a  statesman  therefrom,  I  cannot  forbear  suggesting  my  feai's 
and  anxiety  for  the  future. 

"  When  the  late  Cabinet  so  hastily  resigned  their  places,  under  the 
supposed  rnftuence  of  Mr.  Olay,  I  certainly  thought  you  acted  rightly  in  not 
going  ont  at  his  dictation. 

"  The  eminent  services  you  have  since  perfonned  wil!  satisfy  ill,  whose 
opinions  are  of  any  ¥alue,  that  you  judged  rightly  ut  remaming  m  office  to 
enable  you  to  do  what  you  have  done. 

"  This  hnportant  affair  is  now  brought  to  a  happ\  conclusion  and  your 
best  friends  here  think  that  there  is  an  insuperable  difficulty  m  your  con- 
lanuing  any  longer  in  President  Tyler's  Cabinet. 

"Having  no  knowledge  of  yom'  standing,  or  persona!  relations  with 
him,  or  of  your  views,  I  do  not  feel  autJiorked  to  Dolunteer  any  opinion,  or 

"It  is  generally  understood  that  Mr.  Ghoate  wiU  resign  at  the  end  of 

"  In  that  event,  your  old  seat  in  the  Senat-e  wUl  be  open  to  yon.  On 
some  accounts  that  would  seem  not  altogether  desirable.  I  have  heard  it 
suggested  that  you  might  have  Mr.  Everett's  place  in  England,  and  let 
him  go  over  to  France.  I  repeat  that,  for  the  reaaons  already  intimated,  I 
give  uo  opinion  or  advice  as  to  what  is  best  and  most  expedient ;  I  hope 
and  trust  you  will  judge  and  determine  rightly.  Lord  Ashburton  has  been 
received  here  in  a  manner,  I  presume,  quite  satisfactory  to  himself.  He 
lauded  you  publicly,  and  also  in  private  conversation,  in  terms  as  strong 
aa  yowr  best  friends  could  desire. 

"  I  am,  my  dear  sir,  as  ever,  faithfully  yours, 

"  J.  Mason." 

The  opinions  of  his  friends  in  Massachusetts,  although  held 
to  some  extent  elsewhere,  were  outweighed  by  the  sentimenta 
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of  a  gi-eat  tody  of  men  of  iiii|)ortance  in  different  parts  ol  tbe 
Union,  whose  letters  to  Mr.  Webster,  urging  him  still  to  retain 
his  present  position  for  the  sake  of  his  country,  now  lie  before 
me  in  great  numbers,'  Those  who  wished  him  to  retiredid  not 
adequately  r^ard  the  necessity  for  his  remaining  to  complete 
the  work  which  he  had  undertaken.  The  foreign  affairs  of  tlie 
United  States,  notwithstanding  the  treaty  with  England,  still 
needed  his  superintendence,  and,'  in  the  peculiar  relations 
existing,  and  daily  growing  -worse,  between  President  Tyler  and 
the  "Whigs,  Mr.  Webster's  presence  in  the  Cabinet  for  some 
time  longer  was  also  of  great  consequence  to  the  internal 
concerns  of  the  country.  Above  all,  the  party  attaclia  on  Mr, 
Webster  mistook  the  character  of  the  man.  "  I  am  a  little 
hard  to  coax,"  he  said  to  the  people  of  Boston  in  Faneuil  Hall, 
"  but  as  to  being  driven,  that  is  out  of  the  question."  In  fact, 
as,  from  no  fear  of  personal  consequences  could  he  be  compelled 
to  yield  his  sense  of  duty  to  the  country,  at  the  time  of  the 
dispersion  of  the  Harrison  Cabinet,  so  now,  at  whatever  coat  to 
himself,  he  determined  that  the  time  had  not  come  when  he 
could  with  safety  to  gi-eat  public  interests  retire  from  the 
Department  of  State.  He  did  not  make  the  mistake  which 
General  Jackson  is  said  to  have  admitted  he  made  once,  by 
yielding  in  an  important  matter  to  the  opinions  of  his  friends, 
when  he  ought  to  have  adhered  to  his  own.' 

Lord  Ashburton  left  Washington  immediately  after  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty  by  the  Senate,  and  arrived  in  New 
York  on  the  same  day  on  which  the  news  of  the  event  was 
received  in  that  city.  A  public  dinner  was  tendered  to  him 
by  the  principal  citizens,  which  took  place  on  the  1st  of 
September,  and  which  was  thus  previously  announced  to  Mr. 
Webster : 

'  See  also  a  very  striking  letter  fiom  eastern  bonndarj.      He   is   reported    to 

Mr.  John   Mills,  a   leading   man  in  the  btve  said  afterward  that  "  it  was  some- 

mestero  part  of  MassachuBetta  who  was  what  'ingular  that  the  only  ocoaaion  of 

amemberoftheDemooraticparty    (Coiv  importance  in  hia  life  in  which  he  had 

reap  nl  n      "    140)  allowed  himself  to  be  ovevruled  bj  his 

Th  n  'ed  n    he  friends   was  the  one   of  iiE  others   in 

ext  wa     wh  n   &  n         J    k    n    was  nhith  he  ought  to  hare  adhered  to  his 

d   aga         his     na      dgm  n  own  opinions."     (See  the  biographical 

1        w    d  h     K    g  he  memo  r  prefixed  to  Mr. Webster's  Works 
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"  Nbv  Tors,  August  W,  1343. 

"  My  dear  Sib  :  A  public  dinner  toy  citizens  of  New  York,  to  Lord 
Ashburton,  will  be  given  on  tlie  1st  September,  Thursday  of  next  week,  and 
a  formal  invitation  will  be  sent  to  you  and  others  to  attend,  and  great 
disappointment  will  be  felt  by  Lord  Ashburton,  as  I  know,  as  well  aa  bya 
lai^  number  of  ^ow  Mends,  if  Mty  tMng  prevents  your  attendance;  and, 
in  order  to  ^ve  you  the  earliest  notice,  I  write  this,  in  great  haste,  for 
your  information.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  generous  and  lofty  tone  of  oK 
oar  citizens  apon.  the  occasion  of  Lord  Ashburton's  arrival  here,  and  upon 
the  same  day,  with  the  news  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty.  The  body 
politic  ia  very  much  enfeebled,  or  it  would  raise  a  shout  of  joy  which 
Bbonld  ring  from  Mai'shfield  to  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  but  renewed  hope 
begins  to  spring  up,  and  comfort  and  gladness  will  soon  take  the  place 
of  despondency  and  suffering  r  for  no  event,  since  the  peace,  is  more  pr^- 
nant  of  good  than  the  Ti'eaty  of  Washington.  It  is  right  you  should 
"  pursue  tlie  triumph  and  partake  the  gale."  Pray  drop  me  a  line,  and 
say  you  will  come.  "  Yours  truly, 

"James  G.  Kiko. 

"Hon.  D.Webster." 

Mi:  "Webster,  however,  felt  that,  on  this  occasion  of  pei^onal 
compliment  to  Lord  Ashturton,  it  would  not  be  becoming  in 
him  to  attract  the  regardsand  attention  of  the  company  to  him- 
self.    He  therefore  declined  the  invitation. 

He  left  Washington,  in  the  last  week  of  August,  to  make 
preparation  to  receive  Lord  Ashburton  at  Marshfield,  and  to 
enjoy  there  for  a  time  the  repose  that  he  so  mneli  needed. 
Just  before  his  depaa-ttire  he  wrote  to  Jlre.  Paige :  "  The  only 
question  of  magnitude  ab<mt  which  I  did  not  negotiate  with 
Lord  Ashburton  ia  the  question  respecting  the  fisheries.  That 
question  I  propose  to  take  up  with  Mr.  Seth  Peterson  on 
Tuesday,  the  6th  day  of  September  next,  at  six  o'clock,  i,  m- 
In  the  mean  time,  I  may  find  a  leisare  huur  to  drop  a  line  on 
the  same  subject  at  Nahant."  He  remained  at  Marshfield 
through  the  month  of  September.  "  I  had  a  glorious  month  of 
leisure "  (he  writes  afterward  to  Mr.  Everett),  "  on  the  sea- 
coast,  where  Seth  Peterson  and  I  settled  many  a  knotty  point. 
I  went  also  to  my  native  hills  for  ten  days,  and  frolicked  with 
other  young  fellows  of  that  region."  One  of  the  points  then 
disposed  of  with  Peterson   related  to  the  President.     "  Seth 
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goes  for  the  President,"  Mr.  Wetster  writes,  "  notwithetanding 
the  vetoes.  He  says,  there  is  sometimes  an  odd  fish  that  won't 
take  clams ;  you  must  try  him  with  auotier  bait." ' 

But  graver  matters  claimed  Mr.  Wehster's  attention  during 
this  period  of  recreation.  It  was  the  season  of  the  year  when, 
according  to  the  annual  custom  of  political  parties,  the  nomina^ 
tiona  for  the  autumn  elections  were  to  be  made.  The  Whi^ 
of  Massachusetts  held  a  convention  of  delegates  in  Boston  on 
the  l7th  of  September,  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  candidates 
for  the  State  offices.  "With  very  little  consideration  for  Mr. 
"Webster's  position,  and  his  relation  to  the  Administration  of 
Mr,  Tyler,  this  body  undertook  to  pronounce,  in  the  name  of 
all  the  "Whigs  of  the  State,  and  for  them  all,  a  full  and  final 
separation  from  the  President  of  the  United  States."  Most  of 
the  delegates  who  voted  for  this  declaration  probably  attached 
to  it  no  special  significance.  But  its  real  purpose  was  to  create 
a  dilemma  for  Mr.  Webster,  by  laying  it  down,  in  substance, 
as  an  authoritative  decision  of  the  party,  tliat  any  one  who  re- 
tained political  connection  with  the  President  was  no  longer 
to  he  deemed  a  Whig.  It  happened  that,  before  this  oeeurreneo, 
Mr.  Webster  had  received  an  invitation  to  a  puhHc  dinner  from 
a  large  number  of  his  fellow-citizens  in  Boston  and  its  vicinity, 
as  a  compliment  for  the  part  he  had  borne  in  the  late  negotia^ 
tions  with  England.  He  had  declined  the  dinner,  and  had  ex- 
pressed his  desire  to  meet  in  a  le^  formal  way  all  wlio  might 
wish  to  offer  him  their  congratulations  on  account  of  the  treaty. 

'  Correspondeiioe,  ii,,  IBl.     Seth  Pc-  under  the  btiIb  inflicted  upon  it  by  his 

terson,  Mr.  Webster's  fisherman  and  boat-  pradeceaaor  in  office,  he  has  left  no  alter- 

man  at  Marslifield,  is  the  person  here  re-  native  to  the  Whigs  of  Massachusetts, 

ferred  to.     Lest  my  readers  should  sua-  but  to  declare,  as  they  do  now  declare, 

pect  that  this  saying  was  put  into  Fe  then  fall  nnd  final  separation  from  him." 

terson's  month  by  his  illuBtrioua  friend,  The  other  was  as  follows ;  "  That  hav- 

I  beg  leave  to  observe  thai  this  ongiD^  Ing  the   highest  confidence   in  the  in- 

personage,  who  had  a,  kind  of  f^ancho  i^nty,  ability,  and  patriotism  of  Henry 

Fanza  humor,  was  quite  equal  to  savmg  Clay  of  Kentucky,  we  present  him  to  the 

the  good  things  that  Mr.  Websi«r  some  Whigs  of  Masaachusetta  aa  the  man  who, 

Wmes  reported  of  hun.    (See  his  name  in  by  his  uniform  support  of  th^r  principles 

the  Index.)  and  thdr  interests,  by  his  many  and 

°  Two  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  valuable  public  services,  by  bis  attach- 

this  body  may  be  quoted  here.    Ooe  of  ment  to  the  true  spirit  of  the  Coastjtu- 

them,  after  reeling  rtie  offences  of  Presi-  Uon,  and  by  the  estuoation  in  which  he 

dent  Tyler  BgMnst  the  Whig  party,  eon-  is  held  in  all  parts  of  the  tJnion,  is  justly 

eluded     thUH ;    "  That     by    these    acta,  entitled  to  thdv  suffrages    for  the   first 

through   which   he  has    compelled  the  office  in  the  gift  of  the  American  pco- 


)  leave    the  country   suffering    pie." 
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No  special  arrangement,  however,  had  been  made  for  this 
purpose,  when  the  decree  was  suddenly  fulminated  by  the  Whig 
State  Convention,  separating  all  Massachusetts  Whigs  from 
President  Tyler,  This  at  once  determined  Mr.  Webster  to  go 
into  Faneuil  Hall,  the  famous  meeting-place  of  the  Mhastery  of 
Boston,  and  there,  in  the  presence  of  the  People,  as  his  jury, 
to  speak  his  mind  freely.  The  meeting  was  appointed  to  he 
held  on  the  30th  of  September. 

The  day  was  looked  forward  to  by  some  of  his  friends  with 
anxiety.  The  Whig  party  was  there  largely  in  the  ascendant ; 
and  toleration  is  not  one  of  the  strongest  characteristics  of  that 
community.  Those  who  had  felt  the  public  pulse,  believed 
that  the  predominating  opinion  at  that  moment  was  decidedly 
adverse  to  Mr.  Webster's  remaining  longer  in  the  Cabinet,  as 
it  certainly  was  extremely  hostile  to  the  President,  It  did  not 
suit  the  local  temper,  it  hurt  the  local  pride,  that  Mr.  Webster 
should  give  his  powerful  aid  and  the  weight  of  his  great 
reputation  to  sustain  a  chief  magistrate  who  had  became  so  un- 
popular. It  was  feared,  therefore,  that  he  might  encounter 
some  manifestations  of  disrespect. 

As  the  hour  for  the  meeting  approached,  he  passed  slowly 
down  State  Street  on  his  way  to  the  Hall,  and  loitered  for  a  few 
moments  in  one  of  the  insurance-offices,  which  abound  in  that 
street,  where  he  met  Mr,  Jeremiah  Mason,  Mr.  Harrison  Gray 
Otis,  and  other  distinguished  gentlemen  of  advanced  years, 
■who  had  assembled  there  to  accompany  him,  "  Well,  Webster," 
said  Mr.  Mason,  in  the  affectionate  famiharity  of  old  days,  "  are 
you  going  down  to  Faneuil  Hall  to  encounter  that  mob  ? " — 
"Yes,  Mr.  Mason,  I  am,"  replied  Mr,  Webster;  "wJU  you  walk?" 

The  "  mob  "  consisted  of  a  closely-packed  assembly  of  three 
thousand  people,  an  intelligent,  critical,  somewhat  cold,  Boston 
audience — each  man  of  whom  was  familiar  with  Mx:  Webster's 
public  life,  and  had  his  own  opinions  for  or  against  the  delicate 
and  mooted  question  of  his  remaining  in  Mr.  Tyler's  Cabinet. 
But  all  apprehension  of  a  acmie  was  at  once  dispelled  when 
he  appeared.  He  was  dressed  with  care,  in  his  usual  man- 
ner ;  he  was  in  excellent  health,  treah  from  the  breezes  of 
Marshfield  ;  and,  as  his  magnificent  figure  rose  above  the  plat- 
fonn,  and  his  deep  calm  eyes  fell  upon  the  audience,  every  head 
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in  the  hall  was  instantly  uncovered.    If  that  audience  bad  come 
to  cavil,  it  was  already  awed  into  respectful  attention.' 

The  mayor  of  the  city,'  who  presided,  addressed  Mr.  Web- 
ster in  a  speech  of  singular  beauty  and  tact,  which  expressed 
a  sincere  public  gratitude  for  the  service  he  had  rendered  to 
the  country  in  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty  with  England.  In 
the  course  of  his  remarlcs  he  said : 

"  We  are  aware,  Mr,  that  this  treaty  is  not  yet  completed,  but  that  an 
important  act  is  yet  neceaaary  for  its  accomplishment.  We  anticipate  no 
EUoh  result,  and  yet  it  may  be  that  still  farther  work  is  necessary  for  the 
crowning  of  onr  hopes.  You  have  brought  skill  and  labor,  ay,  and  self- 
sacrifice  too,  to  this  great  work,  we  know.  And  whatever  may  befall  the 
country,  in  this  or  any  other  matter,  we  are  sure  that  you  will  be  ready  to 
sacrifice  every  thing  for  her  good,  save  honor.  And  on  that  point,  amidst 
the  perplexities  of  these  perplexing  times,  we  shall  be  at  ease ;  for  we  know 
tliat  he  who  has  bo  nobly  maintained  his  country's  honor  may  safely  be 
intrusted  with  his  own." 

This  gave  the  key-note  to  whatever  Mr.  Webster  might 
choose  to  say  respecting  hie  own  relation  to  the  country  and 
the  party  to  which  he  belonged.  But  he  had  no  sooner  pro- 
nounced the  beautiful  exordium  with  which  he  opened  his 
speech,  than  the  whole  audience  felt  at  once  that  the  states- 
man who  stood  before  them  occupied  a  relation  to  the  country 
far  transcending  in  importance  any  in  which  he  stood,  or 
could  stand,  to  any  party  organization.  Moreover,  he  made 
them  feel  as  he  ielt  himself,  that  there,  in  Boston,  in  Fanenil 
Hall,  wsfcS  h^  home ;  that,  of  all  men  in  the  country,  they  were 
bound  to  judge  his  acts  with  candor,  and  that  he  was  entitled 
to  rebuke  the  party  spirit  which  seemed  bent  upon  postponing 
all  measures  needful  to  accomplish  the  Whig  policy  that  had 
been  declared  by  the  election  of  1840,  until,  three  years  after- 
ward, a  Whig  president  could  be  chosen. 

This  rebuke  he  gave;  for  the  plain,  perspicuous  statement 
which  he  made  of  the  opportunity  now  in  the  hands  of  a  Whig 
Congress  to  finish  the  work  that  had  been  assigned  to  it  by  the 
people,  and  the  manner  m  which  he  exposed  the  folly  of  widen- 
ing the  breach  between  Congiess  and  the  Piesident,  necessarily 

'  The  writer  was  an  eye-witness  of  a  |,intlennn  of  miicli  promise,  who 
what  he  has  described.  died      ereatly    lamented,    at     on     early 

'    The    Hon.    Jonathan    Chapmia      age 
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carried  that  rebuke  home  to  tliose  for  whom  it  was  intended. 
Tet  ill  all  this  he  was  entirely  cool,  and,  although  he  spoke 
with  animation  and  TJgor,  he  spoke  also  with  perfect  eelf-pos- 
sesaion  and  dignity.  The  dramatic  interest  of  the  oecaaion  was 
heightened  hy  the  presence  around  him,  in  very  conspicuous 
positions,  of  several  gentlemen  of  influence,  who  were  known 
to  favor  movements  in  their  party,  looking  to  the  noraina 
tion  of  IVEr,  Clay  for  the  presidency,  with  which  all  these 
party  tactics,  including  the  effort  to  separate  Mr.  Webster 
abruptly  from  President  Tyler,  had  a  connection  more  or  less 
direct.  No  allusion  was  made  to  such  ulterior  objects,  but 
that  great  aseemhly  was  made  conscious  that  there,  in  his  own 
Massachusetts,  an  ungenerous  thing  had  been  done  toward  Mr. 
Webster  in  attempting  to  forestall,  at  that  early  period,  the 
selection  of  the  next  WTiig  candidate  for  the  presidency.  Yet 
it  was  equally  manifest  that  he  was  determined  not  to  permit 
himself,  for  the  eako  of  obtaining  the  nomination  of  his  party, 
by  its  next  national  convention,  to  be  influenced  in  regard  to 
the  question  of  remaining  in  Mr.  Tyler's  Cabinet ;  nor  would 
he  be  compelled  to  leave  it  for  the  sake  of  promoting  theobjecte 
of  those  who  wished  tww  to  direct  the  party  choice  toward  Mr. 
Clay.  The  interests  of  the  country,  wholly  independent  of  any 
party  or  any  personal  success,  were  involved  for  the  present  in 
his  remaining  where  he  was ;  and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  he 
said  with  an  emphasis  which  drew  forth  a  tempest  of  applause 
before  he  could  finish  the  sentence—"  I  give  no  pledges,  I  make 
no  intimations  one  way  or  the  other ;  and  I  will  be  as  free, 
when  this  day  closes,  to  act  as  duty  calls,  as  I  was  when  the 
dawn  of  this  day" — at  this  point  the  cheering  made  it  impos- 
sible for  him  to  continue.  He  had  previously  told  the  audience 
that  on  the  subject  of  his  resignation  he  should  leave  them  as 
enlightened  as  he  found  them.  When  silence  was  restored 
after  the  interruption,  he  added  : 

"There  is  a  delicacy  in  the  case,  because  there  are  always  delicacy  and 
regret  when  one  feels  ohliged  to  differ  from  his  Mends ;  but  there  is  no 
embarraaament.  There  ia  no  embarrassment,  because,  if  I  see  the  path  of 
dnty  before  me,  I  have  that  within  me  which  will  enable  me  to  pursue  it, 
and  throw  all  embarrassment  to  the  winds.  A  public  man  has  no  occa- 
sion to  be  embarrassed,  if  he  ia  honest.    Himself  and  his  feelings  should  be 
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to  him  as  nobodj  and  as  nothing;  the  interest  of  his  country  must  be  to 
him  as  every  thing;  he  muat  sink  what  is  personal  to  himself,  mating 
exertions  for  his  country;  and  it  is  his  ability  and  readiness  to  do  this 
which  are  to  mark  him  as  a  great  or  as  a  little  m^  in  time  to  come. 

"  There  were  many  persons  in  September,  1841,  who  found  great  fault 
■with  my  remaining  ia  the  President's  Cabinet,  Ton  know,  gentlemen, 
that  twenty  yeai-s  of  honest  and  not  altogether  undistinguished  serrice,  in 
the  Whig  cause,  did  not  save  me  from  an  outpouring  of  wrath,  which 
seldom  proceeds  from  Whig  pens  and  Whig  tongues  against  anybody.  I 
am,  gentlemen,  a  little  hard  to  coax,  but  as  to  being  driven,  that  ia  out  of 
the  question.  I  chose  to  trust  my  own  judgment,  and,  thinking  I  was  at  a 
post  where  I  was  in  the  service  of  the  country,  and  conld  do  it  good,  I 
stayed  there,  and  I  leave  it  to  you  to-day  to  say,  I  leave  it  to  my  country 
to  say,  whether  the  country  would  have  been  better  off  if  I  had  left  also. 
I  have  no  attachment  to  office.  I  have  tasted  of  its  sweets,  but  I  have 
tasted  of  its  bitterness.  I  am  content  with  what  I  have  achieved ;  I  am 
more  ready  to  rest  satisfied  with  what  is  gained,  than  to  run  the  risk  of 
doubtful  efforts'  for  new  acquigitiona." 

The  whole  of  this  remarkable  scene  was  a  strildng  exhibi- 
tion of  the  power  of  intellect  and  character  over  an  andience,  a 
large  majority  of  whom  had  come  together  with  feelings  adverse 
to  the  speaker  on  one  particular  point  in  his  public  career, 
which  then  engrossed  their  attention ;  for,  while  the  popular 
admiration  of  Mr.  "Webster  wae  undiminished,  and  the  services 
which  he  had  rendered  to  the  country  by  the  treaty  were  in  ail 
men's  months,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  this  assembly  was 
mainly  composed  of  persons  who  had  persuaded  themselves  that, 
the  treaty  being  now  accomplished,  it  became  him  to  resign. 
But,  from  the  moment  when  he  began  to  speak  untn  the  last 
words  fell  from  his  lips,  he  held  as  absolute  a  sway  over  the 
convictions  and  feelinj:^  of  his  audience  as  if  they  had  never 
differed  from  him  in  their  lives.  Whatever  discomfort  or  die- 
eatisfaction  may  have  remained  in  individual  bosoms  afterward, 
the  men  of  Boston  then  learned,  and  long  remembered,  that 
Mr.  "Welster  was  a  man  whom  no  party  movements  and  no 
personal  objects  could  detach  from  that  duty  to  his  country 
which  his  own  judgment  had  pointed  out  to  him,' 

Yet  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  folly  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Whigs,  whcrae  proceedings  awakened  Mr,  Webster's 
indignation,  did  him  injury  in  a  merely  political  view.  They 
'  The  speech  is  contained  in  his  Works,  ii.,  1 17. 
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had  been  called  together  on  the  17th  of  September  for  a  purely 
local  purpose,  and  it  was  altogether  beyond  the  scope  and 
proprieties  of  the  occasion  for  them  to  express  opinions  thai 
were  to  affect  a  public  man,  standing  in  Mr,  "Webster's  position 
in  national  affaire.  But  they  went  farther  even  than  this,  and, 
in  disregard  of  Mr.  "Webster's  claims,  and  without  consulting 
him,  committed  the  "Whig  party  of  Massachusetts  to  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Clay  by  the  next  national  convention.  All 
who  are  familiar  with  the  operation  of  such  political  move- 
ments, are  aware  how  important  it  is  to  a  public  man,  whose 
name  is  likely  to  be  brought  before  a  great  national  body,  to 
have  the  undivided  support  of  his  party  in  his  own  State. 
However  strong  might  be  the  preferences  of  men  in  other 
quarters  of  the  Union  for  Mr.  "Webster,  and  however  clear  their 
convictions  that  Mr.  Clay,  having  been  once  defeated  before 
the  people,  ought  not  again  to  be  maile  the  candidate  of  their 
party,  Mr.  Clay's  friends  could  now  say  that  the  Whigs  of  Massa- 
chusetts had  decided  against  Mr.  Webster.  But  this  was  not 
all ;  for  their  proceedings  laid  the  foundation  in  Massachusetts 
for  an  opposition  to  Mr.  Webster  in  the  ranks  of  his  own 
party.  They  introduced  a  tone  of  remark  and  a  spirit  of 
action  concerning  him,  among  persons  who  professed  to  be  his 
friends,  which  afterward  worked  injurious  effects  whenever  the 
question  of  a  presidential  candidate  was  to  be  determined. 
Posterity,  as  I  have  already  said,  will  ask  why  it  wae  that  this 
great  man  did  not  attain  the  first  office  of  the  republic. 
There  are  many  minor,  as  well  as  some  greater  causes,  which 
witl  make  up  the  answer  to  this  inquiry.  But,  among  the 
former,  the  proceedings  of  the  Massaehnsetts  Whigs  in  1842  are 
to  be  reckoned. 

The  effect  on  the  fortunes  of  the  Whig  party,  which  Mr. 
Webster  had  anticipated  from  the  attitude  of  many  of  its 
leaders  toward  the  President,  manifested  itself  in  the  autumn 
elections  of  this  year.  He  had  tarried  in  New  York  until 
these  elections  were  over ;  and,  writing  thence  to  his  son,  Mr. 
Pletcher  Webster,  at  Washington,  on  the  8th  of  November, 
he  said : 

"  I  look  forward  to  the  fixture,  my  dear  son,  with  great  anxiety.  The 
recent  elections  show  that  the  "Whig  party  is  broken  up,  and  perhaoa  can 
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nerer  be  reunited.  I  intend,  howeTer,  to  do  my  duty  tii  the  country  and 
to  the  President  ao  long  as  I  can  he  useful,  without  departing  from  my 
own  principles  or  acting  against  my  own  jtidgment.  Every  thing  must  be 
done  to  make  the  ensuing  session  go  off  well.  I  am  anxiona  to  be  at  my 
pMt  as  3oon  aa  I  cao," 

For  the  purpose  of  bringing  together  the  Tarious  sutjeete 
which  now  demanded  Ma  attention,  it  is  necessary  to  recur  to 
what  happened  at  the  time  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  by 
the  Senate,  and  to  explain  its  reception  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent.' 

The  ratiiications  of  the  treaty  were  exchanged  in  London 
on  the  13th  of  October,  1842,  by  Mr.  Everett  and  Lord  Aber- 
deen. It  was  immediately  attacked  by  Lord  Pahnerston  in  the 
Mommg  Chronicle,  in  a  series  of  articles,  in  which  he  called 
the  treaty  Lord  Aehburton's  "  capitulation,"  and  represented 
that  the  American  negotiator  had  entirely  got  the  advantage 
in  the  whole  matter.  When  these  articles  were  read  in  this 
comitry,  Hr.  Webster  amused  himself  by  writing  the  following 
paragraphs,  apparently  for  the  editorial  columns  of  some  news- 
paper : 

■THE    TKEATy. 

"  We  are  aBsured  from  authentic  private  sources  that  the  several  articles 
which  have  appeared  in  the  London  Mommg  Olwormele,  treating  Lord  Ash- 
button  with  so  much  severity,  were  really  written,  as  has  been  aurmisetl, 
by  Lord.  Palmerston,  late  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  In  these 
articles,  the  writer  calls  the  treaty  '  Lord  Aahhwrton^i  ca/pitulatitm ; '  and, 
as  the  papers  have  spoken  of  the  probabQity  of  his  lordehip  being  made 
an  earl,  he  recommends  that  his  new  title  be  '  Earl  Surrender,'  Parlia- 
ment meets  for  the  dispatch  of  business  aboiit  the  1st  of  February, 

'  Lord  Aahburton  did  not  leave  the  sOTeeably  Indsea.  to  my  nwD  sotisfeotlon,  sa 
United  St«t..  until  the  earlj  part  of  De-  Jhl'r.iXtfo^'oflSj'^^jJZ.iyti^'Jl''"'™  '" 
1,,-  .,  1, — .  . i.„.i,  i.„  "MjMcepUoneverjwiiareluia  been  high- 
ly gratuyiiiff ;  and,  when  called  upon  to  any 
somethlngjn  the  giest  cradle  oTlipeity,  Fbd- 
eull  HailTl  never  longed  eo  mntoi  for  a  faw 
cnuDbfl  of  yonT  or  BroiiQham^a  power  to  tajlc 
to  the  masaee.  I  did  not  see  Serdcb:,  but  I 
T™ABM:B.WEEaTHE:Ininstatlaet  5???^"^°^ ''^'? ^^°^-,  '"  """" 
^,orratherssUs>™j,wlthoQtaeoipR  K^jWehatec.  ^Lel  me^hesr  i 
yon.  Tbla  ie  proroli 
I  bad  indeed  little  to 

etimding,  a  mortlttoanuu  m  uin  lu  lon-o  m 
Bhorea  trIUi  out  first  ahaking  yoar  hand. 
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sr  me  moat  ki 
>ur  family. 
"Tours  since 
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and  Lord  Palmerston  will  tlien,  no  doubt,  followed  bj  Ilia  Whig  friends, 
transfer  hia  attacks  from,  the  daily  journals  to  the  House  of  Lords  and 
House  of  Commons.  The  walls  will  be  made  to  ring  long  and  loud  with 
charffea  of  imbecile  negotiation,  disregard  of  public  interest,  and  sacri- 
fice of  English  honor.  Now,  it  will  probably  so  happen  that,  just  about 
this  tune  the  lat  of  February,  the  speeches  of  Mr,  Senator  Benton,  and 
other  Sen'jtors,  against  the  treaty,  as  a  '  capitulation,'  on  our  part,  and 
entitling  the  Secretary  of  State  to  be  caUed  'Mr.  Snirender,'  will  be  pub- 
lished m  the  London  newspapers.  It  will  be  very  amusing,  when  Sir 
Robert  P  d  shall  rise  to  answer  Lord  Palmeriton,  to  oee  him  producing 
Mr.  Benton's  authority  to  prove  that  the  Britiah  minister  got  the  whole 
advantage  in  the  treaty,  and  that  the  honor  and  interest  of  the  United 
Statea  have  both  been  sacrificed  to  British  pretension  and  Briti-jh  supe- 

"  Having  so  much  delighted,  by  his  speechfs,  the  American  Senate,  of 
which  he  is  a  member,  Mr.  Benton  will  have  the  rare  fortune  of  delighting, 
at  least  in.  an  equal  degree,  a  British  House  of  Commons. 

"  Let  us  imagine  to  ourselves  the  scene.  Lord  Palmcraton,  having 
made  an  elaborate  speech  against  the  treaty,  sits  down  amidst  the  ap- 
plause of  his  Whig  friends. 

"  Sir  Bobert  Peel  rises,  and  aays  that  he  shall  answer  the  speech  of  the 
noble  lord  by  reading  the  speech  of  an  equally  distinguished  person— a 
Senator  of  the  United  Statea.  He  begins  to  read,  he  soon  comes  to  pas- 
sages averring  that  the  advantage  of  the  treaty  is  all  on  the  English  side. 
The  '  Seair  hims '  now  begin  to  rise.  The  Premier  goes  on ;  he  reads  with 
more  animation ;  he  comes  to  studied  and  well-tumed  periods,  insisting 
that  the  poor  and  feeble  American  Administrafioa  had  been  completely 
taken  in  by  the  'over-reached,  bamboozled,  and  humbu^ed'  British 
negotiator.  The  ^He(w  hims'  are  renewed  with  still  more  enthuMastic 
approbation.  Cheered  by  these  manifestations  of  delight,  the  first  minister 
assumes  his  most  earnest  and  eloquent  tone  ;  reads  through  the  honorable 
Senator's  speech,  and,  concluding  with  the  declaration  of  the  sacrifice  of 
all  American  interest  and  honor,  and  of  the  complete  triumph  af  British 
diplomacy,  sits  down  in  a  tempest  of  applause. 

"A  similar  scene  may  be  expected  in  the  House  of  Lords  when  the 
grave  and  sober  Earl  of  Aberdeen  shall  read  the  speech  of  the  grave  and 
sober  Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  But  the  distinguished  Senators,  who 
Bee  BO  clearly  that  the  Government  of  their  own  country  has  been  com- 
pletely outwitted  or  outgeneralled,  have  not  only  the  Whigs  of  England, 
with  Lord  Palmerston  at  their  head,  to  contend  with,  they  must  be  pre- 
pared to  make  battle  also  with  the  public  sentiment  of  France,  and  indeed 
of  all  Europe,  For  it  is  not  a  little  curious  that,  while  these  gentlemen  and 
a  few  others  (and  we  rgoice  to  be  able  to  say  a  very  few)  make  olgections 
to  the  treaty  that  it  abandons  the  American  ground,  the  French  press 
3  the  treaty  as  an  abandonment  by  England  of  her  pretensions, 
i  M.  Guizot  for  allowing  the  TInited  States  to  carry  points  of 
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Bach  magnituiie  in  her  negotiations  with  Great  Britain,  which  Prance  had 
been  obliged  to  give  up. 

"  The  speeches  delivered  in  the  Senate  against  the  treaty  will  sound 
very  oddly,  we  anticipate,  in  the  ears  of  the  Liberal  party  in  Prance." 

Before  the  ratifications  of  the  treaty  had  been  exchanged, 
rumors  were  in  circulation  in  this  country  respecting  the 
alleged  Franklin  map.  Whether  the  ■  facta  concerning  it  had 
been  talked  about  hy  some  of  the  commiBsioners  of  Maine  or 
Massachusetts,  or  by  some  of  the  Senatoi^,  was  not  known  ;  but 
the  injunction  of  secrecy  had  not  been  removed  in  regard  to 
any  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Senate  at  the  adjournment  of 
Congress,  which  occurred  in  August.  These  rumors,  however, 
were  confirmed  by  a  desultory  discussion,  which  took  place 
in  open  session  of  the  Senate  during  the  December  following, 
when  members  entered  into  personal  explanations  of  their 
speeches  made  in  the  secret  session  of  August  upon  the  treaty. 

In  his  annual  laessage,  at  the  commencement  of  Urn  new 
session  of  Congress,  in  December,  1843,  the  Pr^ident  con- 
gratulated that  body  on  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  by  both 
governments.  He  spoke  of  the  "  right  of  visit "  as  a  practice 
which  had  grown  up  in  the  enforcement  of  the  treaty  stipula- 
tions of  Great  Britain  concerning  the  slave-trade ;  and  he  said 
that  Lord  Aberdeen  had,  in  1841,  disclaimed  any  right  to 
detain  American  ships.  Visitation,  he  said,  necessarily  de- 
tained them,  and  was  regarded  as  "search"  in  a  new  form, 
and  expr^sed  in  different  words.  The  doctrine  of  his  former 
message,  that  America  had  the  ability  to  enforce  her  own  laws 
and  protect  her  flag,  had  been  reaffirmed,  and  now  all  pretence 
was  removed  for  interference  with  our  commerce  for  any  pur- 
pose whatever  by  a  foreign  government. 

After  the  reception  of  the  President's  message  in  Kugland, 
lord  Aberdeen,  on  the  18th  of  January,  1843,  addressed  a  dis- 
patch to  Mr.  Fox,  still  British  minister  here,  and  directed  him 
to  read  it  to  Mr,  Webster.  It  was  received  by  Mr,  Fox  on  the 
33d  of  February,  and,  on  the  next  day,  was  communicated  for- 
mally to  Mr.  Webster.  It  took  notice  of  that  part  of  the 
Pi-esident's  message  which  related  to  the  right  of  search,  and 
denied  that  any  concession  on  this  point  had  been  made  by 
Great  Britain  in  the  late  negotiation.     It  said  tlmt  the  n'sht 
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would  continue  to  be  exercised,  subject  to  the  duty  of  making 
prompt  reparation  in  cases  of  loss  or  injury  occasioned  by  it; 
and  that,  when  Parliament  should  assemble,  miniBters  would 
hold  themselves  at  liberty  to  make  any  explanation  of  their 
understanding  of  the  effect  of  the  treaty  which  they  might  feel 
to  be  consistent  with  their  duty,  and  necessary  for  the  elucida- 
tion of  the  truth,  Mr.  Fox  was  informed  by  Mr.  Webster  that 
an  answer  to  this  dispatch  would  be  made  in  due  time  through 
Mr.  Everett. 

Parliament  was  opened  by  a  commission  on  the  2d  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1843,  and  tlic  first  topic  touched  upon  by  the  Lords 
Commissioners  in  their  speech,  as  matter  of  congratulation,  was 
the  treaty  by  which  "  her  Majesty  trusts  the  amicable  relations 
of  the  two  countries  have  been  confirmed."  The  Earl  of  Powis 
moved  the  address  in  reply, in  which  the  Lords  declared:  "We 
participate  in  the  hope  expressed  by  your  Majesty,"  etc.  In 
the  debate  upon  the  adoption  of  the  address,  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne  said  that  he  entirely  agreed  with  the  sentiment 
already  expressed  with  regard  to  the  importance  of  cordial  rela- 
tions and  a  good  understanding  with  the  United  States,  But 
he  was  not  altogether  satisfied  with  what  had  been  done.  He 
did  not  object  to  making  liberal  concessions,  but  the  abandon- 
ment of  Madawaska  was  greatly  to  be  lamented.  He  deplored 
that  much  had  been  left  unsettled.  One  door  to  hostility  was 
closed,  but  another  left  open  in  allowing  the  Oregon  dispute  to 
remain.  The  right  of  search  was  of  the  utmost  importance. 
Not  only  had  the  United  Stat^  not  admitted  that  right,  but  they 
had  distinctly  declared  that  they  would  not  submit  to  it,  and  he 
regretted  to  say  that  Great  Britain  had  seemed  to  acquiesce. 

Lord  Brougham  exulted  in  the  settlement  of  disputes  with 
the  United  States.  He  placed  so  high  a  value  on  friendly  rela- 
tions with  that  country,  that  he  cared  not  how  the  boundary 
was  drawn,  provided  cordial  relations  were  secured.  So  far 
from  the  treaty  being  a  capitidation,  as  it  had  been  called  out- 
side of  Parliamentj  it  w^  not  even  a  concession,  as  noble  lords 
within  had  insisted.  The  value  of  the  conceded  territory  he 
would  not  stoop  to  consider,  but  England  had  desired  the 
establishment  of  the  line  awarded  by  the  Dutch  king,  which 
was  not  so  good  as  the  one  she  had  now  obtained.     The  navi- 
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gation  of  the  St.  John's  was  beneficial  to  both  parties,  and  not 
properly  a  concession. 

Other  speakers  declared  that  the  right  of  search  had  been 
given  up,  and  that  it  was  so  understood  by  France. 

Lord  Ashhnrton  had  little  to  say  at  that  time,  but,  if  occa- 
sion presented,  be  thought  he  could  give  a  satisfactory  defence. 
Ko  important  concesaion  had  been  made.  The  right  of  search 
was  not  given  up,  for  it  had  never  been  claimed  except  when 
granted  by  treaty, "and  had  never  been  exercised  against  Ameri- 
can vessels.  The  question  of  visitation  had  been  set  at  rest  by 
the  dispatch  of  Lord  Aberdeen.  The  only  question  left  unset- 
tled was  that  of  the  Oregon  Territory,  and  he  believed  no  evil 
would  result  from  the  postponement  of  that. 

The  House  of  Commons,  in  its  address  to  the  Orown,  thanked 
her  Majesty  for  tlie  assurance  that  she  trusts  the  amicable  rela- 
tions of  the  country  with  the  United  States  have  been  eon- 
firmed  by  the  treaty. 

In  the  debate  Mr,  0.  Wood  complained  that  the  right  of 
visit  had  not  been  allowed  by  America,  and  that  the  President 
in  his  recent  message  claimed  that  the  right  had  been  sur- 
rendered by  the  British  Government.  Mr,  Wood  thought  an 
explanation  was  called  for. 

Sir  K.  Peel,  in  referring  to  the  American  question,  said 
that,  in  view  of  the  difSculty  of  the  uiatter,  the  settlement  was 
the  best  that  could  be  hoped  for.  The  boundary  was  better 
than  that  awarded  by  the  King  of  Holland.  Extreme  preten- 
sions had  to  be  given  up  on  both  sides.  It  was  not  his  purpose 
to  enter  into  a  defence  of  the  treaty,  but  he  was  able  and  will- 
ing to  do  so  if  it  should  be  found  necessary.  He  was  sorry  to 
see  that  the  Pesident's  message  did  not  give  a  correct  account 
of  the  negotiations  r^pecting  the  right  of  visit,  to  ascertain  the 
i-eal  character  of  a  vessel  screening  itself  under  the  American 
flag.  He  was  surprised  that  the  Americans  should  contest  this 
right.  Not  one  of  the  principles  contended  for  by  Lord  Aber- 
deen in  his  dispatch  of  December,  1841,  had  been  waived  by 
Great  Britain.  That  dispatch  had  remained  unanswered  to 
this  day,  which  was  a  virtual  admission  that  it  would  not  be 
wise  to  contest  those  principles.  For  his  own  part,  he  was  sur- 
prised that  the  United  States  objected  to  the  right  of  search. 
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The  right  of  visit  had  not  been  relinquiahed,  and  no  c 
on  the  question  had  been  made.  The  naval  force  was  not  ac- 
cepted as  an  equivalent  for  that  right.  This  understanding  of 
the  treaty  had  been  intimated  by  the  Government  to  the 
United  States. 

Lord  John  Eussell  epoke  of  the  settlement  of  the  boundary. 
He  admitted  the  importance  of  a  settleraent,  but  was  not  satis- 
fied with  the  terms.  Lord  Ashburton's  iirst  dispatch  should 
have  been  firmly  adhered  to,  but  dieadvanfageons  concessions 
had  been  in  fact  made.  Mr.  Webster  was  unfair  in  insisting 
on  the  river  boundary  so  strongly  and  afterward  leaving  it. 
The  correspondence,  he  thought,  showed  that  better  terma 
might  have  been  obtained.  Lord  Ashburton,  he  considered  a 
bad  appointment.  His  feelings  were  not  earnestly  enough 
enhsted  in  the  colonial  interests  of  Great  Britain,  and  so  the 
hold  of  the  country  on  those  provinees  was  endangered. 

Lord  Stanley  defended  the  appointment  of  Lord  Ashburton 
as  the  best  that  could  liave  been  made,  and  believed  the  terma 
of  the  treaty  very  favorable.  He  adverted  to  the  ill  success  of 
the  former  Administration  in  dealing  with  these  qu^tiona,  and 
thought  the  comparison  with  the  present  decidedly  in  favor  of 
the  latter. 

Lord  Pahneraton  said,  if  the  right  honorable  baronet  (Sir 
Kobert  Peel)  wanted  an  opportunity  to  defend  the  treaty,  he 
intended  to  give  it  to  him.  Lord  Ashburton  he  regarded  as  a 
most  unfit  person  for  the  mission  upon  which  he  had  been  sent. 
The  treaty  had  been  very  properly  called  a  capitulation.  It 
gave  the  United  States  the  advantage  of  a  salient  point  of 
attack  upon  Canada. 

In  the  Senate,  on  the  23d  of  February,  a  dispatch  received 
from  Mr.  Everett,  and  made  public,  was  referred  to,  in  which 
he  expressed  his  surprise  at  the  statement  of  Sir  liobert  Peel, 
that  Lord  Aberdeen's  dispatch  of  December,  1841,  remained 
unanswered.  The  receipt  of  the  dispatch  had  been  promptly 
acknowledged,  with  the  assurance  that  the  sul^ect  should  be 
considered,  and  a  full  reply  given  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. Before  this  was  received,  Mr.  Everett  had  been  offi- 
cially apprised  by  Lord  Aberdeen  that  Lord  Ashburton  had 
been  sent  to  America  with  power  to  settle  the  question  of  the 
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right  of  visit  among  others.  The  necessity  of  an  answer  to  the 
dispatch  was  thus  admitted  to  be  superseded. 

As  soon  as  attention  had  been  drawn  to  this  matter, 
Mr.  Benton  remarked  npon  another  statement  in  Sir  Hobert 
Peel's  speech,  viz.,  that  the  right  of  visit  had  not  been  relin- 
quished, and  wkhed  to  submit  the  inquiry,  whether  the  Gov- 
ernment had  received  any  intimation  of  a  different  construction 
of  the  treaty,  on  this  point,  by  the  British  Government,  from 
that  admitted  in  this  country.  A  discnssion  followed,  chiefly 
■  between  Mr.  Benton  and  Mr.  Archer,  on  the  different  under- 
standing of  the  ti-eaty  in  the  two  countries.  Mr,  Archer 
attempted  to  show  tliat  the  President's  message  did  not  claim 
that  England  had  given  up  the  right,  hut  that  arrangements 
had  been  made  which  removed  ali  occasion  for  exercising  that 
right.  For  his  own  part  he  did  not  think  the  British  claim 
unreasonable,  but  still  he  thought  the  Government  had  done 
wisely  in  taising  the  matter  into  its  own  hands,  and  removing 
all  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  the  right,  instead  of  insisting 
npon  its  formal  abandonment.  There  was  no  disagreement 
between  the  President  and  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

Mr.  Benton  insisted  that  there  was  a  difference  between 
them,  and  quoted  the  language  of  each,  to  show  that  one 
claimed  that  the  right  of  visit  was  abandoned,  and  the  other 
that  it  was  not  abandoned. 

Jlr.  Allen  thought  the  President  claimed  that  it  was 
id,  and  rightly  so  claimed.  If  not,  why  be  at  the 
e  of  exercising  the  i-ight  ourselves  ?  For  his  own  part,  he 
would  not  vote  a  dollar  for  carrying  out  the  treaty.  War  was 
preferable. 

Mr.  Calhonn  thought  Sir  Eobert  Peel  insisted  only  on  the 
general  right.  So  far  as  slave-vessels  on  the  African  coast  were 
concerned,  it  was  certainly  superseded  by  the  treaty.  At  all 
events,  the  discussion  was  premature  and  out  of  place. 

Early  in  the  session  of  Parliament,  Lord  Palmerston,  with 
the  avowed  object  of  bringing  the  treaty  under  discussion,  for 
the  purpose  of  attaeldng  it,  gave  notice  that  he  should  move 
for  copies  and  extracts  of  the  correspondence  between  Lord 
Ashburton  and  Mi-,  Webster.  Sir  E.  Peel,  the  prime  minister, 
furnished  such  portions  as  he  thought  expedient,  and  suthcient. 
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as  he  declared,  to  make  out  any  ease  which  could  be  founded 
on  the  call  for  documents ;  but,  in  order  to  attain  his  object, 
Lord  Palmeraton,  on  the  21st  of  March,  moved  for  copies  of  the 
instructions  given  by  the  Government  to  the  British  envoy, 
and,  in  a  speech  of  more  than  three  hours'  length,  made  an 
elaborate  attack  on  the  whole  course  of  the  negotiations  and 
the  result  attained.  He  gave  an  account  of  the  difficulty  from 
the  Treaty  of  1T83,  together  with  all  the  negotiations  and 
attempts  at  settiement  which  had  been  made  down  to  the 
appointment  of  Lord  Ashburton.  In  speaking  of  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  Treaty  of  1783,  ho  declared  that  he  believed  the 
red-lined  map  of  which  much  had  been  heard,  lately  found  by 
Mr.  Sparks  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  was  the  one  alluded 
to  by  Dr.  JFranklin,  as  that  used  by  the  commissioners,  mai'ked 
with  a  strong  red  line  following  the  boundary  as  laid  down  by 
the  treaty ;  and  this  line,  he  said,  was  the  boundary  which  had 
always  been  claimed  by  Great  Britain.  There  was  another 
map,  similarly  marked,  in  the  State-Paper  Office  at  London, 
He  criticised  the  appointment  of  Lord  Ashburton,  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  unskilled  in  diplomacy,  and  inclined  to  be 
favorable  to  the  United  States.  The  first  blunder  of  the  envoy 
was  in  beginning  with  an  ultimatum  instead  of  allowing  him- 
self room  for  concession.  He  then  showed  great  weakness  in 
receding  from  hie  ultimatum  and  allowing  a  division  of  the 
Madawaska  settlement,  eontrarj'  to  the  wish  of  the  inhabitants 
and  the  right  of  Great  Britain.  "When  Mr.  Webster  claimed 
the  St.  John's  River  for  the  boundary,  Lord  Ashburton  yielded, 
and,  when  at  another  point  Mr,  Webster  left  the  river  and  car- 
ried the  line  to  the  north  of  it,  he  yielded  again.  There  were, 
moreover,  several  tracts  of  land — such  as  that  between  the  St, 
John's  and  the  line  claimed  by  the  United  States,  and  the  dis- 
puted strip  to  the  north  of  Vermont,  including  Rouse'd  Point 
and  the  Sugar  Islands — ^whieh  should  have  been  held  as  equiva- 
lents for  valuable  concessions  to  be  made  by  the  United  States, 
instead  of  which,  they  were  submissively  given  up  at  the  outset. 
The  dignity  of  the  country  was  sacriiiced  at  every  step.  He 
claimed  that  nothing  had  been  gained  toward  the  suppression 
of  the  slave-trade,  and  that,  in  the  case  of  the  Creole,  Lord 
Ashburton  had  conceded  tlie  gi'ound  claimed  hj  Mr,  "Webster, 
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and  practically  allowed  the  doctrine  that  slaves  were  not 
liberated  bj  entrance  into  Britisli  ports.  Lastly,  he  accused 
Lord  Ashbnrton  of  exalting  in  the  humihation  of  the  country 
at  public  dinners  in  New  York  and  Boston,  by  alluding  to  the 
"  cradle  of  American  liberty  and  independence,"  and  speaking 
of  it  as  a  "hallowed  spot." 

Sir  Eobert  Peel  replied  to  Lord  Palmerston,  administering  a 
severe  rebuke  to  his  lordship  for  not  moving  a  vote  of  censure 
against  the  Government,  who  were  alono  responsihle  for  the 
negotiations,  instead  of  attacking  Lord  Ashburton  and  the 
treaty  which  he  had  negotiated.  Sir  Robert  Peel  entered  into 
an  earnest  defence  of  the  qualifications  of  Lord  Ashburton,  and 
tlie  wise  and  liberal  spirit  in  which  he  had  perfbimed  his  mis- 
sion. The  protracted  dispute,  the  freqnent  irritations  arising 
out  of  it,  the  long  and  futile  attempts  at  adjustment,  the  impos- 
sibility of  conforming  to  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  1T83,  all 
made  the  establishment  of  a  conventional  line  the  only  practi- 
cable course,  and  that  course  had  been  entirely  sueeesaful.  A 
boundary  was  obtained  better  than  that  awarded  by  the  King 
of  Holland,  and  a  vexed  question,  the  constant  cause  of  danger- 
ous irritation,  was  put  effectually  to  rest — a  question  which 
Lord  Palmerston,  with  all  his  diplomacy,  had  failed  to  settle  in 
ten  years,  during  which  it  was  on  his  hands.  Delay  had  he- 
come  perilous.  It  was  v^tly  important  to  both  countries  that 
the  boundary  question  should  be  settled,  and  he  believed  that 
both  Lord  Ashburton  and  Mr.  "Webster  were  animated  with  a 
sincere  desire  to  come  to  a  fair  understanding,  making  such 
mutual  concessions  as  were  necessary.  One  proof  of  the  fair- 
ness of  the  treaty  was,  that  Mr.  "Webster  and  Lord  Ashburton 
were  both  accused  in  their  respective  countries  of  makiug  too 
great  concessions,  and  sacrificing  the  honor  of  their  country. 
Another  proof  was,  that  the  colonies  themselves  were  satisfied. 
Mr.  Welster  had  been  blamed  for  keeping  back  a  certain  map. 
Even  if  he  had  been  bound  to  produce  any  such  map,  there  was 
no  evidence  that  it  was  the  one  referred  to  by  Dr.  Franklin,  ia 
having  the  boundary  marked  on  it,  as  understood  by  the  com- 
missioners in  1783.  The  British  Government  had  not  been 
al)le  to  find  this  map,  but  had  found  another  contemporary 
with  the  treaty,  ptiblislied  hj  Mr.  Fadeu,  geographer  to  George 
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III.,  in  which  the  line  was  drawn  according  to  the  American 
claims.  There  was  still  another,  Mitchell's  map  (which  Lord 
Palmcrston  had  pronounced  untrustworthy),  which  gave  the 
boundary  according  to  the  American  claim,  "  as  described  by 
Mr.  Oswald."  Sir  E.  Peel  closed  by  repeating  his  regret  that 
the  blame,  if  any,  had  not  been  directed  against  the  Gov- 
ernment by  a  vote  of  censure,  and  by  stating  his  objection  to 
producing  more  of  the  papers  relating  to  the  treaty. 

Mr.  Macaulay  declared  the  treaty  to  be  in  every  way  deficient. 
They  had  a  right  to  expect  that  the  dignity  of  the  country 
would  be  preserved,  that  the  difficultly  shonld  be  effectually 
put  at  rest,  and  that  cordial  feelings  between  the  two  countries 
should  have  been  the  result.  But,  he  said,  the  honor  of  the 
country  had  been  compromised  by  the  "humble,  caressing, 
wheedling  tone"  which  Lord  Ashburton  had  adopted,  and 
which  contrasted  strongly  with  the  "  firm,  resolute,  vigilant, 
and  unyielding"  manner  of  Mr.  Webster.  He  also  easily 
abandoned  his  first  claim  and  conceded  what  Mr.  "Webster 
demanded,  while  the  latter  never  gave  way  to  his  demands. 
The  difficulties  were  not  settled,  but  matters  left  in  a  worse 
plight  than  before.  The  eighth  article  was  so  ambiguous,  that 
it  was  understood  in  America  as  giving  up  the  right  of  search 
on  the  part  of  England,  while  the  ministry  claimed  that  it 
did  not  abandon  liiat  right.  It  was  so  much  waste-paper. 
Squadrons  were  likely  to  he  sent  to  the  coast  of  Africa  by  the 
two  Governments  with  conflicting  orders,  thus  tending  directly 
to  hostility  or  further  irritation  instead  of  cordial  sentiments. 

Sir  H.  Douglas,  who  had  been  Grovernor  of  New  Brunswick 
from  1823  to  1831,  gave  a  history  of  the  encroachments  which 
had  been  permitted  upon  the  disputed  territory  under  Lord 
Palmerston's  Government.  This  had  given  the  United  States 
possession,  and  led  to  such  a  state  of  things  that  nothing  but  a 
conventional  line  could  be  established,  and  that  which  the 
treaty  laid  down  was  as  good  as  could  be  obtained,  and  gave 
up  no  position  important  to  Great  Britain. 

Sir  Charles  Napier  attacked  the  eighth  article  of  the  treaty 
more  especially.  Mr.  Webster,  he  said,  was  what  the  Ameri- 
cans called  a  "  smart  man,"  and  Lord  Ashburton's  candor  and 
franlfness  were  misplaced,  and  he  had  made. unnecessary  con- 
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cessions.  As  to  t]ie  boundary,  it  was  unfair  for  Mr.  "Webster  to 
claim  the  river  for  tlie  boundary  wlien  it  suited  liis  purpose, 
and  to  depart  from  it  as  soon  as  it  was  to  the  advantage  of  the 
United  States  to  do  so.  Eouse's  Point,  one  of  the  places  sur- 
rendered, was  of  great  importance  as  a  military  post. 

Mr.  Disraeli  contended  that  the  treaty  gave  England 
more  territory,  a  better  barrier,  and  a  more  eiScient  boundary 
than  the  "  Dutchman's  line."  In  concession,  England  had  the 
better.  House's  Point  was  of  no  military  importance,  and 
much  greater  extent  of  territory  had  been  given  up  by  America 
than  by  England.  A  great  and  difficult  question  had  been  ad- 
vantageously settled.  As  to  the  famous  map,  he  had  seen  it. 
It  was  a  map  of  all  Iforth  America,  was  but  eighteen  inches 
square,  and  the  red  line  covered  a  good  space  of  the  d" 
territory.  Mitchell's  map  was  mnch  larger,  and  of  r 
authority,  having  belonged  to  the  collection  of  George  III. 
He  showed  that  this  was  the  map  need  by  the  commissioners 
in  1783,  by  quoting  from  a  letter  written  by  Dr.  Franhhn  to 
Mr.  Livingston,  not  contained  in  Mr,  Sparks's  work,  but  in  a 
book  published  by  Mr.  Temple  FrankHn,  his  grandson.  In 
this  letter  Dr.  Frankhn  said:  "I  am  perfectly  clear  in  the 
remembrance  that  the  map  we  used  in  tracing  the  boundary 
was  brought  to  the  treaty  by  the  commissioners  from  England, 
and  that  it  was  the  same  that  was  published  by  Mitchell 
twenty  years  ago."  In  another  place  the  a^ertion  is  repeated 
that  it  was  Mitchell's  map.  In  Dr.  Franklin's  manuscript 
notes  to  the  nine  articles  of  the  treaty,  in  remarking  on  the 
fourth  article,  he  says,  "  The  map  used  in  the  course  of  the 
negotiation  was  Mitchell's,"  So,  if  mstps  were  to  be  received 
as  evidence,  the  United  States  would  have  the  best  of  it. 

An  end  was  put  to  further  debate  by  a  call  of  the  House, 
which  showed  that  a  quorum  was  not  present.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  (March  33d)  Mr.  Hume  inquired  if  the  debate,  which 
had  been  so  disgracefully  checked,  was  to  be  resumed.  Lord 
Palmerston  said  his  point  had  been  gained,  and  he  was  willing 
the  discussion  should  be  dropped.  Mr.  Hume  then  gave  notice 
of  a  resolution  declaring  the  treaty,  in  view  of  previous  nnsnc- 
cesaful  negotiations,  and  the  danger  and  difficulty  of  the  subject, 
"  alike  honorable  and  advantageous  to  each  of  the  high  con- 
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tracting  parties,  and  that  Lord  Aahburton,  who  conducted  the 
negotiations  -which  led  to  that  treaty,  deserves  for  that  service 
the  thanks  of  this  House." 

Before  time  could  be  allowed  for  Mr.  Hume's  motion,  a 
similar  resolution  was  offered  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord 
Brougham,  and  was  debated  on  the  17th  of  April. 

Lord  Brougham  contended  that  every  object  of  the  negotia- 
tion had  been  secured  by  the  treaty,  no  interest  was  sacrificed, 
and  nothing  given  up  which  it  was  important  to  retain.  In 
the  case  of  the  Caroline,  a  dignified  and  becoming  explanation 
had  been  given  and  received,  and  the  matter  settled  in  a  man- 
ner honorable  and  satisfactory  to  aU  parties.  The  case  of  the 
Creole  was  of  great  difficulty,  but  had  been  settled  on  a  fair 
basis.  The  right  of  search,  he  declared,  was  not  involved  at 
all.  Wo  material  misimderstanding  could  possibly  arise.  There 
was  no  absolute  right  of  search,  but  it  depended  on  treaty  stipu- 
lations, and  those  the  United  States  had  never  entered  into. 
The  right  of  visit  had  been  allowed  under  proper  qualifications. 
The  matter  was  clearly  and  fairly  settled.  In  the  fixing  of  the 
boundary,  there  had  been  no  sacrifice  of  honor.  All  the  evi- 
dence waa  stronger  in  favor  of  the  line  claimed  by  America 
than  for  that  of  England,  but  America  had  made  the  largest 
concisions.  And,  after  all,  the  peaceable  settlement  of  the 
question  was  of  more  importance  than  any  concession  would 
be.  The  Dutch  line  was  better  than  the  English  had  a  right 
to  expect,  hut  the  one  obtained  was  better  yet.  Much  had 
been  said  of  a  map  referred  to  by  Dr.  Franklin  in  a  letter  to 
Count  de  Yergennes,  "in  which,"  the  doctor  says,  "I  have 
traced  what  I  take  to  be  the  Kne  in  Mr,  Oswald's  treaty." 
There  had  been  an  unsuccessful  search  for  this  map,  and  there 
was  no  evidence  that  the  one  recently  found  by  the  Americans 
was  the  same.  In  fact,  it  could  not  be  made  to  tally  with  the 
description  in  the  treaty,  and  was  worthless  as  evidence.  Mr. 
"Webster  was  under  no  obKgation  to  produce  this  map  as  evi- 
dence against  himself.  There  were  two  maps  in  the  possession 
of  the  English  authorities— one  of  them  by  Mr,  Faden,  George 
III.'s  geographer— which  laid  down  the  boundary  as  claimed 
by  the  Americans,  Why  did  not  Lord  Ashhurton  take  these 
out  to  damage  his  own  claims  ?    They  were  much  more  likely 
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to  be  authoritative.  Finally,  Lord  Ashbitrton  had  accomplished 
ill  a  few  months  what  his  assailants,  when  in  office,  had  labored 
in  Tain  for  years  to  bring  about. 

The  Diike  of  Cambridge  urgently  supported  the  motion, 
and  expressed  his  hearty  approval  of  Lord  Ashhurton's  course. 

The  JTarquis  of  Lansdowne  opposed  the  motion'  as  unnsual 
and  uncalled  for.  The  negotiations  regarding  the  case  of  the 
Carohne  were  satisfactory,  and  he  had  no  fault  to  find  with  the 
settlement  of  the  Creole  difficulty.  The  boundary  question 
had  not  been  dealt  with  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Madawaska 
was  in  the  possession  of  British  subjects,  and  ought  not  to  have 
been  abandoned  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  people.  Valuable 
concessions  had  been  made,  in  allowing  the  navigation  of  the 
St,  John's,  and  giving  up  certain  tracts  of  land  and  positions 
important  to  the  defence  of  Canada,  while  no  equivalents  were 
obtained.  The  question  of  the  right  of  visit  had  not  been 
advanced.  The  labors  of  Lord  Aahburton  deserved  no  such 
compliment  as  was  proposed,  and  he  therefore  moved  that  the 
House  adjourn. 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  defended  the  unusual  character  of  the 
motion,  on  the  ground  of  the  unusual  merit  of  the  case.  Lord 
Ashburton  was  the  only  man  who  could  have  brought  about  an 
amicable  settlement.  Matters  had  reached  a  point  where  delay 
was  dangerous,  and  the  noble  lord  had  removed  the  causes  of 
irritation  and  collision,  and  bestowed  a  great  benefit  upon  both 
countries.  In  the  matter  of  the  slave-trade  and  the  right  of 
search,  the  English  had  no  absolute  claim,  and  the  stipulations 
of  the  treaty  on  these  points  were  a  great  gain. 

Lord  Campbell  was  not  satisfied  with  the  terms  of  the 
treaty.  There  was  no  imputation  to  be  cast  upon  Mr.  Webster, 
but  he  had  been  an  overmatch  for  Lord  Ashburton.  His  dis- 
patches showed  "infinitely  more  astuteness,  and  judgment,  and 
skill,  than  the  noble  lord's."  The  evidence  was  fuller,  and  the 
subject  better  understood,  than  at  the  time  of  the  award  of  the 
King  of  the  Netherlands,  and  all  went  to  prove  that  the  English 
had  a  right  to  the  whole  of  the  disputed  territory.  He  believed 
Franklin's  map  to  be  the  one  by  which  the  treaty  was  made, 
and  conclusive  as  evidence.  The  Creole  question  was  left  un- 
settled and  in  a  dilficult  position.     Lord  Ashburton  had  been 
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all  acquiescence,  and  did  not  spiritedly  resist  (as  he  ought)  Mr. 
"Webster's  claim  that  slaves  did  not  laecome  free  in  British 
ports,  but  left  the  subject  for  future  settlement,  and  a  source 
of  future  trouble.  The  right  of"  search  was  absolute  and  indis- 
pensable, and  had  also  been  left  unsettled  to  breed  difficulty 
and  hostility.  The  eighth  article  was  a  backward  step  in  the 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade. 

Lord  Colchester  thought  the  treaty  a  succ^s,  and  the  eighth 
article  an  advance  on  the  slave-trade  question. 

Lord  Deninan  made  some  objection  to  the  language  and- 
expression  of  Lord  Ashburton's  dispatches,  as  too  humble  and 
submissive. 

Lord  Brougham's  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  Lord  AkK- 
burton  compUmented  accordingly. 

Mr.  Hume's  motion  came  under  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  2d  of  May. 

Mr.  Hume  spoke  in  the  highest  terras  of  Lord  Ashbnrton, 
and  regretted  the  attacks  which  had  been  made  upon  him. 
He  had  originally  thought  it  a  bad  appointment,  but  had  been 
convinced  to  the  contrary  by  the  conrse  of  the  negotiator.  The 
Treaty  of  1783  had  been  made  with  an  inadequate  knowledge 
of  the  conntry,  and  it  was  impossible  to  lay  down  a  line  accord- 
ing to  its  terms.  A  conventional  line  only  was  feasible,  and 
this  had  been  obtained  without  any  important  concession,  and 
the  came  of  past  disputes  and  future  danger  removed  by  nego- 
tiations satisfactory  to  reasonable  men  in  both  countries.  The 
other  questions  involved  had  been  settled  justly  and  fairly. 
Mr.  Humo  closed  by  citing  precedents  for  his  motion. 

Dr.  Bowring,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said  that  he  had 
read  the  whole  correspondence,  and  found  that  it  "  was  con- 
dncted  in  a  courteous,  pacific,  and  dignified  spirit."  Injustice 
had  been  done  to  Lord  Ashburton,  and  therefore  this  motion 
was  called  for. 

Sir  Charles  Napier  made  a  few  remarks,  censuring  the 
treaty,  and  moved  an  adjournment,  which  was  seconded  by 
Captain  Berkeley. 

Sir  H.  Douglas  thought  the  friendly  spirit  in  which  Lord 
Ashburton  had  conducted  th^  negotiation  was  his  chief  merit 
in  the  matter,  and  had  brought  about  the  successful  and  satis- 
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factory  result  whieli  they  proposed  to  thank  him  for.  He 
eliowed,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  country,  the  advantage  of 
the  honudary  obtained  over  the  Dutch  line. 

Ty!r,  Yemon  Smith  characterized  the  motion  as  a  "  monstroaa 
proposition,"  for  which  there  was  no  precedent.  He  did  not 
believe  in  thanking  the  envoy  for  giving  tip  territory  belong- 
ing to  Great  Britain,  and  abandoning  the  right  of  search,  and 
leaving  unsettled  a  large  part  of  the  difiieultiee  which  he  wae 
sent  to  arrange.  He  had  taken  a  low  and  feeble  tone,  and 
been  t«o  ready  to  express  his  cordial  and  friendly  feeling,  and 
had  not  shown  the  heart  and  spirit  of  an  Englishman. 

Lord  Stanley  said,  if  the  motion  was  unprecedented,  the 
attacks  made  upon  Lord  Ashburton  called  for  a  distinct  recog- 
nition of  his  deserts.  The  speaker  was  especially  severe  upon 
the  language  nsed  by  Mr.  Macaulay.  The  question  of  geo- 
graphical advantf^.was  trifling  compared  with  that  of  remov- 
ing the  cause  of  misnndei^tanding  between  the  two  countries, 
and  quieting  the  dissensions  and  hostility  already  awakened 
and  averting  those  which  were  impending  when  Lord  Ash- 
burton was  sent  out.  Lord  Palmerston's  administration  had 
worked  upon  the  difficulty  for  twelve  years  without  improving 
its  condition,  and  now  it  had  been  satisfactorily  settled  and  put 
at  rest.  A  decided  advance  had  also  been  made  toward  the 
suppression  of  the  slave-trade.  England  had  no  right  of  search, 
and  only  that  of  visit,  to  ascertain  the  real  nationality  of  sus- 
pected vessels  carrying  the  American  flag.  Both  countries 
were  now  agreed,  and  Lord  Ashburton  had  gained  what  Lord 
Palmerston  had  sought  in  vain  for  twelve  years.  In  the  case 
of  the  Caroline,  concession  and  explanation  had  been  mutual, 
and  were  creditable  to  both  parties.  One  of  tlie  solid  advan- 
tages of  the  treaty  was  attested'  by  the  cordial  feeling  toward 
Lord  Ashburton  in  America. 

Lord  John  Russell  said  the  right  of  search  had  not  been 
settled.  The  treaty  on  that  point  wag  differently  understood 
In  the  two  countries.  Lord  Ashburton  had  been  too  humble 
and  ready  to  yield,  and  MJr.  Webster  had  been  unfair  in  claim- 
ing the  river  St.  John's  for  the  boundary,  and  afterward  leav- 
ing it,  etc. 

Sir  Eobert  Peel  declared  that  the  popular  feeling  was  satisfied. 
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and  animadverted  on  the  opposition  of  such  men  as  Palmeraton, 
Ruasell,  and  Macatilay,  to  doing  justice  to  Lord  Ashliurton.  He 
gave  precedents  for  motions  like  the  present,  brought  forward 
bypei'sons  not  in  the  ministry,  and  complained  of  the  "miser- 
able cavilling  "  at  the  language  and  tone  of  Lord  Ashburton. 

Lord  Palmerston  closed  the  debate,  in  answer  to  some  of  the 
preceding  speakers.  There  was  no  apology  in  the  case  of  the 
Caroline,  and  should  be  none.  The  provision  for  cooperating 
against  the  slave-trade  was  inadequate,  and  no  equivalent  for 
the  obligations  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent.  The  present  motion 
was  a  bad  precedent.  No  new  possession  had  been  gained,  no 
extension  of  interests,  no  new  means  of  defence.  It  was  simply 
a  bad  bargain,  which  was  better  tlian  none.  The  vote  asked 
for  would  be  no  honor  to  Lord  Ashhnrton,  and  would  lower 
Great  Britain  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  On  a  division,  Mr. 
Hume's  motion  was  carried  by  a  large  majority. 

After  some  of  these  debates  had  reached  this  country,  Mr. 
Webster,  on  the  28th  of  March,  addressed  his  public  dispatch 
to  Mr.  Everett,  in  answer  to  Lord  Aberdeen's  dispatch  of  the 
18th  of  Janaary,  for  the  double  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to 
this  misunderstanding,  and  of -setting  at  rest  the  question  of  the 
right  of  search,  as  a  right  capable  of  being  exercised  in  time 
of  peace.  In  this  answer,  he  fnlly  admitted  that  the  claim  of 
a  right  of  search  was  not  discnssed  during  the  late  negotiation, 
that  no  concession  on  this  point  was  required  by  the  United 
States  or  made  by  Great  Britain  ;  and  that  the  stipulations  of 
the  treaty  were  resorted  to  as  a  mode  of  rendering  unnecessary 
both  the  assertion  and  denial  of  the  claim  by  requiring  each 
Government  to  execute  its  own  laws  by  visitation  of  vessels 
sailing  under,  its  fiag.  The  treaty,  he  eaid,  was  clear  and 
intelligible,  needing  no  interpretation  and  no  comment.  Hav- 
ing disposed  of  this  point,  Mr.  Webster  proceeded  to  make 
known  the  views  entertained  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  respecting  the  alleged  right  of  search  or  visit.  He 
maintained  that  there  is  no  established  distinction  between 
search  and  visitation,  and  that  in  time  of  peace  there  is  no 
right  to  visit  a  vessel  at  sea  except  in  the  execution  of  revenue 
laws  or  other  municipal  regulations,  usually  done  within  three 
le^nes  of  tie  coast,  and  that  whenever  done  it  is  a  right  of 
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search.  He  denied  also  that  the  claim  of  visiting  vessels,  in 
order  to  ascertain  their  national  character  in  time  of  peace,  can 
be  regarded  as  a  right ;  for,  if  it  be  a  right,  no  claim  can  be 
made  for  reparation  of  injury  arising  from  its  fair  exercise, 
which  reparation  Lord  Aberdeen  had  said  his  Government 
would  be  ready  to  make.  He  then  declared  that  the  I'ight  of 
every  vessel  to  pursue  its  course  on  the  ocean,  unmolested,  in 
time  of  peace,  involves  the  right  to  repel  force  by  force,  and 
that,  if  persisted  in,  the  claim  of  visitation  must  lead  to  the 
most  serious  consequences.    His  dispatch  closed  as  follows  : 

"  It  appears  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  that  the  view  of 
this  whole  subject,  which  is  the  most  natarally  taken,  is  also  the  most  legal, 
and  most  in  analogy  with  Other  cases.  British  cruisers  have  a  right  to  de- 
tain British  merchantmen  for  certain  purposes  ;  and  they  have  a  right, 
acquired  liy  treaty,  to  detain  merehaait-Teflsela  of  several  other  nations  for 
the  same  purposes.  But  they  have  no  right  at  all  to  detain  an  Ameiican 
ynerchant-vessel.  This  Lord  Aberdeen  admits  in  the  fiillest  manner.  Any 
detention  of  an  American  vessel  by  a  British  cruiser  is  therefore  a  wrong 
— a  trespass — although  it  may  be  done  under  the  belief  that  she  was  a 
British  vessel,  or  that  she  belonged  to  a  nation  which  had  conceded  the 
right  of  such  detention  to  the  British  cruisers,  and  the  trespass,  therefore, 
an  involuntary  trespass.  If  a  ship-of-war,  in  thick  weather,  or  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  fire  upon  and  sink  a  neutral  vessel,  under  the  belief  that 
she  is  an  enemy's  vessel,  this  is  a  trespass — a  mere  wrong ;  and  cannot  be 
said  to  be  an  act  done  under  any  right,  accompanied  by  responsibility  for 
damages.  So  if  a  dvil  officer  on  land  have  process  against  one  individual, 
and  through  mistake  arrest  another,  this  arrest  is  wholly  tortious ;  no  one 
■would  think  of  saying  that  it  was  done  under  any  lawful  exercise  of 
authority,  subject  only  to  responsibility;  or  that  it  was  any  thing  but  a 
mere  trespass,  though  an  unintentional  trespass.  The  municipal  law  does 
not  undertake  to  lay  doivn  beforehand  any  rule  for  the  government  of  such 
cases ;  and  as  little,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
does  the  public  law  of  the  world  lay  down  beforehand  any  rule  for  the 
government  of  cases  of  involuntary  trespasses,  detentions,  and  injuries  at 
sea;  except  that,  in  both  classes  of  cases,  law  and  reason  make  a  distinc- 
tion between  injuries  committed  through  mistake  and  ii^juries  committed 
by  deagn ;  the  former  being  entitled  to  fair  and  jnst  compensation,  the 
latter  demanding  exemplary  damages,  and  sometimes  personal  punish- 
ment. The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  frequently  made  known 
its  opinions,  which  it  now  repeats,  that  the  practice  of  detaining  American 
vessels,  though  subject  to  just  compensation  if  such  detention  afterward 
turn  out  to  have  been  without  good  cause,  however  guarded  by  instruc- 
tions, or  however  cautiously  exercised,  necessarily  leads  to  serious  incon- 
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venience  and  injnrj.  The  amount  of  I033  cannot  be  always  ascertained. 
Compensation,  if  it  be  adequate  in  tiie  amoimt,  may  still  necessarilj  be 
long  delayed ;  and  the  pendency  of  auch  claims  always  proves  trouble- 
some to  the  Govemmenta  of  both  countrieB.  These  detentions,  too,  fre- 
quently irritate  individuals,  caiise  warm  blood,  and  produce  nothing  but 
ill  effects  on  the  amicable  relations  existing  between  the  countries.  We 
wish,  therefore,  to  put  an  end  to  them,  and  to  avoid  all  occasions  for  their 


"  On  the  whole,  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  while  it  has  not 
conceded  a  mutual  right  of  visit  or  search,  aa  has  been  done  by  the  parties 
to  the  qriintuple  treaty  of  December,  1841,  does  not  admit  that,  by  the 
law  and  practice  of  nations,  there  is  any  such  thing  as  a  right  of  visit 
distinguished  by  well-known  rules  and  definitions  from  the  right  of 
search. 

"  It  does  not  admit  that  visit  of  American  merchant^vessels  by  British 
cmiaeis  is  founded  on  any  right, 'notwithstanding  the  cruiser  may  suppose 
such  vessel  to  be  British,  Brazilian,  or  Portuguese.  We  cannot  but 
see  that  the  detention  and  examination  of  American  vessels  by  British 
cruisers  has  already  led  to  consequences,  and  fear  that,  if  continued,  it 
would  still  lead  to  fiitther  consequences,  highly  injurious  to  the  lawful 
commerce  of  the  United  States, 

"  At  the  same  time,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  fully  admits 
that  its  flag  can  giye  no  immunity  to  pirates,  nor  to  any  other  than  to 
r^ularly  documented  American  vessels.  It  was  upon  this  view  of  the 
whole  case,  and  with  a  firm  conviction  of  the  truth  of  these  sentiments, 
that  it  cheerfully  assumed  the  duties  contained  in  the  Treaty  of  Washing- 
ton, in  the  hope  that,  thereby,  caus^  of  difficulty  and  difference  might  be 
altogether  removed,  and  that  the  two  powers  might  be  enabled  to  act 
concuiTently,  cordially,  and  effectually  for  the  snppression  of  a  traffic 
which  both  r^tird  as  a  reproach  upon  the  civilization  of  the  age,  and  at 
war  with  every  principle  of  humanity  and  every  Christian  sentiment. 

"  The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  no  interest,  nor  is  it  under 
the  influence  of  any  opinions  which  should  lead  it  to  desire  any  deroga- 
tion of  the  just  authority  and  rights  of  maritime  power.  But,  in  the  con- 
victions which  it  entertains,  and  in  the  measures  which  it  has  adopted,  it 
has  been  governed  solely  by  a  sincere  desire  to  support  those  principles 
and  those  practices  which  it  believes  to  be  conformable  to  public  law,  and 
fevorable  to  the  peace  and  harmony  of  nadons. 

"Both  Houses  of  Congress,  with  a  remarkable  degree  of  unanimity, 
have  made  express  provisions  for  carrying  into  effect  the  eighth  article  of 
the  treaty.  Ac  American  squadron  will  immediately  proceed  to  the  coast 
of  Africa.  Inatrnclions  for  its  commander  arc  in  the  course  of  prepara- 
tion, and  copies  will  be  furnished  to  the  British  Government ;  and  the 
President  confidently  believes  that  the  cordial  concurrence  of  the  two  Gov- 
ernments in  the  mode  agreed  on  will  be  more  effectual  than  any  efforts  yet 
made  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade. 
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"  Toil  will  read  this  Qispatcli  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  and,  if  he  desire  it, 
give  him  a  copy,  I  am,  sir,  etc.,  etc. 


"  Edward  Everett,  Esq.,  etc,  etc" 

"When  this  diepateh  was  comiminicated  to  Lord  Aberdeen, 
he  frankly  made  the  very  important  admissions  deserilied  in 
the  following  private  letter  : 

[from  MR,  ETEIWTT  TO  MH.  WEBSTER.] 

"  LoHDos,  3TW  April,  1843. 
"Mt  drak  8is  r  On  the  22d  instant,  as  I  have  informed  you  in  mj 
public  dispatch,  I  called  on  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  read  io  him  jour  letter 
to  me  of  the  28th  March,  on  the  sutject  of  visitation  and  Hearch.  He 
said  it  was  an  excellent  document;  that  he  did  not  know  that  he  should 
wish  to  alter  a  word ;  that  he  concurred  with  you  in  the  proposition  that 
there  is  no  such  distinction  as  that  between  a  r^ht  of  search  and  a  right 

of  visit ;  that  he  did  not  agree  with  Sir  Robert  Peel  on  that  point ;  that 
perhaps  he  himself  has  not  expressed  himself  as  distinctly  as  he  might 
on  that  head  in  his  letter  to  me  of  December  SO,  1841 ;  that  that  letter 
was  writtMi  mrrmte  calamo,  and  he  only  wondered  that  it  had  stood  criti- 
cism so  well ;  perhaps  Jie  might  say  that,  with  the  lapse  of  time,  and 
the  progress  of  the  discussion,  his  ideas  had  become  more  definite  than 
they  then  were." 

There  was,  in  truth,  no  occasion  for  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  be  concerned  about  the  alleged  right  of  search  in  its 
connection  with  the  slave-trade,  after  the  Treaty  of  Washing- 
ton had  been  executed.  The  purpose  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment to  prevent  a  fraudulent  use  of  its  flag  in  that  trade 
was  fully  explained  in  a  private  letter  to  Mr.  Everett,  which 
followed  Mr.  Webster's  public  dispatch  on  this  subject ;  and 
by  which  Mr.  Everett  was  directed  to  make  known  to  the 
British  ministry  the  principles  which  had  been  adopted  by  our 
Department  of  State  in  regard  to  cases  brought  before  it  for 
fts  interference. 


[TO 

{Pritats.) 

"Jprj;a7, 1843. 

"  Mt  dear  Sir  :  I  send  you  a  copy  of  tJie  IwUlUgeneer  of  March  3Stli, 
and  a  copy  also  of  that  paper  of  yesterday,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing 

■  Tbe  whole  of  thie  dispatch  is  to  be  found  In  Mr.  Webster's  Works,  vi.,  331,  et  m,/. 
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your  attention  to  an  editorial  article  in  each,  for  which  I  am.  responsible. 

X,  in  yesterday's  paper,  is  H- li .     Disappointment,  or  some  other 

cause,  has  led  him  to  rank  himself  with  the  dUoi^eated.  Whaterer  I  do  he 
is  sure  to  find  fault  with ;  and,  though  we  used  to  think  him  a  person  of 
some  talent,  he  is  always  wrong,  growing  vain  and  conceited  in  his  old 
age,  without  growing  wiser. 

"  I  took  a  good  deal  of  pains  to  procure  a  solemn  declaration  to  be 
made  by  the  President  in  his  message  to  the  Senate,  to  the  effect  that  this 
Government  could  not  and  would  not  interfere  in  behalf  of  American  ves- 
sels found  eng^ed  \a  the  slave-trade.  I  deem  this  to  be  of  the  very  first 
importance.  It  will  check  designs  of  slave-dealing  in  their  bud.  I 
already  see  consequences  of  magnitude  resulting  from  it.  It  is  now 
understood  that,  in  every  application  for  interference  made  at  this  depart- 
ment for  alleged  detention  by  British  cruisers,  the  case  wUl  be  strictly 
inquired  into,  and  closely  Mi^ed;  and,  if  just  suspicions  be  awakened,  not 
only  will  no  interference  be  made,  but  the  case  itself  will  he  referred  to 
the  prosecuting  officers  of  the  Qovemment.  I  wish  Lord  Aberdeen  and 
.Sir  Robert  Peel  may  be  assured  of  this. 

"  I  feel  great  confidence  that  the  two  GovemmentB  may  eacape  all 
future  collision  or  disputes  about  the  right  of  search ;  and  this  is  a  most 
desirable  object  with  me.  I  am  well  aware  that,  misled  by  circumstances, 
American  vessels  may  sometimes  be  mistaken  for  English  or  Spanish  or 
Portuguese.  But,  in  general,  serious  consequences  in  such  cases  may  be 
avoided,  if  parties  conduct  with  moderation  and  prudence,  I  trust  that 
my  last  public  dispatch  to  you,  the  instructions  given  to  our  American 
squadi'ou,  the  President's  message  to  the  Senate,  already  referred  to,  and 
such  use  as  you  may  properly  make  of  this  private  letter,  will  satislj  the 
British  Government  of  the  sincere  deMre  felt  by  us  to  accomplish  the 
otgect,  common  to  both  Governments,  without  prejudice  or  danger  to  the 
just  rights  of  either.  Nothing  gives  me  more  satisfaction,  in  leaving  this 
department,  than  the  humble  trust  that  the  questions  which  have  existed 
between  the  two  countries,  and  which  have  been  subjects  of  discussion 
since  I  came  into  office,  will  be  found  to  have  been  settled  in  a  manner 
honorable  to  both,  likely  to  promote  harmony  and  good-will  between 
them,  and  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  world. 

"  Yours  always  cordially, 

'^  D.  W." 

It  has  already  been  seen  in  what  manner  Sir  Kobert  Peel 
and  Lord  Ashburton  himself  treated  the  discovery  of  the  Paris 
map,  and  the  bearing  of  Bome  of  the  other  maps  upon  the  dis- 
puted bonndai-y.  The  use  that  was  made  of  the  Paris  map  by 
the  opposition  rendered  it  necessary  for  Sir  Kobert  Peel  to 
bring  forward,  in  the  debate  of  April,  another  map  which  be- 
came known  to  hira  after  the  treaty  had  settled  the  boundary. 
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This  was  a  copy  of  Mitchell's  map  which  had  been  uaed  at 
Paris  by  Mr.  Oswald,  the  British  commissioner,  who  nego- 
tiated the  Provisional  Treaty  of  1783,  and  who  afterward  sent 
the  map  home  to  his  Q-o?ernment.  With  the  library  of  Gieorge 
m.  it  fonnd  ite  way  to  the  British  Museum.  It  had  on  it 
the  words  "  Boundary,  as  described  by  Mr,  Oswald,"  in  four 
places. 

Lord  Brougham  said,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  these 
words  were  in  the  handwriting  of  the  king.  The  map  clearly 
confirmed  the  American  claim.  Under  Lord  Melbourne's  Ad- 
ministration it  was  discovered  in  the  British  Museum,  and  was 
placed,  with  other  documents,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Featherston- 
haugh,  who,  when  Lord  Aberdeen  became  foreign  secretary, 
was  directed  to  hand  over  all  papei^  relating  to  the  boundary, 
to  Lord  Ashburton,  on  his  departure  for  (iiis  country.  Mr. 
Feather stonhaugh  kept  back  this  Oswald  map,  and  neither 
Lord  Aberdeen  nor  Lord  Ashburton  knew  of  its  existence, 
until  after  tlie  treaty  had  been  signed  and  ratified. 

At  about  the  same  time  another  copy  of  Mitchell's  map  was 
found  in  New  Tork  among  the  papers  of  Mr.  Jay,  one  of  the 
American  commissioners  of  1782-'83,  with  a  boundary  cor- 
responding to  that  marked  on  the  Oswald  map,  Some  pro- 
ceedings in  reference  to  this  map  took  place  in  the  New- York 
Historical  Society,  before  the  intelligence  respecting  the  dis- 
covery in  London  of  Mr.  Oswald's  map  reached  this  country. 
The  following  private  letters  show  how  Lord  Ashburton  and 
Mr.  Webster  respectively  regarded  this  "  battle  of  the  maps  " : ' 


"  LoNJiON,  April  aa,  1843.' 

. :  I  take  the  opportunity  of  Mr.  Everett's  bag 
to  thank  jou  for  jour  last  kind  letter,  and  for  the  infoi'mation  it  con- 
twned. 

"On  this  side  of  the  water  the  several  debatable  subjects  connected 
with  our  treaty  are  settling  down  very  satisfactorilj  in  the  public  mind, 

'  In  iJie  North  Americcm  Jlevieili  foe  '  In  the  2d  volume  of  Mr.  Webster's 

1848,  vol  B6,  there  is  a  vary  learned  published  correspond enee,  p.   190,   the 

article  by  Mr.  Sparka  on  the  Treaty  of  date  of  this  letter  is  erroneously  printei 

Washington,  which  contains  a  detailed  as  if  it  had  been  written  in  1844.     The 

account  of  all  the  maps  bearing  on  thia  context  shows  that  it  was  written  as  1 

controversy.  have  dated  it. 
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The  battle  of  the  maps,  the  question  whether  concessions  were  made  on 
either  side,  and  by  whom,  with  reapect  to  search  or  Tisit,  and  the  admirable 

reproofe  administered  by  jou  to  tUe  officious  interference  of  Mr,  ; 

the  discussion  of  all  these  questions,  now  pretty  nearly  exhausted,  leaves 
the  aniyeraal  impression  that  the  treaty  was  a'  good  and  wise  measure,  and 
good  and  wise,  because  it  was  fair ;  so  much  so,  that  the  critics  are  at  a  loss 
to  determine  which  of  us  had  the  advantage  in  the  scramble  for  the 
swamps  on  the  St.  John's,  a  dilemma  in  which  it  was  your  wish,  as  I  am 
sure  it  was  mine,  to  leave  them.  The  map  question  now  fortunately  only 
interests  historians,  such  as  Mr.  Sparks  and  Mr.  Bancroft.  I  am  by  no 
means  disposed  to  disturb  its  sleep,  or  that  either  party  ahonld  find,  or 
think  they  had  found,  any  thing  conclusive,  so  as  to  interfere  with  the 
conviction  that  there  existed  that  real  shade  of  doubt  or  perplexity  which 
could  alone  be  satisfactorily  settled  by  compromise.  If  we  are  ever  fated 
to  meet  again,  which  I  indulge  the  hope  may  yet  be  the  case,  I  should 
have  some  curiosity  to  know  how  you  unravel  this,  to  me,  inextricable 
puzzle ;  at  present  I  will  only  say,  what  I  know  you  will  believe,  that  the 
discoveries  here  are  quite  recent,  and  were  wholly  unknown  to  me  when  I 
was  at  Washington.  Not  but  tbat  I  agree  entirely  with  you,  that  it  would 
have  been  no  duty  of  mine  to  dam^e  the  cause  of  my  client,  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  I  perhaps  went  farther  in  protestaiiona  of  ignorance  than  I 
otherwise  should  have  done.  Palmerston  hits,  in  Parliament,  been  the 
only  real  adversary  of  the  treaty,  and  it  seems  that  he  is  not  a  disin- 
terested one.  His  move  wiU  probably  bring  upon  me  the  unusual  honor 
of  the  complimentai'y  acknowledgment  of  my  services.  That  in  the  Lords 
is  already  passed  with  only  three  dissentient  voices.  In  the  Commons 
the  motion  is  expected  to  come  on  next  week.  The  ministers  have  taken 
no  part  in  this  volunteer  proceeding.  I  send  jou  herewith  Brotigham's 
speech,  which  is,  I  am  told,  good ;  but  you  wiU  be  surprised  when  I  add, 
that  I  have  not  yet  read  it.  The  extradition  article  of  the  treaty  makes 
some  stir  with  our  antislavery  people.  I  have  seen  some  of  their  deputo- 
tions,  and  I  hope  I  have  satisfied  them ;  but  we  shall  hear  of  them,  though 
with  no  bad  consequences,  when  the  bQl  passes  for  giving  effect  to  this 
article.  The  apprehension  is,  that  some  cases  of  robbery  will  be  got  np  to 
claim  fiigitire  slaves.  This  will  certainly  require  caution  with  the  magis- 
trates in  Canada,  but  I  am  not  fearful  of  the  result ;  but,  should  the  abuse 
.  prove  escessive,  the  remedy  is  in  the  power  to  correct  the  article.  We 
have  now  in  our  new  governor-general  a  very  judicious,  discreet,  and  liberal 
man,  upon  whose  practical  good  sense  full  reliance  may  be  placed. 

"  I  can  give  you  no  information  of  what  passes  in  the  Old  World  that 
you  will  not  have  better  from  your  friend,  Mr.  Everett,  who  understands 
us  thoroughly  and  who  is,  as  you  may  suppose,  a  marvellous  favorite 
with  «<i  I  dm  frequently  asked  whether  Amenca  furnishes  many  such 
men  We  weie  m  some  an\ietv  that  he  might  leave  us  for  the  Celestial 
PnipiiK  but  I  find  ^s  I  mticipated,  thit  he  mil  remim  with  the  Ten-es- 
[riili      Tie  would  be  much  too  ImL   m  instiument  foi  sucli  a  purpose :  it 
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■would  be  cutting  blocks  with  a  razor.  You  mast  have  no  want  of  coarse 
instruments  for  such  a  purpose.  To  look  after  ahip-captains  and  super- 
cargoes, with  very  limited  powers,  is  no  enviable  work,  and  there  seems  no 
alternative  between  that  and  sending  a  parade  embassy  to  Pekin.  You 
need  not  be  afrM.Jof  any  attempt  on  our  part  at  esclnsion  or  monopoly. 
The  keeping  open  the  opening  we  have  made  is  best  effected  by  encourag- 
ing the  admission  of  all  the  world ;  besides,  at  present,  the  system  of 
monopoly  is  quite  out  of  fashion.  On  this  subject  we  are  shortly  to  have 
a  heavy  parliamentary  battle  for  the  admission  of  your  com  through 
Canada.  The  result  is  donbtfnl,  for  the  country  gentlemen  are  juat  now 
very  sore  and  sulky.  In  other  respects  I  never  knew  this  country  more 
poiiiicaUy  easy  and  quiet,  though  with  much  manufacturing  distress, 
which  is,  however,  mending.  There  is  a  general  impression  that  England 
and  Fi'ance  are  both  in  safe  and  prudent  hands,  with  Peel  and  Gnizot, 
and  that  the  peace  of  the  world  will  be  conservatively  maintained.  I  do 
not  njuch  fear  any  mischief  from  yotir  side  imder  auch  ciTcnmstances ;  but 
the  scheme  would  be  perfect  if  we  could  make  a  triumvirate  with  yoor 
name  on  the  Potomac,  and  I  indulge  the  hope  that  some  way  or  other  the 
Great  Republic  will  remiun  under  your  guidance. 

'"With  great  regard,  yours  always, 

"  AsimrrKTOir. 

"  P.  S.— Recollecting  the  alarm  espressed  when  I  was  with  you,  about 
our  supposed  intention  of  making  a  lodgment  in  California,  which  was,  I 
believe,  never  dreamt  of  by  anybody  here,  I  should  like  to  know  what  is 
thought  of  the  new  French  Polynesian  empire.  People  now  seem  to 
attach  little  importance  to  it,  and  to  entertain  no  apprehensions  about  it. 
The  Parisians,  disappointed  that  we  were  not  vexed  or  angry,  are  aheady 
tired  with  their  new  toy.  To  say  the  truth,  after  our  doii^s  in  New 
Zealand,  we  could  hardly  make  objections.  That  establishment  was 
forced  upon  Government  by  actual  volunteer  colonization,  which  they 
very  reluctantly  supported.  The  general  principle  of  extensive  emigration 
is  a  favorite  remedy  of  the  present  day  for  redundant  population.  1  send 
you  a  clever  speech  of  Charles  Buller  on  this  subject,  which,  if  you  have 
leisure,  will  interest  you." 


■'WiBHiKBiou,  AprH^  1B43. 
"Mt  DiaAn  Sir;  Two  or  three  months  ^o,  Mr,  P.  A.  Jay,  of  New 
York,  one  of  the  sons,  as  you  know,  of  John  Jay,  died.  Abont  the  end  of 
last  month  it  was  made  knov/n  that  among  his  papers  was  found  a  copy 
of  Mitchell's  map,  with  evident  marks  upon  it  of  having  belonged  to  his 
father,  and  of  having  been  used  in  Paris  in  1783.  The  map  was  carried  to 
Mr.  Gallatin,  who  still  keeps  up  great  interest  for  whatever  relates  to  the 
boundary  question,  and  Mr,  Gallatin  thought  it  of  considerable  impor- 
tance, and  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  take  an  occasion  to  read  a  lectur 
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to  the  New- York  Historical  Society,  of  which  lie  is  president,  on  the 
boundary  subject,  in  which  he  should  esplain  the  bearing  of  whatever 
evidence  this  new-found  map  might  furnish,  I  happened  to  bo  m  tfew 
York  the  6th  and  7th  of  April,  and  visited  Mr,  GallatLn,  and  saw  tlie 

"  His  lecture  was  then  fixed  for  Saturday,  the  15th,  and  I  promised  to 
attend.  I  did  attend,  heard  the  lecture,  and  made  a  short  speech  mysel£ 
Some  awiount  of  these  things  you  will  see  in  the  papers,  Mr,  Gallatin's 
lecture,  which  is  interesting,  will  be  printed  by  the  society,  and  my  little 
speech,  corrected  from  the  nemspapers,  appended.  I  have  some  hopes  that 
the  publication  will  be  completed,  so  that  some  copies  may  go  to  yon  by 
this  conveyance.  If  that  should  happen,  please  give  one  to  Lord  Ash- 
burton,  Lord  Aberdeen,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  etc. 

"  I  had  hardly  reached  my  post  here,  from  New  York,  before  I  learned 
by  your  letters,  as  well  aa  by  tJie, published  debates  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  Mr,  Oswald's  copy  of  Slitfihell's  map  was  at  last  found.  I  have 
read  your  account  of  that  matter  with  interest,  and  have  also  perused  all 
the  debates,  down  to  what  I  think  Lord  Ashbuiton  might  fairly  enough 
call  Lord  Pahnerston's  'capitulation,' 

"  Yoti  will  see  that  Mr.  Jay's  niap  and  Mr,"  Oswald's  map  are  alike. 
What  one  proves  the  other  proves.  Neither  of  them  is  absolutely  conclu- 
Blve,  because  neither  proves  the  line  found  upon  it  to  have  been  drawn  ia 
any  part  after  the  treaty  was  ^reed  to,  and  for  the  purpose  of  setting 
forth  the  boundary  as  agreed  to.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  clear  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  line,  called  Mr,  Oswald's  line,  never  was  agreed  to,  I 
concur,  therefore,  entirely  in  the  opinion  expressed  by  Sir  "Robert  Peel, 
that  no  map,  nor  all  the  maps,  settle  the  question,  because  they  bear  no 
marked  lines  which  may  not  have  been  lines  of  proposal  merely.  In  other 
words,  none  of  them  shows  a  line,  clearly  purporting  to  be  a  Hne,  drawn 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  on  the  map  a  boundary  which  had  been 
agreed  on. 

"  Both  these  last-discovered  maps  are  evidence,  and  important  evi- 
d^c« ;  but,  in  my  judgment,  more  weight  attaches  to  the  mop  published 
by  Behn,  under  the  circumstances  of  that  publication,  than  to  either  or  both 
of  these.  And  now,  I  hope,  we  have  arrived  at  the  end  of  all  investigation 
of  boundary-lines  by  maps,  for  I  hardly  expect  any  other  discoveries  will 
be  made.  The  universal  sentiment  here  is,  and  certainly  I  concur  in  it 
with  very  great  cordiality,  approaching  personal  gratitude,  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel  treated  the  matter  of  the  Paris  map  in  a  very  handsome  way.  It 
required  of  him  a  degree  of  manliness  and  independence,  becoming  his 
character,  and  honorable  to  his  feelings,  to  rebuke  such  reproachful 
charges  as  those  with  which  Mr,  Featherstonhaugh,  that  man  of  two 
countries,  had  caused  the  leading  presses  of  London  to  be  Med,  It  was 
always  surprising  to  me  that  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  employed 
Mr,  Featherstonhaugh.  It  did  not  know  him  as  well  as  you  and  I  Imow 
him.    He  is  shallow  and  conceited,  with  quite  a  lurch  towai'd  mischief," 
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In  the  epeecli  before  the  Historical  Society  refeiTed  to  by 
Mr.  Webster  in  the  foregoing  letter,  he  thus  described  bis  own 
intentions  in  regard  to  the  Paris  map,  and  the  attitude  in  which 
he  was  content  to  leave  the  treaty  to  the  judgment  of  the 
country, 

"With  respect,  sir,  to  the  publication  of  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh,  and 
the  tone  of  BUndrj  articles  in  the  London  press,  concerning  the  Paris  map, 
I  hope  nobody  suppoaes,  so  far  as  the  Govommcnt  of  the  United  States  is 
concerned,  that  these  things  are  esciting  any  sensaliou  at  Washington. 
Mr.  Featherstonhaugh  does  not  alarm  ns  for  our  reputation.  Assuming 
that  there  must  either  be  a  second  arbitration  or  a  settlement  by  compro- 
mise, finding  tbat  no  arbitration  whicb  did  not  end  in  a  compromise  would 
be  auccesafnl  in  settling  the  dispute,  the  Government  thought  it  its  duty 
to  inidte  the  attention  of  the  two  States  immediately  concerned  to  the 
subject,  to  ask  them  to  take  part  in  negotiations  about  to  be  entered 
into,  with  an  assurance  that  no  line  of  boundary  should  be  agreed  to  with- 
out their  consent,  and  without  their  consent,  also,  to  all  the  conditions  and 
stipulations  of  the  treaty  respecting  the  boundary.  To  this  the  two 
States  t^eed,  wth  the  limitation  upon  the  consent  of  their  agents,  that, 
with,  regard  to  both  8tat«3,  it  should  be  unanimous.  In  this  9tat«  of 
things,  undoubtedly,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
8tat«3  to  lay  before  these  States  thus  admitted  into  the  negotiations  all 
the  information  in  its  power.  Every  oifice  in  Washington  was  ransacked, 
every  book  of  authority  consulted,  the  whole  history  of  all  the  negotia- 
tions, from  the  Treaty  of  Paris  downward,  was  produced,  and,  among  the 
rest,  this  discovery  in  Paris  to  go  for  what  it  was  worth.  If  these  afforded 
any  evidences  to  their  minds  to  produce  a  conviction  that  it  might  be  used 
to  obscure  their  rights,  to  lead  an  arbitration  into  an  erroneous,  unjust 
compromise,  that  was  all  for  their  consideration  The  map  was  submitted 
as  eyidence,  together  with  al!  the  other  proofs  and  documents  in  the  case, 
without  the  slightest  reserration  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States!  I  must  confess  that  I  did  not  tliink  it  a  very  urgent  duty, 
on  my  part,  to  go  to  Lord  Ashburton  and  tell  him  that  I  had  found  a  bit 
of  doubtfid  evidence  in  Paris,  out  of  which  he  might,  perhaps,  make  some- 
tliing  to  the  prejudice  of  our  claims,  and  from  which  he  could  set  up  higher 
claims  for  himself,  or  throw  further  uncertainty  over  the  wliole  matteiv 

"  I  will  detain  you,  ar,  by  no  remarks  on  any  other  part  of  the  sul^ject. 
Indeed,  I  had  no  expectation  of  being  called  upon  to  speak  on  the  subject, 
in  regard  to  which  my  own  situation  is  a  delicate  one.  I  shall  be  quite 
satisfied  if  the  general  judgment  of  the  country  shall  be,  in  the  fiist  place, 
that  nothing  disreputable  to  the  Union,  nothing  prejudicial  to  its  mteieats 
in  regard  to  the  line  of  boundary,  has  been  done  in  the  treaty;  and  in  the 
nest  place,  and  above  all  things,  that  a  fair,  honorable,  manly  dispoiition, 
has  been  manifested  by  the  Government  in  settling  the  question,  md  put 
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ting  an  end  to  a  controversy  which  has  disturbed  the  relations  of  the 
country  for  fifty  years,  not  always  without  some  danger  of  hreaking  the 
public  peace,  often  with  the  effect  of  disturbing  commercial  intercourse, 
spreading  distrust  between  those  having  daily  dealings  with  one  another, 
and  always  tending  to  excite  alarm,  jealonay,  and  auspicion." 

The  reader  can  nuw  look  tack  to  the  preceding  autumn, 
and  consider  who  was  right  and  who  was  wrong  in  respect  to 
the  question  of  Mr.  Webster's  resignation  at  that  time.  Had 
he  then  gone  out  of  office,  what  would  have  become  of  the 
misunderstanding  respecting  the  right  of  search  1  Who  could 
have  carried  the  Government  and  the  country  through  the 
period  when  public  opinion,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  was 
shaping  itself  into  tliat  confirmation  of  the  treaty  and  its  ac- 
companying negotiations  which  was  essential  as  a  popular 
ratification  of  the  ofBeial  acts  ?  If  he  had  been  out  of  office  in 
the  winter  of  1843-'43,  he  would  have  been  a  private  man ; 
the  dispatch  in  which  he  fully  answered  the  claim  of  a  right  of 
seai-eh  or  visitation  would  not  have  been  written ;  the  Presi- 
dent would  have  been  without  his  powerful  aid,  in  circmn- 
stances  of  great  embarrassment ;  the  subject  of  Oregon  would 
have  run  wild  in  Congress ;  and  the  China  mission  would  not 
have  been  shaped  as  it  was,  if,  indeed,  it  had  been  originated 
at  aU.  To  the  subject  of  Oregon,  therefore,  and  to  tlie  China 
mission  we  must  now  turn. 

In  tlie  negotiations  between  Mr.  Webster  and  Lord  Ash- 
burton,  it  had  not  been  deemed  expedient  to  attempt  the  set- 
tlement or  correction  of  the  boundary  between  the  Unit.ed 
States  and  the  British  possessions,  farther  than  to  the  eastern 
foot  of  the  Eoeky  Mountains.  At  that  point  the  boundary,  as 
fixed  by  former  treaties,  was  on  the  forty-fifth  parallel  of  lati- 
tude. Lord  Ashbnrton  did  not  think  it  a  part  of  his  duty  to 
i^ree  upon  g.  line  beyond  the  mountains,  and  consequently, 
after  his  return  to  England,  it  became  a  question,  with  Presi- 
dent Tyler's  Administration,  in  what  manner  a  settlement  of 
the  northern  boundary  of  Oregon  could  be  best  accomplished. 
By  the  following  private  lettei^  from  Mr.  Webster  to  Mr. 
Everett,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  special  mission  was  thought  of 
for  this  purpose : 
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"  My  dear  Sik  :  I  beiicTC  I  haTe  nothing  which  needs  to  h 
Buliiect  of  a  public  dispatch  by  this  conveyance.    Some  topics,  1 
in  jour  recent  private  letters  require  attention. 

"  1.  The  first  of  these  subjects  is  the  Oregon  Territory.  Tbe  President 
quite  agrees  with  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  that  both  Govern- 
ments should  avail  themselves  of  the  present  opportunity  to  settle,  if  they 
can  settle,  all  disputes  respecting  this  territory.  Mr.  Fox  has  made  na  a 
communication  relative  to  the  subject,  bat  before  this  was  received  the 
President  had  prepared  a  notice  of  it,  to  be  inserted  in  his  message  to 
Congress  next  week.  The  question  is  hoiv,  or  upon  what  basis,  is  a  nego- 
tiation to  be  opened  ?  The  title  ia  disputed  between  the  parties ;  shall 
this  question  of  title  be  referred  to  a  third  power !  Or,  if  a  compromise 
be  attempted,  in  what  form  or  on  what  principle  ?  A  division  of  this  ter- 
ritory might  naturally  be  suggested,  and  at  first  blush  the  Columbia  River 
might  seem  to  present  itself  as  a  convenient  line  of  division.  But  there 
are  great  peculiarities  about  this  river.  It  affords  very  small  accommoda- 
tions to  commerce  in  comparison  with  its  size,  or  volume  of  water.  For 
nine  months  in  the  year  the  navigation  of  its  mouth  is  regai-ded  as  im- 
practicable, and  for  the  rest  quite  uncertain  and  inconvenient.  If  wc 
should  consent  to  be  limited  by  the  river  on  the  north,  we  sliall  not  have 
one  tolerable  harbor  on  the  whole  coast.  The  straits  of  St.  Juan  de  Fuca 
and  the  inland  waters  with  which  they  communicate  undoubtedly  contain 
all  the  good  harbors  between  the  Russian  settlements  and  California.  Tou 
remember  that,  when  the  subject  was  last  np,  there  was  a  proportion  that 
the  United  States  shonid  hold  an  isolated  territory,  embracing  some  of 
these  inland  waters,  and  have  a  passage  through  those  straits.  But  dis- 
connected territories  are  inconvenient,  England  wants  a  good  harbor  in 
the  sound,  connected  with  tbe  ocean,  through  those  straits;  she  may  want 
also  the  privilege  of  transporting  fara  and  other  commodities  down  the 
river ;  and  I  suppose  it  is  an  object  with  her  to  retain  the  settlement  at 
Vancouver  and  the  other  small  settlements  ferther  north,  under  her  juris- 
diction and  protection.    Does  she  want  any  more? 

"  I  donbt  whether  she  can  contemplate  any  considerable  colonization  in 
those  regions.  I  doubt  exceedingly  whether  it  be  an  inviting  country  for 
agricultural  settlers.  At  present  there  are  not  above  seven  hundred  white 
persons  on  the  whole  territory,  both  sides  the  river  from  California  to  lati- 
tude fifty-four,  north,  and  about  twenty  thousand  Indians.  It  has  been 
Bu^ested  that  the  line  of  boundary  might  begin  on  the  sea,  or  the  entrance 
of  the  straits  of  St  Juan  de  Fuca,  follow  up  these  straits,  give  us  a  harbor 
at  the  southwest  comer  of  these  inland  waters,  and  then  continue  south, 
striking  the  river  below  Vancouver,  and  then  following  the  river  to  its 
intersection  with  the  forty-ninth  degree  of  latitude  north. 
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"I  describe  this  without  reference  to  the  maps,  and  without  having 
them  before  me,  tut  you  will  understand  the  general  idea. 

"  3.  Commensal  intercourse.  This  diTides  itself  into  two  heads,  navi- 
gation and  commerce. 

"  1.  Navigation,  It  is  ngt  to  be  disguised  that  great  dissatisfaction 
exists  in  this  country  with  the  present  state  of  our  intercourse  with  the 
British  colonic.  Both  Houses  of  Congress  moved  on  the  subject  at  the 
last  session,  and  very  fidl  and  striting  reports  were  made  in  one  of  them. 

"Wiile  our  treaty  with  England  gives  us  a  fair  and  equal  chance  in 
the  direct  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  English  possessions  in 
Europe,  our  navigafion  is  exposed  to  great  inconveniences  in  al!  that 
regards  intercourse  with  the  British  West  Indies. 

"  This  is  a  proper  subject  for  negotiation,  and  the  President  would  be 
happy  that  the  two  Qoveraments  should  agree  to  take  it  into  considera- 

"3.  Commerce,  By  this  I  mean  the  question  of  duties  about  which, 
aa  you  know.  General  Green  had  conversation  with  Loi'd  Ripon  and  Mr. 
McGregor.  This  matter  is  difficult  and  delicate.  We  regard  the  pri- 
mary object  of  duties  to  be  revenue,  and  the  power  of  laying  duties  ia 
one  of  the  express  grants  to  Congress.  How  far  can  the  treaty-making 
power  be  properly  esteoded  in  these  cmcb?  We  have  had  but  two 
instances,  I  think,  and  both  under  very  particular  circumstances,  and  very 
much  limited,  and  yet  both  a  good  deal  complained  of.  If  you  have  the 
means  at  hand,  turn  to  the  debates  of  1796,  on  the  treaty-making  power, 
its  just  nature  and  estent.  See  especially  Mr,  Madison'8  speech,  Mr. 
Smith's  of  New  Hampshire,  and  Mr.  Giles's.  Mr.  Madison's  general 
notion  was,  that  the  treaty-making  power  ought  not  to  be  so  far  extended 
as  to  interfere  with  subjects,  a  power  over  which  was  especially  granted  to 
Congress  by  the  Constitution.  And,  perhaps,  this  doctrine  cannot  well  be 
disputed.  Any  attempt,  therefore,  to  regulate  duties  by  treaties,  must  be 
very  well  considered  before  it  is  entered  upon. 

"As  to  intercourse  with  the  colonies,  if  something  be  not  soon  done  by 
treaty,  there  is  great  probability  that  Congress  will  be  induced  to  make  it 
the  sitlgect  of  legislative  enactments. 

"  I  believe  the  President  would  be  gratified  if  you  should  incidentally 
converse  with  Lord  Aberdeen  on  these  subjects,  and  learn,  so  far  as  you 
can,  his  inclinations.  On  the  commercial  part  of  the  case,  you  may,  per- 
haps, find  occasion  to  say  something  to  Lord  Eipon  or  Mr.  Gladstone.  It 
will  be  very  well  to  hold  up  to  Lord  Aberdeen  the  great  importance  of 
settling  the  Oregon  business,  the  probability  that  Congress  nmy  provide 
for  sending  a  force  into  this  region,  etc.  And  you  may  veiy  safely  assure 
the  gentlemen  connected  with  the  Board  of  Trade,  that  we  shall  be  after 
them,  by  acts  of  Congress,  unless  they  will  come  to  some  reasonable  relax- 
ation of  their  present  system  of  colonial  intercourse.  As  Lord  Asliburton 
will  probably  be  in  town  by  January,  you  will  have  oppori^unity  of  falling 
into  convei-sation  with  him  on  this  subject,  which  I  hope  you  will  improve. 
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"  My  family  is  yet  at  the  Worth,  but  I  look  for  Mrs,  Webster  to  join  me 
this  week.  ...  My  healtb  ia  quite  good,  and  I  mean  to  take  politicai 
events  with  a  good  deal  of  pbiloaophy.  I  pray  you  to  make  my  most  kind 
remembrances  to  Mrs.  Everett  and  your  daughters,  and  believe  me,  my 
dear  sir,  ever  most  truly  yours, 

"  Daniel  "Websteb. 

"  P.  S.— I  was  esceasively  proud  of  what  you  repeat  Mr.  Rogers  to  have 
said  of  my  letter  on  impressment,  aa  well  aa  by  your  own  friendly  sayings 
on  that  point.  I  miiat  confess  I  never  took  more  pains  to  make  a  clear  case, 
and  to  pnt  it  in  a  short  compass.  Pray  give  Mr.  Rogers  and  his  sister 
IS  of  my  most  sincere  and  cordial  regard." 


'-  WASHisaTON,  Janiiaru  S9, 1813. 

"  Mr  DBAB  Sib  ;  Tour  dispatch  and  private  letter,  by  the  Caledonia 
(January  3d),  were  received  yesterday;  and  I  write  this  hastily,  as  it  must 
leave  Washington  to-morrow  morning  in  order  to  reach  the  vessel  at 
Boston  before  her  departure  on  the  Ist  of  February. 

"Ton  will  have  noticed  that  the  business  of  the  Oregon  Territory  is 
exciiang  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  Congress.  A  bill  was  introduced  into 
the  Senat*  by  Dr.  Linn,  not  only  for  extending  commercial  jurisdiction 
over  our  citizens  in  that  region  (after  the  example  of  the  EngHah  statute), 
but  also  making  prospective  regulations  for  granting  land  to  settle.  This 
latter  part  of  the  measure  is  opposed  as  being  inconsistent  with  existing 
arrangements  between  the  two  governments.  Mr.  Calhoun,  Mr.  Berrien, 
Mr.  Choate,  Mr,  McDulSe,  and  others,  have  spoken  strongly  in  opposition 
to  the  bill ;  and  Mr.  Benton,  Dr.  Linn,  Mr.  McEoberta,  and  other  Western 
gentlemen,  in  favor  of  it ;  the  probability  is,  it  will  not  pass  the  Senate. 
This  new  outbreak  of  interest  and  zeal  for  Or^on  has  its  origin  in  motives 
and  objects  this  side  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  truth  is,  there  are  lovers 
of  agitation  ;  and  when  most  topics  of  dispute  are  settled,  those  which 
remain  are  fiillen  on  with  new  earnestness  and  avidity.  We  feel  the  im- 
portance of  settling  this  question  if  we  can,  but  we  fear  embarrassments 
and  diffieultira.  Not,  perhaps,  so  much  from  the  subject  itself  as  from  the 
purposes  of  men  and  of  parties  connected  with  it.  Mr.  Calhoun  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  support  of  the  late  treaty  Tou  Itiio  v  hi9  position 
before  the  country  in  regard  to  the  approaching  election  f  Pres  dent  Mr 
Benton,  as  leader  of  the  Van  Buren  party,  oi  at  least  of  the  more  violent 
part  of  it,  is  disposed  to  make  war  upon  every  thmg  which  Mr  Calho  m 
supports,  and  seems  much  inclined  at  present  to  got  i  p  an  nti  rnghah 
feeling  whenever  and  wherever  possible.  You  have  r  ad  h  s  speech  on 
the  treaty,  written,  as  is  said,  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Senile  Ii. 
the  spirit  of  this  speech  he  fell  upon  Oregon  and  the  treaty  and  the 
Oregon  questions  are  now  under  dbcussion  together 
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"I  haTe  conTeraed  with  the  President  Mnce  lie  was  made  acquainted 
with  the  contents  of  your  last  private  letter. 

"  We  gather  from  that  that  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Lord  Aehburton  are, 
on  the  whole,  of  opinion  that  a  special  mission  would  hardly  be  adviaable. 
But  the  President  atill  refaina  a  strong  impression  that  such  a  measure 
would  be  usefiil.  .  .  . 

"  We  hope  to  hear  from  you  again  before  the  rising  of  Congress,  and 
perhaps  your  next  coimniinication  will  determine  the  President's  mind  on 
the  subject  of  the  extra  mission.  I  believe  the  gentlemen  of  the  Cabinet 
are  all  in  favor  of  the  measure,  and  that  Mr.  Calhoun  and  his  friends  in 
the  Senate  also  think  well  of  it.  As  to  the  person  who  would  be  sent,  I 
suppose  I  may  say  the  President  would  probably  nominate  me,  if  I  should 
incline  to  go ;  but  it  is  a  question  I  should  have  great  doubts  about.  .  ,  , 

"You  are  aware  that,  if  Congress  should  be  now  called  on  for  an 
appropriation  for  the  outfit  and  salary  of  a  minister,  he  must  be  nomi- 
nated to  the  Senate  at  the  present  session,  according  to  their  ideas  of  the 
jwwers  of  the  President,  which  Southern  gentlemen  (and  the  President  him- 
self) have  held.  This  may  probably  oblige  the  President  to  come  to  a  con- 
clusion on  the  subject  sooner  than  may  be  convenient  or  might  be  wished. 

"If  nothing  should  be  heard  from  you  before  the  Sd  of  March,  either 
to  confirm  or  to  weaken  the  President's  present  impression,  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible he  may  recommend  provision  for  the  mission  to  Congress,  and  nomi- 
nate the  minister,  and  yet  not  dispatch  him  till  more  information  be 
received,  or  further  consultation  had.  If,  therefore,  you  should  hear  of  a 
nomination,  you  will  infer  that  a  mission  is  absolutely  decided  on, 

"On  receipt  of  this,  I  wish  you  would  hold  a  free  and  ( 
tial  conversation  with  Lord  Aberdeen  on  the  various  points  s 
in  this  private  letter.  The  President  has  the  strongest  desire  to  settle 
this  Oregon  dispute,  as  well  as  every  other  difficulty  with  England. 
We  all  fully  believe  that  the  English  Government  is  animated  by  an 
equally  just  and  friendly  spirit.  Both  Governments  would,  imdoubtedly, 
r^oice  to  see  the  object  accomplished  soojl  The  way  of  accomplishing 
it,  then,  becomes  a  subject  for  mutual  consultation ;  and  you  may  assure 
Lord  Aberdeen  of,  what  I  hope  he  does  not  doubt,  the  perfect  sincerity, 
good  faith,  and  spirit  of  amity,  with  which  we  shall  receive  and  recipro- 
cate an  interchange  of  unofficial  opinions  as  to  the  course  which  the  inter- 
est of  both  countries  requires  should  now  be  adopted. 

"  Your  answer  to  this  may  be  expected  by  the  steamer  which  shall  leave 
Liverpool  on  the  4th  of  March,  and,  on  its  receipt  here,  the  President 
will  make  up  his  mind,  if  not  done  before,  as  to  future  proceedings. 

"  No  gentleman  has  yet  been  named  as  successor  to  General  Cass.  You 
will  see  that  the  President  has  recommended  to  Congress  to  make  provi- 
sion for  some  sort  of  a  mission  to  China.  If  the  provision  should  be 
ample,  and  you  were  in  the  country,  I  think  I  should  advise  the  President 
to  send  you  to  the  Celestial  Empire.  It  would  be  a  mission  full  of  inter- 
eat,  and,  with  your  powers  of  application  and   attainment,   you  would 
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make  great  addition  to  jour  stock  of  ideas.    I  have  great  difficulty  in 
filing  upon  a  proper  person. 

"Be  kind  enough  to  make  mj  moat  friendly  regards  to  yourtamily; 
and  believe  me,  always  most  truly, 

"  Your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

"D.  W. 
"Edward  Everett,  Esq.,  etc.,  etc." 

The  China  mission,  alluded  to  in  the  latter  part  of  this 
letter,  had  been  proposed  by  the  President  in  a  message  to 
Congress,  of  December  30,  1842,  which  was  written  by  Mr. 
Webster.'  He  had  foreseen  that  the  result  of  the  English 
war  with  China  was  destined  to  change  the  relations  of  that 
great  empire  with  the  Western  nations.  The  treaty  by  which 
that  war  was  closed  had  opened  to  the  English  fonr  of  the 
ports  of  China.  In  a  spirit  of  prophecy,  the  fulfilment  of  which 
we  are  now  witnessing,  Mr.  Webster  said  in  the  message : 

"  The  peculiarities  of  the  Chinese  GoYemment  and  the  Chinese  char- 
acter are  well  known.  An  empire  supposed  to  contain  three  hundred 
millions  of  subjects,  fertile  in  various  rich  products  of  the  earth,  not  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  letteM  and  of  many  arts,  and  with  large  and  expen- 
sive accommodations  for  internal  intercourse  and  traffic,  has  for  ages 
sought  to  exclude  the  visits  of  strangers  and  foreigners  from  its  domin- 
ions, and  has  assumed  for- itself  a  superiority  over  all  other  nations. 
Events  appear  likely  to  break  down  and  soften  this  spirit  of  non-inter- 
course, and  to  bring  China,  ere  long,  into  the  relations  which  usually 
subsist  between  civilized  states.  She  has  agreed,  in  the  treaty  with  Eng- 
land, that  correspondence  between  the  agents  of  the  two  GovemmentB 
shall  be  on  equal  terms ;  a  concession  which  it  is  hardly  probable  wiU 
hereafter  be  withheld  from  other  nations." 

The  plan  which  he  formed  for  the  commencement  of  inter- 
national relations  between  China  and  the  United  States — a 
measure  that  wae  not  to  be  extorted  by  arms,  but  to  be  the 
result  of  a  voluntary  concession,  and  therefore  to  be  the  fore- 
runner of  still  greater  changes  in  the  spirit  of  Chinese  inter- 
course with  the  Western  world- — ^was  but  partially  developed 
in  the  message  of  December,  Until  the  commissioner  had 
been  selected,  Mr.  Webster  could  not  fully  unfold  the  method 
of  accomplishing  the  object,  since  much  must  depend  upon 
the  person  who  was  to  undertake  it.     Both  the  President  and 

}  The  meaasge  is  to  be  found  in  Sandwieh  Islandp,  and  contained  a  rce- 
Works,  vi.,  463,  ei  seq.  It  embraced  onimendation  to  enlarge  the- functions 
also  the  subject  of  intercourae  with  the    of  the  American  consul  in  those  islands. 
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Mr.  Wetater  desired  to  intrust  this  very  important  matter  to 
Mr.  Everett ;  and,  while  the  bill  authorizing  the  appointment 
of  a  commissioner  was  pending  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Everett 
was  nominated  for  the  post.  The  following  private  letter  to 
hiir.  explains  the  circumatanoes  attending  this  nomination,  and 
fully  refutes  the  charge,  made  in  some  of  the  party  newspapers 
of  the  time,  that  Mr.  "Webster  proposed  this  arrangement  be- 
cause he  desired  to  succeed  Mr.  Everett  in  England  ; 


"  WismsaTOB,  lOM  March,  1848. 

"  My  DteATS  SiE :  By  an  official  dispatoli  of  tbis  date,  I  communicate 
to  yon  your  appointment  as  commiBaioner  to  Cliina.  It  was  not  expected 
that  any  appointment  would  have  been  made  ao  soon.  The  bill,  as  it 
passed  the  House  under  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Adams,  gave  the 
E^sident  an  authority  to  be  exercised  whenever  he  should  think  proper. 
While  it  was  in  the  Senate,  and  at  the  very  last  hour  of  the  session,  an 
amendment  was  made  rec|niring  the  assent  of  the  Senate  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  commissioner.  An  immediate  nomination,  therefore,  became 
necessary.  Tour  name  was  sent  in,  and  the  nomination  confirmed  with 
very  general  satisfection.    I  believe,  indeed,  without  any  opposition, 

"The  appointment  ^ves,  I  thiiii:,  universal  pleasure.  The  President  ia 
sincerely  desirous  that  you  should  accept  the  appointment,  because  he 
thinks  yon  eminently  fitted  to  fulfil  its  duties. 

"You  see  it  swd  in  the  newspapers  that  the  object  in  uominating  you 
to  China  ia  to  make  way  for  your  humble  sei'vant  to  go  to  London,  I 
will  tell  you  the  whole  truth  about  this  without  reserve. 

"  I  beiieve  the  President  thinks  that  there  might  be  some  advantages 
from  an  undertaking  by  me  to  settle  remaining  difficulties  with  England. 
I  suppose  this  ted  him  to  entertain  the  idea,  now  abandoned  (at  least  for 
the  present),  of  an  extra  mission ;  but,  in  the  present  state  of  thin^  I 
have  no  wish  to  go  to  England — not  the  slightest.  To  succeed  you  hi 
England  for  the  mere  purpose  of  carrying  on  for  a  year  or  two  the  general 
business  of  the  mission  is  what  I  could  not  think  of.  I  do  not  mean  onJy 
that  1  would  not  be  the  occasion  of  transferring  you  elsewhere  for  any 
auch  purpose ;  but  I  mean  that,  if  the  place  were  vacant,  I  would  not 
accept  an  appointment  to  fill  it,  unless  I  knew  that  something  might  be 
done  beyond  the  ordinary  routine  of  duties.  At  present  I  see  little  or  no 
priMpect  of  accomplishing  any  great  object. 

"  Embarrassed  as  the  Administration  is  here,  and  diflicult  as  are  the 
questions  with  which  it  has  to  deal,  I  find  ray  hopes  of  success  &int.  Be- 
sides, I  do  not  know  who  is  to  fill  this  place  (which  I  supjKigQ  I  shall  soon 
vacate),  and  therefore  cannot  anticipate  the  instructions  which  I  might 
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receive.  Tlio  President  is  most  anxious  to  signalize  his  administration  by 
an  adjustment  of  the  remaining  difiiculties  with  England,  and  by  the 
making  of  a  beneficial  commercial  arrangement.  If,  for  that  purpose,  a 
n^otiation  could  be  carried  on  here,  I  would  ^ve  the  President  all  the 
aid  in  my  powei',  whether  in  or  out  of  office,  in  carrying  it  forward.  But, 
without  seeing  clearly  how  I  ■was  to  get  through,  and  arrive  at  a  satisfac- 
tory result,  I  could  not  consent  to  cross  the  water,  I  wish  you,  therefore, 
to  feel  that,  as  far  as  T  am  concerned,  your  appointment  to  China  had  not 
its  origin  in  any  degree  in  a  desire  that  your  present  place  should  he 
vacat^id.  If  it  were  vacant  now,  or  should  be  vacated  by  jou,  there  is 
not  one  chance  in  a  thousand  that  I  should  fill  it. 

"  In  a  former  communication,  if  not  in  more  than  one,  I  hinted  to  you 
that  we  had  thought  of  you  for  China.  We  are  now  in  honrly  expecta- 
tion of  the  Great  Western  from  Liverpool,  March  11th,  and  coming  by  way 
of  Madeira;  and  the  packet  from  Livei-pool  <)f  the  4th  ult.  may  be  looked 
for  in  eight  or  nine  days.  In  writing  to  me,  by  one  or  the  other  of  these 
conveyances,  you  may  possibly  have  said  something  about  China.  If  I 
should  find  you  speaking  upon  the  subject  of  the  misaion,  as  if  it  were 
(flxtirely  out  of  the  case  for  you  to  think  of  it,  perhaps  the  President  would 
be  authorized  to  consider  such  declaration  as  a  declining.  Your  language 
must,  however,  be  very  strong  before  he  would  give  it  that  construction. 

"  You  will  observe  that,  while  the  Act  of  Congress  imposes  a  limit  on 
your  annual  compensation,  it  does  not  affect  the  President's  discretion  in 
regard  to  an  outfit  The, President  is  not  only  desirous,  but  anxious  that 
you  should  undertake  the  mission,  as  he  knows  nobody  so  well  qualified, 
and  he  is  disposed  to  be  as  liberal  in  his  allowance  as  the  law  and  his 
public  duty  will  allow.  The  extent  of  contingent  expenditures  cannot  be 
foreseen,  nor  the  duration  of  the  mission  known.  If  it  should  last  longer 
than  was  contemplated,  or  the  contingendea  prove  greater,  and  necessarily 
so  great  as  not  to  be  capable  of  being  piud  out  of  the  specific  appropria- 
tion, aided,  as  far  as  might  be  proper,  by  the  fund  for  general  contin- 
gencies of  foreign  intercourse,  Congress  will  soon  be  in  se^on  again, 
and  no  doubt  would  readily  make  aU  ftirther  necessary  appropriations, 

"  It  is  not  intended  to  dazzle  the  emperor  by  show,  nor  soothe  him 
by  presents.  Still  the  mission  should  be  respectable,  and  the  commis- 
sioner should  have  the  means  proper  and  necessary  to  carry  forward  the 
undertaking, 

"■  Mfvrch  i4ith. — The  Great  Weaiem  arrived  at  New  York  on  the  13th, 
and  we  ought  to  have  received  whatever  she  brought  for  us  last  evening ; 
but  nothing  came.  As  her  route  was  to  be  circuitous,  perhaps  nothing 
was  sent  by  her,  but  I  incluie  to  think  some  accident  happened  to  delay 
the  bag  at  New  York.  As  the  vessel  saUs  on  her  return  on  the  18th,  any 
thing  for  Europe  must  be  mailed  here  to-day.  I  shall  remain  in  the  de- 
partment till  the  arrival  of  the  mail  this  evening  {eight  o'clock),  and,  if 
any  thing  comes  from  you,  will  acknowledge  it,  and  contrive  to  get  my 
letters  to  New  York  in  season  by  express  or  otherwise. 
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"  I  Bee  that  ft  debate  has  been  had  in  the  Lords  on  the  treaty,  right  of 
Bearch,  etc,  and  that  a  diBCUasion  on  the  same  topics  was  expected  'o 
occur  in  the  Commons  <m  the  33d. 

"  It  has  been  mj  purpose  to  send  to  you,  by  this  conveyance,  a  dis- 
patch, in  reply  to  that  read  to  me  by  Mr.  Pox  from  Lord  Aberdeen.  The 
paper  is  drawn;  but  I  am  now  inclined  to  wait. till  I  ha¥e  an  opportunity 
of  reading  the  debates  of  which  I  haye  spoken. 

"  The  Liverpool  packet,  now  out  ten  days,  may  be  expected  in  sis  or 
Beven  more,  and  will  be  litelj  to  bring-  us  the  '  tart  reply,  the  learning, 
and  the  logic  and  the  wit.' 

"Mr.  Adams  came  to  see  me  yesterday.  He  feels  the  greatest  anxiety 
that  you  should  undertake  the  Chinese  mission,  which  he  regards  as  a 
most  important  affair.  I  think  Fletcher  Webster  will  go  out  as  secretary. 
I  might  have  mentioned,  when  speaking  of  your  compensation,  that,  if 
you  return  to  the  United  States  before  departing  to  China,  you  will,  of 
course,  have  your  return  allowances. 

"  F.  W.  thinks  it  would  be  most  ^reeable  to,  go  by  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  overland  route.  That  might  be  done,  and  a  vesse!- 
of-war,  sent  a  aufScient  length  of  time  in  advance,  might  take  you  up  at 
Aden  or  Bombay.  In  all  these  things  yonr  wishes  would  be  much  con- 
sulted. "  Tour  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

"  D.  W. 
Edward  Everett,  Esq.,  etc.,  etc." 

The  office  of  commisaioner  to  China  was  declined  "by  Mr. 
Evttrett.  Mr.  Calet  Onahing  was  selected,  and  accepted  the 
appointment ;  and  Mr.  Fletcher  "Webster  was  made  Secretary 
of  the  Legation. 

In  the  instructions  to  Mr.  Ouahing,  Mr,  "Webster  fully  de- 
Bcribed  the  purpose  of  this  undertaking,  and  directed  the  mode 
in  which  it  was  to  be  carried  out.  The  great  object  was,  as 
dtated  in  these  instructions,  to  obtain  a  treaty  of  commerce 
such  as  had  been  concluded  between  England  and  China,  and, 
if  possible,  by  fuller  and  more  regular  stipulations,  "  to  con- 
duct Chinese  intercourse  one  step  farther  toward  the  prin- 
ciples which  regulate  the  public  relations  of  tlie  European 
and  American  states."  For  this  purpose,  the  instructions 
given  to  the  commissioner  laid  down  a  line  of  conduct  that 
was  singularly  adapted  to  the  very  peculiar  requirements  of 
the  case.  No  one,  who  reads  those  instructions,  will  fail  to 
be  impressed  by  the  skill  with  which  the  commissioner  was 
guided  in  this  effort  to  penetrate  the  exclusive  region  of 
Chinee  manners,  policy,  and  ideas,  and  to  bring  about  the 
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unprecedented  resnlt  of  a  voluntary  intercoui^e  with  one  of 
tlie  Western  nations.  It  was  under  these  inetnietiona  that 
Mr.  dialling  succeaafiilly  accomplished  this  object,' 

Among  the  other  official  duties  of  this  year  was  that  of  dis- 
avowing the  capture  of  Monterey  by  Commodore  Jones,  com- 
manding the  United  States  squadron  in  the  Pacific.' 

The  reception  of  the  English  treaty  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  so  far  as  it  affected  any  question  -in  whicli  other 
nations  were  concerned,  was  all  that  Mr,  "Webster  could  have 
desired.  He  had  made  it  manifest  that  the  slave-trade  could 
be  suppressed  without  yielding  to  the  British  claim  of  a  right 
of  search,  either  by  concession  in  a  treaty  or  otherwise.  He 
had  thns  solved  a  difficulty  wliich  had  embarrassed  every  com- 
mercial power,  and  which  had  been  a  special  subject  of  French 
jealousy— a  jealousy  that  had  almost  overthrown  the  admin- 
istration of  M.  Gaizot,  after  he  had  proceeded  nearly  to  the 
consummation  of  a  treaty  with  England,  conceding  the  mutual 
right  of  search. 

But  there  was  an  incident  connected  with  the  reception  of 
the  Treaty  of  "Washington  in  Europe,  which,,  though  very  per- 
sonal in  its  character,  demands  some  explanation  here.  This 
incident  was  the  course  of  General  Cass  in  regard  to  the  treaty. 

General  Case  had  been  the  minister  of  the  United  States  in 
Paris  since  the  period  when  he  was  appointed  to  that  place 
by  Mr.  "Van  Buren.  He  had  long  enjoyed  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  King  Louis  Philippe,  and  was  on  terms  of  private 
friendship  with  the  leading  members  of  his  ministry.  He  took 
an  eai-ly  stand,  without  any  special  instructions  from  his  own 
Government,  against  the  ratification  of  what  was  called  the 
Quintuple  Treaty.  Tliis  was  a  convention  signed  in  L'lndon 
on  the  20t]i  of  December,  1841,  between  the  plenipotentiaries 
of  England,  France,  Austria,  Kussia,  and  Prussia,  agreeing  on 
the  exercise  of  a  mutual  right  of  search  of  vessels  sailing  under 
their  respective  flags,  and  suspected  of  being  engaged  in  the 
slave-trade.  ,  The  controversies  on  tliis  subject  which  had 
sprung   up   between   the  United   States    and   Great    Britain 

'  The  instiiictions  may  be  found    iu  *  Fop  ilie  cnrrespoDdence  on  this  3ub- 

Mr.  Webster's  Works,  yi.,  46S-477.    The     jtel,  see  Works,  vL,  460,  d  seg. 
treaty  negotiated  bj  Mr.  Curbing  bears 
date  July  S,  1844. 
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awakened  the  attention  of  public  men  in  Europe,  and  tlie 
ratification  of  the  Quintuple  Treaty  was  vigorously  resisted 
by  the  French  opposition.  General  Case,  thinking  that  this 
transaction,  if  concluded,  would  have  a  prejudicial  effect  on  his 
own  country,  took  two  steps  in  regard  to  it — one  in  liis  official 
and  one  in  his  private  capacity— but  without  waiting  for  in- 
sti'uctions  in  respect  to  either. 

On  the  13th  of  IFebruary  (1842)  he  had  an  interview  with 
M,  Guizot,  and  read  to  that  minister  a  letter  in  the  nature  of 
a  protest  against  the  ratification  by  tYance  of  the  Quintuple 
Treaty.  In  this  letter  he  took  upon  himself  the  sole  responsi- 
bility for  this  interference,  but  offered  to  inform  M.  Guizot  if 
his  course  should  be  approved  by  his  own  Government.  At . 
about  the  same  time  be  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject 
of  the  Eight  of  Search,  which  attracted  much  attention  among 
the  publiciste  and  statesmen  of  Europe,  and  considerably 
strengthened  the  opposition  to  the  Quintuple  Treaty.  In 
taking  these  steps,  General  Cass  was  influenced  by  the  appre- 
hension that  the  parties  to  the  Quintuple  Treaty,  if  it  should 
lie  ratified,  would  undertake  to  enforce  its  stipulations  upon 
other  powers ;  an  opinion  in  which  M.  Guizot  did  not  coneui'. 
The  result  of  the  opposition  to  the  treaty  was  a  vote  of  the 
French  Chambers,  which  created  a  great  embaiTassment  for 
the  ministry,' 

Utwaeaflerward  claimed  by  General  jiigtOD.     TUera  is  no   doubt  Oiat   Qeneral 

f       iu  .  .V         ■     .■  _     i>  .V    X  ■   •     1  Cksb's  exertiooB  prior  to  Jnne  inorefiaed  lAe 

Cass  that  the  meotion  of  the  Qmntaple  opposition   to  the   Qnlntupie   Treaty,  Bn.l 

Treatj  by  the  French  Government  was  they  raw  liave  Bssisted  to  prodnee  Clie  Tote 

not  caaeed  by  the  Treaty  of  Wasbinirton ;  of  liio  ^mber  of  Bepities  whl^  '^P'**''  ■ 

,w  .u.  ,.j,c««n „. . 6»B...  ™  5,"a°;"iS'ir.'j."a™"s'.t'.s 

elusion  lit  the  time  of  the  adjournment  Jn  consenuenco  of  that  vote  ;  lia  wiJted  fnr- 

of  the   Chambers    m  June  (1842),  and  eher  developmeate,  and  if,  ae  Mr.  Wlieaton 

tliat  tlio  Trpntv  nf  Wfoohmn-tdn  w^o  nut  fiiftlier  intimBtod,  ]ii9  oonrsB  in  rejfBrd  to  HlB 

tHat  the  ireaty  ot  Washington  was  not  r^tij^y^n  of  Ihe  Qiitatmle  ITreatywas  not 

conhrmed  by  the    Senate   uolil  August  aeolded  nntll  after  tiie  Trcafy  of  WaalilHg- 

23d,  and  was  not  ratified  until  October  tofl,  aud  after  the  laltBr  had  Seen  condaded 

■^  other  band,  Mr.  Wheaton,  {;«  ?;^?ff„,'"„„*„t,  S^?'S,„'S^tfiS?e 


then  our  minister  at  Berlin,  wrote  to  Mr.  ^g   no  "anaoBroniBm"  in  Mr. 

Webster,  under  date  of  Norember  i  6th :  statement.     From   what  wsa   said  by  M. 

"  aiie  awaBsremMit  It "  (the  Waehlnsion  G-i\t.<A  la  the  Chamlier  of  Paers  in  Januaij, 

Trea^r  •  cSita^™  Ih"  miftect  of  thnfti-  Jes,  it  is  iMrly  to  be  m&tred  tt.t  it  ™  noE 

«an  slaVe-tnide  is  partlonlarl /  BailBfiieWry,  as  until  FebraMj,  IMS,  or  aKorward,  Out  the 

adapted  to  secure  Oie  end  proposed  bj  the  ".'^E?™?!!^'',^  j      jw  .i^^i^.^.;? 

only  meaos  conelBtent  wife  mir  maritimo  "IgnJfT  to  Lord  Abei'oeBn'iliat  the  Treaty  of 

rights.    This  airangemejit  baa  decided  the  JmI  <m  ??'5*°^?JpS?L'^!?f^!il^l^!',1'*i; 

course  of  Hie  ffceuSaoyammeiitiurBepect  f^  "*"=%,''^?"*'^^'*?'S,^'^i?'^*^  1'™'^ 

4.^  j-hio  ^..i*....  II  n..^«»Ti-i.......K..».»...^o^«i...,  1h.  tbat.  wliiifl  the  vole  of  tne  eiininii^r  ti\ 


French  ministry 

b  Eoglaiid  on  the  right 


t  in  regard  to  thetr  exiatliiK  nop 
...  „........,  ._  .1,  right  oTeeai 


e  Treaty  of  Washington 
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The  course  of  General  Caes  was  approved  by  the  Presideot, 
and  the  following  private  note  to  Mr,  Webster  expressed  the 
approval  which  was  afterward  given  officially : 


"  Dear  Sir  :  I  have  risen  from  the  perusal  of  the  foreign  newspapers 
mth  a  feeling  eaaentiallj  in  favor  of  Qenaral  Cass's  course. 

"  The  message  has  been  the  basis  of  hia  mOTementa,  and  the  refusal  of 
France  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  the  live  powers  gives  us  more  sea-room  with 
Lord  Ashburton.  To  guard  against  contingencies,  Todd  ought  to  con- 
verse freely  with  Nesseiiode,  and  particularly  on  the  importance  with 
Rnasia  in  maintaining  the  freedom  of  the  seas. 

"  The  Times  of  Loudon  assumed  a  tone  which  looked  confoundedly  as 
if  the  ratification  by  the  fiye  powers  was  afterward  to  be  proclaimed  as 
equivalent  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  rule  of  national  law. 
"Yours  truly, 

"  J.  Tyleb, 

"  Mr.  Webster," 

The  following  is  the  official  dispatch  by  which  the  approval 
was  communicated : 

[MR.   WEBSTER   TO    SESBKAIj    CASS.] 

"  Sm ;  By  the  arrival  of  the  ateam-paoket  at  Boston  on  the  S7th  day 
of  hiat  month,  I  had  the  honor  to  receiye  your  several  dispatches  down 
to  the  30th  of  Febmary,  That  vessel  had  been  so  long  delayed  on  the 
passage  to  America  that,  after  the  receipt  here  of  the  communications 
brought  by  her,  tliere  was  not  time  to  prepare  answers  in  season  to  reach 
Boston  before  the  time  fixed  for  her  departure  on  her  return.  The  most  I 
was  able  to  do  was  to  write  a  abort  note  to  Mr,  Everett,  to  signify  that 
the  mail  firom  London  had  come  safe  to  hand. 

"  The  President  has  been  closely  attentive  to  recent  occurrences  in 
Europe  connected  with  the  treaty  of  the  five  powers,  of  which  we  re- 
ceived a  copy  soon  after  its  signature,  in  December.  He  has  witnessed 
with  especial  interest  the  sentiments  to  which  that  treaty  appeara  to  have 
given  rise  in  Prance,  as  manifested  by  the  debates  in  the  Chambers,  and 
the  publications  of  the  Parisian  press ;  and  he  is  now  officially  informed  of 
the  course  which  yon  felt  it  to  be  your  duty  to  take,  by  the  receipt  of  a  copy 
of  the  letter  addressed  by  you  to  M,  Gnizot,  on  the  13th  of  February, 

mode  of  fllspoBlns  of  that  question  whieh  under  tornier  tteallea  respecting  tbe  Blflva- 

enabied  the  French  Government  to  retreat  trade.— (See  a  converaatton  oo  the  enbiact 

fcomaflnalconceaaloiioftlierirfitof  senrcb,  between  Mr.  Wabeter  and  Goneral  Caas  in 

as  slipnlalBd  in  the  Quintuple  Treaty,  and  h)  the  Senate,  Api'U  S,.ieK,— iSftiis,  Utma.,  MM 

ihll  bark  uauD  the  slatus  quo  na  it  existed  Cong.,  p.  637,  etas^-) 
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"  When  the  President  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  present  office,  in 
April  of  last  year,  a  correspondence,  as  you  know,  had  been  long  pending, 
and  was  still  pending,  in  London,  between  the  minister  of  the  United 
States  and  her  Britannic  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
respecting  certain  seizures  and  detentions  of  American  vessels  on  the  coast 
of  Africa  by  armed  British  cruisers ;  and  generally  respecting  the  visitatioD 
and  search  of  American  vessels  by  such  cruisers  in  those  seas.  A  genera] 
approbation  of  Mr.  Stevenson's  note  to  the  British  minister,  in  regard  to 
this  subject,  was  soon  after  communicated  to  that  gentleman,  by  the 
President's  order,  irom  this  department.  Tho  state  of  things  in  England 
in  the  early  part  of  last  summer  did  not  appear  to  favor  a  very  active 
continuance  or  prosecution  of  this  correspondence ;  and,  as  Mr.  Steven- 
son had  already  received  permission  to  return  home,  new  instructions 
were  addressed  to  him. 

"  Circumstances  occurred,  as  you  are  aware,  which  delayed  Mr,  Ever- 
ett's arrival  at  the  post  assigned  to  him  as  minister  to  London ;  and,  in 
the  mean  time,  in  the  latter  part  of  August,  the  correspondence  between 
Lord  Palmerston  and  Mr,  Stevenson  was,  somewhat  unexpectedly,  re- 
sumed, not  only  on  the  subject  of  the  African  Beiznrea,  but  on  other 
subjects. 

"  Mr.  Everett  arrived  in  London  only  in  the  latter  part  of  November ; 
and,  in  fact,  was  not  prespnted  to  the  Queen  till  the  16th  day  of  Decem- 
ber. While  we  were  waitmg  to  hear  of  his  appearance  at  his  post,  the 
session  of  Congress  was  fast  appioachmg,  and,  under  these  circumstances, 
the  President  feit  it  to  be  his  duty  to  announce  publicly  and  solemnly 
the  principles  by  which  the  Oovemment  would  be  conducted  in  regard  to 
the  visitation  and  seanh  of  ships  at  sea.  As  one  of  the  most  consider- 
able commercial  and  maritime  states  of  the  world,  as  interested  in  what- 
ever may,  in  any  degree,  endanger  or  threaten  the  commoa  independence 
of  nations  upon  the  seas,  it  was  fit  that  this  Government  should  avow 
the  sentiments  which  it  has  heretofore  always  maintained,  and  from  which 
it  cannot,  under  any  circumstances,  depart.  You  are  quite  too  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  language  of  the  message,  on  which  your  letter  is  bot- 
tomed, to  need  its  recital  here.  It  expresses  what  we  consider  the  true 
American  doctrine,  and  that  which  will,  therefore,  govern  us  in  aU  future 
negotiations  on  the  subject 

"  While  instructions  for  Mr.  Everett  were  in  the  course  of  preparation, 
Mgniftdng  to  him  in  what  manner  it  might  be  practicable  to  preserve  tho 
peace  of  the  country  consistently  with  the  principles  of  the  message,  and 
yet  ao  as  to  enable  the  Government  to  fulfil  ail  its  duties,  and  meet  its  own 
wishes,  and  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  regard  to 
the  suppression  of  the  African  slave-trade,  it  was  announced  that  the  Eng- 
lish Government  had  appointed  Lord  Ashburton  as  special  minister  to  this 
country,  fully  authorized  to  treat  of  and  definitely  settle  all  matters  in 
difference  between  the  t 
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warded  to  Mr.  Everett  reapecting  any  of  those  matters.  You  perceive, 
then,  tbat.  up  to  the  present  moment,  we  rest  upon  the  sentiments  of  the 
message ;  hejond  the  fair  sct)pe  and  purpoi't  of  that  document  we  ase 
not  committed  on  the  one  hand  or  on  the  other  We  reierve 
undin  in  ff     pro 

ec        mb        d  m 
p  m  p        g  fr  m  ni 


mg  p  »  mg 

the  French  Government  that  the  pnuciples  of  that  message  would  be 
adhered  to,  and  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  would  regret  to 
Bee  other  nations,  especially  France,  an  old  ally  of  the  United  States,  and 
a  distinguished  champion  of  the  liberty  of  the  seas,  agree  to  any  arrange- 
ment between  other  states  which  might,  in  its  influences,  produce  effects 
nnJavorable  to  tiiia  country,  and  to  which  arrangement,  therefore,  this 
country  itself  might  not  be  able  to  accede, 

"  The  President  directs  me  to  say  that  he  approvea  jonr  letter,  and 
warmly  commends  the  motives  which  animated  yon  in  presenting  it.  The 
whole  snbject  is  now  before  us  here,  or  will  be  shortly,  as  Lord  Ashburton 
arrived  last  evening ;  and  without  intending  to  intimate  at  pr^ent  what 
modes  of  settling  this  point  of  difference  with  England  will  be  proposed, 
you  may  receive  two  propositions  as  certain : 

"  1,  That,  in  the  absence  of  treaty  stipulations,  the  United  States  will 
maintain  the  immunity  of  merchant-vessels  on  the  seas  to  the  ftiilest  ex- 
tent which  the  law  of  nations  authorizes. 

3.  That,  if  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  animated  by  a  sin- 
cere desire  to  put  an  end  to  the  African  slave-trade,  shall  be  induced  to 
enter  into  treaty  stipulations  for  that  purpose  with  any  foreign  power, 
those  stipulations  will  be  snch  as  shall  be  strictly  limited  to  their  true  and 
single  object,  snch  as  shall  not  be  embarrassing  to  innocent  commerce, 
and  such,  especially,  as  shall  neither  imply  any  inequality,  nor  can  tend 
in  any  way  to  establish  such  inequality  in  their  practical  operations. 

"  Ton  are  requested  to  communicate  these  ssntiments  to  Iff.  Guizot  at 
■the  same  time  that  yon  signify  to  him  the  President's  approbation  of  your 
letter;  and  are  requested  to  add  an  expression  of  the  sincere  pleasure 
which  it  gives  the  President  to  see  the  constant  sensibility  of  the  French 
Government  to  the  maintenance  of  the  great  principles  of  national  equality 
upon  the  ocean.  Truly  sympathiring  with  that  Government  in  abhorrence 
of  the  African  slave-trade,  he  appreciates  the  high  motives  and  the  com- 
prehensive views  of  the  tine,  permanent  interest  of  mankind,  which  in- 
duces it  to  act  with  great  caution  in  giving  i 
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Busceptible  of  interpretations,  or  of  modes  of  execution,  which  might  be 
ia  opposition  to  the  independence  of  nations  and  the  fteedom  of  the  seas, 
"  I  am,  etc., 

"  Dahlel  Webster. 
"  Lewis  Cas9,  Esq.,  etc,  etc.,  etc." 

This  was  followed  by  a  private  letter  to  General  Casa, 
infonaing  him  of  the  state  of  things  here  down  to  its  date, 
the  25th  of  April : 

■'  WAaHiNQTOB,  ^Si  April.  W&. 

"JIy  dear  Sir:  I  have  your  private  letter  of  the  13th  March.  Its 
contents  are  interesting,  as  I  perceive  the  lively  concern  still  manifested 
toward  what  we  may  do  here  respecting  the  right  of  visit  and  of  search. 
We  keep  ourselves  as  cool  as  possible  on  this  subject,  not  intending  tu 
surrender  any  point  of  national  interests  or  national  honor,  and  yet  re- 
solved to  fulfil  all  oar  duties  respecting  the  abolition  of  the  Atncan  slave- 
trade.  We  have  come  to  no  nnderstanding  as  yet  with  Lord  Ashbuiton 
upon  any  of  the  questions  in  difference  between  the  two  countries, 
although  we  have  conversed  freely  iu  regard  to  them  all.  He  mani- 
frats  a  good  spirit,  and  assures  ns  of  the  amiable  temper  of  his  Gov- 
ernments    There  are  serious  difficulties,  however,  on  some  of  the  ques- 

"Tou  ■will  have  learned  that  the  ground  assumed  by  ns  in  the  Creole 
case  was  wholly  misunderstood  in  Europe  at  the  time  you  vrrote  me  on 
that  subject.  The  points  debated  in  the  English  House  of  Lords,  you 
will  have  seen,  were  quite  braide  the  real  question.  We  know  not  how 
the  feeta  of  the  Creole  case  may  eventually  turn  out,  but  the  general 
principles  stated  in  my  letter  to  Mr.  Everett  we  shall  never  relinquish. 
The  boundary  question  is  one  of  the  mi:st  troublesome.  I  am  most 
anxious  to  terminate  that  by  a  just  compromise,  but  State  claims  inter- 
fere, and  the  matter  thus  becomes  complicated.  I  will  try  to  send  you 
by  this  conveyance  a  letter  addressed  by  me  to  the  Governors  of  Massa^ 
chusettB  and  Mdne  respectively.  The  Governor  of  the  former  State  feels 
himself  authorized  to  appoint  commissioners,  and  the  Governor  of  the 
latter  will  assemble  the  Legislature. 

"  Tonrs,  with  Ter>  kind  regard, 

"Dakiei,  Wgbstee. 

"  General  Cass." 

The  conspicuous  attitude  in  which  General  Cass  had  thua 
placed  himself  in  Europe,  in  reference  to  this  subject,  led  him 
to  feci  himself  personally  ideutilied  with  opposition  to  the  rio-hl 
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of  search  m  every  form,  and  to  think  that  his  own  reputation 
was  involved  in  the  action  which  might  bo  taken  upon  it  by 
hia  Government  in  the  negotiations  with  Lord  Ashburton. 
When,  therefore,  he  received  from  Mr.  Webster  an  official 
communieation  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington  and  the  accom- 
panying correspondence,  he  thonght  that  the  result  of  the 
negotiation  had  a  prejudicial  bearing  on  hia  own  position.  Mr. 
Webster  bad  indeed  pointed  out  to  him,  in  his  dispatch  com- 
municating the  treaty,  what  had  now  become  tlie  American 
policy,  namely : 

"  First.  Innjependeiit,  but  cordially  concurrent  efforts  of  maritime  states 
to  Buppreas,  as  for  as  possible,  the  trade  on  the  coast,  by  means  of  com- 
petent and  well-appointed  squadrons,  to  watch  the  shores  and  scour  the 
neighboring  seas.  Secondly.  Concurrent,  becoming  remonstrance  with  all 
Governments  who  tolerate  within  their  territories  markets  for  the  pur- 
chase of  Afripa.n  negroes.  There  is  much  reason  to  believe  that,  if  other 
states,  professing  equal  hostility  to  this  nefarious  traffic,  would  ^ve 
their  own  powerful  concurrence  and  cooperation  to  these  remonstrauces, 
the  general  effect  wonld  be  satisfactory,  and  that  the  cupidity  and 
crimes  of  individuals  would  at  length  cease  to  find  both  their  tempta- 
tion and  their  reward  in  the  bosom  of  Christian  States,  and  in  the  peimis- 
sion  of  Christian  Governments. 

"It  win  still  remain  for  each  Government  to  revise,  execute,  and  make 
more  effectual  its  own  municipal  law  against  its  subjects  or  citizens  who 
shall  be  concerned  in,  or  in  any  way  give  aid  or  countenance  to  others 
concerned  in  this  tjaflic. 

"  Tou  are  at  liberty  to  make  the  contents  of  this  dispatch  known  to 
the  French  Government." 

Yet,  notwithstanding  this  clear  annunciation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  action  which  lay  at  the  basis  of  the  treaty,  General 
Cass  was  dissatisfied  with  it. 

It  should  be  mentioned  in  this  connection,  however,  that 
General  Cass,  on  the  19th  of  September,  before  he  bad  re- 
ceived information  of  the.  treaty,  had  asked  to  be  recalled,  on 
account  of  his  private  affairs,  and  without  assigning  as  a  reason 
any  thing  in  respect  to  his  personal  relation  to  the  subject  of 
the  right  of  search  or  any  other  public  question.  The  Presi- 
dent's a^ent  to  his  resignation  was  communicated  to  him  by 
a  dispatch,  dated  on  the  11th  of  October,  with  expressions  of 
the  fullest  approbation  of  his  official  conrso.     But,  in  abo;it 
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three  weeks  after  tliie  acceptance  of  his  resignation,  there  was 
received  at  the  Department  of  State  a  dispatch  from  General 
Case,  dated  at  Paris,  on  the  3d  of  October,'  objecting  to  the 
treaty,  and  complaining  that  he  could  no  longer  remain  in 
France,  honorably  to  himself  or  advantageously  to  his  coun- 
try ;  and  asserting  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Government  had 
placed  him  in  a  false  position,  from  which  he  could  only  escape 
by  returning  homo.  He  arrived  in  New  York  about  the  mid- 
dle of  November. 

Mr.WebsteJithought.this  an  extraordinary  step  to  be  taken 
by  a  foreign  minister  in  relation  to  a  transaction  that  had  been 
already  closed  by  the  action  of  his  Government  at  home,  and 
with  which  that  minister  had  had  no  official  connection.  It 
was,  in  fact,  a  protest  f^ainst  the  treaty  by  a  public  officer 
who  was  not  concerned  in  its  negotiation  or  ratification  ;  and 
it  therefore  appeared  to  Mr,  Webster  to  call  for  an  answer ; 
not  only  that  it  might  not  be  drawn  into  precedent,  biit  that 
the  public  records  of  the  country  might  contain  the  proper 
refutation  of  the  objections  to  the  treaty  which  General  Cass 
had  seen  fit  to  place  upon  these  same  records.  The  answer  was 
accordingly  prepared,  and  dated  on  tjie  14th  of  November ; 
and  a  copy  of  it  was  delivered  to  General  Cass  after  his  arrival 
in  this  country. 

In  this  answer  Mr.  "Webster  said  : 

"  Tour  Jetter  has  caused  the  President  considerable  concern.  Enter- 
taining a  lively  sense  of  the  respectable  and  iiaeful  manner  in  which  you 
have  discharged  for  several  years  the  duties  of  an  important  foreign  mis- 
sion, it  occasions  him  real  regret  and  pain  that  your  last  official  communi- 
cation should  be  of  auch  a  charaeter  as  that  he  cannot  give  to  it  his  entire 
and  cordial  approbation, 

"  It  appears  to  be  intended  as  a  sort  of  protest,  or  remonstrajicc,  in 
the  form  of  an  official  dispatch,  against  a  transaction  of  the  Government 
to  which  you  were  not  a  party,  in  which  jou  had  no  agency  whatever,  and 
f      tl  ult  of  which  you  were  no  way  answerable.     This  would  seem 

mi    11  1  and  estraordinary  proceeding.    In  common  with  every  other 

tl  f  the  republic,  you  have  an  unquestionable  right  to  form  opinions 

p       p  blic  transactjous,  and  the  conduct  of  public  men ;  bnt  it  will 

h    dly  be  thought  to  be  among  either  the  duties  or  the  privileges  of  a 

m  ni  te     broad  to  make  formal  remonstrances  and  protests  against  pro 

Tbis  dispatch  arrived  in  New  York  on  the  6th  of  Xoverobcr. 
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ceedings  of  the  various  branches  of  the  Govemment  at  home  upon  sub- 
jects in  relation  to  which  he  himaelf  has  not  been  chained  with  any  duty, 
or  partaken  any  responsibility, 

"  The  negotiation  and  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  President  and  Senate.  They  had  acted  upon  this  im- 
portant subject  according  to  their  convictions  of  duty  and  of  the  public 
interest,  and  had  ratified  the  treaty.  It  was  a  thing  done ;  and,  although 
your  opinion  might  be  at  variance  with  that  of  the  President  and  Senate, 
it  is  not  perceived  that  you  had  any  causo  of  complaint,  remonstrance, 
or  protest,  more  than  any  other  citizen  who  might  entertain  the  same 
opinion. 

"  In  your  letter  of  the  17th  of  September,  requesting  your  recall,  you 
observe:  '  The  mail,  by  the  steam-packet  which  left  Boston  the  1st  instant, 
has  jnat  arrived,  and  has  brought  intelligence  of  the  ratification  of  the 
treaties  recently  concluded  with  Great  Britain.  All  apprehensions,  there- 
fore, of  any  immediate  difficnlties  with  that  country  are  at  an  end,  and  I 
do  not  see  that  auj  public  interest  demands  my  further  residence  in 
Europe.  I  can  no  longer  be  useful  here,  and  the  state  of  my  private 
affairs  requires  my  presence  at  home.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  beg 
you  to  submit  to  the  President  ray  wish  for  permission  to  retire  from  this 
mission,  and  to  return  to  the  United  States  without  delay,' 

"  As  you  appeared  at  that  time  not  to  be  acquainted  with  the  provi- 
aions  of  the  treaty,  it  was  inferred  that  your  desire  to  return  home  pro- 
ceeded from  the  conviction  tiat,  inasm-ueh  a»  aM  apprehenaiorts  of  imme- 
diate differences  with  Oreat  SHtain  were  at  an  end,  you  would  no  longer  be 
useful  at  Paris. 

"  Placing  this  interpretation  on  your  letter,  and  believing,  as  you  yourself 
allege,  that  yoilr  long  absence  abroad  rendered  it  desirable  for  you  to  give 
some  attention  to  your  private  alSiirs  in  this  country,  the  President  lost 
no  time  in  yielding  to  your  request,  and,  in  doing  so,  signified  to  you  the 
Bentiments  of  approbation  which  he  entertained  for  your  conduct  abroad. 
You  may,  then,  well  imagine  the  great  astonishment  which  the  declaration, 
contained  in  your  dispatch  of  the  3d  of  October,  that  yon  could  no  longer 
remain  in  France  honorably  to  yourself  or  advantageously  to  the  country, 
and  that  the  proceedings  of  this  Government  had  placed  you  in  a  false 
position,  from  which  you  could  escape  only  by  returning  home,  created  in 
his  miud. 

"  The  President  perceives  not  the  aliglitflst  foundation  for  these  opin- 
ions. He  cannot  see  how  your  usefulness,  as  minister  to  France,  should 
be  terminated  by  the  settlement  of  difficulties  and  disputes  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.  You  have  been  charged  with  no  duties 
connected  with  the  settlement  of  these  questions,  or  in  any  way  relating  to 
them,  beyond  the  cornmunication  to  the  French  Govemment  of  the  Presi- 
dent's approbation  of  your  letter  of  the  13th  of  February,  written  without 
previous  instructions  from  this  department, 

"This  Government  is  not  informed  of  any  other  act  or  proceeding  of 
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yonrs  connected  with  any  pait  of  the  subject,  nor  does  it  know  that  your 
official  conduct  and  cliaraeter  have  T>ecome  in  any  other  way  connected 
with,  the  question  of  the  right  of  search ;  and  that  letter  having  been 
approved,  and  the  French  Government  having  been  so  informed,  the 
President  is  altogether  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  you  can  regard  your- 
self as  placed  in  a  fiilse  position.  If  the  character  or  conduct  of  any  one 
was  to  be  affected,  it  could  only  be  the  character  and  conduct  of  the 
President  himself.  The  Government  has  done  nothing,  most  assuredly,  to 
place  yon  in  a  false  position.  Hepresenting  your  country  at  a  foreign 
court,  you  saw  a  transaction  about  to  take  place  between  the  Government 
to  which  you  were  accredited  and  another  power,  which  you  thonght 
might  have  a  prgudicial  effect  on  the  interest  of  your  own  conntry. 
Thinking,  aa  it  Is  to  be  presumed,  that  the  case  was  too  pressing  to 
wait  for  inatntctions,  you  presented  a  protest  against  that  transaction,  and 
your  Government  approved  your  proceeding.  This  is  your  only  official 
connection  with  the  whole  subject.  If,  after  this,  the  President  had 
sanctioned  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty,  and  the  8enate  had  ratified  it, 
containing  provisions  in  the  highest  degree  objectionable,  however  the 
G«vermnent  might  be  discredited,  your  exemption  fi^im  all  blame  and 
censure  would  have  been  complete.  Having  delivered  your  letter  of  the 
13th  of  February  to  the  French  Sovemment,  and  having  recrived  the 
President's  approbation  of  that  proceeding,  it  is  most  manifest  that  you 
could  be  in  no  degree  responsible  for  what  should  be  done  afterward,  and 
done  by  others.  The  President,  therefore,  cannot  conceive  what  particu- 
lar or  personal  interest  of  yours  was  afl'ected  by  the  subsequent  negotia- 
tion here,  or  how  the  treaty,  the  result  of  that  negotiation,  should  put  an 
end  to  your  usefulness  as  a  public  minister  at  the  Court  of  France,  or  in 
any  way  affect  your  official  character  or  conduct. 

"  It  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  such  a  proceeding  aa  you  have  seen 
fit  to  adopt  might  produce  much  inconvenience,  and  even  serious  pre- 
judice to  the  public  interests.  Tour  opinion  is  against  the  treaty,  a 
treaty  concluded  and  formally  ratified  ;  and,  to  support  that  opinion, 
while  yet  in  the  service  of  the  Government,  you  put  a  construction  on 
its  provisions  such  as  yonr  own  Government  does  not  put  upon  them, 
such  as  you  must  be  aware  the  enlightened  public  of  Europe  does  not 
put  upon  them,  and  such  as  England  herself  has  not  put  upon  them  as 
yet,  so  far  as  we  know. 

"It  may  become  necessary,  hereafter,  to  publish  your  letter  in  con- 
nection with  other  correspondence  of  the  mission  ;  and,  although  it  is 
not  to  be  presumed  that  you  looked  to  such  publication,  because  such 
a  presumption  would  impute  to  you  a  claim  to  put  forth  your  private 
opinions  upon  the  conduct  of  the  President  and  Senate  in  a  transaction 
finished  and  concluded,  through  the  imposing  form  of  a  public  dispatch ; 
yet,  if  published,  it  cannot  lie  foreseen  how  f^r  England  might  hereafter 
rely  on  your  authority  for  a  construction  favorable  to  her  ( 
and  inconsistent  with  the  interest  and  honor  of  the  United  States. 
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certain  that  voii  would  most  sedulously  desire  to  avoid  any  such  atti.tude. 
Tou  would  be  alow  to  exj  ress  jpinions  in  a  solema  and  official  form 
favorable  to  another  g  vemment  m  I  oi  tlip  authority  of  which  opinions 
tnat  other  government  might  hereaftei  found  new  claims  or  set  up  new 
pretensions  It  la  fir  tlus  reason  as  well  as  others,  that  the  President 
feels  BO  much  regiet  at  your  desire  )f  placing  your  construction  of  the 
provisions  ot  the  treaty  ai  d  jour  obicctions  to  those  provisions,  according 
to  your  constraction,  upon  the  records  of  the  Government. 

"  Before  examining  the  several  objections  suggested  by  you,  it  may  be 
proper  to  take  notice  of  what  you  say  upon  the  course  of  the  negotiation. 
In  regard  to  this,  having  observed  that  the  national  dignity  of  the  United 
States  had  not  been  compromised  down  to  the  time  of  the  President's 
message  to  the  last  session  of  Congress,  you  proceed  to  say :  '  But  England 
then  ui^d  the  United  States  to  enter  into  a  conventional  arrangement  by 
which  we  might  be  pledged  to  concur  with  her  in  measures  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  slave-trade.  Till  then  we  had  executed  our  own  laws  in 
our  own  way.  But,  yielding  to  this  application,  and  departing  from  our 
former  principle  of  avoiding  European  combinations  upon  subjects  not 
American,  we  stipulated  in  a  solemn  treaty  that  we  would  carry  into 
effect  our  own  laws,  and  fixed  tlie  minimum  force  we  would  employ  for 
that  purpose.' 

"  The  President  cannot  conceive  how  you  should  have  been  led  to 
adventure  upon  such  a  statement  as  this.  It  is  but  a  tigsue  of  mis- 
takes. England  did  not  urge  rtie  United  States  to  enter  into  this  conven- 
tional arrangement.  The  United  States  yielded  to  no  application  from 
England.  The  proposition  for  abolishing  the  slave-trade,  as  it  stands  in 
the  treaty,  was  an  American  proposition;  it  originated  with  the  Executive 
Government  of  the  United  States,  which  cheerfully  assnuies  all  its  respon- 
sibility. It  stands  upon  it  as  its  own  mode  of  fulfilling  its  duties,  and 
accomplishing  its  object.  Nor  have  the  United  States  departed  in  this 
treaty  in  the  slightest  degree  from  their  former  principles  of  avoiding 
European  combinations  upon  subjects  not  American,  because  the  abolition 
of  the  African  slave-trade  is  an  American  subject  as  emphatically  as  it  is  a 
European  subject ;  and  indeed  more  so,  inasmuch  as  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  took  the  first  great  steps  in  declaring  that  trade  unlaw- 
ful, and  in  attempting  its  extinction.  The  abolition  of  this  traflic  is  an 
object  of  the  highest  interest  to  the  American  people  and  the  American 
Government ;  and  you  seem  strangely  to  have  ovei'looked  altogether  the 
important  fact  that,  nearly  thirty  years  ^o,  by  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  the 
United  States  bound  themselves,  by  solemn  compact  with  England,  to  con- 
tinue 'their  eflbrts  to  promote  its  entire  abolition,'  both  parties  pledging 
themselves  by  that  treaty  to  use  their  best  endeavors  to  accomplish  so 
desirable  an  object, 

"  Again,  you  speak  of  an  important  concession  made  to  the  renewed 
application  of  England.  But  the  treaty,  let  it  be  repeated,  makes  no  con- 
cession to  England  whatever.     It  complies  with  no  demand,  grants  no 
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application,  conforms  to  no  request.  All  these  statements,  thus  by  you 
made,  and  which  are  so  exceedingly  erroneous,  seem  calculated  to  hold  up 
the  idea  that,  in  this  treaty,  your  Government  has  been  acting  a  subordi- 
nate, or  even  a  complying  part. 

"The  President  is  not  a  little  startled  that  you  should  make  Buch 
totally  groundless  assumptions  of  fiict,  and  then  leave  a  discreditable  in- 
ference to  be  drawn  from  them.  He  directs  me  not  only  to  repel  this 
inference  a3  it  ought  to  be  repelled,  but  also  to  bring  to  jour  serious  con- 
sideration and  reflection  the  propriety  of  such  an  assumed  narration  of 
facts  as  your  diapateh,  in  this  respect,  puts  forth, 

"  Having  informed  the  department  that  a  copy  of  the  letter  of  the 
34th  of  August,  addre^ed  by  me  to  you,  had  been  delivered  to  M.  Guizot, 
you  proceed  to  say ;  '  In  executing  this  duty,  I  felt  too  well  what  was  due 
to  my  Government  and  country  to  intimate  my  regret  to  a  foreign  power 
that  some  declaration  had  not  preceded  the  treaty,  or  some  stipulation 
accompanied  it  by  which  the  extraordinary  pretension  of  Great  Britain,  to 
search  our  ships  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  first  pnt  forth  to  the  world 
by  Lord  Palmerston  on  the  37th  of  August,  1841,  and  on  tlie  13th  of  Oc- 
tober following  ^ain  peremptorily  claimed  as  a  right  by  Lord  Aberdeen, 
would  have  been  abrogated  as  equally  incompatible  with  the  laws  of 
nations  and  with  the  independence  of  the  United  States,  ,  I  confined  my- 
self, therefore,  to  a  simple  communication  of  your  letter.'  It  may  be  true 
that  the  British  pretendon  leads  necessarily  to  consequences  as  broad  and 
general  as  your  statement.  But  it  is  no  fiiore  than  fair  to  state  that  pre- 
tension in  the  words  of  the  British  Government  itself,  and  then  it  be- 
comes matter  of  consideration  and  argument  how  broad  and  extensive 
it  really  is," 

Ml.  .Webster  having  thus  stated  tlie  precise  position  of  the 
British  Government  previoue  to  the  commencement  of  the 
negotiations  at  Washington,  proceeded  as  follovira  : 

"  Yon  observe  that  you  think  a  just  self-respect  required  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  to  demand  of  Lord  Ashbnrton  a  distinct 
renunciation  of  the  British  claims  to  search  our  vessels  previous  to  enter- 
ing into  any  negotiation.  The  (4overument  has  thought  otherwise ;  and 
this  appears  to  be  your  main  objection  to  the  treaty,  if  indeed  it  be  not 
the  only  one  which  is  clearly  and  ilistinctly  stated.  The  Government  of 
the  United  States  supposed  that,  in  this  respect,  it  stood  in  a  position  in 
which  it  had  no  occasion  to  demand  any  thing,  or  ask  for  any  thing,  of 
England.  The  British  pretenmon,  whatever  it  was,  or  however  extensive, 
was  well  known  to  the  President  at  the  date  of  his  message  to  Congress, 
at  the  opening  of  the  last  session.  And  I  must  be  allowed  to  remind 
you  how  the  President  treated  this  sul^ect  in  that  communication, 

"  'However  desirous  the  United  States  may  be,'  said  he,  '  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  slave-trade,  they  cannot  consent  to  intei'polations  into  the 
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maritime  code  at  the  mere  will  and  pleasure  of  other  govenmients.  "We 
deny  the  right  of  any  such  interpolation  to  any  one,  or  all  the  nations  of. 
the  earth,  without  our  consent.  We  claim  to  have  a  Toice  in  all  amend- 
ments or  alterations  of  that  code ;  and,  when  we  are  given  to  understand, 
as  in  this  instance,  by  a  foreign  government,  that  its  treaties  witli  other 
nations  cannot  be  executed  without  the  establishment  and  entbrcement 
of  new  principles  of  maiitime  police,  to  be  applied  without  our  consent, 
we  must  employ  a  language  neither  of  equivocal  import  nor  susceptible  of 
misconstruction.  American  citizens,  prosecuting  a  lawful  commerce  in  the 
African  seas,  under  the  flag  of  their  country,  are  not  responsible  for  the 
abuse  or  unlawfiil  use  of  that  flag  by  others,  nor  can  they  rightfully,  on 
account  of  any  such  alleged  abuses,  be  interrupted,  molested,  or  detained, 
while  on  the  ocean ;  and,  if  thus  molested  and  detained  while  pursuing 
honest  voyages  in  the  usual  way,  and  violating  no  laws  themselves,  they 
are  unquestionably  entitled  to  indemnity.' 

■'  This  declaration  of  the  President  stands :  not  a  syllable  of  it  has 
been,  or  will  be,  retracted.  The  principles  which  it  announces  rest  on 
their  inherent  justice  and  propriety,  on  their  conformity  to  public  law,  and, 
so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  on  the  determination  and  ability  of  the  coun- 
try to  maintain  them.  To  these  principles  the  Goyernment  is  pledged, 
and  that  pledge  it  will  be  at  all  times  ready  to  redeem. 

"  Bat  what  is  your  own  language  on  this  point  ?  You  say,  '  This 
claim '  (the  British  claim)  '  thus  asserted  and  supported,  was  promptly  met, 
and  firmly  repelled  by  the  President  in  his  message  at  the  commencement 
of  the  last  session  of  Congress ;  and,  in  your  letter  to  me,  approving  the 
course  I  had  adopted  in  relation  to  the  question  of  the  ratification  by 
France  of  the  Quintuple  Treaty,  you  consider  the  principles  of  that  mes- 
sage as  the  established  policy  of  the  Government.'  And  you  add, '  80  far 
our  national  dignity  was  uncompromitted.'  If  this  be  so,  what  is  there 
which  has  since  occurred  to  compromit  this  dignity  ?  You  shall  youraelf  be 
judge  of  this ;  because  you  say,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  your  letter,  that 
'  the  mutual  rights  of  the  parties  are,  in  this  respect,  wholly  untouched.' 
If,  then,  the  British  pretension  had  been  promptly  met  and  (irmly  re- 
pelled by  the  President's  message ;  if,  so  far,  our  national  dignity  had 
not  been  compromitted ;  and  if,  as  you  further  say,  our  rights  remain 
wholly  untouched  by  any  subsequent  act  or  proceeding,  what  ground  is 
there  on  which  to  found  complaint  against  the  treaty! 

"  But  your  sentiments  on  this  point  do  not  concur  with  the  opinions 
of  your  Government.  That  Government  ia  of  opinion  that  the  sentiments 
of  the  mess^e,  which  you  so  highly  approve,  are  reaffirmed  and  corrobo- 
rated by  the  treaty  and  the  correspondence  accompanying  it.  The  very 
oligect  sought  to  be  obtained,  in  proposing  the  mode  adopted  for  abolish- 
ing the  slave-trade,  was  to  take  away  ail  pretence  whatever  for  interrupt- 
ing lawful  commerce  by  the  visitation  of  American  vessels. 

"Allow  me  to  refer  you,  on  this  point,  to  the  following  passage  in  the 
message  of  the  President  to  the  Senate  accompanying  the  treaty ; 
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"  'In  mj  message,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  session  of  Con- 
greaa,  I  endeaTored  to  state  the  principles  which  this  Government  sup- 
ports respecting  the  right  of  search  and  the  immunity  of  flags.  Desirous 
of  maintainiag  those  principles  fully,  at  the  same  time  that  existing  obli- 
gations should  be  fulfilled,  I  have  thought  it  most  consistent  with  the 
dignity  and  honor  of  the  country  that  it  should  execute  its  own  laws,  and 
perform  its  own  obligations  by  its  own  means  aad  its  own  power.  The 
examination  or  visitation  of  the  merchant-vessels  of  one  nation  by  the 
cmiaers  of  another,  for  any  pnrposes  except  those  known  and  acknowledged 
by  the  law  of  nations,  under  whatever  restraints  or  regulations  it  may  take 
place,  may  lead  to  dangerous  results.  It  is  tai  better  by  other  means  to 
supeisede  any  supposed  necessity,  or  any  motive  for  such  examination  or 
vmt.  Interference  with  a  merchant- vessel  by  an  anned  cruiser  is  always  a 
delicate  proceeding,  apt  to  touch  the  point  of  national  honor  as  well  aa  to 
affect  the  interests  of  individnals.  It  has  be«n  thought,  therefore,  expedi- 
ent, not  only  in  accordance  with  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  as  removing  all  pretext  on  the  part  of  others  for 
violating  the  immnaitice  of  the  American  flag  upon  the  seas,  as  they  exist 
and  are  defined  by  the  law  of  nations,  to  enter  into  the  articles  now  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate.  The  treaty  which  I  now  submit  to  you  proposes  no 
alteration,  mitigation,  or  modification  of  the  rules  of  the  law  of  nations. 
It  provides,  simply,  that  each  of  the  two  Governments  shall  maintain  on 
the  coast  of  AMca  a  sufficient  squadron  to  enfoice,  aepanteh  and  respec- 
tively, the  laws,  rights,  and  obligations  of  the  two  countries  lor  the  sup- 
pression of  the  slave-trade.' 

"In  the  actual  piwtnre  of  things  the  President  thought  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  standing  on  its  own  rights  and  its  own 
solemn  declarations,  would  only  weaken  its  position  bv  mailing  such  a 
demand  as  appears  to  yon  to  have  been  expedient  We  maintain  the 
public  law  of  the  world  as  ne  leceive  it,  and  understand  it  to  be  estab- 
lished. We  defend  our  own  nghta  and  our  own  honor,  meeting  all 
aggression  at  the  boundary.     Here  we  miy  well  stop 

"  Ton  are  pleased  to  observe  that,  '  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
assertion  of  the  British  claim,  m  the  correspondence  of  the  Bntish  secre- 
taries, and  of  its  denial  by  the  President  ot  the  United  States,  the  eyes  of 
Europe  were  upon  these  two  great  naval  powers,  one  of  which  had 
advanced  a  pretension,  and  avowed  hei  determination  to  enforce  it,  which 
might  at  any  moment  bring  them  mto  eollibion  ' 

"  It  is  certainly  true  that  the  attention  ot  Europe  has  been  very  much 
awakened  of  late  years  to  the  general  subject,  and  quite  alive,  also,  to 
whatever  m^ht  take  place  in  r^ai'd  to  it  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.  And  it  is  highly  satisfactoiy  to  find  that,  so  fer  as  we  can 
learn,  the  opinion  is  universal  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
has  fully  sustained  its  rights  and  its  d^nity  by  the  treaty  which  has  been 
concluded.  Europe,  we  believe,  is  happy  to  see  that  a  collision,  which 
might  have  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  whole  civilized  world,  has  been 
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avoided  in  a  manner  wbich  reconciles  the  performance  of  a  high  national 
duty,  and  the  fulfilment  of  positive  stipulations,  with  the  perfect  immunity 
of  flags  and  tlie  equality  of  nations  upon  the  ocean,  I  must  be  permitted 
to  add,  that,  from  every  agent  of  the  Government  abroad  who  has  beea 
heard  from  on  the  subject,  with  the  single  exception  of  your  own  letter 
(an  esception  most  deeply  regretted),  as  well  as  from  every  part  of  Europe 
where  mailtime  rights  have  advocates  and  defenders,  we  have  received 
nothing  but  congrattdaiion.  And,  at  this  moment,  if  the  general  aourees 
of  information  may  be  trusted,  our  example  has  recommended  itself 
already  to  the  regard  of  states  the  most  jealous  of  British  ascendency  at 
Bea;  and  the  treaty  against  which  you  remonstrate  may  soon  come  to  be 
esteemed  by  them  as  a  fit  model  for  imitation. 

"  Toward  the  close  of  your  dispatch  you  are  pleased  to  say  :  '  By  the 
recent  treaty  we  are  to  keep  a  squadron  upon  the  coast  of  Africa.  We 
have  kept  one  there  for  years ;  during  the  whole  term,  indeed,  of  these 
efforts  to  put  a  stop  to  this  most  iniquitous  commerce.  The  effect  of  the 
treaty  is  therefore  to  render  it  obligatory  upon  ua,  by  a  convention,  to  do 
what  we  have  long  done  voluntarily ;  to  place  our  municipal  laws,  in 
some  measure,  beyond  the  rea«h  of  Congress,'  Should  '  the  effect  of  the 
treaty  be  to  place  our  municipal  laws,  in  some  measure,  beyond  the 
reach  of  .Congress,'  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  al!  treaties  containing 
obligations  necessarily  do  this.  All  treaties  of  commerce  do  it ;  and, 
indeed,  there  is  hardly  a  treaty  existing,  to  which  the  United  States 
are  party,  which  does  not,  to  some  extent,  or  in  some  way,  restrain 
the  legislative  power.  Treaties  could  not  be  made  without  producmg 
this  effect. 

"  But  your  remark  would  seem  to  imply  that,  in  your  judgment,  there 
is  something  derogatory  to  the  character  and  dignity  of  the  country  in 
thus  stipulating  with  a  foreign  power  for  a  concurrent  effort  to  execute 
the  laws  of  each.  It  would  be  a  sufficient  refutation  of  this  objection  to 
say,  that,  if  in  this  arrangement  there  be  any  thing  derogatory  to  the 
character  and  dignity  of  one  party,  it  must  be  equally  derogatory,  since 
the  stipulation  is  perfectly  mutual,  to  the  character  and  dignity  of  both. 
But  it  is  derogatory  to  the  character  and  dignity  of  neither. 

"  The  objection  seems  to  proceed  still  upon  the  implied  ground  that 
the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  is  more  a  dntj  of  Great  Britain,  or  a  more 
leading  object  with  her,  than  it  is  or  should  be  with  us ;  as  if,  in  this 
great  effort  of  civilized  nations  to  do  away  the  most  cruel  traffic  that  ever 
scourged  or  disgraced  the  world,  we  had  not  as  high  and  honorable,  as 
just  and  merciful  a  part  to  act  as  any  other  nation  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Let  it  be  forever  remembered  that,  in  this  great  work  of  humanity 
and  justice,  the  United  States  took  the  lead  themselves.  This  Government 
declared  the  slave-trade  unlawful ;  and,  in  this  declaration,  it  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  great  powgrs  of  Europe.  This  Government  declared  the 
slave-trade  to  be  piracy ;  and,  in  this,  too,  its  example  has  been  followed 
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bj  other  Btateg.  This  Government,  this  young  Government,  springiag  up 
in  this  New  World  within  half  a  century,  founded  on  the  broadest  prin- 
ciples of  civil  liberty,  and  sustained  bj  the  moral  sense  and  intelligence  of 
the  people,  has  gone  in  advance  of  all  other  nations  in  summoning  the 
civilized  world  to  a  common  effort  to  pat  down  and  destroy  a  nefarious 
trafftc  reproachful  to  human  nature.  It  has  not  deemed,  and  it  does  not 
deem,  that  it  suffers  any  derogation  from  its  character  or  its  dignity  if,  in 
seeking  to  fulfil  this  sacred  duty,  it  act,  as  far  as  necessary,  on  fair  and 
equal  terms  of  concert  with  other  powers  having  in  view  the  same  praise- 
worthy object.  Such  were  its  sentiments  when  it  entered  into  the  solemn 
stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent ;  such  were  its  sentiments  when  it  re- 
quested England  to  concur  with  ns  in  declaring  the  slave-trade  to  be 
piracy  ;  and  such  are  the  sentiments  which  it  has  manifested  on  all  other 
proper  occasions. 

"  In  conclusion,  I  have  to  repeat  the  CKpression  of  the  President's  deep 
regret  at  the  general  tone  and  character  of  your  letter,  and  to  assure  you 
of  the  great  happiness  it  would  have  afforded  him  if,  concurring  with  the 
judgment  of  the  President  and  Senate,  concnrring  with  what  appears  to 
be  the  general  sense  of  the  conntry,  concurring  in  al!  the  manifestations 
of  enlightened  public  opinion  in  Europe,  you  had  seen  nothing  m  the 
treaty  of  the  9th  of  August  to  which  jou  could  not  give  your  ccidiil 
approbation." 

To  this  letter  General  Cass,  writing  from  New  York,  re- 
plied, on  the  11th  of  December,  defending  his  own  letter  of 
October  3d,  and  reiterating  bia  objections  to  the  treaty.  Mr. 
Webster  prepared  a  reply  which  was  dated  on  the  20th  of  De- 
cember, and  was  in  the  hands  of  a  elert  to  be  copied  when 
General  Cass  arrived  in  Washington.  After  several  interviews 
between  General  Cass  and  the  President  and  Mj.  Webster,  the 
reply  waa  withheld.  It  became  necessary,  however,  in  the  fol- 
lowing February,  that  the  correspondence  should  be  laid  before 
Congress.  Mr,  Webster's  reply  to  General  Cass's  letter  of  De- 
cember 11th  was  then  forwarded  to  hira  at  Detroit,  and  a  copv 
of  it  was  embraced  in  the  correspondence  anbmitted  to  Con- 
gress. General  Cass  complained  of  this  in  a  letter  written  from 
Detroit  on  the  7th  of  March,  and  published  his  letter  in  the 
National  IntelUgeihcer,  at  Washington,  in  which  he  entered 
into  a  long  vindication  of  his  previous  course.  The  following 
answer  by  Mr.  Webster,  marked  "  private,"  explains  his  view 
of  the  circumstances  which  had  made  it  necessary  to  detain  his 
letter  of  the  20th  of  December ; 
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"  Sir  :  Tour  letter  of  March  7th  haa  been  recei¥ed  this  morning,  and  I 
haTC  hastily  glanced,  and  only  glanced,  at  one  or  two  of  its  first  pages. 

"My  last  of6,cial  letter  to  jrni  was  in  the  elerk'a  hands  for  copying 
when  you  arrived  in  this  citj.  Yon  remember,  doubtless,  the  vaiioua  con- 
versations between  you  and  myself,  and  the  President  smd  yourself,  and 
the  considerations  which  led  to  the  postponement  of  the  delivery  of  that 
letter  to  jou.  Indeed,  there  was,  as  you  know,  no  wish  on  the  part  of  the 
President  to  find  a  necessity  for  answering  your  letter  of  December  11th, 
But  gentlemen  not  remarkably  friendly  to  the  President,  though  express- 
ing high  regard  for  you,  pressed  call  after  call  for  your  correspondence 
with  this  department,  and  it  became  indiapensable  to  fiimish  it.  Tou  will 
remember  also,  that  I  mentioned  to  you,  on  your  leaving  the  city,  that  if 
such  calls  were  persisted  in,  the  letter  must  be  sent,  and  that  to  this  jou 
answered,  that  it  might  be  transmitted  to  you,  whenever  found  nece^ary, 
and  that  yoa  would  make  no  reply  to  It. 

"  At  more  leisure  I  shall  peruse  your  letter  carefnlly,  and,  if  I  think 
occasion  requires  it,  shall  write  you  ^ain ;  both  that  letter  and  this,  and 
any  further  correspondence  on  the  subject,  must  be  regarded  as  private ; 
the  President  having  already  directed  that  the  official  Correspondence 
must  he  considered  as  closed.'  "Yours,  with  regard, 

"D.  W 

"  General  Lewis  Cass,  Detroit,  Michigan." 

The  following  is  Mr.  "Webster's  letter  of  December  20th,  tho 
delivery  of  which  was  delayed  until  the  February  following: 


"  Sm :  Your  letter  of  the  Ilth  instant  has  been  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent, He  directs  me  to  say  in  reply  that  he  continues  to  regard  your 
correspondence,  of  which  th  1  tt  is  p  t  a  b  mg  quite  irregol!-.v  from 
the  beginning.     You  had  ask  d  1  t        t       f    n    your  missicu ;  the 

leave  ivas  granted  by  the  Presid  nt  t»  th  kmil  d  fi  ndly  remarks  upon 
the  manner  in  which  you  hid  h  dtdti  Having  asked  for 
this  honorable  recall,  which  w  p  mpti  or  n  y  fterward  addressed 
to  this  depai-tment  your  lette  f  th  3d  f  O  t  be  wh  ch,  however  it  may 
appear  to  you,  the  President  cannot  but  consider  as  a  remonstrance,  a  pro- 
test, against  the  treaty  of  the  Bth  of  August;  in  other  words,  an  attack 
upon  his  Administration  for  the  negotiation  and  conclusion  of  that  treaty. 
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He  certainlj  waa  not  prepared  for  this.  It  came  upon  him  with  no  small 
Borpriae,  and  he  still  feela  that  you  must  have  been,  at  the  moment,  under 
,the  influence  of  temporary  impressiima,  which  he  cannot  but  hope  have  ere 

"A  few  remarks  upon  some  of  the  poiatw  of  your  last  letter  must  now- 
close  the  correspondence. 

"In  the  first  place,  you.  object  to  my  having  caJlctl  your  letter  of 
October  3d  a  '  protest  or  remoEstrance '  against  a  transaction  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  observe  that  you  must  have  been  unhappy  in  the  mode  of 
expressing  yourself,  if  you  were  liable  to  this  charge. 

"What  other  construction  your  letter  will  bear,  I  cannot  peroeive. 
The  transaction  wa^Jinwhed.  No  letter  or  remarks  of  yonrseli,  or  any  one 
else,  conld  undo  it,  if  desirable.  Your  opinions  were  unsolicited.  If  ^ven 
as  a  citizen,  then  it  was  aJtogether  unusual  to  address  them  to  this  depart- 
ment in  an  oMcial  dispatch ;  if  as  a  public  functionary,  the  whole  subject- 
matter  was  quite  aside  from  the  duties  of  your  particular  station.  In  your 
letter  you  did  not  propose  any  thing  to  be  dene,  but  objected  to  what  had 
been  done.  Tou  did  not  suggest  any  method  of  remedying  what  you  were 
pleased  to  consider  a  defect,  but  stated  what  you  thought  to  be  reasons 
for  feaidng  its  consequences.  You  declared  that  there  had  been,  in  your 
opinion,  an  omission  to  assert  American  rights;  to  which  omission  you 
gave  the  department  to  understand  that  you  would  never  have  consented. 

"In  all  this  there  is  nothing  but  protest  and  remonstrance;  and 
though  your  letter  be  not  formally  entitled  such,  I  cannot  see  that  it  can 
be  construed,  in  effect,  as  any  thing  else;  and  I  must  continue  to  think, 
therefore,  that  the  terms  used  are  entirely  applicable  and  proper. 

"  In  the  nest  place,  you  say :  '  You  ^ve  me  to  understand  that  the 
communications  which  have  passed  between  us  on  this  subject  are  to  be 
published,  and  submitted  to  the  great  tribunal  of  public  opinion.' 

"It  would  have  been  better  if  you  had  quoted  my  remark  with  entire 
correctnras.  What  I  said  was,  not  that  the  communications  which  have 
passed  between  us  are  to  is  published,  or  muist  be  published,  but  that '  it  may 
become  necessary  hereafter  to  publish  your  letter,  in  connection  with  other 
correspondence  of  the  mission ;  and  although  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that 
you  looked  to  such  publication,  because  such  a  presumption  would  impute 
to  you  a  claim  to  put  forth  your  private  opinions  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
Preaidec:  a.Kl  Senate,  in  a  transaction  finished  and  concluded  through  the 
imposing  form  of  a  public  dispatch;  yet,  if  published,  it  cannot  be  fore- 
Been  how  far  England  might  hereafter  rely  on  your  authority  for  a  con- 
struction favorable  to  her  own  pretenMons,  and  inconsistent  with  the  in- 
terest and  honor  of  the  United  States.' 

"In  another  part  of  your  letter  you  observe:  'The  publication  of  my 
letter,  which  is  to  produce  this  result,  is  to  be  the  act  of  the  Government, 
and  not  my  act.  But  if  the  President  should  think  that  the  slightest 
injury  to  the  public  interest  would  ensue  from  the  dbclosurc  of  my  views, 
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Uie  letter  may  be  buried  in  the  arehives  of  the  depiirtment,  and  thus  for- 
gotten and  rendered  harmless.' 

"To  this  I  have  to  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  instaaoes  have  oc- 
cnrred  in  other  times,  not  unknown  to  you,  in  which  highly  important  letters 
from  ministers  of  the  United  States,  in  Europe,  to  their  own  Goveniment, 
have  found  their  way  into  the  newspapers  of  Europe,  when  that  Govem- 
ment  itself  held  it  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
to  make  such  letters  public. 

"But  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  pursue  a  topic  like  this. 

"Tou  are  pleased  to  ask:  'Is  it  the  duty  of  a  diplomatic  agent  to 
receive  all  the  communieationa  of  his  Government,  and  to  cany  into  effect 
their  instructions  sub  silentM,  whatever  may  be  his  own  sentiments  in  rela- 
tion to  them ;  or  is  he  not  bound,  aa  a  faithful  representative,  to  communi- 
cate freely,  but  respectfully,  his  own  views,  that  these  may  be  considered 
and  receive  their  due  weight,  in  that  particular  case,  or  in  other  cir- 
cumstances involving  familar  considerations?  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
bare  enunciation  of  the  principle  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  my  justifi- 
cation, I  am  speaking  now  of  the  propriety  of  my  action,  not  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  performed.  I  may  have  executed  the  task  weU  or 
ill.  I  may  have  introduced  topics  imadvisedly,  and  urged  them  indis- 
creetlj.  All  this  I  1  a  w'th  t  remark.  I  am  only  endeavoring  here  to 
ftee  myself  from  th       n  la       which  you  bring  gainst  me.    If  I 

have  misapprehend  1  th  dut  f  an  American  diplomatic  agent  upon 
thia  subject,  I  am  w  11  t  fi  i  t  h  ve  withdrawn,  by  a  timely  resignation, 
from  a  position  in  wh  h  my  wn  self-respect  would  not  permit  me  to 
remain.  And  I  maj  sp  ss  th  nviction  that  there  is  no  government, 
certainly  none  this  d  f  C  n  ntinople,  which  would  not  encourage 
rather  than  rebuke  the  free  expression  of  the  views  of  their  representatives 
in  foreign  countries.' 

"  I  answer,  certainly  not.  In  the  letter  to  which  you  were  replying  it 
was  fiilly  stated  that,  in  common  with  every  otlier  citizen  of  the  republic, 
'you  have  an  unquestionable  right  to  form  opinions  upon  public  transac- 
tions and  the  conduct  of  public  men.  But  it  will  hardly  be  thought  to  be 
among  either  the  duties  or  the  privileges  of  a  minister  abroad  to  make 
fonnal  remonstrances  and  protests  against  proceedings  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  Government  at  home,  upon  sulgects  in  relation  to  which 
he  himself  has  not  been  charged  with  any  duty,  or  partaken  any  rcsponsi- 
Idlity.' 

"  You  have  not  been  requested  to  bestow  your  approbation  upon  the 
treaty,  however  gratifying  it  would  have  been  to  the  President  to  see  that, 
in  that  respect,  you  united  with  other  distinguished  public  agents  abroad. 
Like  all  citizens  of  the  republic,  you  are  quite  at  liberty  to  exercise  your 
own  judgment  upon  that  as  upon  other -transactions.  But  neither  your 
otoervations  nor  this  concession  cover  the  case.  They  do  not  show  that, 
as  a  public  minister  abroad,  it  is  a  part  of  your  official  functions,  in  a  public 
dispatch,  to  remonstrate  against  the  conduct  of  the  Government  at  home, 
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ill  relation  to  a  transaction  in  which  you  bore  no  part,  and  for  which  you 
were  in  no  way  answerable.  The  President  and  the  Senate  must  be  per- 
mitted to  judge  for  themselves  in  a  matter  solely  within  their  control. 
Kor  do  I  know  that,  in  complaining  of  your  protest  against  their  proceed- 
ings in  a  case  of  this  kind,  any  tiling  has  been  done  to  warrant,  on  your 
part,  an  invidiona  and  unjust  reference  to  Conatantinople.  If  you  could 
show  by  the  general  practice  of  diplomatic  functionaries  in  the  civilized 
part  of  the  WDrld,  and,  more  especially,  if  you  could  show  by  any  precedent 
drawn  from  the  conduct  of  the  many  distinguished  men  who  have  repre- 
sented the  Qovernroent  of  the  United  States  abroad,  that  your  letter  of  the 
3d  of  October  was,  in  its  general  object,  tone,  and  character,  within  the 
usual  limits  of  diplomatic  correspondence,  yon  may  be  qnite  assured  that 
tlie  President  would  not  have  recourse  to  the  code  of  Turkey  in  order  to 
find  precedents  the  other  way. 

"  You  complain  that,  in  the  letter  &om  this  department  of  the  14th  of 
November,  a  statement  contained  in  yours  of  the  3d  of  October  is  called  a 
tissue  of  mistakes,  and  you  attempt  to  show  the  impropriety  of  this  appel- 
lation. Let  the  point  be  distinctly  stated,  and  what  yon  say  in  reply  be 
then  considered. 

"  In  your  letter  of  October  3d,  you  remark  that  '  England  then  nrged 
the  United  States  to  enter  into  a  conventional  arrangement  by  which  we 
might  be  pledged  to  concur  with  her  in  measures  for  the  suppression  of  the 
slave-trade.  Until  then  we  had  executed  our  own  laws  in  our  own  way  ; 
but,  yielding  to  this  application,  and  departing  ftom  our  former  principles 
of  avoiding  Enropean  combinarions  upon  subjects  not  American,  we  stipu- 
lated in  a  solemn  treaty  that  we  would  carry  into  effect  our  own  laws,  and 
fixed  the  minimiim  force  we  would  employ  for  that  purpose.' 

"  The  letter  of  this  department  of  the  14th  of  November,  having  quoted 
this  passage,  proceeds  to  observe,  that '  the  President  cannot  conceive  how 
you  should  have  been  led  to  adventure  upon  such  ,a  statement  as  this.  It 
is  bnt  a  tissue  of  mistakes,  England  did  not  u:^  the  United  States  to 
enter  into  this  conventional  arrangement.  The  United  States  yielded  to 
no  application  from  England.  The  proposirion  for  abolishing  the  slave- 
trade,  3B  it  stands  in  the  treaty,  was  an  American  proposition,;  it  ori^nated 
with  the  Execntive  Government  of  the  United  States,  which  cheerfully 
assumes  all  its  responsibility.  It  stands  upon  it  as  its  own  mode  of  ful- 
iilling  its  duties  and  accomplisliing  its  objects.  Nor  have  the  United 
States  departed  in  the  slightest  degree  from  their  former  pruiciples  of 
avoiding  European  combinarions  upon  subjects  not  American;  because 
the  abolition  of  the  African  slave-trade  is  an  American  subject  as  em- 
phatically as  it  is  a  European  subject,  and,  indeed,  more  so,  inasmuch  as 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  took  the  first  great  step  in  declaring 
that  trade  unlawful,  and  in  attempting  its  extincrion.  The  abolition  of 
this  traffic  is  an  object  of  the  highest  interest  to  the  American  people  and 
the  American  Government;  and  you  seem  strangely  to  have  overlonlced 
altogether  the  important  fact  that,  neariy  thirty  years  ago,  by  the  Treaty 
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of  Ghent,  the  United  States  bound  themselves,  by  Bolenm.  compact  with 
Eogliind,  to  conttiiuo  their  efforts  to  promote  its  entire  abolition;  both 
parties  pledging  themselves  by  that  treaty  to  use  their  best  oudeavors  to 
accompliah  so  desirable  an  object.' 

"NoTC,  in  answer  to  this,  you  observe  in  your  last  letter;  'That  the 
particular  mode  in  which  the  Governments  should  act  in  concert,  as 
finally  arranged  in  the  treaty,-  was  suggested  by  yourself,  I  never  donbted. 
And  if  this  is  the  construction  I  am  to  give  to  jour  denial  of  my  correct- 
ness, there  ia  no  difficulty  upon  the  subject  The  question  between  ns  is 
untouched.  All  I  said  was,  that  England  continued  to  prosecute  the 
matter;  that  she  presented  it  for  n^otiation,  and  that  we  thereupon  con- 
sented to  its  introduction.  And  if  Lord  Ashburton  did  not  come  out  with 
instructions  from  his  Qovemment  to  endeavor  to  effect  some  arrangement 
upon  this  subject,  the  world  has  strangely  misunderstood  one  of  the  great 
oljgects  of  his  mission,  and  I  have  misunderstood  that  paragraph  in  your  . 
firat  note,  where  yoa  say  that  Lord  Ashburton  comes  with  full  powers  to 
negotiate  and  settle  all  matters  in  discussion  between  England  and  the 
United  States.  But  the  very  fact  of  his  coming  here,  find  of  hia  acceding 
to  any  stipulations  respecting  the  slave-trade,  is  conclusive  proof  that  his 
Qovemment  were  desirous  to  obtain  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States. 
I  had  supposed  that  our  Government  would  scarcely  take  the  initiative  in 
this  matter,  and  urge  it  upon  that  of  Great  Britain,  either  in  Washington 
or  in  London.  If  it  did  so,  I  can  only  express  my  regret,  and  confess  that 
1  have  been  led  inadvertently  into  an  error.' 

"  It  would  appear  from  all  this,  that  that  which,  in  your  first  letter, 
appeared  as  a  direct  statement  of  facts,  of  which  yon  would  naturaUy  be 
presumed  to  have  had  knowledge,  sinks  at  last  into  inferences  and  conjec- 
tures. But,  in  attempting  to  escape  from  some  of  the  mistakes  of  this 
tissue,  you  have  fiiUen  into  others.  'All  I  said  was,'  you  observe,  'that 
England  continued  to  prosecute  the  matter ;  that  she  presented  it  for 
negotiation,  and  that  we  thereupon  consented  to  its  introduction.'  Now, 
the  English  minister  no  more  presented  this  subject  for  negotiation  than 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  presented  it.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that 
the  Unitei  States  consented  to  its  introduction  in  any  other  sense  than  it 
may  be  swd  that  the  British  minister  consented  to  it.  Will  you  be  good 
enough  to  review  the  series  of  your  own  assertions  on  this  subject,  and  see 
whether  they  can  possibly  be  regarded  merely  as  a  statement  of  your  own 
inferences!  Your  only  authentic  fact  is  a  general  one,  that  the  British 
minister  came  clothed  with  full  power  to  negotiate  and  setUe  all  matters 
in  dismission.  This,  you  say,  ia  conclusive  proof  that  hb  Government  was 
desirous  to  obtain  the  cooperation  of  tiie  United  States  respecting  the 
slave-trade ;  and  then  you  infer  that  England  continued  to  prosecute  this 
matter,  and  presented  it  for  negotiation,  and  that  the  United  States  con- 
sented to  its  introduction ;  and  give  to  this  inference  the  shape  of  a  direct 
f  tatement  of  a  fact. 

"  You  might  have  made  the  same  remarks,  and  with  the  same  propriety, 
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in  relation  to  the  subject  of  the  Creole,  that  of  impn^ament,  the  extradi- 
tion of  fugitive  criminals,  or  any  thing  else  embraced  in  tho  treaty  or  in 
the  correspondence,  and  then  have  converted  these  inferences  of  jour  own 
into  so  many  fiicts.  And  it  is  upon  conjectures  like  these,  it  is  upon  such 
inferences  of  your  own,  that  you  make  the  direct  and  formal  statement  in 
yoTir  letter  of  the  3d  of  October,  that '  England  then  ui^d  the  United 
States  to  enter  into  a  conventional  arrangement,  by  which  we  might  be 
pledged  lo  concur  with  her  in  measures  for  the  auppiesaion  of  the  slave- 
trade.  Until  then  we  had  executed  our  own  laws  in  our  own  way ;  but, 
yielding  to  this  application,  and  departing  from  onr  former  principle  of 
avoiding  European  combinations  upon  subjecta  not  American,  we  stipu- 
lated in  a  solemn  treaty  that  we  would  carry  mto  effect  our  own  laws,  and 
fixed  the  minimum  force  we  would  employ  for  that  purpose.' 

"  The  President  was  well  warranted,  therefore,  in  requesting  your  seri- 
ous reconsideration  and  review  of  tliat  statement. 

"  Suppose  your  letter  to  go  before  the  public  unanswered  and  uncon- 
tradicted ;  suppose  it  to  mingle  itself  with  the  general  political  history  of 
the  comitry,  as  an  official  letter  among  the  archives  of  the  Depai'tment  of 
State,  would  not  the  general  mass  of  readers  understand  you  as  reciting 
fiicts,  rather  than  as  drawing  your  own  conclusions!  as  stating  history 
rather  than  as  presenting  an  argument  1  It  is  of  an  incorrect  narrative 
that  the  President  complains.  It  is  that,  in  your  hotel  at  Paris,  you  should 
imdertalte  to  write  a  history  of  a  very  delicate  part  of  a  negotiation  car- 
ried on  at  Washington,  with  which  you  had  nothing  to  do,  and  of  the  his- 
tory of  which  you  had  no  authentic  information;  and  which  history,  aa 
you  narrate  it,  reflects  not  a  little  on  the  independence,  wisdom,  and  public 
spirit  of  the  Administration. 

"As  of  the  history  of  this  part  of  the  negotiation  you  were  not  well 
informed,  the  President  cannot  but  think  it  would  have  been  more  just  in 
you  to  have  refrained  from  any  attempt  to  give  an  accoimt  of  it. 

"  Tou  observe  further:  'I  never  mentioned  in  my  dispatch  to  you,  nor 
in  any  maimer  whatever,  that  our  Government  had  conceded  to  that  of 
England  the  right  to  search  our  ships.  That  idea,  however,  pervades  your 
letter,  and  is  very  apparent  in  that  part  of  it  which  brings  to  nff  observa- 
tion the  possible  effect  of  my  views  upon  the  English  Government.  But 
in  this  you  do  me,  though',  I  am  sure,  unintentionally,  great  injustice.  I 
repeatedly  state  that  the  recent  treaty  leaves  the  rights  of  the  parties  as  it 
fbund  them.  My  difficulty  is  not  that  we  have  made  a  positive  concession, 
but  that  we  have  acted  unadvisedly  in  not  making  the  abandonment  of 
this  pretension  a  previous  condition  to  any  conventional  arrangement 
upon  the  general  subject,' 

"  On  this  part  of  your  letter  I  must  be  allowed  to  make  tv^o  remarks. 

"  The  first  is,  inasmuch  as  the  treaty  gives  no  color  or  pretest  whatever 
lo  any  right  of  soarching  our  ships,  a  declaration  against  such  a  right 
would  have  been  tio  more  suitable  to  this  treaty  than  a  declaration  against 
the  right  of  sacking  our  towns  in  time  of  peace,  or  any  other  outrage. 
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"  The  rights  of  merchant- veascl  3  of  the  United  States  on  the  high-aeas, 
as  understood  by  this  Goyemment,  have  been  clearly  and  fully  asserted. 
Aa  asserted  they  will  be  maintained ;  nor  would  a  declaration,  such  as  you 
propose,  haTB  increased  either  its  resolution  or  its  ability  in  this  respect. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  relies  on  11a  own  power,  and  on  tLe 
effective  support  of  the  people,  to  assert  successfully  all  the  rights  of  all  its 
dtizens,  on  the  sea  as  well  as  on  the  laad ;  and  it  asks  respect  for  these 
rights  not  aa  a  boon  or  favor  from  any  nation.  The  President's  message, 
most  certainly,  is  a  clear  declaration  of  what  the  country  understands  to 
be  its  rights,  and  his  determination  to  maintain  them,  not  a  mere  promise 
to  negotiate  for  these  rights  or  to  endeavor  to  bring  other  powers  into  an 
acknowledgment  of  them,  either  express  or  implied.  Whereas,  if  I  nnder- 
stand  the  meaning  of  this  part  of  your  letter,  you  would  have  advised  that 
sometbing  should  have  been  offered  to  England  whiob  she  might  have 
regarded  as  a  benefit,  but  coupled  with  such  a  declaration  or  condition  as 
that,  if  she  received  the  boon,  it  vrould  have  been  a  recognition  by  her  of  a 
claim  which  we  make  as  a  matter  of  right.  The  President's  view  of  the 
proper  duty  of  the  Government  has  certainly  been  quite  different.  Being 
convinced  tliat  the  doctrine  asserted  by  this  Govermnent  is  the  true  doc- 
trine of  the  law  of  nations,  and  feeling  the  competency  of  the  Government 
fco  uphold  and  enforce  it  for  itself  he  has  not  sought,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
has  sedulously  avoided  to  change  this  ground,  and  to  place  the  just  rights 
of  the  country  upon  the  assent,  express  or  implied,  of  any  power  whatevei', 

"  The  Government  tliouglit  no  skilfully  extorted  promises  necessary  in 
any  such  cases.  It  asks  no  snch  pledges  of  any  nation.  If  its  character 
for  abUity  and  readiness  to  protect  and  defend  its  own  rights  and  dignity 
is  not  sufficient  to  preserve  them  from  violation,  no  interpolation  of  promise 
to  respect  them,  ingeniously  woven  into  treaties,  would  be  likely  to  afford 
such  protection.  And,  as  onr  rights  and  liberties  depend  for  existence 
upon  our  power  to  maintain  them,  general  and  v^ue  protests  are  not 
likely  to  be  more  effectual  than  the  Chinese  method  of  defending  their 
towns,  by  painting  grotesque  and  hideous  figures  on  the  walls  to  fright 
away  assailing  foes. 

"My  other  remark  on  this  portion  of  your  letter  is  this:  Suppose 
a  declaration,  to  the  effect  that  this  treaty  should  not  be  considered  as 
saciiflcing  any  American  rights,  had  been  appended,  and  the  treaty,  tliua 
fortified,  had  been  sent  to  Great  Britain  as  you  propose ;  and  suppose  ■ 
that  that  Government,  with  equal  ingenuity,  had  appended  an  equivalent 
written  declaration  that  it  shonld)not  be  considered  as  sacrificing  any 
British  right,  how  much  more  defined  wouid  have  been  the  rights  of 
either  party,  or  how  much  clearer  the  meaning  and  interpretation  of  the 
treaty,  by  these  reservations  on  both  sides ;  or,  in  other  words,  what  ia  the 
value  of  a  protest  on  one  side  balanced  by  an  exactly  equivalent  protest 
on  the  other  ? 

"  No  nation  is  presumed  to  sacrifice  its  rights,  or  give  up  what  justly 
Delongs  to  it,  unless  it  expressly  stipulates  that,  for  some  good  reason  or 
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adequate  consideration,  it  does  make  such  relinquiahmeot ;  and  an  unne- 
ce^ary  asseveration,  that  it  does  not  intend  to  sacrifice  juat  rights,  would 
seem  only  calculated  to  invite  aggression.  Such  prnilamalions  would 
aefim  better  devised  for  concealing  weakness  and  appreheneion  than  for 
manifesting  conscious  strength  and  self-reliance,  or  for  inspiring  respect  in 
others, 

"  Towai-d  the  end  of  your  letter  you  are  pleased  to  observe :  '  The  re- 
jection of  a  treaty  duly  negotiated  is  a  serious  rjueation,  to  be  avoided 
wheiiever  it  can  tie  witliont  too  great  a  sacrifice.  Though  the  national 
feith  is  not  actually  committed,  still  it  is  more  or  less  engaged.  And 
there  were  peculiar  circumstances  growing  out  of  iong-standing  difficulties 
which  rendered  an  amicable  arrangement  of  the  various  matters  in  dispute 
with  England  a  subject  bi  great  national  interest.  But  the  negotiation  of 
a  treaty  is  a  far  different  subject.  Topics  are  omitted  or  introduced  at  the 
discretion  of  the  negotiators,  and  they  are  responsible,  to  use  the  language 
of  an  eminent  and  able  Senator,  for  what  it  contains  and  what  it  omits. 
This  treaty,  in  my  opinion,  omits  a  most  important  and  necessary  stipula- 
tion ;  and  th  t  't  ms  to  me,  its  negotiation,  in  this  particular, 
was  nnfortun  t    t      th        unt  y,' 

"  The  Pr  1  nt  lir  t  me  to  say,  in  reply  to  this,  that,  in  the  Treaty 
ofWaahingt  n  n  t  p  we  omitted,  and  no  topics  introduced  at  the 
mere  discret  n  f  th  n  g  t  ator ;  that  the  negotiation  proceeded  from 
step  to  step,  nd  fi.  n  I  y  t  day,  under  his  own  immediate  anpervision 
and  direction ,  that  he  himself  takes  the  responsibility  for  what  the  treaty 
contains  and  what  it  omits,  and  cheerfully  leaves  the  merits  of  the  whole 
to  the  judgment  of  the  country. 

"  I  now  conclude  this  letter,  and  close  the  correspondence  by  repeating 
once  more  the  expression  of  the  President's  regret  that  you  should  have 
commenced  it  by  your  letter  of  the  3d  of  October, 

"  It  is  painful  to  him  to  have  ivith  you  any  cause  of  difference.  Ho 
has  a  just  appreciation  of  your  character  and  your  public  services  at  home 
and  abroad.  He  cannot  but  persuade  himself  that  you  must  be  aware 
yourself,  by  this  time,  that  your  letter  of  October  was  written  under 
erroneous  impressions,  and  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  opinions 
respecting  the  treaty,  which  it  expreaaes ;  and  that  it  would  have  been  far 
better,  on  all  accounts,  if  no  such  letter  had  been  written, 
"  I  have,  etc., 

"Lewis  Cass,  late 

Tlio  joint  commission  for  running  and  marking  the  bound- 
ary, as  designated  by  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  was  appointed 
in  tlie  spring  of  this  year.  The  commissioner  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  was  Mr.  Albert  Smith,  of  Maine ;  Major 
James  D,  Graham,  of  the  Topographical  Engineers,  was  placed 
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at  the  head  of  the  scientific  eorps,  Mr,  Edward  Webster,  the 
younger  son  of  Mr.  Webster,  was  made  aecretaiy  of  the  com- 
niisBion.  The  work  was  most  thoroughly  and  satkfactorily 
performed  in  the  ensuing  summer,  with  the  aid  of  the  British 
commissioner,  Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  B.  B,  Estenurt,  and  his 
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EETIEES  TO  MAESHFIELD — -LISE  AT  THE  eEA-SHOEE srElLOn  AT 

THE   EOCHESTEE   OATILE-FAIK,    OX    EErUDIATION— SOLICITED  BY 
THE    MASaACHUSETTS    WHIGS    TO    EEAPPEAK    IN    THE    POLITICAT. 

FIELD SPEECH  AT  AKBOVBE DISCOVERS  THE  PEOJEfJT  I'OK  THE 

ANNEXATION    OF    TEXAS EFFOETS    TO    AROUSE    THE    NOETH    IN 

OPPOSITION    TO    THIS    SCHEME SOLICITED    TO    RETURN    TO    THE 

SENATE ^REASONS   FOE    DECLINING   AT  ■  PEESEHT— -THE   CASE    OF 

STEPHEN   GlEAED'S   WILL WHIG  NOMINATION  OF  ME,  CLAY  FOE 

THE    PRESIDENCY ME.    WKBSTER    ADVOCATES    HIS    ELECTION 

THE    ATTITUDE    OF    THE    TEXAS    QUESTION APPROACHING    CON- 
FLICTS  IN   REGAKD   TO    SLAVEEY. 

ME.  "WEBSTER'S  work,  as  Secretary  of  State,  was  now 
done.  On  the  8th  of  May,  1843,  he  resigned.  What 
he  had  accomplished  for  the  country  and  for  bis  own  lasting 
reputation  has  been  described.  But,  in  estimating  the  effect 
on  his  own  political  fortunes  of  his  remaining  in  Mr.  Tyler's 
Cabinet,  it  is  necessary  to  recur  to  the  state  of  things  existing 
between  President  Tyler  and  the  Whigs,  and  to  speak  of  that 
very  eminent  political  leader  who  controlled,  at  this  time,  the 
course  of  the  "Whigs  in  Congress,  This  party  had  been  in- 
tmsted  with  the  government  by  the  votes  of  the  people,  in 
oi-der,  among  otlier  purposes,  that  it  might  carry  out  its  policy 
in  the  establishment  of  a  National  Bank. 
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Such,  at  least,  was  the  Whig  interpretation  of  the  election 
of  1840 ;  and  I  have  already  expressed  the  opinion  that  this 
interpretation  was  in  the  main  a  correct  one.  But  the  unex- 
pected aceesBion  of  Mr.  Tyler  to  the  presidency,  which  brought 
his  peculiar  opinions  respecting  a  hank  into  the  Executive 
office,  and  enabled  him  to  give  them  effect  through  the  power 
of  a  "veto,"  caused  a  sudden  and  violent  opposition  to  this 
important  object  of  Whig  policy.  Prom  the  moment  of  Mr. 
Tyler's  "  vetoes,"  it  became  the  policy  of  Mr.  Clay  and  his 
friends— -acting,  doubtless,  under  the  conviction  that  it  was 
necessary  so  to  do — ^to  carry  this  question  of  a  bank,  and  what- 
ever was  connected  with  it,  forward  into  the  next  presidential 
election.  As  a  part  of  these  political  tactics,  the  Whigs  in 
Congress  resorted  to  denunciation  of  President  Tyler.  What 
this  produced  can  be  best  described  in  Mr.  Webster's  own 
words,  which  I  take  from  a  paper  in  his  handwriting  found  on 
his  private  files  of  the  year  1843 : 

"The  editors  of  the  InteUtff&n«er.  with  an  inconsistency  no  common 
degree  of  exasperation  can  hide  from  their  own  eyes,  while  they  attack 
the  President  and  the  Administration  every  day,  in  the  name  of  the 
Whigs  of  the  country,  and  do  every  thing — and  since  September,  1841, 
have  done  every  tiling — in  their  power,  to  Bet  all  theWhigs  in  the  country 
against  them,  constantly  complain,  nevertheless,  or,  more  properly  speak- 
ing, constantly  fret  and  scold,  at  what  they  con^iider  the  efforts  of  the 
Administration  to  conciliate  the  favor  and  respect  of  the  other  party. 
The  InielUgeneer  would  have  the  Whigs  be  agamat  the  President,  but  at 
the  same  time  would  have  the  President  be  tor  the  Whigs.  Not  infre- 
quently it  repudiates  in  the  harJcst  terms  what  it  pleases  to  call 
'  cooing  and  courtship '  between  the  President  and  the  Democratic  party, 
in  the  very  same  columns  in  which  it  accumulates,  from  its  own  coinage  or 
other  sources,  epithets  of  reproach  and  contumely  against  the  President, 
such  as  never  found  their  way  into  that  piper  befoie,  as  applied  to  the 
chief  nj^strate  of  the  country,  in  the  forty  years  of  its  existence. 

"Ill  all  this  the  Intslligmcer  only  follows  the  leaders  of  the  manifeeto 
Whigs,  whose  conduct,  in  this  respect,  we  must  say,  has  been  characterized 
by  Q  very  remarkable  degree  of  assurance. 

"  It  is  fit  that  the  people  should  always  hold  in  mind  the  general 
history  of  the  dissension  between  the  President  and  the  Whig  leaders 
of  the  present  Congress. 

"Both  the  President  and  the  Whig  members  of  the  present  Congress 
came  into  ^wwer,  on  the  same  tide  of  popular  opinion,  in  1840. 

"By  the  death  of  General  Harrison,  the  Executive  authority  devolved 
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on  the  present  President,  and  the  power  of  Congress,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  was  wielded  by  Mr.  Clay.  Difficulties  and  discussions  arose; 
Mr.  Claj  would  not  take  Mr.  Ewing's  bill  for  a  hank,  and  the  President 
negatived  two  subsequent  bills.  In  this  state  of  things  the  Whigs  assem- 
bled in  the  Capitol  Square,  on  the  15th  of  September,  and  proscribed  the 
President. 

"  This  is  the  whole  story  briefly  told.  It  has  been  said,  that  only  some 
forty  or  fifty  members  attended  the  meeting.  However  that  may  have  been, 
the  meeting  purported  to  be  'a  meetinq  op  the  Wma  MEMSEiia  of  the 
Senate  and  op  the  House  of  Bbprbsentatives  op  the  Twenty- 
seventh  CoNGKKSS.'  We  believe  it  true  that  many  Whigs,  who  did  not 
attend  the  meeting,  and  some  who  did  attend,  disapproved  the  proceed- 
ing; but  neither  the  one  class  nor  the  other  had  courage  to  make  their 
absence  or  their  dissent  known.  They  allowed  the  proceedings  to  go 
forth,  as  the  proceedings  of  the  Whigs  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

"We  need  not  republish  these  proceedings;  everybody  knows  that, 
in  substance,  they  were  a  violent  denunciation  of  "the  President,  endmg 
with  a  declaration,  that  the  most  they  hoped  for  was,  that  they  might  be 
able  to  check  or  prevent  some  of  ihe  irtisehiefB  wlmh,  under  a  different  etate  itf 
moQimMet,  tTie  President  might  Tutve  the  pmner  to  impone. 

"  Now,  can  anybody  wonder,  after  this,  that  the  President  should  with- 
draw his  confidence  from  the  Whigs  of  Congress  ?  We  say,  tJte  Wldga  of 
Gongresi,  because  it  is  certain  that  very  many  of  the  most  respectable  and 
patriotic  of  the  Whig  party,  ovt  of  Congress,  lamented  or  reprobated  all 
these  proceedings,  and  still  continue  to  repudiate  them,  and  to  deplore  the 
consequences  which  have  flowed  from  them.  But  the  members  of  Con- 
gress, those  who  concurred  in  this  manifesto,  and  those  who,  not  ooncnr- 
ring,  had  not  decision  enough  to  make  their  dissent  known,  is  there  any 
reason  for  all  or  any  of  them  to  complaim  that  the  President  has  with- 
drawn his  confidence  from  these  persons  and  giren  it  to  others  ?  And  the 
Whig  presses  which  justified,  and  still  justify  these  and  other  still  more 
hostile  and  violent  proceedings  against  the  President,  with  what  face  can 
they  arraign  the  President  for  being  untrue  to  them  and  their  inends  in 
manifesting  a  desire  to  throw  himself  upon  the  country,  npon  the  patriotic 
men  of  all  parties,  for  a  reasonable  support  of  the  measures  of  his  Admin- 
istration ? 

"  Time  has  already  shown  how  really  inconsiderable  were  the  grounds 
upon  which  the  leading  Whigs  in  Congress  went  into  their  crusade  E^ainst 
the  President.  Time  has  already  shown  how  unimportant,  practically  and 
really,  the  measures  were  which  threw  them  into  such  a  flame.  Who  cares 
any  thing  now  about  the  bank  bills  which  were  vetoed  in  1841 !  Or  who 
tliinks  now  that,  if  there  were  no  such  a  thing  as  a  veto  in  the  world,  a 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  upon  the  old  models,  could  be  established  f 

"  But  our  purpose  is  not,  as  proved,  to  go  into  an  extended  discussion 
upon  these  mattera.  It  simply  is,  to  present  to  the  view  of  the  world  the 
bold  injustice,  not  to  use  a  stronger  phrase,  of  reviling  the  President  daily, 
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in  the  Whig  presses,  seizing  every  opportonity  to  represent  the  breach 
between  him  and  the  Wliigs  to  be  incurable,  and  at  the  same  time  Tocifer- 
onsly  finding  fault  that  he  should  think  anybody  else  worthy  of  his  confi- 
dence than  the  leaders  of  the  "Whig  party 

"The  Presidents  course  meantime  \\c  ire  quite  sire,  will  bo  com- 
mendable. His  path  13  difficult  and  thomj  but  it  is  short,  and  he  will 
pursue  it  uuseduced  and  unternfiLl  bj  the  ultraism  which  would  cause 
him  to  swerve  to  the  one  hand  or  the  other  And  while  the  Globe  and 
Mr.  Benton  asaai!  him  daily  on  one  side  and  the  Bitdhaewer  and  the 
partisans  of  Mr  Clay  on  the  other  the  great  mass  of  patnotic  citizens, 
who  liave  no  selfish  interests  m  the  squabble  of  partieB,  will  be  very  likely 
to  think  him  about  right." 

The  third  and  last  session  of  the  Twenty  seventh  Congress 
commenced  on  the  first  Monday  of  December,  1842,  and  was 
to  terminate,  by  law,  on  the  3d  of  March,  1843.  There  were 
tliuB  about  seventy  working  days,  excluding  holidays,  in  which 
to  adopt  some  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  national  currency, 
and  to  transact  all  the  other  pressing  public  business ;  the 
Whigs  having  a  majority  in  both  branches.  Ifotwithstanding 
the  previous  dissensions  between  the  Whigs  in  Congress  and 
the  President,  there  was  a  measure  in  respect  to  the  currency 
on  which  they  eonld  have  united.  This  was  the  plan  for  an 
"  Exchequer,"  which  had  been  offered  to  Congress  by  the  Ad- 
ministration at  the  previous  session.  Its  chief  feature  was  a 
power  to  issue  a  currency  that  would  be  of  equal  value  and 
eredit  in  every  part  of  the  Union,  and  its  chief  merit  was  that, 
while  it  was  for  some  purposes  a  kind  of  Government  bank,  it 
rejected  the  "  old  models"  of  a  national  bank,  which  had  ren- 
dered such  an  institution  obnoxious  to  a  considerable  part  of 
the  nation.  Mr,  Webster  had  become  convinced,  afler  what 
had  followed  the  occurrences  of  the  previoas  se^ions,  that  a 
Baiilf  of  the  United  States,  founded  on  private  subscription, 
was  out  of  the  question;  the  capital . could  not  be  obtained. 
He  was  satisfied  that,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  popular 
verdict  of  1840,  the  sentiments  and  situation  of  the  country  on 
the  question  of  a  bank  had  changed.  In  speaking,  therefore, 
in  Faneuil  Hall,  in  September,  1843,  he  had  pronounced  a 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  on  the  old  model,  to  be  an  "  obsolete 
idea;"  and,  as  the  only  mode  of  providing  the  country  with  a 
national  currency,  useful  in  all  the  ramifications  of  domestic 
53 
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exchange — tlie  greatest  want  of  the  times — he  urgently  advised 
the  adoption  of  the  "Exchequer"  plan,  whieh  lie  pronounced 
to  be,  as  it  came  from  the  Administration,  the  only  measure  fit 
for  the  adoption  of  Congress.  But  it  did  not  suit  the  Whigs  io 
that  body  to  follow  his  advice.  The  time  was  approaching  for 
the  assembly  which  was  to  name  the  next  Whig  candidate  for 
the  presidency.  The  lead  taken  by  Mr.  Clay  in  the  Whig 
opposition  to  Mr.  Tyler's  Administration  had  placed  in  the 
hands  of  that  gentleman  a  dictatorial  power  to  mould  the  sen 
tiraents  and  to  control  the  action  of  the  party.  The  whole  sub- 
ject of  the  currency  was  conse(juently  postponed,  to  be  again 
one  of  the  questions  that  were  to  come  before  the  people  in  a 
general  election.  The  effect  of  all  this  was,  that  Mr.  Clay 
remained  the  recognized  leader  of  the  Whig  party,  and  was 
again  to  be  selected  as  ite  candidate  for  the  presidency,  and  to 
be  a  second  time  defeated,  although  supported  by  Mr.  Web- 
ster's powerful  aid,  principally  by  the  intervention  of  a  new 
question  on  which  the  Whigs  in  general,  and  the  country  at 
large,  did  not  heed  Mr.  Webster's  remonstrance  and  warning. 
It  will  be  for  the  student  of  our  national  fortunes  to  inquire 
liow  the  train  of  evils  brought  upon  this  country  by  the  annex- 
ation of  Texas — ^bow  the  public  disasters  which  have  flowed 
from  this  act,  as  their  primary  source — might  have  been  pre- 
vented, if  the  Whigs  had  prudently  reserved  themselves,  in 
respect  to  a  candidate,  to  a  later  period,  and  had  then  bestowed 
their  choice  upon  Mr.  Webster.  It  will  be,  too,  for  history 
to  mark,  how  the  ingratitude  of  a  country  toward  a  far-seeing 
statesman  is  to  be  read  on  the  same  page  on  which  is  recorded 
the  origin  of  calamities  from  which  ho  could  have  saved  it; 
calamities  which  the  remotest  posterity  must  feel,  while  thej 
trace  them  to  a  disregard  of  advice  which  did  all  that  human 
wisdom  conld  do  to  avert  them. 

When,  therefore,  the  spring  of  1843  arrived,  bringing  with 
it  the  successful  accomplishment  of  all  that  Mr.  Webster  had 
expected  to  do  in  regard  to  our  foreign  relations,  he  saw  that 
it  was  out  of  his  power  to  effect  any  good  in  respect  to  the  cur- 
rency, or  any  other  public  interest,  by  remaining  longer  in 
public  life.  The  relations,  too,  which  had  sprung  up  between 
President  Tyler  and  some  members  of  the  Democratic  party, 
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from  the  continued  assaults  made  upon  him  by  the  Wliigs,  had 
come  to  render  Mr.  Webster's  position  in  the  Cabinet  distaste- 
ftil  to  liim.  He  could  not  desire  to  change  his  party  relations, 
and  did  not  abandon  the  hope  that  moi'e  moderate  counsels 
and  a  different  appreciation  of  their  public  duty  would  ere 
long  prevail  among  the  Whigs.  While  lie  did  not  blame  Presi- 
dent Tyler  for  accepting,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  Government, 
the  aid  of  persons  who  were  not  connected  with  the  party 
which  had  placed  him  at  its  head,  but  which  yet  prevented 
him  from  selecting  pubKe  officers  from  their  own  ranks,  this 
necessity  at  last  produced  a  system  of  administration  in  which 
Mr.  Webster  could  no  longer  take  part. 

But  the  official  relations  between  himself  and  President 
Tyler  were  dissolved  with  entirely  friendly  personal  feelings 
toward  each  other.  Mr.  Tyler  was  a  man  of  far  more  than  the 
a  a^e  ability  of  our  statesmen,  and,  had  be  not  incurred  the 
n  f  tu  e  of  being  a  President  without  a  party  to  support  and 
a  lu    administration  of  the  Government,  he  would  have 

s  od  we  1  in  onr  political  history.  The  following  is  a  copy  of 
M    W  b  tor's  letter  of  resignation,  with  the  President's  reply : 

Vaj  8  1843 

"  Mt  deab  Sir  :  I  h  ive  ea  ise  1  a  formal  resignation  of  my  ofiice  aa 
Secretary  of  State,  to  be  fllpd  m  the  department 

"  In,  ceasing  to  hold  -m^  connection  with  the  Qw^  mment  I  remem 
ber  with  pleasure  the  friendly  f  fl  n^s  anl  personal  kmdneai  wl  cl  have 
subsisted  between  yourself  and  me  dunng  the  time  that  I  have  borne  a 
part  in  your  counsels  An  1  I  muit  be  permitted  to  add  that  while 
entertMning  the  best  wisl  ea  f  r  your  pels  nal  welfire  tl  ere  is  at  the 
same  time,  no  one  who  n  ore  3  i  ce  ely  r  arilentlj  deirea  the  \  rospentj 
Buccesa,  and  honor  of  your  Admimstrat  on 

Tour^  YfTj  truly, 

"Dakiel  Webster. 

"John  Tyler,  President  of  the  United  States." 

[feom  pbesidknt  tyleb.] 

-  WieHiHOTOH,  May  8,  ISIS. 

"  Mt  dear  Sib  :  I  havj  received  your  note  of  this  day,  informing  ma 
of  your  formal  resignation  of  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State.  It  only 
remMDS  for  me  to  reciprocate,  as  I  truly  do,  the  ws 
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regard  which  you  have  expressed  toward  me,  and  to  rctura  you  my 
thanks  for  the  zeal  and  ability  with  which  you  have  discharged  the 
various  and  complicated  duties  which  have  devolved  upon  jou.  I  do 
not  mean  to  flatter  yon  in  sayii^  that,  in  conducting  the  most  delicate 
and  important  negotiations,  you  have  manifested  powers  of  intellect  of  the 
highest  order,  and,  in  all  things,  a  true  American  heart. 

"  Take  with  you,  my  dear  sir,  into  your  retirement,  my  best  wishes  for 
yonr  health,  happiness,  and  long  life. 


"Hon.  Daniel 


"John  TvLEit, 


"  BoetOK,  Jvly  3, 1845. 

"  My  DEAii  8iE ;  Before  leaving  Washington  on  your  tour  to  the 
North,  you  did  me  the  favor  to  write  me  respecting  a  conversation  be- 
tween yourself  and  Mr.  LegarS  about  the  appointment  of  Mr.  M as 

chief  clerk  in  the  department,  I  omitted  an  answer  to  that  letter,  sup- 
posing I  should  have  occasion,  while  you  would  be  here,  to  speak  to  yon 
on  that  subject,  and  some  others,  in  regard  to  which  I  wished  to  say  a 
word  or  two.    But  no  such  opportunity  presented. 

"  I  have  certainly  no  right,  nor  any  disposition,  to  interfece  in  ap- 
pointments, either  in  the  Department  of  State  or  elsewhere.  But  I  con- 
fess I  thought  that  the  proposed  appointment  of  Mr.  M would  have 

an  awkward  appearance.  He  is  known  to  have  been  a  writer  for  the 
fffoSi?  during  the  greater  part  of  your  Administration,  and  to  have  been 
especially  abusive  upon  me  politically  and  personally.  It  struck  me 
that,  under  these  circumstances,  to  place  him  in  the  department,  the 
moment  I  left  it,  would  give  rise  to  inferences  and  remarks  which  I  have 
no  doubt  you  would  wish  should  not  be  made.  This  is  the  whole  of  the 
concern  I  feel  in  the  matter,  except  that  I  look  upon  Mr.  Derrick  as  a 
very  able,  faithfnl,  and  competent  man,  every  way  qualified  to  fill  the 
station  with  credit,  and  to  the  adyant^fe  of  the  public.  Having  said 
this,  I  only  add  that  I  desire  you  to  act  in  the  matter  according  to  your 
own  sense  of  propriety  and  expediency,  and  to  consider  me  as  having  no 
wishes  in  relation  to  it,  .  .   . 

"  On  leaving  Washington  you  placed  in  my  hands  a  c 
Mr.  J ,  to  be  consnlat  Mantanzas  in  place  of  Mr.  Hodney. 

"  On  reflection  I  have  thought  it  best  not  to  give  the  c 

Mr.  S ,  nor  to  communicate  to  him  the  fact  that  it  was  made  out.     I 

very  much  desire  Mr.  J to  receive  a  proper  appointment,  and  re- 
proach myself  not  a  little  for  having  yielded  to  the  importunity  of  others 
when  I  ought  to  have  pri^sed  his  pretensions.  But  perhaps  it  may  be 
thought  that  there  was  some  degree  of  suddenness  in  issuing  this  com- 
mission; it  appears  to  me  safer  to  return  it,  and  leave  the  matter  foi 
further  consideration.  ...  "  Tours  truly, 

"  D.  Webster," 
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[from   tEBSIDEBT   TYLBE.] 

"  WABHisaroH,  July  S,  IMS. 

"  Mt  dbab  Sib  :  Tour  letter  of  the  3d  July  leacted  me  last  night,  and 
t  delay  not  to  say  that,  the  moment  I  learned  your  objeotions  to  Mr. 

M ,  I  ahandoned  all  idea  of  appointing  him  cMcf  clerk  to  the  State 

Department.  In  &ot,  I  had  heeo  wholly  ignorant,  at  the  time  I  thought 
of  making  the  appointment,  of  his  course  toward  you.  While,  therefore, 
I  may  give  him  some  other  office,  I  shall  certainly  not  place  him  in  a 
position  which  would  imply,  on  my  part,  any  disinclination  to  comply 
with  your  wishes  or  consult  your  feelings.  .  .  . 

"  In  furnishing  you  this  explanation,  my  dear  sir,  I  give  you  only  an 
additional  proof  of  my  sincere  regard  for  you.  In  fact,  no  one  can 
possess  that  feeling  toward  yon  in  a  higher  degree.    It  is  for  yourself 

"Touwill  perceive  in  the  newspapers  the  disclaimer  of  the  British 
Government  as  to  the  Sandwich  Islands.  It  has  been  highly  gratifying ; 
but,  inasmuch  as  there  seemed  to  be  an  unnecessary  aasertion  of  right  to 
enforoe  its  claims  for  indemnity  for  wrongs  committed  on  British  subjects, 
in  Mr.  Fox's  letter,  it  was  considered  proper,  in  the  reply  of  Judge  Up- 
shur,  to  guard  against  aay  ambiguous  or  hiddea  intent. 

"  I  have  nothing  from  England  which  ^ves  us  the  hope  that  any  thing 
will  be  done  by  that  Government  on  the  subject  of  a  commercial  treaty. 
Do  you  get  any  thing  on  that  subject!  Will  yon  permit  me,  in  conclu- 
sion, to  say,  that  there  is  no  wish,  personal  to  yourself  which  you  may 
entertain,  that  I  shall  not  be  ready  most  promptly  to  meet ;  and  any  sug- 
gestion you  may  have  to  make  touching  our  course  of  public  policy  will 
be  weighed  with  the  greatest  attention. 

"  Be  pleased  to  present  mo  moat  respectfully  to  Mrs.  Webster ;  and  be 
assured  of  my  constant  regard. 

"JOHM   TSIEK. 

"  Hon.  D.  Webster." 

Mr.  Webster  was  arrested,  on  liia  way  to  Boston,  by  a  pub- 
He  dinner,  in  Baltimore,  which  was  pressed  upon  him  by  its 
most  eminent  citizens  of  both  political  parties.  This  i'e.-ttivai 
was  given  on  the  18th  of  May.  His  speech  on  this  occasion 
is  now  chiefly  important  on  account  of  the  opinions  which  he 
expressed  in  regard  to  the  bearing  of  the  treaty-making  power 
on  the  limitation  of  duties.'  Aa  soon  as  this  affair  was  over, 
he  proceeded  at  oqee  to  llarahfield. 

His  retirement  from  public  life  at  this  time  was  not  occa- 

'  This  speech  is  not  embraced  in  his  and  see  the  N'aiiimat  Intelligencer  of  Miiy 
tolleeted  works.  But  see  Works,  v.,  27,  1843,  for  the  entire  speech  as  ve- 
I36-iS7,  and  Correspondence,  il,  106;    ported  at  Uie  time. 
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sioned  solely  by  the  political  events  and  causes  above  detailed. 
His  private  affairs  greatly  needed  his  attention.  What  they 
had  been  since  the  year  1836  is  described  by  himself  in  a  letter 
to  a  friend : 

"  In  1836,  by  the  aid  of  friends  aad  my  own  exertions,  I  settled  up  my 
concerns,  and  owed  no  man  any  thing.  I  ivas  then  desirous  of  leaving 
Congress,  and  resuming  professional  iabor  vigorously.  But  friends  op- 
posed it,  and.  my  papers  of  resignation  were  sect  back  to  me.  It  was  a 
day  of  buoyancy  and  great  h.ope  in  matters  of  business,  and  what  money  I 
had,  or  could  get,  I  laid  out  in  the  West,  principally  in  well-Belected  Gov- 
ernment lands.  But  times  soon  changed,  and  I  have  since  had  nothing 
but  a  struggle," 

It  is  true  that,  during  this  period,  he  had  the  aid  in  his 
private  affairs  of  a  devoted  friend  who  was  likewise  a  very  able 
man  of  buBine&s,  and  who  more  than  once  rescued  Mr.  "Webster 
from  serious  difficulties  in  matters  of  property.  This  gentle- 
man, it  is  alike  my  duty  and  pleasure  to  say,  was  Mr.  Hiehard 
M.  Blatchford,  of  ITew  York,  whose  Ber\'iee8  to  Mr.  Webster 
were  labors  of  love.  Ko  man,  who  was  not  kindred  to  him  in 
blood,  ever  had  a  larger  share -of  his  personal  affection  and 
confidence.  But  the  disinterested  zeal  of  such  a  friend  could 
not  always  prevent  a  state  of  embarrassment,  which  was  pai'tly 
the  consequence  of  Mr.  Webster's  public  position,  and  partly 
came  from  his  want  of  all  skill  to  save,  and  to  accumulate 
money.  He  was,  in  this  r^pect,  singularly  constituted  ;  and, 
in  undertaking  to  describe  the  causes  which  prevented  him  from 
ever  becoming  a  man  of  wealth,  or  even  of  independent  cir- 
cumstances, although  I  may  present  traits  of  character  that 
seem  contradictory,  yet  I  am  persuaded  that  those  who  best 
knew  him  will  admit  my  correctness. 

From  his  first  entrance  into  the  profession  of  the  law,  it 
had  been  for  him  a  very  easy  thing  to  earn  money  at  the 
bar ;  and  he  had  sometime  earned  a  great  deal.  In  1823,  he 
was  compelled  by  a  general  demand  to  quit  a  very  lucrative 
practice,  and  to  give  himself  up  to  the  public  service.  Still 
his  income  from  professional  employments  continued  to  bo 
large;  but  accumulation  seemed  to  become  impracticable  for 
several  reasons.  His  veiy  conspicuous  position,  the  attractions 
of  his  society,  wherever  he  might  be,  and  hia  own  taste,  ini- 
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posed  upon  Tiiin  the  excrciso  of  a  hospitality  that  could  not  he 
carried  on  without  a  too  large  expenditure.  During  the  whole 
period  also,  from  1836  to  the  spring  of  1843,  at  which  we  are 
now  arrived,  bis  fondness  for  agriculture  had  led  him  to  carry 
on  two  large  estates  as  a  practical  farmer ;  and,  although  he 
was,  iu  one  sense,  a  successful  farmer,  he  was  never  an  econom- 
ical one.  He  failed  in  this  respect  not  from  want  of  atten- 
tion to  details,  for  he  could  sit  at  his  table,  in  Washington,  and 
give  the  most  minute  directions  of  what  was  to  be  done  at 
Marshlield  or  at  Franklin  concerning  this  herd  of  creatures  or 
that  collection  of  poultry,  or  a  field  of  turnips,  or  a  crop  of 
hay,  or  a  clip  of  wool ;  and  although  he  kept  his  eye,  upon 
mai'kets,  and  knew  what  his  farm-laborers  were  doing  every 
month,  and  almost  every  day  in  the  year,  and  guided  them 
with  the  exactness  of  an  overseer,  and  the  experience  of  a  day- 
laborer  ;  although  there  were  few  things  of  a  practical  nature 
that  he  could  not  do,  or  direct  others  how  to  do,  there  was  one 
thing  that  he  never  did.  He  never  kept  regular  accounts,  or 
had  them  kept ;  and  probably  there  never  was  a  year  in  which 
he  could  have  told  how  much  the  expensive  luxm-ies  of  farm- 
ing had  cost  him  out  of  his  other  resources,  or  what  was  the 
balance  against  either  of  his  farms.  It  might  be  unphilo- 
sophical  to  assert  that  the  power  to  deal  with  great  questions  of 
public  policy  and  to  fulfil  the  highest  functions  of  statesman- 
ship is  incompatible  with  the  habits  and  faculties  which  lead  to 
the  accum^ilation  of  a  private  fortune.  But,  without  resorting 
to  such  generalization,  it  may  be  admitted  to  be  true  that,  in 
his  instance,  the  incompatibility  existed.  We  may  lament  that 
a  great  character  is  not  in  all  things  complete,  but  we  do  not 
enhance  its  greatness  by  concealing  its  defects. 

The  ease  with  which  Mr,  Webster  could  earn  money  in  his 
profession  when  his  public  employments  did  not  prevent  it, 
and  his  unskilfulness  in  making  investments,  were  the  chief 
causes. of  the  embarrassments  from  which  he  was  occasionally 
relieved  by  his  friends.  During  the  period  when  he  filled  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  State,  his  expenses  at  "Washington,  occa- 
sioned by  the  social  duties  of  his  position,  far  exceeded  tlie 
salary  which  the  Government  allows.  When  he  left  office,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-one,  having  little  property  but  his  two  farms, 
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■wliich  were  a  source  of  expense  instead  of  income,  it  became 
necessary  for  him  to  return  to  the  bar,  or,  as  he  used  humor- 
ously to  express  it,  to  "  the  everlasting  company  of  plaintiff 
and  defendant." 

But  he  had  this  consolation,  that  he  conld  also  return  to 
the  company  of  his  fat  oxen  at  Marshfield,  to  its  rural  delights, 
and  to  his  library,  which  he  now  collected  in  a  room  built 
after  a  plan  made  by  his  daughter,  Mrs,  Appleton,  to  whom 
this  episode  in  her  father's  life  was  a  period  of  great  happiness. 
She  could  be  with  him  a  great  deal  at  Marshfield,  and  receive 
him  at  her  own  house  in  Boston,  free  from  those  public  de- 
mands on  him,  of  which,  as  we  have  seen,  she  had  a  filial  jeal- 
ousy. A  few  bright  years  were  thus  vouchsafed  to  her  before 
she  was  called  away  from  him,  and  from  the  maternal  happi- 
ness tliat  crowned  her  life.  For  him,  too,  this  period  of  his 
release  from  public  duties  was  a  season  of  great  enjoyment. 
There,  at  Marshfield,  was  gathered  all  that  could  gratify  the 
strong,  healthy  tastes  of  his  nature— the  fields,  the  streams,  the 
ocean,  on  which  he  often  spent  whole  days  from  tlie  early 
dawn  to  the  hours  of  darkness.  When  we  open  his  correspond- 
ence at  this  time,  it  is  amusing  to  see  it  filled  with  the  midti- 
tudinons  objeete  of  a  farmer's  employment,  "  I  am  to  exhibit 
some  of  this  mutton,"  he  writes,  "  both  in  Boston  and  !Nbw 
York,  and  I  shall  be  shamed  if  any  thing  beats."  One  of  his 
chief  delights  was  in  great  cattle,  of  which  he  always  had  a  large 
stock.  It  was  his  habit  to  rise  before  break  of  day,  and  go 
through  his  principal  bam  with  his  hands  full  of  ears  of  Indian 
com,  with  which  he  fed  his  favorite  animals.  His  people  used 
to  say  that  the  beasts  knew  him  Irom  every  one  else  upon  the 
place. 

But,  however  this  may  have  been,  it  is  certain  that  human 
recognition,  and  sympathy,  and  love,  were  everywhere  about 
him  in  this  charming  abode  and  all  ite  neighborhood.  It  was 
a  common  remark  that,  when  Mr.  Webster  was  at  home,  a 
stranger  might  discover  it  anywhere  within  ten  miles  of  his 
house,  in  the  looks  of  the  inhabitants.  It  was  not,  howevev, 
his  renown  as  a  statesman  that  filled  the  atmosphere  with  a 
presence  cheering  to  their  hearts.  To  them  he  was  the  ever 
considerate  friend,  the  best  farmer  in  their  county,  the  wise 
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man  who  knew  how  to  do  all  common  things  better  than  any 
one  elae,  the  Kberal,  open-handed  citizen  whose  enterprises  kept 
a  community  in  active  improvement,  the  kind  benefactor  whose 
thoughtfiilnesB  for  others  flowed  in  deeds  as  frequent  and  as 
feat  as  the  hours.  If  that  people  had  heard  it  said  that  Hr. 
"Webster  was  a  cold,  a  stem,  or  a  forbidding  man,  they  would 
not  have  known  the  meaning  of  the  words  in  connection  with 
his  name. 

It  would  he  impossible  to  understand  his  character  without 
understanding  his  love  of  what  may  be  called  natural  pleasures 
and  natural  persons.  We  must  follow  him  away  from  the  col- 
lision of  politics  and  the  contentions  of  the  forum  to  the  places 
where  he  set  up  his  multiform  household  gods.  Above  all,  we 
must  appreciate  that  part  of  his  nature  which,  amid  all  the 
excitements  or  the  wearinesB  of  public  life,  often  broke  into  the 
sigh,  "  Oh,  Marshfield,  and  the  sea,  the  sea  1 " 

He  had  Sir  "Walter  Scott's  passion  for  land,  hut,  fortu- 
nately, he  had  not  Sir  "Walter's  weakness  for  building.  When 
he  first  acquired  this  property,  it  consisted  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres.  It  grew  in  his  hands  to  be  eighteen  hun- 
dred. The  house,  when  he  became  its  owner,  was  a  substan- 
tial square  old  mansion,  belonging  to  a  well-conditioned  New- 
England  fanuly.  It  had  been  built  about  the  year  1765  ;  and 
was  of  pretty  fair  dimensions  for  the  period  and  the  neigh- 
borhood. It  had  four  or  five  good  rooms,  and  a  rather  spa- 
cious hall  on  the  ground-floor,  with  half  a  dozen  chambers  on 
the  second,  and  the  usual  offlces,  and  sleeping  apartments  for 
servants  under  the  same  roof.  After  it  became  Mr.  Webster's 
property,  it  was  too  small  for  his  purposes ;  but,  instead  of 
pulling  down  and  building  anew,  he  wisely  determined  to 
preseiwe  the  old  house,  and  to  add  to  it  from  time  to  time  as 
might  become  necessary.  The  result  was  that,  in  the  prog- 
ress of  years,  it  became  a  house  of  various  architecture,  irreg- 
ular within  and  without,  but  spacious  and  convenient,  and  both 
externally  and  internally  impressing  the  visitor  ^dth  a  sense  of 
its  fitness  as  Mr,  Webster's  favorite  home.  At  one  time  he 
built  a  new  kitchen  with  the  modem  appliances,  in  -^hich 
■'  Monica,"  the  old  colored  cook,  who  is  mentioned  in  his  will, 
reigned  and  ruled  supreme,  excepting  when  her  master  came, 
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iis  was  Ilia  wont,  to  dii'ect  about  some  iish  or  some  clioice  bit 
of  mutton. 

The  new  library  was  built,  as  we  bave  seen,  at  the  time  of 
his  retirement  from  Mr,  Tyler's  Administration,  Other  rooms 
were  added  above  and  below,  which,  like  that,  were  somewhat 
out  of  keeping  witli  the  original  house.  After  lie  sold  the 
house  iu  Boston,  which  he  built  in  Summer  Street,  and  oc- 
cupied until  1839,  his  books,  and  the  pictures,  and  furniture, 
were  removed  to  Marshfield.  The  contents  of  other  houses  in 
which  lie  had  lived  in  Washington  were  afterward  added  ;  so 
tliat,  when  ilarshfleld  became  his  sole  residence,  as  it  was 
henceforward,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  house  which  lie 
rented  in  "Washington  during  Mr,  Fillmore's  presidency,  his 
abode  was  as  various  in  furniture  as  it  was  in  architecture. 


But,  in  tlie  effect  on  the  visitor,  the  incongruity  was  all 
made  congruous,  if  one  may  indulge  in  such  a  paradox,  by  the 
taste  of  the  owner,  his  art  of  being  comfortable  himself  and 
making  others  so  ;  and,  more  than  aU,  by  the  presence  and  the 
genius  for  hospitality  of  him  who  was  never  so  attractive  any- 
where as  he  was  there,  and  by  the  kindness  and  grace  of  the 
dished  lady  who  presided  over  this  unique  establishment 
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for  twenty  years.  When  I  first  knew  it,  which  was  after  thess 
improvements  had  been  completed,  it  was  capable  of  holding, 
besides  the  family  and  a  good  retinue  of  servants,  nearly  a 
dozen  guests.  If  there  was  an  overflow  of  visitors,  excellent 
lodgings  were  kept  ready  for  them  in  the  neighborhood. 

In  the  palmy  days  of  the  JVtarshfield  estate,  Mx.  Webater'a 
table,  if  he  cliose  to  have  it  so,  eould  be  supplied  for  as  many 
guests  as  he  commonly  had,  from  the  products  of  his  own  farm 
and  the  native  wealth  of  the  sea.  His  own  beef,  mutton,  and 
poultry,  with  flsh  that  swam  the  same  morning  in  the  ocean  or 
the  stream,  and  wild-fowl  that  had  hardly  landed  on  his  broad 
domain,  were  the  principal  courses.  All  that  a  ISTew-England 
garden  could  add,  as  the  seasons  passed,  of  fruit  or  vegetable, 
and  pastry,  rounded  out  the  dinner.  In  cookery,  Mr.  "Webster 
did  not  affect,  or  like,  what  are  called  "  French  "  dishes ;  but,  in 
the  art  of  ordering  a  dinner  after  a  composite  manner  of  his  own 
and  of  his  chief  minister — being  mainly  the  best  of  tlie  ISew- 
England  modes,  with  a  dash  of  the  Southem^ — -he  had  no  supe- 
rior. Wines  that  were  suited  to  the  tastes  of  his  visitors  were 
not  wantiug,  but  Mr.  "Webster  himself  did  not  much  adopt 
what  he  called  the  "  sherry  heresy."  "  John,  a  little  drop  of 
your  Madeira,"  was  his  own  requisition  upon  the  servant  be- 
hind hia  chair.  In  the  pleasures  of  the  table  he  was  moderate. 
He  was  not  a  large,  but  he  was  a  nice  eater ;  and  the  same 
thing  may  be  said  of  hia  usual  habit  of  taking  wine. 

It  is  not  generally  wise  to  attempt  to  reproduce  the  table 
conversation  of  a  great  man,  for  who  does  not  know  that  the 
aroma,  which  fills  the  room  when  a  precious  wine  is  uncorked, 
is  an  evanescent  influence  ?  Who  does  not  know  that  there 
are  characteristics  of  manner  and  voice,  and  a  play  of  features, 
which  no  record  of  the  remark  or  the  anecdote  can  give  to 
those  who  did  not  hear  it  ?  It  should  he  said,  however,  of  Mr. 
Webster,  that  he  never  discoursed,  never  harangued  at  his  own 
table  or  at  any  other  where  set  speeches  were  not  in  set  order, 
and  that  he  never  monopolized  the  conversation.  His  mode 
of  talking  was  to  "give  and  take;"  and,,  although  all  felt  him 
to  be  the  person  whom  every  one  desired  to  hear,  no  one 
presumed  to  "  draw  him  out."  Nor  was  it  necessary  to  do 
so.    As  Mr.  Kenyon  found  him  in  England,  so  it  was  in  his 
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own  houae.  "We  did  not  "  question  "  him  on  "  affairs  of  State." 
Politics  were  seldom  alluded  to.  He  knew  bo  much  elao,  he 
had  so  many  other  resources,  he  wae  bo  rich  in  experiencflj 
observation,  and  feeling,  that  conversation  did  not  need  to 
drift  into  that  dreary  subject — the  party  objects  and  struggles 
of  the  day.  His  couveisatioa  had  that  accidental  flow  which 
belongs  to  all  good  talking.  Nataral  objects,  common  things 
or  common  occurrences,  might  start  the  topic,  but,  when  he 
touebed  it,  be  invested  it  with  an  interest,  and  placed  it  in 
relations,  and  surrounded  it  with  information,' that  surprised 
the  listener  like  a  new  revelation.  It  was  knowledge  without 
pedantry,  the  power  of  illustration  without  lecturing.  He 
excelled,  too,  in  the  art  of  telling  a  story  of  which  the  humor 
was  infinitely  heightened  by  his  own  enjoyment  of  it.  But, 
in  al!  his  humor  in  conversation,  there  was  never  the  small^t 
approach  to  indelicacy.  Wben  the  ladies  had  retired  from  the 
table,  no  one  ever  heard  from  him,  or  in  his  presence,  an  anec- 
dote or  an  allusion  that  might  not  have  been  uttered  before 
them ;  nor  did  a  word  of  profanity  or  irreverence  of  things 
sacred  pass  his  lips  in  any  company. 

It  was  his  habit,  while  at  Mar&hfield,  to  rise  at  three  or 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  He  rarely  needed,  and  seldom 
took,  when  he  was  not  ill,  more  than  six  hours  of  sleep.  The 
dawn  of  day  to  him  was  the  most  attractive  period  of  the 
twenty-four  hours.  It  probably  was  because  of  the  stillness.  He 
liked  often  to  be  alone  ;  and  the  hour  which  sees  the  stars  dis- 
appear from  the  firmament,  and  when  the  sun  begins  to  "  pour 
increasing  day,"  was  to  him  the  most  impressive  of  all  the  daily 
changes  of  N'ature.  But  it  is  needles  to  imagine  the  feeling 
which  he  has  himself  described.  An  extract  from  a  well-known 
letter  upon  the  morning,  wi'itten  to  Mrs.  Paige,  shows  it  with 
great  beauty : 

"It  is  morning — and  a  mommg  sweet,  and  iresh,  and  delightful. 
Everybody  knows  the  morning,  in  its  metapiiorical  sense,  applied  to  so 
many  objects  and  on  ao  many  occasions.  The  health,  strength,  and  beauty 
of  early  years  lead  us  to  call  th^t  period  the  '  morning  of  life,'  Of  a 
lovely  young  woman  we  say,  she  is  '  bright  as  the  morning,'  and  no  one 
doubts  why  Lucifer  is  called  '  son  of  the  morning,'  But  the  morning  itself, 
few  people,  inhabitants  of  cities,  know  any  thing  about.  Among  aU  out 
good  people  of  Boston,  not  one  in  a  thousand  sees  the  sun  rise  once  a  year. 
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They  know  nothing  of  the  morning.  Their  idea  of  it  is,  that  it  is  that 
part  of  the  tiay  which  comes  along  after  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  teefetealt,  or 
a  piece  of  toast.  With  them,  morning  ia  not  a  new  issuing  of  light;  a, 
new  bursting  forth  of  the  sun,  a  new  waking-up  of  all  that  has  life,  from  & 
Bort  of  temporary  death,  to  behold  again  the  works  of  God,  the  heavens 
and  the  earth ;  it  is  only  a  part  of  the  domestic  day,  belonging  to  break- 
fast, to  reading  the  newspapera,  answering  notes,  sending  the  children  to 
school,  and  giving  orders  for  dinner.  The  first  faint  streak  of  light,  the 
earliest  purpling  of  IJie  east,  which  the  lark  springs  tip  to  greet,  and  thp 
deeper  and  deeper  coloring  into  orange  and  red,  till  at  length  the  '  glori- 
ous sun  is  seen,  regent  of  day,'  this  they  never  enjoy,  for  this  they  never  see. 

"  Beautiful  descriptions  of  the  '  morning '  abound  in  all  languages,  but 
they  are  the  strongest,  perhaps,  in  those  of  the  East,  where  the  sun  is  bo 
often  an  object  of  worship.  King  David  speaks  of  taking  to  himself  the 
'wings  of  the  morning.'  This  is  highly  poetical  and  beauUfuI.  The 
■  wmgs  of  the  morning '  are  the  beams  of  the  rising  sun.  Bays  of  light  are 
wings.  It  is  thus  said  that  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  shall  arise,  '  with 
healing  in  His  wings ; '  a  rising  sun,  which  shall  scatter  light,  and  health, 
and  joy,  throughout  the  universe.  Milton  has  fine  descriptions  of  morning, 
but  not  so  many  as  Shakespeare,  from  whose  writings  pages  of  the  most 
beautiful  images,  al!  founded  on  the  glory  of  the  morning,  might  be  filled. 

"I  never  thought  that  Adam  had  much  advantage  of  us  from  having 
Been  the  world  while  it  was  new.  The  manifestations  of  the  power  of 
God,  like  His  mercies,  are  '  new  every  morning,'  and  '  freah  every  evening. 
We  see  as  fine  risings  of  the  sun  as  ever  Adam  saw,  and  its  risings  are  as 
much  a  miracle  now  as  they  were  ia  his  day,  and  I  think  a  good  deal 
more,  because  it  is  now  a  pai't  of  the  miracle  that  for  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  years  he  has  come  to  his  appointed  time,  without  the  vaiifltion  of 
a  millionth  part  of  a  second,     Adam  could  not  tell  how  this  might  be. 

"  I  know  the  morning ;  I  am  acquainted  with  it,  and  I  love  it,  fresh  and 
sweet  as  it  is,  a  daily  new  creation,  breaking  forth,  and  calling  all  that 
have  life,  and  breath,  and  being,  to  new  adoration,  new  enjoyments,  and 
new  gratitude. 

At  Mai'shfield,  after  visitiiig  the  animals,  which,  like  him- 
soli',  slept  no  more  at  this  hour,  he  usually  went  to  his  library 
and  wrote  his  letters  for  the  day,  or  did  any  other  needfnl  in- 
tellectual work  until  he  was  called  to  breakfast.  This  meal 
being  over,  which  he  much  enjoyed,  if  he  had  guests  in  the 
house,  he  provided  for  their  amusement  during  the  forenoon, 
and  then  went  out  among  his  laborers.  Whatever  was  doing 
on  the  farm,  he  knew,  and  who  was  doing  it.  How  it  should 
be  done  had  been  directed  by  him  the  night  before.  He  went 
among  them,  not  so  much  to  stimulate  their  diligence,  as  to 
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enjoy  a  passion  for  the  work  itself.  It  was  one  of  his  supreme 
pleasures  to  yoke  a  string  of  sturdy  oxen  to  some  great  plough, 
and,  guiding  it  by  his  own  hand,  to  break  the  soil  in  a  man- 
ner that  would  have  commanded  the  admiration  of  "  cattle- 
show  "  committees.  He  wanted  always  large  pieces  of  work 
to  be  done  with  Tigor,  skill,  and  promptitude.  Nothing  less 
satisfied  his  strong  and  energetic  nature.  Dinner  was  usually 
at  four  o'clock.  In  the  afternoon  he  drove  out,  or  went  to  the 
beach,  to  see  the  fishing-craft  come  in  from  their  adventures. 
In  the  evening,  whist,  of  which  be  was  fond,  closed  the  day, 
and  he  was  generally  in  bed  at  ten  o'clock. 

This  kind  of  life  was,  however,  often  varied  by  fishing  and 
shooting,  which,  to  him,  were  real  excitements.  He  was  a 
keen  sportsman.  UntU  past  the  age  of  sixty-five  he  was  a 
capital  "shot,"  and  the  feathered  game  in  his  neighborhood 
was,  of  course,  purely  wild.  He  used  to  say,  after  he  had  been 
in  England,  that  shooting  in  "  preserves  "  seemed  to  him  very 
much  like  going  out  and  murdering  the  barn-door  fowl.  His 
shooting  was  of  the  woodcock,  the  wild  duck,  and  the  various 
mai'sh  birds  that  frequent  the  coast  of  New  England.  He  east 
a  "fly"  with  as  much  skill  as  any  one  who  ever  landed  a  trout. 
But  his  great  delight  was  on  the  sea.  He  always  kept  a  well- 
appointed  fishing-boat,  of  which  Seth  Peterson  was  the  steers- 
man. If  he  had  guests  of  the  same  taste,  he  took  them  with 
him,  but  more  frequently  Peterson  was  his  sole  companion, 
and  at  such  times  Peterson  and  Mr.  "Webster  were  like  any 
other  "  shipmates."  Long  before  the  sun  had  thrown  his  rays 
over  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  their  sail  could  be  seen,  as  it 
made  its  way  toward  the  increasing  light,  and,  long  after  the 
darkness  again  enveloped  both  sea  and  land,  they  groped  their 
way  back  to  the  shore.  Their  spoil  was  the  hahbut  and  all  the 
various  tribes  of  the  "cod"  that  are  known  to  the  cold  waters 
of  Massachusetts  Bay.  Whenever  Mr.  "Webster  had  been 
"  out,"  the  neighbors  knew  whose  tboughtfulness  sent  the 
grateful  gifts  to  their  doors. 

During  the  present  summer  he  enjoyed  this  mode  of  life 
with  less  inteiTuption  than  he  had  eufiered  for  many  years. 
But  in  the  course  of  it  he  had  to  prepare  and  deliver  an  address 
on  the  completion  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument.     Seventeen 
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years  had  elapsed  since  the  comer-Btonfe  of  tliis  celebrated 
obeliak  was  laid,  witli  words  of  his,  which  had  become  im- 
perishably  associated,  in  every  part  of  the  TJnion,  witli  the 
event  which  it  was  designed  to  commemorate.  The  first 
Bunker  Hill  Oration  may  be  said  to  have  built  the  monument, 
for  it  had  invested  that  great  undertaking  with  an  interest  and 
a  solemnity  which  kept  it  in  this  long  interval  from  falling  into 
public  neglect,  and  whieh  enabled  its  projectors  and  their  suc- 
cessors, at  last,  to  complete  the  most  imposing  monumental 
structure  that  had  then  been  raised  upon  this  continent.  It  was 
fit,  therefore,  that  his  eloquence  should  crown  the  work.  The 
second  Bunker  Hill  Address  is  naturally  leas  impassioned  than 
the  first,  hut  it  is  a  discourse  filled  with  a  sober  beauty, 
and  with  a  very  impressive  statement  of  the  true  and  peculiar 
principle  of  the  American  Eevolution,  and  of  the  systems  of 
Goyemment  which,  derived  through  that  Kevolution  from 
English  sources,  were  confirmed  and  established  by  it.' 

With  the  antnmn  came  pressing  professional  engagements, 
some  of  whieh  kept  him  for  several  weeks  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  "While  there  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Paige :  "  Do  not  wonder 
if  you  hear  of  me  making  a  sudden  expedition  to  Western  New 
Tork,  to  be  gone  four  days.  There  are  to  be  cattle  and  sheep 
at  Eoehester."  In  fact,  there  was  to  he  a  great  fair  at  Roches- 
ter, under  the  auspices  of  the  New  Tork  State  Agricultural 
Society. 

The  president  of  the  society,  Mr,  Wadsworth,  who  died  as 
General  Wadsworth,  of  Geneseo,  had  earnestly  requested  Mr. 
Webster  to  be  present.  No  great  urgency  was  needed,  how- 
ever, to  draw  him  to  a  region  where  exhibitions  were  to  be 
made  of  the  condition  and  results  of  agriculture,  such  as  could 
be  displayed  by  the  farmers  of  New  York.  A  rumor  that  he 
was  to  be  present  drew  together  an  immense  concourse  of 
people,  estimated  in  the  public  prints  of  the  time  to  have  been 
thirty  thousand.  He  arrived  on  the  second  day  of  the  exhibi- 
tion, the  20th  of  September,  and  in  the  evening  was  present  at 
an  entertainment  given  by  the  officers  of  the  society.  He  was 
"the  Farmer  of  lilarshfield,"  and  in  response  he 
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made  a  speecli,  avoiding  political  topics,  and  treating  cselu- 
sively  'of  the  industrial  pursuits  of  the  country,  and  their 
mutual  relations.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  a  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  made  some  allusion  to  the  financial  embar- 
rassments of  that  State  and  the  burden  of  her  public  debt. 
This  brought  Mr.  Webster  again  to  his  feet.     He  said  : 

"Mr.  Pr^ident  and  gentlomen,  what  are  the  credit  and  ciaracter  of  this 
glorious  country,  to  which  we  all  belong,  abroad !  We  are  rich ;  we  are 
powerful ;  we  have  all  the  means  of  accomplishing  whatever  virtuous 
human  desire  can  embrace.  But  what  is  our  credit  3  And  I  am  not  one 
of  those  disposed  to  complain  of  or  to  stigmatize  in  any  way  the  efforts  of 
the  States  of  this  great  tfnion,  who  have  sought  for  funds  abroad  to  carry 
on  their  enterprises  and  improvements  which  their  sense  of  utility  has 
projected.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  that  the  circumstances  of  the  times 
and  the  necessities  of  the  case  may  justifi?;  at  least,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  the  engagements  into  which  some  of  tiie  States,  especiaily  the 
Weatem  States,  have  entered  abroad.  Among  those  which  have  thaa 
justifiably  become  involved,  is  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  the  richest  State 
in  the  Union,  in  my  judgment — perhaps  I  ought  to  except  New  York — 
but  taking  her  mineral,  commercial,  and  agricultural  fecilitiea  into  con- 
sideration, I  do  not  know  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  excepting  England,  a 
richer  Stat*  than  Pennsylvania.  [Governor  Seward — '  Tahe  off  her  dM!^] 
My  Mend,  Governor  Seward,  says, '  Take  off  her  debt'  Her  debt — her 
debt.  What  can  be  the  debt  of  a  State  like  Pennsylvania,  that  she  should 
not  be  able  to  pay  it — that  she  cannot  pay  it,  if  she  will  but  take  from  her 
pocket  the  money  that  she  has  in  it?  England's  debt  isengrafted  upon 
her  very  soil ;  she  is  bound  down  to  the  very  earth  by  it ;  and  it  will  affect 
England  and  Englishmen  to  the  fiftieth  generation.  But  the  debt  of 
Pennsylvania — the  debt  of  Illinois— the  debt  of  any  State  in  this  Union, 
amounts  not  to  a  sispence  in  comparison.  Let  us  be  Americans !  but  let 
us  avoid,  as  we  despise,  the  character  of  an  acknowledged  insolvent  com- 
munity. What  importance  is  it  what  other  nations  say  of  us,  or  what 
they  thinkof  us,  if  they  can,  nevertheless,  say,  'You  don't  pay  your  debts?' 
Now,  gentlemen,  I  belong  to  Massachusetts ;  but  if  I  belonged  to  a  deeply- 
indebted  State,  I  would  work  these  ten  Angers  to  their  stumps — I  would 
hold  plough,  I  would  drive  plough,  I  would  do  both,  before  it  should  be 
said  of  the  State  to  which  I  belonged,  that  she  did  not  pay  her  debts. 
That  is  the  true  principle— let  us  act  upon  it— let  ns  'go  it'  to  its  full 
extent.  If  it  costs  us  our  comforts,  let  us  sacrifice  our  comforts;  if  it  costs 
ns  our  farms,  let  us  mortgage  our  farms.  But  do  not  let  it  be  said  by  the 
proud  capitalists  of  England,  '  You  do  not  pay  your  dehts !  You  repub- 
lican governments  do  not  pay  your  debts.'  Let  us  say  to  them,  'We  will 
pay  them,  we  will  pay  them  to  the  uttermost  farthing.'  That  is  my  firm 
conviction  of  what  we  ought  to  do.     That  is  my  opinion ;  and  water  cannot 
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drown,  fire  cannot  bum  it  out  of  me.  If  America  owes  a  debt,  let  her  pay 
it— let  her  pay  it,  Wbat  I  haye  ia  ready  for  the  sacriflce.  What  you 
have,  I  know,  would  be  ready  for  the  sacriflce.  At  any  rate,  and  at  any 
sacrifice,  do  not  let  it  be  said  on  the  exchanges  of  London  or  Paris— do 
not  let  it  be  said  in  any  one  of  the  proud  monarchiesof  Europe— 'America 
owes,  and  cannot  or  will  not  pay.'  God  forbid !  Let  us  pay— let  us  pay. 
Let  UB  say  to  them,  'Produce  your  bond,  and  take  your  moaey,  principal 
and  interest.  Add  it  all  np  and  take  your  money.'  Let  ua  say  to  theni, 
'  We  are  not  your  slaves ;  we  are  not  paupers ;  we  will  not  be  your  debtors ; 
we  win  pay.  Produce  your  bond — here  is  your  money — take  it.'  And 
until  this  ia  done,  my  friends,  you  and  I  cannot  feel  as  if  we  could  draw  a 
fi'ee  breath.  I  do  not  want  to  be  indebted  to  the  capitalists  of  Europe; 
if  we  owe  tbem  any  thing,  let  them  produce  their  bill.  If  my  professional 
earnings  are  of  any  worth — if  they  are  wanted — if  my  ferm  is  wanted — if 
the  conveniences  of  life  for  myself,  for  my  wife  and  children,  are  wanted— 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  so  fer  as  America  is  concerned,  come  and  take 
them.  That  is  the  right  ground  to  take,  and  let  «s  take  it.  In  the  North 
and  South,  in  the  Bast  and  WeBt,  if  there  live  any  who  are  descended  from 
the  fathers  of  the  Revolution,  any  in  whose  veins  runs  a  drop  of  their  blood, 
and  in  whose  hearts  lives  a  particle  of  their  proud  spirit,  let  them  rise  up 
and  say  that,  if  we  owe  Europe,  Earope  shall  be  paid.  I  wish  to  breathe 
the  breath  of  an  independent  man.  A  citizen  of  a  proud  and  honored 
country,  I  abhor  the  idea  that  my  daily  happiness  is  to  be  marred  by  the 
consciousness  that  any  thing  disgraceM  hangs  on  the  country  or  any  pai't 
of  it.  Let  us,  gentlemen,  be  proud  of  our  country;  but  let  us  preserve  for 
that  country  the  character  of  a  just  and  debt-paying  nation.  Let  it  never 
be  SMd,  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  that  the  United  States  of  America — 
the  nation  that  had  its  birth  in  the  glorious  scenes  of  '76 — the  country  of 
■Washington— the  example  and  great  type  of  all  modem  republics — cannot, 
or  will  not,  pay  its  debts !  " 

A  eonsideralDle  chanj^e  liad  now  taken  place  among  tlie 
Whigs  of  Massaeliuaetts,  in  regai'd  to  the  course  which  had 
been  pursued  toward  Mr.  Webster  in  the  previous  autumn. 
Many  persons  began  to  see  that  a  great  political  mistake  had 
been  made  in  giving  the  voice  of  the  party  in  Massachusetts  to 
Mr.  Clay  as  their  candidate  for  the  presidency,  wholly  in  ad- 
vance of  the  assembling  of  a  National  Convention.  The  attacks 
on  Mr.  Webster  had  not,  indeed,  wholly  ceased.  The  profound 
qu^tion  continued  to  be  agitated,  whether  Mr.  Webster  was  a 
"  Whig."  If  the  impression  could  be  kept  up,  that,  by  remain- 
ing in  Mr.  Tyler's  Cabinet,  his  standing  in  the  party  had  been 
impaired,  his  friends  could  not  effect  his  nomination  in  1844. 
The  folly  of  all  this,  as  well  as  its  injustice,  was  perceived  by  a 
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large  "body  of  the  Maseaetiuaetts  Whigs,  and  there  began  to  be 
a  great  anxiety  among  them  to  have  Mr.  Webster  reappear 
upon  the  political  stage.  It  was  certain  that  the  Whigs  of  the 
Union  would  select  Mm  or  Mr,  Clay  as  their  candidate.  If 
M.T.  Clay  were  to  he  nominated,  there  was  scarcely  a  proba- 
bility that  he  could  be  chosen  if  Mr.  Webster  were  to  stand 
aloof  and  withhold  Ms  support.  If  in  any  way  the  action  of 
the  Whigs  in  Maseachusetts,  in  the  autumn  of  1843,  by  which 
they  had  oetentatiouely  slighted  Mr.  Webster,  and  declared 
Mr.  Clay  to  be  their  choice,  could  be  annulled,  so  that  the 
delegates  of  his  own  State  could  demand  his  nomination  by  the 
National  Convention,  the  pretence,  that  he  had  ceased  to  be  a 
Whig,  must  of  course  be  abandoned  by  Maesachusette  politi- 
cians and  presses.  This  very  obvious  necessity  led  to  an  earnest 
request  to  Mr.  Webster  to  be  present  at  a  Whig  convention 
that  was  to  meet  at  Andover  on  the  9th  of  November,  1843. 

On  some  accounts  he  was  not  much  disposed  to  accede  to 
this  request.  The  idea  that  he  had  ceased  to  be  a  Whig, 
which  meant,  if  it  meant  any  thing,  that  he  had  changed  his 
opinions  respecting  the  principles  on  which  the  Government 
ought  to  be  administered,  and  the  measures  that  ought  to  be 
adopted,  was  one  that  he  did  not  feel  it  became  him  to  repel. 
His  opinions  on  all  public  questions  were  too  well  known  to 
require  repetition.  So  far  s&  he  had  changed  at  all,  he  had 
frankly  made  known  that  change.  He  had  said  publicly  that 
a  Bank  of  the  United  States  on  the  old  plan  had  ceased  to  be 
a  practicable  measure.  But  he  had  modified  none  of  his  long- 
cherished  opinions  respecting  the  power  and  duty  of  the  Gen- 
eral Government  to  regulate  the  currency,  or  the  power  and 
duty  of  affording  incidental  protection  to  domestic  manufac- 
tures in  laying  duties,  or  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
public  lands,  or  on  any  other  question  that  was  supposed  to  be 
a  part  of  the  public  policy  of  the  Whigs.  But  there  was  one 
question  not  yet  before  the  public,  and  in  respect  to  which  the 
two  parties  had  therefore  as  yet  no  party  policy,  in  regard  to 
wMch  Mr.  Webster  could  not  know  what  course  would  be 
taken  by  the  party  with  which  he  had  long  acted.  From  the 
day  when  Texas  became  independent  of  Mexico,  down  to  this 
time,  he  had  never  lost  sight  of  the  probability  that  in  some 
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way  an  effort  would  be  made  to  bring  her  into  this  Union. 
While  he  was  a  member  of  Mr.  Tyler's  Cabinet  the  annexation 
of  Texae  was  ajore  than  oiiee  a  subject  of  informal  conversation 
with  the  President,  who  was  in  favor  of  it,  but  no  action  npon 
it  was  attempted  so  long  as  Mr.  Webster  remained  there. 
Tliat  it  might  be  taken  up  after  he  left  the  Department  of 
State,  he  knew,  bnt  he  did  not  know  how  far  the  Whig  party 
eonld  be  relied  upon  to  resist  it.  Still  he  entertained  the 
belief  that,  if  effective  opposition  to  the  annexation  of  Texas 
were  to  come  from  any  quarter,  it  must  come  from  that  party. 

For  this  reason  alone,  and  in  order  that  no  excuse  might 
exist  for  denying  hia  right  to  shape  on  this  subject  the  counsels, 
and  influence  the  action,  of  a  party  whose  obligations  to  him 
were  so  great,  he  consented  once  more  to  vindicate  his  per- 
sonal title  to  be  regained  as  a  Whig.  He  did  this  because  he 
was  looking  far  forward  to  the  hoar  when  the  pohtical  course 
of  the  Whig  party  and  the  welfare  of  the  country  for  an  indefi- 
nite future  were  to  be  involved  for  good  or  for  evil  in  a  ques- 
tion, the  development  of  which  he  believed  to  be  near  at  hand. 
Yet,  he  could  assign  these  motives  to  no  one;  for,  at  this 
moment,  his  anxieties  on  the  subject  of  Texas  had  to  be  buried 
in  his  own  bosom.  On  this  account,  when  he  consented  to  go 
to  Andover,  and  when  he  had  delivered  the  speech  which  he 
made  there,  it  appeared  as  if  he  had  no  other  object  than  to 
reinstate  himself  with  the  Whig  party.  This  object  he  had ; 
but  it  was  also  his  object,  beyond  and  above  all  others,  to  pro- 
duce union  and  harmony  in  their  rants,  to  show  them  that,  in 
respect  to  all  their  known  and  acknowledged  principles,  he  was 
now  what  he  had  ever  been,  in  order  that  he  might  be  able,  when 
the  necessity  should  arise,  to  influence  them  in  regard  to  a 
measure  which  he  believed  would  be  fraught  with  great  evils 
to  this  country,  and  on  which  all  his  previous  political  history, 
and  all  his  personal  situation,  would  enable  him  to  do  what  no 
other  statesman  in  the  country  could  do,  in  enforcing  upon  the 
intelligence  of  the  people  the  solid  objections  to  such  a  step. 

The  Andover  speech  was,  of  course,  confined  to  a  discussion 
of  questions  connected  with  the  currency,  the  tariff,  and  the 
public  lands.  With  reference  to  himself,  the  speech  closed  as 
follows : 
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"  I  ara  not  a  candidate  for  any  office  in  the  gift  of  the  Gover 
in  the  gift  of  the  people.  I  have  not  been  named  for  any  office  at  my  own 
EHggeation,  or,  indeed,  recently  with  my  own  pveyioua  knowledge,  I  sua 
a  priyate  citizen,  and  that  condition  will  never  be  changed  by  any  move- 
ment or  effort  made  for  that  purpose  by  myself,  or  at  my  suggestion.  In 
my  opinion  nominations  for  the  high  offices  of  the  country  should  come, 
if  they  come  at  all,  ftom  the  free  and  spontaneous  exercise  of  that  re- 
spect and  confideace  which  the  people  themselves  may  feel.  All  solici- 
tationa  of  such  nominations,  and  all  canvassing  for  such  high  trusts,  I 
regard  as  equally  inconsistent  with  personal  dignity  and  derogatory  to  the 
character  of  the  institutions  of  the  country, 

"As  a  private  man,  I  hold  my  opinions  on  public  subjects.  They  are 
all  such,  in  their  great  features  and  general  character,  aa  I  have  ever  held. 
It  is  as  impossible  that  I  should  tread  back  the  path  of  my  political 
opinions,  aa  Hat  I  should  retrace,  step  by  step,  the  progress  of  my  natural 
life,  nntil  I  siionld  find  myself  again  a  youth.  On  the  leading  ciuestions 
arising  under  out  constitutions  and  forms  of  government;  on  the  impor- 
tance of  maintaining  the  separation  of  powers,  which  those  constitutions 
establish;  on  the  great  principles  of  snch  a  policy  as  shall  promote  all 
intereats,  maintain  general  harmony  in  the  country,  and  perpetuate  the 
blessings  of  political  and  religious  liberty^ — my  opinions,  the  result  of  no 
little  study,  and  some  experience,  have  become  part  of  myself.  They  are 
identified  with  aO  my  habits  of  thought  and  reflection,  and  though  I  may 
change  my  views  of  particular  measnres,  or  not  deem  the  same  measures 
equally  proper  at  all  times,  yet  I  am  sure  it  is  quite  impossible  I  should 
ever  take  such  a  view,  either  of  the  public  interest  or  of  my  own  duty,  as 
should  lead  to  a  departure  ftom  any  cardinal  principles. 

"As  a  private  man  I  am  ready  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  uphold  prin- 
ciples which  I  have  ever  deemed  important,  and  to  support  i 
which  the  public  interest,  in  my  judgment,  requires.  And  aa  n 
cannot  be  accomplished  without  the  agency  of  men,  I  am,  of  course,  en- 
tirely willing  to  support  the  men  of  the  highest  character,  most  unexcep- 
tionable principles,  and  who  may  be  moat  able  to  take  an  efficient  and 
successful  lead  in  such  measures.  And  here,  perhaje,  I  ought  to  pause. 
But  the  gentlemen  who  invited  me  to  this  meeting  were  pleased  to  express 
their  approbation  of  my  conduct  in  remaining  in  the  Cabinet  at  Washing- 
ton after  the  other  members,  originally  appointed  by  General  Harrison, 
had  withdrawn.  I  should  not  have  allnded  to  this  snbject,  gentlemen,  on 
this  occasion,  but  for  the  reference  which  the  committee  have  made  to  it, 
I  am  aware  that  there  are  many  persons  in  the  country,  having  feelings  not 
unfriendly  toward  me,  personally,  and  entertaining  all  proper  respect  for 
my  public  character,  who  yet  think  I  ought  to  have  left  the  Cabinet  with 
my  colleagues.  I  do  not  complain  of  any  fair  exercise  of  opinion  in  this 
respect;  and  if,  by  such  persons  as  I  have  refen-ed  to,  explanation  be 
\de3ired  of  any  thing  in  the  past,  or  any  thing  in  my  present  opinions, 
it  will  be  readily  and  cheerftilly  given.    On  the  other  hand,  those  who 
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deal  only  in  coaiae  vituperation,  and  satisfy  their  sense  of  candor  and 
justice,  simply  by  the  repetition  of  the  charge  of  dereliction  of  duty,  and 
infidelity  to  Whig  principles,  are  not  entitled  to  the  respect  of  au  answer 
from  me.  The  burning  propensity  to  censure  and  reproach,  by  which  such 
persons  seem  to  be  actnatP<i,  would  probably  be  somewhat  rebuked,  if  they 
knew  by  whose  advice,  and  with  whose  approbation,  I  resolved  on  staying 
in  the  Cabinet. 

"  Gentlemen,  I  could  not  but  be  sensible  that  great  respouBibility 
attached  to  the  course  which  I  adopted.  It  was  a  moment  of  great 
excitement.  A  most  unfortunate  difference  had  broken  out  between  the 
President  and  the  Whig  members  of  Congresa,  Much  exasperation  had 
been  produced,  and  the  whole  country  was  in  a  very  inflamed  state.  Mo 
man  of  sense  can  suppose,  that,  without  strong  motives,  I  should  wish  to 
differ  in  conduct  firom  those  with  whom  I  had  long  acted;  and  as  for 
those  persons  whose  charity  leads  them  to  seek  for  such  motive  in  the 
hope  of  personal  advantage,  neither  their  candor  nor  their  sagacity  de- 
serves anything  but  contempt.  I  admit,  gentlemen,  that  if  a  very  strong 
desire  to  be  instrumental  and  useful  in  accomplishing  a  settlement  of  our 
difficulties  with  England,  which  had  then  risen  to  an  alarming  height, 
and  appeared  to  be  approaching  a  crisis— if  this  be  a  personal  motive, 
theii  I  confess  myself  to  have  been  influenced  by  a  personal  motive.  The 
imputation  of  any  other  personal  motive,  the  charge  of  seeking  any  selflsh 
advantage,  I  repel  with  utter  scorn. 

"  To  be  sure,  it  excites  contempt,  but  hardly  any  thing  so  respectfiil  as 
regret  or  indignation,  when  persons,  capable  of  no  eifort  in  auy  cause  but 
that  of  making  a  noise,  and  with  no  other  merit  than  that  of  interested 
partisanship — men,  indeed,  yet  reeking  from  their  labors  in  the  support  of 
the  moat  questionable  measures  of  Generaljackson's  Administration,  and 
others,  stiU  odorous  with  the  perftames  of  the  sub-treasury — distend  their 
throats,  and  admonish  the  country  to  beware  of  Mr,  Webster's  infidelity  to 
Whig  principles. 

"  Gentlemen,  I  thought  I  saw  an  opportunity  of  doing  the  State  some 
service,  and  I  ran  the  risk  of  the  undertaking,  I  certainly  do  not  regret 
it,  and  never  shall  regi-et  it.  And  it  is  in  no  spirit  of  boasting  or  vain- 
glory, it  is  from  no  undue  feeling  of  self-respect,  that  I  say  now,  that  I 
am  ready  to  leave  it  to  the  public  judgment  to  decide  whetliur  my 
remaining  in  the  Cabinet  was  best  for  the  country ;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
whether  my  leaving  it  ivould  have  been  better  for  the  country. 

"  On  this  question  I  am  in  the  judgment  of  this  generation  and  the 
aest  generation,  and  am  willing  that  my  name  and  fame  and  character 
shall  abide  the  result." 

Tlie  reader  can  now  miderBtand  why  he  took  so  independ- 
ent a  position,  and  why  he  so  explicitly  declared  that  his 
eituatiqii  as  a  private  man  would  be  changed  hy  no  act  of  his 
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own.  Whatever  parties  might  do,  whomsoever  the  Whigs,  in 
national  convention,  might  select  as  their  candidate,  he  meant 
to  be  untrammelled  when  the  question  of  Texas  should  be 
sprung  upon  the  country.  If  the  nomination  were  to  be 
tendered  to  himself,  he  was  determined  to  receive  it  only  upon 
the  condition  that  he  should  carry  into  the  office  his  well- 
known  opposition  to  that  measure. 

What  he  had  foreseen  was  soon  to  take  place.  Whoever 
would  appreciate  Mr.  Webster's  anxiety  on  this  subject  must 
remember  that  this  very  summer  had  witnessed  the  formation 
of  a  political  party  in  the  North,  the  avowed  object  of  which 
■was  to  effect  the  abolition  of  slavery.  This  organization, 
known  as  "  The  Liberty  Party,"  assembled  at  Buffalo  on  the 
30th  of  August,  1843,  and  nominated  a  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency, upon  a  declaration  of  principles  which  plainly  evinced 
their  purpose  not  to  regard  either  the  restrainlB  or  the  positive 
commands  of  the  Constitution  in  promoting  an  agitation  that 
should  end  in  the  removal  of  slavery.  This  movement  was  at 
first  regarded  by  many  politicians  of  the  two  great  national 
parties  with  contempt.  Mr.  Webster  never  did  so  regard  it. 
He  knew  the  nature  of  the  sentiment  which  it  sought  to  enlist ; 
he  knew,  and  had  long  known,  that  the  incorporation  of  Texas 
into  this  Union  was  to  effect  a  lai'ge  increase  of  the  area  of 
slavery ;  and  that  it  would  become  impo^ble  to  carry  on  the 
Federal  Government,  after  that  measure  had  been  consum- 
mated, without  the  presence  of  two  antagonistic  political  forces, 
the  one  in  the  North  and  the  other  in  the  South — the  one 
attacking,  the  other  defending,  slavery — a  condition  of  things 
that  would  be  attended  with  extreme  hazard  to  the  peace 
and  well-being  of  the  Union. 

How  Mr.  Webster  was  affected  by  the  discovery,  in  the 
eouree  of  the  succeeding  winter,  of  the  fact  that  the  Executive 
Government  of  the  United  States  was  even  now  meditating 
this  project,  can  be  best  described  in  the  words  of  another : ' 

"  In  May,  1843,  Mr.  Webster,  as  will  be  remembered,  rested  his  place 
in  President  Tyler's  Cabinet,    His  position  there  had,  for  some  time,  been 

'  The  passage  whioli  foUowa  is  taken  among  the  papers  of  Mv.  Weheter's  litei'- 
from  the  MS.  RemiiiiBcenoes  written  by  avy  executors,  with  which  they  hsvs 
Mr.  Tickuor,  in  1862,  nnd-then  placed     sinue  remained. 
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an  uncomfortable  one.  On  the  dissolution  of  General  Haiiison's  Cab- 
met,  in  consequence  of  his  death,  in  April,  1841,-  and  the  troubles  that 
followed,  he  alone  had  remaiued  in  office.  This  circumstauce  dissat- 
isfied many  persons  at  the  North.  The  Atlas  newspaper  assailed  him 
for  it.  But  he  maintained  himself  with  flnnness,  and  negotiated  with 
Lord  Ashburton  the  treaty  which  was  ratified  the  Sth  of  August,  1843. 
Many  persons  of  influence  thought  he  should  have  resigned  at  that 

"Prom  the  time  of  his  resignation,  until  the  4th  of  March,  1845,  Mr, 
Webster  held  no  political  office,  but  was  looked  upon  with  distrust  by 
many  persons  of  his  own  party  at  the  North,  who  favored  Mr.  Clay's  pre- 
tensions to  the  presidency,  and  who  were  displeased  that  Mr.  Webster  had 
not  followed  Mr.  Clay's  opinions  and  party  in.  the  summer  of  1841. 

"  But,  though  not  in  office,  Mr.  Webster  was  in  Washington  attending 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  during  a  part  of  the  winter  of 
1843-'44.  While  he  was  there  rumore  reached  Boston,  and  articles  ap- 
peared in  the  National  InteUigencer,  intimating  that  a  project  was  on  foot 
for  the  annexation  of  Texas.  Mr.  Webster's  opposition  to  every  thing  of 
the  sort  had  been  known  to  the  country  from  the  date  of  his  speech  at 
New  York  ia  1837,  and  I  suppose  that  my  converaationa  with  him  had 
led  me  to  hold  similar  opinions.  At  aay  rate,  when  I  read  the  articles  in 
the  hUeSAgene^,  I  became  alarmed.  A  few  days  afterward,  meeting  Mr, 
Webster  in  State  Street,  and  knowing  that  he  was  fresh  from  Washington 
— for,  until  I  sj.w  him,  I  supposed  him  to  be  still  there — I  aaked  him,  as  we 
walked  along  together,  whether  there  was  any  foundation  for  the  reports 
we  had  received  on  the  subject  of  Tesaa  '  I  felt  his  arm  press  mine  spas- 
modically, as  he  said  in  a  low  tons,  but  with  great  emphasis,  'That  is  not 
i  matter  to  be  talked  about  in  the  sti-eet ;  come  to  me  this  evening  at  Mr. 
Page's,  and  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it' 

"I  went  at  the  time  appointed.  He  was  in  his  chamber  alone.  He 
looked  concerned  and  troubled.  He  said,  at  once, '  It  is  a  long  story.  I 
must  make  a  speech  to  you  about  it,  as  bad  as  a  Congressional  speech,' 
And  he  began  abruptly,  by  saying,  that  he  and  Mr.  Upshur,  notwithstand- 
ing the  difference  of  their  political  opinions,  had  always  been  good  friends, 
and  that  one  day  when  he  was  sitting  with  that  gentleman,  ivho  was  then 
Secretary  of  State  in  Mr.  Webster's  place,  he  told  him  that  he  thought  Mr, 


n  ramtiinii^  in  office  until  the  took  his  own  time  about  resigning,  with- 

treatj-  should  be  concluded,  bat  who  con-  out  heeding  the  oiamor  of  hia  partj,  had 

sidered  tliat  he  ought  to  have  cetired  as  been  in  Boston,  and  inijoiated  to  Mr. 

soon  as  the  treat;  vi&a  made.    As  he  did  Ticknor  his  intention  to  resign  before 

not  do  so,  but  continued   in  office,  in  six  weeks  should  be  pnssed.     When  the 

order  to  dispoaa  of  the  qaestions  still  news  of  his  resignation  came,  it  was  re- 

reqniring  his  care,  it  began  to  be  said  cdved  with  some  surprise  bj  those  who 

that  he  was  actuated  by  ambitious  mo-  liad  predicted  that  he  would  remain  in 

a,  and  tlial  he  re;iiaiiied  in  office  for  office  until  Ihe  end  of  President  Tyler's 
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Tyler  was  going  on  unwisely.  Mr.  Upshur  replied,  that  lie  was  of  the  same 
mind,  and  that  he  was  so  little  satisfied  with  the  condition  of  affairs,  that 
'  he  would  not  contiaue  in  ofBoe  a  fortnight  if  he  had  not  a  particular  ob- 
ject to  accomplish,'  Mr.  Webster  said,  that  he  conjectured  in  a  moment 
what  this  object  mnst  be.  His  phrase  was,  '  I  felt  Tesas  go  through  me,' 
He  said,  however,  nothing  further  to  Mr.  Ujehur  upon  the  matter ;  but,  in 
two  days,  he  said,  that  he  knew  all  about  it.  He  went  on  earnestly,  telling 
me  that  he  was  astounded  at  the  boldness  of  the  Government.  They  had 
absolutely  been  negotiating  with  .Mr.  Van  Zandt  about  Texas,  which  then 
anxiously  desired  the  protection  of  the  United  States  against  a  threatened 
invasion  from  Mexico,  and  had  persuaded  our  Government  to  agree  to 
^ve  such  protection,' so  far  as  was  possible,  by  the  United  States  vessels 
then  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  if  that  invasion  should  take  place.  We  might, 
therefore,  Mr.  Webster  said,  be  in  a  war  with  Mexico  at  any  time,  with  or 
without  the  authority  of  Congress;  and  he  did  not  doubt  the  Administra- 
tion would  be  willing  to  have  such  a  war.  Indeed,  he  said  that  he  felt 
Bure  war  would  be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  any  annexation  of  Texas 
without  the  consent  of  Mexico,  He  then  went  on  and  described  the 
troubles  that  would  follow  any  gi-eat  enlaigement  of  our  territory  in  the 
Southern  direction.  He  thought  it  would  endanger  the  Union,  He  be- 
came very  much  excited.  He  walked  np  and  down  the  room  feet  and 
uneasily.  He  said  he  had  not  been  able  to  sleep  at  night,  and  that  he 
cotild  think  of  little  else  in  the  day.  He  had  written  tivo  of  the  editorial 
article  which  I  had  read  in  the  InteUig'Mec'r,  and  with  great  difBeulty, 
after  long  conversations  with  Mr.  Gales,  had  persuaded  him  to  insert  them 
and  to  take  full  ground  against  any  annexation  of  Texas,  At  his  earnest 
request  also,  Mr.  Winthrop  had  introduced  a  resolution  on  the  subject  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,'  and  as  he  passed  through  New  York  he 

"HniiBK  (IF  Bbphesentatives,       it^  though  he  believed  there  were  otliers 


s  something   e 

"Me,  WiNTmtOP  (to  whom  the  atlen-  He  waa  almost  afrfud  that  the  gectle- 

tioD  of  the  reporter  was  not  at  the  mo-  man  from  South  Carolina  intended  to 

ment  direcled)  rose  chiefly  to  reply  to  try  tlie  temper  of  tlie  Housa  and  the 

one  reuiarlt  which  had  fallen  from  the  country  by  ibrowins  out  the  idea,  as  ho 

gentleman    from    South    Carolina   {Mr.  (Mr,  W.)  had  siiid,  half  in  jest,  iialf  in 

Holmes).     The  remark  seemed  to  iiave  earnest.    And  the  gentleman  from  Oliio 

been  made,  pajMJy  in  jest,  partly  in  ear-  (Mr.  Welter)  had  commented   upon  it, 

neat;  yet  there  were  some  subjects  tliat  not  exactly  in  the  terms  which  he  (Mr. 

weret^M)aolemninthe!rcharaoter,andtoo  W.)  would  like  to  have  heard  from  a 

'     ■■                           ■■       ■  Repreaentatire  of  that  State,     He  be- 
lieved that  there  was  no  Uttle  danger 

out  eucinmg  uie  must  denous  ic^jii^    ne  that   the   people    of    the   country    were 

alluded  1c  Qk  idea  thrown  out  by  the  gen-  about  to  be  taken  by  surprise  on  this 

tleman,  that  this  institution  [West  Point]  subject  of  the  anneiation  of  Tesas ;  he 

ought  to  be  sustained  heoauae  the  an-  beliered  that  the  momentous    project, 

neiation  of  Texas  was  the  settled  policy  which,  in  his  judgment,  would  endanger 

of  this  Government.    Who  settled  it  ?  the  stability  of  the  Union,  and  whioh 

Not,  he  would  undertake  here  to  say,  was  uttei'lj  abhorrent  to  the  feelings  of 

not  the  people  or   the  Representatives  the  people  in  hia  section  of  the  country, 

ofthepeople,     27u^  knew  nothing  about  was  at  this  moment  in  a  train  of  secret 
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(Mr.  WebBtet)  bad  engaged  Mr,  Cbarlea  King  to  take  the  sajue  ground, 
and  bad  left  ivitb  bim  more  tban  one  article  to  be  published  in  the  news- 
paper of  ivhich  Mr.  King  was  the  editor.  His  object,  be  said,  was  to 
rouse  the  whole  North  upon  the  subject.  TJp  to  that  time  tliere  had  been 
little  difference  between  the  political  parties  in  New  England  and  New 
York  on  the  whole  matter.  Their  Legislatures,  particularly  that  of  Masaar 
chuaetts,  iu  1843,  with  hardly  a  dissenting  voice,  bad  pronounced  the 
annexation  of  Texas  unconstitutional  and  unjustifiable.  The  Legislature 
of  1844  was  of  the  same  mind,  and  had  passed  aimilar  reaolntions.  Not 
a  single  newspaper  ia  the  country,  Mr.  Webster  believed,  had  then  come 
out  in  its  fevor,  and  few  had  iiiiled  to  denounce  it.  This  state  of  feeling, 
which  he  well  understood  and  explained  to  me,  he  was  ui^ently  desirous 
to  continue  and  to  strengthen.  An  election  was  about  to  take  place  in 
Connecticut,  and  he  alluded  to  it.  He  said  that,  if  it  wis  in  bis  power,  he 
would  make  the  Texas  question  an  dement  in  its  decision  'If  I  had  the 
means,'  he  said,  'I  would  send  men  to  Connecticut  irtho  should  nm 
through  the  State  from  side  to  side,  with  then  arms  stretched  out,  crying, 

and  Btealthy  negotiation.  He  hoped  that  of  this  Goveniment  Ho  had  expressed 
a  caU  would  be  made  upon  the  Eiecutire    hia  apprehensions  on  tlna  'ubject  yestr- 


r  inforniation. 
"  Mr.  Black  rose  to  a  question  of  rel- 


tir.  BiaoK  rose  lo  a  quesiion  oi  rei-     to  go  luriner  now.     am,  ae  aeairea  wi 

evancy,  which  gave  rise  to  a  brief  con-    have  the  yeas  and  najs  on  the  motion  to 


ilia  appreoensions  on  ttiia  'ubject  yester- 
day, and  It  vi  ould  be  out  of  order  for  him 
to  go  further  now.     But  he  desired  to 


r.  Wiiithrop  said  he  ahould  have  "  The  resolutions  are  in  the  following 

concluded  what  ho  had  to  say  by  tills  words: 

timeif  the  gentlemanhadnotinterpoaed.  "Hesoker!,  That  no  proposition  foe 

He  had  stated  hia  fears;  he  had  stated  the  annexation  of  Tesas  to  the  United 

Khat,  in  his  opinion,  it  was  the  duty  of  States  ought  to  be  made,  or  assented  to, 

tins  House  to  do.    And  he  wohM  now  by  this  Government,, 
only  add,  in  answer  to  the  argument  of  "  Sesobed,  That  the  House  will  re- 

tha  gentlemon  from  South  Carolina,  that  solve  itself   into  a  Committee  of   the 

if  he  (Mr,  W.)  believed  this  academy  was  Whole  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  for  the 

intended  to  be  used  by,  way  of  any  aid  to  consideration  of  the  above  resolution,  on 

the  Governcient  in  a  war  with  Meiico,  Wednesday,  the  20th  histant,  aud  that 

adsing  out  of  the  anneiatiou  of  Texas,  said  resolution  be  made  the  special  order 

he  would,  this  instant,  ^ve  hie  vote  to  of  the  day  until  disposed  of. 
level  it  to  the  ground.  "  Mr.  Payne  (before  the  reading  of 

{"  From  the    National    InidHnmcer,  the    reaolutions    had    been    ooneluded) 

March  16,  1844,")  moved  that  they  be  laid  on  the  table. 

"  [Cries  of  '  Hear  them   read,  hear 

"H  n  s  OP  EEPKi'iFNTiTivEs  them  read.'] 

"  *   "March  15.  l&ii.        '  "The  reading  having  been  concluded; 
„  "  Mr.  Black,  of  Geoi^a,  Mr.  Th<yiip- 
ANNEXAiioH  OS  TEXAS.  g^^^  ^f  Mlseissippi,  and  other  members, 
"  Mb.  WiSTBHOF  rose  and  said  that  objected  to  the  reception  of  the  resolu- 
he  wished  to  move  a  suapeufflon  of  the  tions. 
rules,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  res- 
olutions on  a  subject  which,  in  his  judg- 
ment, ought  to  he  brought,  at' an  early  oe  receiveo, 
.   day,  to  the  aolemn  eonaidei'ation  of  this          "  Mr.  Wilhs  Green  said  he  thought. 
House  and  of  (hia  country.     He  tiiought  this  was  a  question   with   which    this 
it  wa!!  high  time  that  it  was  understood  House  had  nothing  Iu  do  at  present ;  he 
by  the  Repreaentalives  of  the  people,  and  should  therefore  vote  no. 
by  the  people  themselves,  whether  the          "The  yeas  and  nays  were  tlien  or- 
"  in  of  Tekas  was  the  aatledpolia^  dered." 
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Texas,  Texas ; '  and  he  suited  the  action  to  the  word  in  the  moat  fervent 
and  imprcMi^e  manner. 

"  But  what  Mr.  Webster  told  me  he  had  received  almost  entirely  from 
private  and  confidential  sources,  and  nothing  but  his  own  convictioua  on 
the  subject,  without  their  grounds  and  proofe,  could  be  communicated  to 
the  pnblic.  He  could  say  that  ha  waa  himself  alarmed,  but  not  why  he 
was  alarmed.  At  his  request,  howeyei',  I  went  the  same  evening  to  see 
Mr.  Brimmer,  then  Mayor  of  Boston,  in  order  to  communicate  to  him  these 
anjrictios  and  apprehensions,  and  to  say  that  Mr.  Webster  wished  to  con- 
verse with  him  upon  the  subject.  Mr.  Brimmer  was  not  at  home;  but  so 
earnest  had  been  Mr,  Webster's  expressions  to  me,  and  so  much  had  he 
alarmed  me  upon  the  great  ultimate  danger  that  would  result  from  the 
annexation  of  Texas,  that  I  followed  Mr.  Brimmer  to  Mr.  T.  G.  Gary's, 
where  he  was  passing  the  evening,  and  communicated  to  him  as  much  as 
I  was  permitted  to  repeat  of  what  Mr.  Webster  had  told  me.  Mr.  Brimmer 
saw  Mr.  Webster  the  next  day,  and  was  much  impressed  ^,n.th  the  urgency 
of  the  case,  so  far  as  Mr.  Webster  felt  at  liberty  to  make  it  known,  Mr, 
Webster's  object  was  to  get  up  public  meetings  in  Boston  and  elsewhere, 
and,  if  possible,  to  have  a  convention  of  all  Massachusetts  to  protest 
gainst  the  annexation  of  Texas. 

"Mr,  Brimmer  endeavored  to  promote  this  with  ail  his  power.  Mr.  0. 
G,  Loring,  and  a  few  other  persons,  he  told  me,  assisted  him,  but  persons 
of  mark  and  note  in  the  Whig  party,  with  the  Atlas  newspaper  for  their 
organ,  he  said,  earnestly  oppi»ed  it.  They  believed  that  there  was  no 
real  danger  of  the  annexation  of  Texas.  Mr.  Mangum,  of  North  Carolina, 
then  a  leading  Whig  member  of  the  Senate,  assured  them  that  there  was 
none ;  besides  which,  they  feared  any  movement  of  the  sort  would  operate 
unfavorably  upon  the  prospects  for  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Clay,  who,  aa 
they  supposed,  would  be  the  next  candidate,  and  whose  nomination,  they 
feared,  Mr.  Webster  might  be  too  anxious  to  defeat.  They  were  mistaken 
in  both.  If  I  ever  saw  the  working  of  strong  and  sincere  feelings  in  any 
man,  I  witnessed,  at  that  time,  in  Mr.  Webster,  a  great  patnotism  ovei 
leaping  all  the  bounds  of  party.  He  foresaw  clearly  the  dangers  of  the 
course  that  was  pursued  by  so  many  of  the  Whiga  of  this  part  of  Npw 
England,  and  was  deeply  distressed  at  the  prospect  for  his  country  He 
seemed  to  have  no  other  feeling. 

"About  this  time,  that  ia,  I  think,  the  beginning  of  April  1844  I 
dined  in  company  with  him  at  the  hospitable  table  of  Colonel  Thomas  H, 
Perkins.  Mr.  N,  Appleton,  Mr.  Edmund  Dwight,  and  several  other  of  the 
principal  Whigs  of  Boston,  were  there.  They  expressed  the  opinion  that 
Tesas  would  never  be  annexed  to  the  United  States.  They  knew  nothing 
of  the  secret  history  of  the  negotiations  that  had  been  going  on  at  Wash- 
ington, and  Mr.  Webster  had  no  right  to  make  them  public,  or  to  speak 
of  them  in  such  a  circle,  which  would  have  been  the  same  thing.  He 
expressed  his  own  opinion,  however,  veij  strongly,  that  Texas  wouidbe 
aunesed,  if  a  great  effort  were  not  made  at  the  North  to  prevent  it,  and 
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suggested  a  public  meeting  in  Boston,  and  a  convention  of  the  State,  as 
the  needful  and  readiest  means  to  accomplish  that  object. 

"  'Mind,'  said  he,  striking  his  hand  oa  the  table,  and  a  little  excited 
because  some  one  had  espresaed  a  strong  opinion  to  the  contrary,  '  Mind,  I 
do  not  say  that  Texas  ivil!  be  annexed  within  a  year,  but  I  do  say  that  I 
think  I  see  how  it  can  be  done,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
Adminiatiration  sees  lesa  clearly  into  the  matter  than  I  do.'  A  slight  laugh 
followed,  expressing  an  incredulity  not  quite  respectful,  and  then  the  con- 
versation was  changed.  Mr.  Webster  soon  went  away,  and,  after  he  was 
gone,  one  of  the  gentlemen  said,  '  He  ought  to  come  out  for  Olay.'  No 
reply  was  made,  and  the  party  soon  broke  up. 

"  On  the  1st  of  March  following,  not  a  year  ftpm  that  time,  Texas  was 
substantially  annesed  to  the  United  States;  and,  on  the  23d  of  December 
following,  Mr.  Webster,  being  then  again  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
pronounced  there  that  short,  but  solemn  protest  against  it,  which  will  not 
be  forgotten." 

While  he  was  at  Washington,  on  professional  business, 
duiing  this  winter  of  1844,  a  third  "  Grace  Webster  "  was  con- 
signed to  the  tomb.  This  was  his  granddaughter ;  the  eldest 
child  of  his  eon  Tletcher,  who  was  still  in  China. 


[to   MRS.   FLETCI 

"  WASnnroTOH,  Kfiraarji  5,  1344,  Monday  Morning. 

"Mydbak  Daughtbir;  We  had  no  idea  that  poor  Grace  was  dan- 
gerously sick,  until  I  received  Mr.  Paige's  letter  of  January  31st  yesterday 
morning.  It  alarmed  and  shocked  us  excessively ;  and  Julia's  letter,  re- 
ceived last  evening,  leaves  us  to  fear  that  dear  Grace  is  now  beyond  our 
prayers.  This  blow  came  wholly  unexpected,  and  gives  me  great  grief,  as 
it  does  Mrs.  Webster,  on  our  account,  as  well  as  on  yours,  and  her  dear 
absent  fether's. 

"  Grace  has  been  greatly  beloved  by  me,  and  I  had  hoped  to  live 
myself  to  see  her  grow  up.  Little  did  I  think  that  she  would  be  called 
away  before  me.  She  was  a  great  favorite  with  her  grandmother ;  and  we 
were  both  in  hopes  of  having  her  shortly  with  us. 

"  We  can  do  nothing,  my  dear  daughter,  but  commend  you  and  jonr 
living  children,  and  their  absent  father,  and  ourselves,  to  the  mercy  of  God, 
This  is  indeed  a  sad  bereavement  to  ua  all. 

"  It  is  many  years  since  such  a  stroke  has  iallen  upon  our  family.  I 
vnsh  we  were  with  you  to  unite  our  tears  with  yours,  and  give  you  what 
consolation  we  might     Poor  little  Daniel,  how  will  he  bear  such  a  loss  t 

"  I  have  no  other  hope  than  that  to-night's  mail  will  tell  us  of  the  worst. 
Let  ns  resign  oureelves,  my  dear  daughter,  to  the  bands  of  God,  in  th9 
aasuranee  that  we  shall  one  day  meet  those,  whcpi  we  have  loved  and  lost,  in 
s  happier  state.  "Your  affectionate  lather, 

""nANTEi  Webster." 
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In  tbe  couree  of  this  winter,  it  became  maniftist  tliat  Mr. 
Clay  was  to  be  selected  as  the  candidate  of  the.  Whigs.  Mr. 
"Webster  received  a  letter  from  hie  friends  in  New  Hampshire, 
asking  permission  to  present  his  name  for  the  Presidential 
nomination,  subject  to  the  decision  of  the  National  Convention 
of  the  Whig  Party,  which  was  expected  to  assemble  in  the 
Bpring,     To  this  request  he  returned  the  following  answer : 

"  Washibbtum,  Januaty  S,  ISH. 

"  Gkhtlemek  ;  I  have  received  jour  letter  requesting'  permission  to 
present  my  name  to  tbe  people  aa  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  President  of 
the  United  States,  snbject  to  the  fiittue  wise,  deliberate  action  of  the  Whig 
National  ConTention  of  1844. 

"  It  would  be  disingenuous  to  withhold  an  expression  of  the  grateful 
feelings  awakened  by  a  letter  containing  such  a  request,  so  very  numer- 
ously signed,  and  coming  from  am.ong  those  who  have  known  me  through 
life.  No  one  can  be  insensible  to  the  distinction  of  being  regarded  by 
any  respectable  number  of  his  fellow-dtizens  as  among  those  from  whom 
a  choice  of  President  might  be  made  with  honor  and  safety  to  the  coun- 
try. The  office  of  President  is  an  office,  the  importance  of  which  cannot 
be  too  highly  estimated.  He  who  fills  it  necessarily  exercise  a  great  influ- 
ence not  only  on  all  the  domestic  interests  of  the  country,  on  Us  foreign 
relations,  and  the  support  of  its  honor  and  character  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  but  on  that  which  is  of  the  very  highest  import  to  the  liap- 
piness  of  the  people,  tlie  m«ntenance  of  the  Constitution  itself  and  the 
prosperous  continwance  of  the  Government  under  it, 

"  Our  systems  are  peculiar,  and  while  capable,  as  experience  has  shown, 
of  producing  the  most  favorable  results  under  a  wise  and  cautious  adminis- 
tration, they  are,  nevertheless,  exposed  to  peculiar  dangers. 

"  We  have  sis  and  twenty  states,  each  possessing  within  itself  powers 
of  govemnient,  limited  only  by  the  Constitution  of  the  trnited_  States ; 
and  we  have  a  General  Goverameat,  to  v/hich  are  confided  high  trusts  to 
be  exercised  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  all  the  Statra.  It  is  obvious 
that  this  division  of  powers,  itself  the  result  of  a  novel  and  most  delicate 
political  operation,  can  be  preserved  only  by  the  exercise  of  wisdom  and 
pure  patriotism.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  stands  on  the 
basis  of  the  people's  choice.  It  must  remain  on  that  basis  so  long  as  it 
remans  at  all.  The  veneration  and  love  which  are  entertained  for  it  will 
be  increased  by  every  instance  of  wise,  prudent,  impartial,  and  parental 
administration. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  they  will  be  diminished  by  every  administration 
which  shall  cherish  local  divisions,  devote  itself  to  local  interests,  seek 
to  bend  the  influence  of  the  Qoyemment  to  personal  or  partisa 
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or  which  shall  forget  that  all  patriotism  is  false  and  spurious  which  does 
not  look  with  equal  eye  to  the  interests  of  the  whole  coymtry,  and  all  ita 
parts  present  and  to  come.  I  hardly  know  what  an  American  stateBman 
should  BO  much  deprecate,  on  his  own  account,  as  well  aa  on  the  account 
of  his  country,  as  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  now  the 
glory  of  our  ccmatry,  and  the  admiration  of  the  world,  should  become 
weakened  in  ita  foundations,  perverted  in  its  principles,  or  fallen  and  sunk 
in  a  nation's  regard  and  a  nation's  hopes,  by  his  own  follies,  errors,  or 
mistakes.  The  Constitution  was  made  for  the  good  of  the  conntrj ;  thia 
the  people  know.  Ita  faifhfttl  administration  promotes  that  good ;  this 
the  people  know.  The  people  will  themselves  defend  it  against  all  foreign 
powers,  and  all  open  force,  and  they  will  rightfully  hold  to  a  just  and 
solemn  account  those  to  whom  they  may  commit  it,  and  in  whose  hands 
it  shall  be  found  to  he  shorn  of  a  single  beam  of  its  honor,  or  deprived  of 
a  particle  of  its  capacity  for  usefulness.  It  was  made  for  an  honest  people, 
and  they  espect  it  to  be  honestly  administered.  At  the  present  moment  it 
is  an  object  of  general  respect,  confidence,  and  affection.  Questions  have 
ariaen,  however,  and  are  likely  to  arise  again,  upon  the  extent  of  its  powers 
or  upon  the  line  which  separates  the  functions  of  the  General  Ooverament 
ftom  those  of  the  State  governments ;  and  these  questions  will  require, 
whenever  they  may  occur,  not  only  firmness,  but  much  discretion,  prudence, 
and  impartiEilitj,  at  the  hand  of  the  National  Executive,  Extreme  coun- 
sels or  extreme  opinions  on  either  side  would  be  very  likely,  if  followed  or 
adopted,  to  break  up  the  well-adjusted  balance  of  the  whole.  And  he  who 
has  the  greatest  confidence  in  his  own  judgment,  or  the  strongest  reliance 
on  his  own  good  fortune,  may  yet  be  well  diffident  of  his  ability  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  his  tmst  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  promote  the  public 
prosperity  or  advance  his  own  reputation. 

"But,  gentlemen,  while  the  office  of  President  is  quite  too  high  to  be 
sought  by  personal  solicitation,  or  for  private  ends  and  objects,  it  is  not 
to  be  declined,  if  proffered  by  the  voluntary  desire  of  a  free  people. 

"  It  is  now  more  than  thirty  years  »nce  you  and  your  fellow-citizens  of 
New  Hampshire  assigned  me  a  part  in  political  affairs.  My  public  con- 
duct since  that  period  is  known.  My  opinions  on  the  great  questions  now 
most  interesting  to  the  country  are  well  known.  The  constitutional  prin- 
ciples which  I  have  endeavored  to  maintain  are  also  known.  If  these 
principles  and  these  opinions,  now  not  likely  to  be  materially  changed, 
should  recommend  me  to  further  marks  of  public  regard  and  confidence, 
I  should  not  withhold  myself  firom  compliance  with  the  general  will. 

"  But  I  have  tio  pretensions  of  my  own  to  bring  forward,  and  trust 
that  no  friends  of  mine  would,  at  any  time,  use  my  name  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  harmony  among  those  whose  general  political  opinions  con- 
cur, or  for  any  cause  whatever  but  a  conscientious  regard  to  the  good  of 
the  country.  It  is  obvious,  gentlemen,  that,  at  the  present  moment,  the 
tendency  of  opinion  among  those  to  be  represented  in  the  convention  is 
generally  and   strongly  set  in  another  direcrion,      I  think  it   my  duty, 
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therefore,  under  existing  circumetances,  to  request  those  who  may  feel  a 
preference  for  me  not  to  indulge  in  that  preference,  nor  oppo^  any 
obatade  to  the  leading  wishes  of  political  frienda,  or  to  united  and  cor- 
dial efforts  for  the  accomplishment  of  tliose  wishes. 

"  The  election  of  the  next  autumn  must  involve,  in  general,  the  same 
principles  and  the  same  questions  that  belonged  to  that  of  1840.  The 
cause  I  conceive  to  be  the  true  cause  of  the  country,  its  paramount  pros- 
perity, and  all  its  great  interests ;  the  cause  of  its  peace  and  honor,  the 
cause  of  good  government,  fine  liberty,  and  the  preservation  and  integrity 
of  the  Constitution ;  and  none  should  despair  of  its  success. 
"  I  am,  gcntlemcD,  witlt  sentiments  of  sincere  regard, 

"  Your  obliged  and  obedient  servant, 

"Danibi.  "Webstbb," 

Soon  after  this  the  following  oorrespondence  took  place 
hetween  Mr.  Webster  and  the  Hon.  David  Sears,  of  Boston, 
respecting  Mr.  Webster's  return  to  the  Senate  in  the  place  of 
Mr.  ChoatCj  who  wished  to  resign  ; 


[TO 

"  BoeroK,  37(ft  January,  1M4. 

"  My  dear  Sir  ;  Some  of  your  friends  here,  members  of  the  General 
Court,  now  in  session,  are  desirous  of  knowing  your  views  in  relation  to  a 
seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  made  vacant  by  the  resignation 
of  Mr.  Ohoate,  which  is  to  take  effect  on  the  1st  of  March  next. 

"  It  is  believed,  if  you  were  to  allow  yourself  to  be  nominated  for  this 
office,  that  you  would  unite  in  harmony  the  frienda  of  good  government 
on  all  sides,  and  that  your  being  a  candidate  would  cheer  and  strengthen 
the  efforts  of  those  who  are  now  laboring,  and  who  must  continue  to 
labor,  to  check  the  onward  course  of  that  misrule  and  corruption  which 
stDl  eminently  threaten  na. 

"  Tour  devotion  to  the  true  interests  of  your  country  and  jour  readi- 
ness to  make  a  personal  sacrifice  for  her  wetfere  are  well  known ;  and 
every  man  of  reflection  is  now  sensible,  and  feels  the  importance  of  your 
labors,  v/hen,  as  Secretary  of  State,  you  were  the  peacemaker  of  the 
nation,  and  steadily  worked  for  the  good  of  the  Commonwealth  unde- 
terred by  abuse,  desertion,  and  reproach. 

"  Prom  what  has  been,  may  we  not  hope  for  what  wil!  be ;  and,  seeing 
your  country  in  a  greater  danger,  will  jou  not  again  cotne  forward  as  her 
best  res^^e,  and,  regardless  of  personal  considerations,  gain  for  us  a  second 
time  the  objects  of  our  struggle  f 

"By  the  approaching  presidential  choice,  the. three  great  questions 
of  internal  improvement,,  sub-treasury,  and  domestic  labor,  are  to  be 
decided,  involving  in  their  details,  for  weal  or  for  woe,  the  thousand  inter- 
ests of  agriculture  and  commerce  and  the  happiness  or  misery  of  millions. 
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The  selection  must  be  made  between  Henry  Clay  and  Mattin  Van  Buren. 
No  alternative  seema  left  to  the  people.  The  other  prominent  candidatei 
are  either  already  withdrawn,  or  their  Mends,  despairing  of  their  saccess, 
are  prepared  to  yield  them  up,  and  leave  the  field  clear  to  these  two 
gentlemen.  The  numher  of  votes  they  each  can  command  is  approaching 
to  a  balance,  and  a  single  additional  impulse  may  turn  the  scale.  What, 
under  these  circumstancea,  can  you  advise,  and  how,  in  your  judgment, 
shall  we  best  sei  ve  our  country  ? 

"  Tery  respeetftilly,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  David  Seaks. 
"  Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  Washington." 


"  ■WiBHiBBTON,  Fefv^ary  S,  1^. 

''  Mt  deak  Sie  ;  Tour  letter  of  the  37th  of  January  has  boon  some 
days  before  me,  and  I  have  reflected  on  its  contents.  Indeed,  similar  sug- 
gestions had  been  made  to  me  from  other  quarters. 

"  I  suppose  it  is  true  that  Mr.  Ohoate  intends  to  leave  the  Senate  some 
time  in  March,  or  perhaps  not  till  April.  The  term  for  which  Mr.  Ohoato 
was  elected  will  expire  in  March,  194B.  There  will,  therefore,  remain  only 
the  remnant  of  this  session  and  the  short  session  of  next  winter.  I  doubt 
whether  any  thing  important  will  be  done,  or  seriously  attempted,  this 
session,  except  on  the  subject  of  the  tariff',  and  I  hope  that  may  not  be  suc- 
cessftiliy  assailed. 

"  Before  next  session  a  new  President  will  be  chosen,  and  the  greater 
part  of  a  new  Congress,  so  that  an  expiring  Congress,  with  an  expiring 
administration,  would  hardly  be  likely  to  venture  on  great  public  meas- 
ures, especially  as  one  House  seems  an  effectual  check  on  the  other. 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  my  dear  sir,  I  do  not  see,  even  supposing 
me  capable  of  performing  an  important  part  in  public  affairs,  that  I  could 
be  in  any  considerable  degree  useful  in  the  Senate  for  this  session  or  the 
next.  And  there  are  weiglity  private  reasons  which  render  it  desirable 
that  I  should  not  for  some  time  be  charged  with  responsible  public 
duties. 

"  I  will  not  aifect  to  deny  that,  if  all  other  things  favored,  I  should 
prefer  suitable  public  employment  to  returning  to  the  bar  at  my  age.  I 
have  seen  enough  of  courts  of  law  to  desire  to  be  in  and  among  them  no 
more.  But  my  affairs  require  attention,  and  the  means  of  living,  joii 
know,  must  be  had.  ...  If  in  the  Senate,  I  sboidd  have  time  to  attend 
to  affairs  private  and  personal,  but  not  to  affairs  professional. 

"  I  may  say  to  you,  in  confidence,  that  I  am  now  earning  and  receiving 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  a  year  iVom  my  profession,  which  must  be  almost 
entirely  sacrificed  by  a  return  to  the  Senate.  I  am  sanguine  enough  to 
hope  for  better  times  and  a  better  state  of  things,  in  which  I  may  turn 
some  considerable  remnants  of  property  to  good  account.    And  if,  after 
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this  Congress,  it  should  seem  to  Mends  desirable  that  I  should  be  in  tlie 
Senate,  and  I  should  be  able  to  see  that  I  could  possibly  afford  it,  T  should 
probably  feel  it  right  to  put  myself  at  their  disposition.  But,  for  the 
remnant  of  this  year,  and  until  March  of  the  next,  I  cannot  but  think  it 
more  important  to  me  that  I  should  remain  where  I  am,  than  it  can  be  to 
the  country  that  I  should  return  to  the  Senate. 

"  I  have  said  more,  my  dear  sir,  than  was  perhaps  necessary  ;  but  your 
letter  manifests  much  kindness  and  good  feeling  on  your  part.  I  value 
your  friendship  highly,  and  have  thought  it  right,  therefore,  to  give  yon 
my  thoughts  frankly  and  in  Ml, 

"  Yours  ¥cry  truly, 

"  Daniel  Webster." 

Among  tlie  professional  engagements  to  which  lie  was  now 
devoting  himself  there  occurred  the  case  of  Stephen  Girard'a 
will.  Mr.  Grivard,  a  very  opnlent  merchant  of  Philadelphia, 
devised  a  large  property  to  that  city  to  establish  a  college  for 
poor  white  male  orphans  between  certain  ages,  excluding 
from  its  oiHces  of  instruction  and  government  all  ecelesiaBtics, 
mission aries,  and  ministers  of  eveiy  sect,  as  well  as  prohibiting 
sneh  persons  from  ever  entering  the  walls  of  the  college^  and 
directing,  generally,  that  the  orphans  should  be  instructed  in 
the  principles  of  morality,  leaving  them  to  adopt,  on  their 
entrance  into  active  hfe,  "  such  religious  tenets  as  their  ma- 
tured reason  might  enable  them  to  prefer."  It  was  claimed  by 
Mr.  Grirai'd's  heirs-at-iaw  that  this  bequest  was  void  as  a  limi- 
tation at  law,  from  the  uncertainty  of  the  d^cription  of  those 
who  were  to  receive  its  benefits ;  and  that  it  could  only  be 
supported,  if  at  all,  as  a  charity,  according  to  the  principles 
which  equitable  jurisprudence  applies  to  charitable  bequests. 
On  the  question,  whether  this  was  a  charitable  bequest,  Mr. 
Webster  delivered,  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
an  argument  in  which  lie  maintained  that  this  bequest  was 
not  a  charity,  because  it  was  derogatory  to  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, tending  to  weaken  men's  conviction  of  its  authority  and 
importance,  and  therefore,  in  its  general  character,  tending  to 
mischievous  and  not  useful  ends.  The  speech  is  a  very  impres- 
sive exhibition  of  the  relation  which  the  Christian  religion, 
through  its  profe^ional  teachers,  beara  to  the  instruction  of 
youth.  Mr.  Webster  argued  that  it  was  Mr.  Girard's  in- 
tention to  exclude  all   toaohing  of  Christianity  from  his  col- 
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lege,  and  that  sueli  an  inatitution  is  not  a  charity.  The 
court  did  not  adopt  hia  positions,  hut  upheld  the  hequest.' 
A  public  request  was  made  to  Mr.  Webster  by  a  num 
ber  of  gentlemen  and  clergymen  in  "Washington  to  publish 
this  argument.  It  is  contained  in  the  sixth  volume  of  his 
Works. 

Mr.  Webster  returned  to  Boston  early  in  April,  and  was  soon 
afterward  at  Marshfield,  busily  occupied  with  two  new  ploughs. 
The  Whig  National  Convention  assembled  at  Baltimore  on  the 
Ist  of  May,  1844,  and  nominated  Mr.  Clay  for  the  presidency. 
In  the  winter  previous,  a  treaty,  secretly  negotiated  under 
President  Tyler,  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United 
States,  had  been  submitted  to  the  Senate,  and  had  been  rejected, 
chiefly  for  the  reason  that,  as  Texas  claimed  to  carry  her  west- 
ern boundary  to  the  Kio  Grande,  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
justly  supposed  that,  to  incorporate  her  into  the  United  States 
with  such  a  claim,  would  be  regarded  by  Mexico  as  a  cause  of 
war.  But,  notwithstanding,  this  rejection,  it  was  well  known 
that  the  project  of  annexation  would  not  be  suffered  to  sleep ; 
that  it  would  enter  largely  into  the  political  issues  of  the  ap- 
proaching election,  and  that  the  grand  motive  for  effecting  it 
would  be  to  increase  the  political  power  of  the  slave-holding 
section  of  the  Union.  In  the  Democratic  party,  the  friends  of 
Mr,  Van  Buren  were  bent  upon  making  him  again  their  candi- 
date for  the  presidency ;  but  neither  he  nor  his  friends  were  in 
favor  of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  inasmuch  as  they  considered 
such  a  step  an  act  of  bad  faith  toward  Mexico,  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  was  certain  that,  if  Mr.  Van  Buren  did  not 
receive  the  nomination  of  the  Democratic  party,  it  would  be 
because  that  party  should  determine  to  advocate  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas.  Its  convention  had  not  assembled  when  the 
Whigs  nominated  Mr.  Clay. 

'  The  decision,  od  the  fivst  point,  its  beingtanghtbjita  ministers  or  other 
negatived  the  position  that  the  bequest  sectarian  persons.  On  the  question, 
was  void  at  law  for  uncertaintj.  On  the  whether  a  bequest  would  be  good  as  a 
second  point,  whether  it  was  void  as  a  charity,  where  the  testator  had  pro- 
charitj'  on  the  grounds  contended  for  b;  hibited  all  teaching  of  the  Christian  re- 
Mr.  Webster,  the  court  could  escape  the  ligion  by  anybody,  the  court  eipreased 
force  of  his  ai^ument  only  by  arriving  do  opinion.  The  judgment  of  the  court 
at  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Girard  did  not  was  pronounced  by  Mr.  Justice  Story. — 
intend  to  esclude  the  teaching  of  the  {Bee  the  second  iiolurae  of  Hoviar^sReporla, 
Christian  religion,  because  lie  escluded  pp.  127,  et  seq.\ 
55 
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True  policy,  therefore,  as  well  aa  principle,  should  have  led 
the  WJiigtj  to  take  decided  ground  on  thia  subject,  and  to  have 
selected  as  their  candidate  some'  statesman  who  eonld  command 
theattentionof  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  all  the  weighty 
objections  to  this  measure.  There  was  no  such  statesman  in 
their  party  except  Mr.  "Webster,  He,  however,  had  been  set 
aside  by  a  general  acquiescence  in  the  claims  of  Mr.  Oiay ;  and, 
when  the  Whig  nomination  came  to  be  formally  made,  it  was 
made  without  the  adoption  of  any  party  policy  whatever  on  the 
subject  of  Texas.  Mr,  Clay  stood  before  the  country,  therefore, 
ae  objecting  to  the  annexation  of  Texas,  simply  because  that 
measure  would  he  offensive  to  Mexico.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  Democratic  National  Convention  assembled  at  Balti- 
more on  the  27th  of  May,  the  friends  of  Mr,  Van  Buren, 
after  a  number  of  hallotings,  acquiesced  in  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Polk,  and  the  annexation  of  Texas,  at  the  earliest  practi- 
cable period,  was  distinctly  and  emphatically  proclaimed  aa 
a  meas\ire  of  that  party. 

Mr.  Webster  was  of  course  well  aware  that  the  party  with 
which  he  was  to  act,  if  he  was  to  take  any  part  in  this  canvass, 
was  thus  in  a  false  position  on  this  subject  of  Texas.  He  knew 
very  well  that  its  silence  on  this  qu^tion  would  cost  the  votes 
of  thousands  who  felt  as  he  felt  in  regard  to  the  increase  of 
slave  territory.  But  he  could  not  change  a  condition  of  things 
for  which  he  was  in  no  way  responsible ;  and  he  could  not  hesi- 
tate when  obliged  to  choose  between  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Polk. 
As  to  all  the  other  principles  of  public  policy  proclaimed  by  the 
Whigs,  and  represented  by  Mr,  Clay  as  their  candidate,  they 
were  exactly  what  Mr.  Webster  had  always  advocated ;  and 
although  Mr.  Clay's  opposition  to  the  annexation  of  Texas  was 
qualified,  and  was  without  reference  to  slavery,  it  was  still  an 
opposition  to  the  measure  itself,  while  Mr.  Clay's  personal  fit- 
ness for  the  presidency  was  immeasurably  superior  to  that  of 
his  Democratic  opponent.  It  was  apparent  too,  to  Mr,  Webster, 
that,  whatever  might  be  the  result  of  the  election,  he  himself 
would  be  in  a  better  position  to  arouse  the  country  against  this 
project  whenever  it  should  be  brought  forward  for  execution,  if 
he  were  to  enter  actively  into  the  canvass  in  support  of  Mr, 
Clay,     No  Whig  administration  would  dare  to  adopt  it  a 
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Mr,  Webster's  resistance,  and,  if  Mr.  Polk  should  become  Pre^- 
dent,  Mr.  Webster  would  be  able  to  lead  all  the  opposition  to 
this  measure  that  might  have  any  prospect  of  being  effective. 
He  determined,  therefore,  to  advocate  personally  and  actively 
the  election  of  Mr,  Clay.  What  he  had  himself  experienced  at 
the  hands  of  a  large  section  of  his  party,  and  from  many  of  its 
leading  presses,  he  determined  to  overlook. 

This  magnanimity  it  has  long  been  the  fasliion  to  depreciate 
by  the  suggestion  that  he  expected  to  foUow  Mr.  Clay  in  the 
presidency.  But,  after  all  that  a  full  examination  of  his  confi- 
dential correspondence  has  revealed  to  me,  after  some"  personal 
observation  of  what  was  moat  heavily  weighing  upon  hira  at 
this  time  in  regard  to  the  future,  and  after  a  thorough  revision 
of  his  whole  public  conduct,  I  feel  bound  to  give  great  promi- 
nence to  this  subject  of  Texas,  and  to  his  apprehensions  concern- 
ing its  bearing  upon  the  welfare  of  this  country,  I  believe  it 
to  have  been,  from  the  moment  of  its  fii-st  suggestion,  a  matter 
of  the  deepest  anxiety  to  him ;  and  I  am  quite  confident  that  I 
have  presented  to  the  reader  striking  evidence  that,  in  respect  to 
this  dangerous  project,  he  was  animated  by  a  patriotism  that 
rose  far  above  all  the  objects  of  personal  ambition.  Had  he 
possessed  less  forecast  as  a  statesman,  had  he  not  foreseen  and 
foretold  what  this  act  was  to  bring  upon  us,  and  had  we  not  seen, 
the  result,  we  might  content  ourselves  with  imputing  to  his  polit- 
ical conduct  the  common  motives  of  the  politician  who  seeks  for 
that  line  of  action  which  shall  best  secure  his  own  advancement. 
More  than  once  I  have  said  that  Mr,  Webster  desired  to  be 
President ;  and  this  desire  remained  with  him  to  the  last.  But 
posterity  is  concerned  to  know  whether  this  is  the  key  to  his 
character,  the  explanation  of  his  life,  or  the  measure  of  hia 
acts. 

Earnestly  and  frankly  he  did  all  in  his  power  to  secure  the 
election  of  Mr,  Clay.  The  most  important  of  the  speeches  which 
he  made  during  the  canvass — although  he  made  a  great  many 
others — were  those  which  he  delivered  at  Albany,  on  the  27th 
of  August,  at  Philadelphia  on  the  1st,  and  at  Valley  Forge 
on  the  3d  of  October.  These  are  all  embraced  in  the  second 
volume  of  his  Works, 

The  principal  topic  discussed  in  them  related  to  the  issue 
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between  the  two  parties  on  the  euhjeet  of  protective  tariffs 
But  although  the  Whig  National  Convention,  in  mailing  ite 
nomination  and  in  declaring  the  principles  of  the  party,  had 
been  silent  in  regard  to  Texas,  Mr.  Webster  did  not  remain 
silent  on  that  snbjeet.  He  went  as  far  as  he  could  go  without 
reflecting  on  the  position  of  Mr.  Clay,  He  said,  at  Valley 
Forge : 

"  Kow,  the  aubjoct  for  jour  sorioua  consideration  at  this  time  is  the  aa- 
nexation  of  another  large  territory  to  the  twenty-six  states  we  already 
possess.  I  haTe  seen  the  dismemberment  of  Texas  from  Mexico  with  much 
hope.  She  sprung  into  existence  of  a  sudden,  perhaps  prematnrelj,  but 
she  aeemed  competent  to  sustain  herself  in  her  poMtion  ;  and  you  and  I 
and  all  wished  her  well,  for  we  wished  to  see  the  adTancemerit  of  htiman 
liberty.  Men  who  set  up  a  goTcmment  after  the  plan  of  our  own,  and 
sincerely  take  our  Washington  for  their  model,  are  always  entitled  to  oiir 
regard.  But,  whatever  may  be  our  feelings  and  deiwres  in  relation  to  Texas, 
we  must  not  take  such  a  vast  extent  of  territory  into  our  Union  without 
looking  a  little  into  the  internal  condition  of  things  there,  and  to  the 
institutioiis  of  that  country  1  And  it  has  always  appeared  to  me  that  the 
slavery  of  the  blacks,  and  the  unavoidable  increase  both  of  the  numbers  of 
these  slaves,  and  of  the  duration  of  their  slavery,  fonned  an  insuperable 
objection  to  its  annexation.  For  I  will  do  nothing  now  or  at  any  time  that 
shall  tend  to  extend  the  slavery  of  the  African  race  on  this  continent. 
Now,  our  opponents  are  in  favor  of  immediate  annexation  at  all  hazards. 
The  Secretary  of  Stata  says,  in  the  correspondence  transmitted  with  the 
treaty  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  that  the  United  States  are  ready 
to  take  all  the  responsibility  of  annexing  it  immediately ;  because,  he  says, 
the  annexation  of  Texas  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  domestic  institutions 
of  the  two  countries ;  that  is,  to  preserve  slavery  in  the  United  States,  and 
to  preserve  slavery  in  Texas.  To  secure  these  objects,  the  United  States 
will  take  all  the  responsibility. 

"Now,  slavery  in  this  country  stands  where  the  Constitution  left  it.  I 
have  taken  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution,  and  I  mean  to  abide  by  it. 
I  shall  do  nothing  to  carry  the  power  of  the  General  Government  within 
the  just  bounds  of  the  States. 

"Ishall  do  nothing  to  interfere  with  the  domestic  institutions  of  the 
South ;  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  no  right  to  iriter- 
fere  therewith.  But  that  is  a  different  thing,  verj,  from  not  interfering 
to  prevent  the  extension  of  slavery,  by  adding  a  large  slave  country 
to  this.  Why,  where  would  this  lead  us  to  ?  Some  day  England  may 
become  deeply  involved  in  domestic  difficulties,  and  the  people  of  the 
North  may  want  the  annexation  of  Canada,  Wc  have  territory  enough, 
we  are  happy  enough,  each  State  moulds  its  own  institutions  to  suit  its 
own  people,  and  is  it  not  best  to  leave  them  alone  ? " 
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HJr.  Clay  was  not  elected.  Yet  the  popular  vote  cast  tbr 
Mr.  Polk  was  more  than  2i,000  below  the  aggregate  of  the 
votes  east  for  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Bimey,  the  "Abolition"  candi- 
date. A  capital  error  was  therefore  committed  in  this  election, 
by  the  Whig  party  and  its  leaders.  If  Mr.  Webster  had  been 
their  candidate,  and  the  Whigs  of  the  South  had  accepted  his 
firm  position  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  the  issue  would  have 
been  made  with  the  Democratic  party  on  the  annexation  of 
Texas.  If  the  result  of  the  election  may  be  said  to  show  that 
Mr.  Polk  would  have  obtained  the  votes  of  the  same  Southern 
States  against  Mr.  "Webster  which  he  obtained  against  Mr, 
Clay,  it  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  said  that  the  people  of 
those  States  comnytted  a  fatal  error,  when  they  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  influenced  by  the  delusive  idea  of  defending  the 
institution  of  slavery  by  enlarging  its  area,  as  the  people  of  the 
Korthem  States  committed  one  equally  fetal  by  their  general 
indifferenco  to  the  consequences  involved  in  the  acquisition  of 
Texas.  But  the  die  was  east.  Texas  was  destined  to  eome  in 
under  Mr.  Polk,  if  not  under  Mr,  Tyler,  Henceforward  nothing 
remained  for  Mr.  Webster  but  to  stand  between  the  contending 
forces,  that  were  sooner  or  later  to  be  arrayed  in  the  attack  or 
the  defence  of  slavery,  and  to  do  what  he  might  to  prevent 
tliem  from  rending  the  Constitution  and  the  Union  in  pieces  by 
their  struggles. 
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CHAPTER    XXXI. 

1844-1845. 


liEELECTED    TO    THB    SEKATE THE    ANNEXATION 

OF  TEXAS    SECEETLT  NE&OllATED ME.  WEBSTER    NOT   IN    PUB- 
LIC   IIFB    AT    THI8    TIMIS PASSAGE    OF     THK    JOINT    BEBOLUTIONS 

FOK  ANNEXING   TEXAS — TAKES   HIS    SEAT   IN   THE    SENATE   FOUK 

DAYS    AFTEKWAKD— HIS    OPmiONS    ON    THIS    MEASUEE DEATH 

OF   ME.  JtlSTIOB   STOEY. 

MR.  WEBSTER  was  again  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  by  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  in 
the  winter  of  1844-'45,  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  hy  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Choate ;  but  he  was  not  to  take  the  seat 
until  the  4th  of  March,  1845.  How  much  his  absence  from 
public  life  may  have  emboldened  the  Administration  of  Presi- 
dent Tyler  to  effect  the  annexation  of  Texas  before  the  acces- 
sion of  Mr.  Polk  to  the  presidency  should  be  simultaneous 
with  Mr.  Webster's  return  to  the  Senate,  the  reader  will  be 
able  to  judge,  when  he  recollects  that  this  annexation  was 
accomplished  by  legislative  resolutions,  at  a  time  when  Mr, 
Webster  could  not  be  heard  in  Congress  respecting  the  consti- 
tutional objections  to  the  mode  or  the  prudential  objections  to 
the  thing  itself.  A  constitutional  argument  from  him  on  the 
subject  of  biinging  foreign  territory  into  this  Union  in  the 
capacity  of  a  i%»te,  made  under  his  responsibilities  as  a  Sena- 
tor, does  not  exist.  It  is  wanting,  because  the  annexation  of 
Texas  was,  to  use  his  own  expression,  Sjprv/n,g  upon  Congress. 
Mr.  Callioim  became  Secretary'  of  State  under  President 
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Tyler,  after  the  sudden  decease  of  Mr,  Upshur,  in  March,  1844. 
Alarmed,  at  what  he  believed  to  be  the  designs  and  intrigues 
of  the  British  Government  to  effect  the  abolition  of  slaTcrj  in 
Texas,  by  inducing  ite  people  to  change  this  feature  of  their 
Constitution,  and  considering  that  this  change  in  the  ingtitu- 
tions  of  that  country  would  leave  the  Southern  States  of  this 
Union  on  the  "  exposed  frontier  "  of  a  free  State,  from  which 
they  would  be  open  to  the  aggressions  of  tlie  Abolitionists,  Mr. 
Calhoun  took  up  and  carried  out  a  new  and  secret  negotiation 
that  had  been  begun  by  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Upshur,  by  which 
Texas  was  to  be  brought  into  the  Union  as  a  State,  through  the 
action  of  Congress,  instead  of  having  it  done  by  treaty,  which 
had  failed.  An  arrangement  to  this  effect  was  made  with  the 
Government  of  Texas,  and  the  whole  project,  together  with 
the  correspondence,  which  folly  disclosed  the  motive  of  the 
proceeding,  was  suddenly  submitted  to  Congress  at  the  session 
which  began  in  December,  1844,  When,  however,  Hr.  Web- 
ster said,  in  Boston,  to  incredulous  ears,  in  the  spring  of  1844, 
that  there  was  danger  of  the  annexation,  that  he  thought  he 
could  see  how  it  could  be  done,  and  that  he  had  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  Administration  saw  this  less  clearly  than  he 
did,  he  did  not  intend  to  be  understood  as  affirming  that  Texas 
could  he  brought  in  by  the  mode  which  was  resorted  to  after  a 
treaty  had  been  rejected,  for  he  was  as  much  astonished  as  any- 
body in  the  country  when  it  was  proposed  to  bring  her  in  by  a 
congressional  resolution.  He  alluded,  in  Boston,  to  a  project 
of  annexation  by  iH-eaiy,  which  he  had  discovered  to  be  on  foot 
in  his  conversation  with  Mr.  Upshur,  But,  when  the  plan  of 
effecting  the  annexation  by  congressional  resolutions  was  sud- 
denly broached,  Mr.  "Webster  could  not  be  heard  upon  it  ^  a 
Senator.  He  could  do  nothing  on  the  subject  save  as  a  private 
man.  He  could  advise  the  holding  of  public  meetings,  could 
supply  his  friends,  who  thought  and  felt  as  he  did,  with  argu- 
ments, and  could  assist  the  few  Northern  presses  which  were 
disposed  to  present  the  subject  in  a  proper  light  to  the  public 
mind.  All  this  he  did  with  an  extraordinary  vigor,  activity, 
and  earnestness,  which  I  witnessed.  But  it  will  be  ^ked,  "WTiy 
did  he  not  speak  in  his  own  person,  and  why,  especially,  did  he 
not  discuss  before  the  pojmlar  tribunal  the  constitutional  qnes- 
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tions  involveci  in  this  measure  ?     To  these  natural   inquiries 
there  are  several  answers. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Webster  did  not  enter  the  field  as  a 
popular  agitator  on  this  subject,  because  it  was  indirectly  con- 
nected with  a  condition  of  affairs,  in  at  least  one  of  the  States 
of  this  Union,  in  which  it  was  not  advisable  that  the  influence 
of  any  sentiments  of  his,  in  reference  to  slavery  as  an  institu- 
tion, should  be  intruded.  In  the  State  of  Kentucky  there  had 
been,  for  some  time,  a  party  endeavoring  to  effect  emancipa- 
tion ;  and  this,  as  a  natural  consequence,  had  awalcened  a 
corresponding  defence  of  slavery,  Mr.  Webster  was  strongly 
appealed  to,  by  preying  letters,  to  take  up  this  subject  of 
Texas  on  purely  antislavery  grounds,  so  that  the  Abolitionists 
of  Kentucky  might  have  the  aid  of  his  countenance  and  support 
in  their  denunciations  of  the  institution.  But,  of  course,  he 
could  have  stood  in  no  such  attitude  without  doing  great  injury 
to  the  real  merits  of  the  question  of  emancipation  in  any  slave 
State  which  was  then  tolerating  a  discussion  of  the  subject  in 
its  internal  policy.  An  attack  at  this  time  upon  slavery  as  an 
institution,  proceeding  from  Mr.  Webster,  would  have  com- 
bined the  whole  South,  Whigs  and  Democrats  alike,  in  favor 
of  all  the  immediate  increase  of  the  political  power  of  tliat  sec- 
tion that  the  Texas  project,  or  any  other  project,  could  com- 
mand. 

In  the  next  place,  Mr,  Webster  heKeved  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
remember  that  he  was  a  statesman,  and  was  soon  again  to  be 
a  Senator  and  a  legislator,  bound  by  all  the  express  and  all  the 
implied  restraints  of  the  Constitution,  He  considered  it  his 
duty,  therefore,  to  treat  this  subject  of  the  extension  of  slavery 
not  as  a  merely  moral  and  social,  but  as  a  political  question, 
and  to  act  upon  it  in  reference  to  its  bearing  on  the  political 
relations  of  our  system  of  government  so  as  to  preserve 
that  system  in  its  original  scope  and  purpose,  and  not  so  as 
to  promote  or  retard  the  abolition  of  slavery  as  an  institu- 
tion ah'eady  existing  in  the  States  of  this  tlnion.  His  personal 
sentiments  respecting  that  institution  were  well  known,  and 
were  never  changed.  But  he  considered  his  public  relation  to 
it  to  be  governed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Finally,  he  did  not  at  this  time  go  before  the  people,  in  hia 
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own  person,  in  a  conBtitutlonal  argument  against  the  proposed 
annexation  of  Texas,  partly  because  there  was  a  considerable 
degree  of  apatliy  on  tlie  whole  subject  among  those  persons  in 
the  free  States  who  were  the  natural  leaders  of  public  opinion, 
and  partly  because  he  could  not  make  that  argument  with 
the  weight  attaching  to  the  responsibility  of  a  Senator  of  the 
United  States.  He  felt  that  the  place  to  make  it  was  the 
Senate ;  and,  from  that  place,  he  could  not  be  heard  before  the 
resolutions  would  be  acted  upon.  In  the  form  of  a  popular 
address,  such  an  ailment,  proceeding  from  him,  would  have 
had  far  less  influence  upon  Congress  than  a.  speech  made  in  the 
Senate,  where  his  antagonists  must  meet  him  face  to  face  in 
debate. 

Still,  as  has  been  said,  all  that  he  could  do,  consistently 
with  his  position,  was  done.  He  advised  the  assembling  of  a 
popular  conTention,  which  was  held  in  Boston  in  the  winter 
of  184+-'45,  composed  of  delegates  without  dietinction  of 
piirty,  from  all  the  towns  of  the  State ;  but  he  took  no  public 
part  in  its  proceeding. 

The  joint  resolutions  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  were 
passed  by  Congress  on  the  1st  of  March,  1845.'  Four  days 
afterward,  Mr.  "Webster  took  his  seat  in  the  Senate.  The  fol- 
lowing private  letter  was  written  on  the  11th  to  his  son,  who 
was  now  returned  from  China,  and  Hving  in  Boston: 


"  WisnraGTOH,  Tneeday  Morning,  Jforaft  11,  IBM. 

"  Deab  Plbtchkb  :  The  Secretary  of  State  yesterday  wrote  a  mild  and 
conciliatory  letter  to  General  Almonte,  in  answer  to  his  '  protest.'  The 
substance  of  it  is,  that  the  annexation  of  Texaa  is  a  thing  done ;  that  it  is 
too  late  for  a  formal  protest  to  have  any  effect ;  that  llesico  has  no  right 
to  complain  of  such  a  transaction  between  independent  states ;  that  the 
Govemraent  of  the  United  States  respeets  all  the  ju^t  righia  of  Mexico, 
and  hopes  to  bring  all  questions  pending  with  her  to  a  fair  and  friendly 
settlement,  etc. 

'  In  the  Senate  there  were  twenty-  but  thay  pledged  the  iuith  of  the  United 

seven  votes  for  the  ndinission  of  Tesas,  States  to  bIIow  of  the  fonnatiou  of  at 

and  twent  j-five  agiunst  It.    Of  the  twen.  leaat  four  more  States  out  of  Texas,  and 

ty-seven,  there  were  thirteen  votes  from  to  admit  them  into  the  CnLon  with  or 

the  free  States,  four  of  them  being  from  without  slavery,   if  formed  below   the 

New  England      The   joint  resolutiooa  Missouri   Compromifle  line  of   S6°  80', 

not  only  admitted  Teias   as  a  State,  but,  if  formed  above  the  line,  slavery 

whose   Constitution    Wlerated    slavery,  was  to  be  prohibited. 
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"General  Almonte  is  still  uuable  to  traTel,  from  the  eliects  (if  bis  late 
severe  illnesa. 

"  It  will  be  seventy  days,  probably,  before  we  shall  hear  how  tlie  Gov- 
ernment of  Mexico  takes  the  news  of  the  passage  of  the  joiat  resolutions. 
She  win  be  very  angry,  doubtless,  and  wDl  calculate  on.  the  sympathies  of 
other  nations.  Bhe  will,  probably,  send  home  Mr.  Shannon,  and,  perhaps, 
decree  non-intercourse  with  the  United  States;  and,  undoubtedly,  will  fail 
to  resume  the  payments  of  the  instalments  due  under  the  treaty.  But 
that  she  will  plunge  at  once  into  a  war,  though  it  is  possible,  is  as  yet  not 
thought  probable  by  the  best  informed  here.  Her  present  Government  is 
said  to  be  composed  of  the  best  of  her  public  men, 

"  That  Mr.  Polk  and  his  Cabinet  will  desire  to  keep  the  peace,  there  is 
no  doubt.  The  r^ponsibility  of  basing  provoked  war  by  tbejr  scheme  of 
annexation  is  what  they  would  greatly  dread. 

"  Nor  do  I  believe  that  the  principal  nations  of  Europe,  or  any  of  them, 
will  instigate  Mexico  to  war.  The  policy  of  England  is  nndoubtedly  pa- 
cific. She  cannot  want  Texas  herself;  and,  though  her  desire  would  be  to 
see  that  country  independent,  yet  it  is  not  a  point  she  would  seek  to  carry 
by  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  world.  But  she  will,  doubtless,  now  take 
care  that  Mexico  shall  not  cede  California,  or  any  part  thereof,  to  us.  You 
fenow  my  opinion  to  have  been,  and  it  now  is,  that  the  port  of  San  Fran- 
cisco would  be  twenty  times  as  valuable  to  us  as  all  Texas. 

"  While  we  feel  as  we  ought  about  the  annesation  of  Texas,  we  onght 
to  keep  in  view  the  true  grounds  of  objection  to  that  measure.  Those 
grounds  are,  want  of  constitutional  power,  danger  of  too  great  an  extent 
of  territory,  and  opposition  to  the  increase  of  slavery  and  slave  representa- 

"  It  was  properly  considered,  also,  as  a  measure  tending  to  produce 
war.  I  do  not  think  we  should  admit  that,  under  present  circumstances, 
Mexico  can  regard  annexation  as  a  just  cause  of  war.  Texas  has  been 
actually  independent  of  Mexico  for  ten  years.  We  have  treated  with  her 
as  an  independent  state,  recognized  her  independence,  and  made  treaties, 
and  carried  on  commerce  with  her,  in  utter  disregard  of  any  claim  of 
Mesico  to  exercise  authority  over  her.  For  thus  dealing  with  her  re- 
volted province,  Mejdco  had  a  right  to  make  war,  according  to  national 
usages,  if  she  had  seen  fit.  But,  having  omitted  to  do  this,  and  practically 
acquiesced  in  the  recognition  of  Texan  independence,  by  the  United 
States  and  other  governments,  and  having  made  no  attempt  at  recon- 
quest,  for  so  many  years,  she  caa.  hardly  say,  I  think,  that  an  entirely 
new  case  has  arisen,  by  annexing  Texas  to  tlie  United  States.  I  do  not 
see  that  she  had  not  as  good  a  right  to  go  to  war,  and  indeed  better,  eight 
or  ten  years  ago,  than  she  has  now.  Let  us  hope  that  the  two  Govern- 
ments may  take  snch  a  view  of  their  own  interests  and  duties  as  shall  lead 
them  to  keep  the  peace. 

"Yours  most  affectionately, 

"  Daniel  Webster," 
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This  summer  (of  1845),  like  tlie  last,  waa  passed  cliiefij  at 
Marslifield,  in  raising  the  crops,  for  planting  which  he  ha<! 
given  very  minute  directions  in  the  spring.  On  the  17th  of 
August  he  was  visited  by  his  annual  catarrh,  which  was  this 
year  peculiarly  severe,  lasting  until  the  month  of  November. 

In  the  autumn,  on  the  10th  of  September,  occurred  the 
death  of  Judge  Story,  an  event  which  moved  Mr.  Webster 
deeply.  I  saw  him  in  the  evening  after  the  funeral,  and  found 
him  much  depressed ;  but  on  the  morning  of  that  day  he  had 
sufficiently  overmastered  his  complaint  to  come  from  Marsh- 
field  to  the  city,  and  to  pronounce  before  the  Bar  that  beautiful 
eulogium  on  liie  great  jurist  which  will  be  remembered  while 
the  works  and  the  name  of  either  of  them  shall  continue  to  be 
known  among  men.' 
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OHAPTEE    XXXII. 
1845-1846. 

THE  ANNEXATION  OF  TEX  \,8  ACOOltPLISnED OBOTINDS    OF    IIK.  WEB- 

bter's  opposition  ro  it — dispute  wnH  jsngland  aeout  the 

BOUNDARY    OP    OEEGUN — -SCCCEaSFtlL    EFFOETS   OF  ME.  WKBSTEE 

TO    PEEVENT    A    WAE HIS    COUE8E    ON    THE    OKE&ON    QUESTION 

PROVOKES    A  PEESONAI.   ATfACK  UPON  HIS   CONDUCT  WHILE   SEC- 

EETAEY    OF    STATE HIS   PUBUC    DEFENCE    OF    THE    TREATY    OP 

WASHINGTON  AND  ITS  ACOOIIPANYINO-  NEGOTIATIONS — CHAEQES 
MADE  BY  MR.  C.  J.  INGEKSOLL,  AMD  COIINTENAM"CED  BY  ME.  DICK- 
INSON  HOW    MET    BY    ME.     WEB8TEE  —  SETTLEMENT     OF    THE 

OEEGON    DIFFICULTY INVESTIGATION    BY    THE    MOUSE    OF    EEP- 

EESENTATIVES     OF  THE   CHARGES   MADE   AGAINST    MR.    WEBSTEE 

trSE    OF   THE    "  SECRET   SERVICE   FUND  " A  FULL  ANSWER  TO 

THE    CHARGES — ^MR.   WEBSTEk's  RELATION   TO    THE    "  MANUFAO- 

THKERS  "  AMONG  HIS  CONSTITUENTS ACCEPTS  A  SMALL   ANNUITY 

PROM  CERTAIN  dTIZENS  OF  BOSTON — THE  SUB-TREASUEY  E 

ORIGIN    OF  THE  WJlR  WITH  MEXICO MR.  WEBSTEE  & 

THE   TIME   OF   ITS   DECLABATIOH HIS  COURSE  IN  EEQAED  TO  ITS 

PEOSECUTION^INQUIRIES  ABOUT  THE  SPEECH  BIPOTED  TO  JOHN 
ADAMS — CORRESPONDENCE. 

AT  the  eommen cement  of  the  session  of  Congress  which  be- 
gan in  December,  1845,  it  appeared  that  the  Government 
andpeopleof  Texas  were  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  the  permis- 
sion to  enter  the  Union  upon  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  res- 
olntioHs  of  annexation  passed  at  the  previous  session.  A  joint 
resolution  for  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Texas  was  accord- 
ingly introdnced  into  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Mr. 
Douglas,  and  was  rapidly  passed  through  all  the  stages  of 
legislation.     When  it  came  up  in  the  Senate,  on  the  22d  of 
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December,  Mr.  Webster,  seeing  that  it  was  useless  to  resist  its 
passage,  eonfinod  himself  to  a  statement  of  the  objections  which 
lie  said  always  had  governed,  and  always  would  govern  him,  in 
regard  to  this  measure.  It  is  important  that  those  objections 
should  be  distinctly  recapitulated  here- 
with regard  to  the  form  of  making  this  foreign  country  and 
nation  a  part  of  the  United  States,  he  had  always  held  that,  if  it 
were  to  be  done  at  all,  it  should  be  done  by  diplomatic  arrange- 
ment, sanctioned  by  treaty.  This  would  have  made  the  country 
a  "  Territory  "  of  the  United  States,  to  be  governed  by  Congress 
until  it  might  be  fit  to  form  that  Territory  into  a  State  or  States 
for  admiteion  into  the  Union.  The  admission  of  a  foreign  state 
into  the  Union,  by  the  legislative  action  of  Congre^,  he  regarded 
as  unwarranted  by  the  Constitution.  With  respect  to  the 
admission  of  Texas,  under  any  form  whatever,  his  objections 
were  these  :  Tirst,  that  to  enlarge  further  the  limits  of  the 
Union  endangered  the  permaJiency  of  its  institutions,  which 
had  always  been  the  great  subject  of  all  his  political  efforts 
and  the  paramount  object  of  his  political  regard.  Second- 
ly, that  the  example  of  a  great,  rich,  and  powerful  republic, 
not  possessed  by  a  spirit  of  aggrandizement,  was  one  due  from 
us  to  the  world,  in  favor  of  the  character  of  republican  govern- 
ment, and  one  that  he  had  always  wished  this  country  to  exhibit. 
Thirdly,  that  while  he  adliered,  and  always  meant  to  adhere,  to 
the  original  arrangements  and  compromises  of  the  Constitution, 
he  never  could  consent  to  the  admission  of  new  slave  States 
into  the  Union,  with  the  inequalities  that  were  allowed  and 
accorded  by  the  Constitution  to  the  slaveholding  States  which 
were  in  existence  at  the  time  of  its  establishment.  He  held  that 
the  States  already  in  the  Union  had  a  clear  right  to  insist  that 
any  new  State  should  come  in  only  upon  an  equality ;  and  that,  if 
slavery  was  an  impediment  to  coming  in  on  an  equahty,  the  State 
pi^oposing  to  come  in  should  either  remove  that  inequality  or  be 
excluded.  He  rested  this  objection  on  the  fact  that  such  an 
increase  of  inequality  and  unjust  advantage  against  the  free 
States,  in  favor  of  the  slaveholding  States,  deranged  the  balance 
of  the  Constitution.  Finally,  he  objected  to  the  constitution 
of  Texas,  that  it  tied  the  hands  of  the  Legislature,  in  respect  to 
the  abolition  of  slavery ;  and  although  it  might  be  in  the  power 
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of  the  people  of  the  State  to  take  away  this  restriction,  when 
they  wished  to  abolish  slayery,  he  felt  bound  to  look  at  the 
constitution  as  it  was  presented.  With  respect  to  the  public 
men  from  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States,  who  had  manifested 
a  disposition  tii  add  Texas  to  the  Union  as  a  slave  State  with 
the  common  inequality  belonging  to  slave  States,  he  used  these 
memorable  words : 

"  They  [these  members  of  Congress]  are  in  no  way  responsible  to  me  foi 
the  exercise  of  the  duties  assigned  them  here ;  but  I  must  say  that  I  camiol 
but  think  that  the  time  will  come  when  they  will  very  much  doubt  both 
the  propriety  and  the  justice  of  the  present  proceeding.  I  cannot  but  think 
the  time  will  come  when  all  will  be  conTinced  that  there  is  no  reason,  po- 
litical or  moral,  for  increasing  the  number  of  the  States,  and  increasing  at 
the  same  time  the  obvious  inequality  which  exists  in  the  representation  of 
the  people  in  Congreas  by  estending  slavery  and  slave  representation." 

There  are  two  observatione  which,  in  regard  to  Mr.  Webster, 
should  be  made  here.  The  one  is,  that,  in  all  his  public  action 
on  this  aiibject,  he  entered  into  no  consideration  of  the  moral 
aspects  of  slavery,  but  dealt  with  the  enlargement  of  it  as  an 
element  of  political  power  in  reference  to  the  mode  in  which  it 
affected  the  structure  and  working  of  the  government.  The 
other  is,  that  he  distinctly  foresaw  how  this  increase  in  the 
political  power  of  the  slaveholding  section  would  speedily  be 
rraented  by  the  people  of  the  free  States,  some  of  whose  repre- 
sentatives had  consented  to  it,  and  how  the  conflict  thus 
produced  was  to  result  in  further  efforts  on  the  one  side  to 
enlarge  and  on  the  other  to  restrict  the  extension  of  slavery. 
All  such  tendencies  he  would  have  suppressed,  if  he  could,  by 
avoiding  all  occasions  for  the  introduction  of  this  topic  into- the 
field  of  national  political  discussion  and  action.  By  closing  the 
door  against  any  further  admission  of  slave  States — which  was 
entii'ely  in  the  power  of  the  North — the  merits  and  demerits  of 
the  institution  in  all  its  moral  and  economieal  relations  would 
be  kept  in  the  attitude  of  a  purely  State  and  local  question. 
The  requirements  and  the  restraints  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
and  the  general  disposition  of  the  people  of  the  free  States  to 
reverence  and  to  be  bound  by  them,  were  sufficient,  in  Mr. 
Webster's  judgment,  to  prevent  any  undue  interference  with 
the  rights  of  the  slaveholding  States  so  long  as  there  sholild  be 
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110  incentive  to  aggression  created  by  measures  wliicb  would 
bring  the  subject  into  necessary  discussion  in  Congress.  Tlie 
public  men  wlio,  while  representing  the  same  section  of  the 
Union,  favored  the  annexation  of  Texas,  must  be  presumed 
to  have  estimated  less  seriously  than  he  did  the  causes  which 
were  to  make  this  great  prospective  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  slave  States  a  standing  topic  of  initation  and 
agitation  in  the  North.  Yet  it  was  there,  plainly  and  irrevo- 
cably stipulated  in  the  resolutions  of  annexation,  that  foiir 
new  States  might  be  carved  out  of  Texas,  and  could  demand 
admission  into  the  Union  as  slave  States,  if  they  should 
be  formed  south  of  the  line  known  as  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise. While  in  the  case  of  Missouri  there  might  have  been 
some  necessity  for  that  compromise  as  applied  to  a  territory 
already  in  the  Union,  in  order  to  quiet  a  dangerous  controversy, 
there  was  no  necessity  whatever  for  acquiring  Texas,  and  then 
applying  to  it  a  division  which  contemplated  the  future  possible 
addition  of  four  new  slave  States,  It  is  true  that  the  Mexican 
War  was  not  necessarily  tahave  been  foreseen,  with  its  resulting 
conquest  and  the  fresh  discussion  of  this  question  of  slavery  as 
applied  to  a  still  further  increase  of  territory.  But  it  needed 
no  foresight  to  teach  any  man,  when  the  foreign  territory  of 
Texas  was  acquired,  that  it  vras  done  expressly  and  avowedly  in 
order  to  enlarge'the  area  of  slavery  and  to  fortify  the  political 
power  which  rested  upon  it ;  and  that  a  new  element  of  discord 
was  thus  introduced  into  the  Union  which  had  never  until  then 
distiu-bed  its  councils  or  alienated  its  people  from  each  other. 
Acquisitions  of  foreign  territory  had  been  made  before,  which 
had  become  in  progress  of  time  slave  States ;  but  they  had  been 
made  with  mixed  motives  and  from  a  general  sense  of  an 
overruling  necessity  which  equally  affected  the  whole  country. 
Now,  a  vast  foreign  territory  was  added  to  the  Union,  from 
the  pure  and  unmixed  motive  of  increasing  the  sectional  power 
of  one  of  its  parte.  The  precedent  and  the  motive  were  alike 
of  dangerous  import. 

It  has  already  been  seen  that  a  settlement  of  the  boundary 
of  Oregon  was  not  negotiated  between  Mr.  Webster  and  Lord 
Ashburton,  because  the  latter  was  not  prepared  to  go  into  a 
discussion  of  that  subject.     During  the  administration  of  Presi- 
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dent  Monroe,  the  United  States  made  an  offer  to  England  to 
extend  the  forty-ninth  parallel  of  latitude  to  the  Paciiic,  as  the 
hoimdary  between  the  possessions  of  the  two  countries ;  and 
Jlr.  Webster  was  always  of  the  opinion  that  this  was  the  proper 
thing  to  he  done.  But,  down  to  the  period  when  he  left  the 
Department  of  State,  and  for  some  time  afterward,  the  British 
Government,  in  the  interest  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
claimed  to  follow  the  Columhia  River  to  the  ocean,  and  in- 
eisted  that  the  title  of  the  United  States,  derived  through  the 
Louisiana  and  Florida  Treaties,  was  not  exclusive  to  any  portion 
of  the  territory,  but  that  the  whole  vfos  subject  to  the  joint  and 
rival  claim  of  England.  This  pretension  produced  a  corre- 
sponding extravagance  in  this  country.  The  Democratic  Con- 
vention which  nominated  Mr.  Polk  to  the  presidency,  in  the 
spring  of  1844,  proclaimed,  as  one  of  its  party  shibboleths,  that 
"  our  title  to  the  whole  of  Oregon  is  clear  and  unquestionable," 
and  resolved,  that  "  its  reoccupation  at  the  earliest  practicable 
period  is  a  great  American  measure,"  to  be  recommended  to 
the  cordial  support  of  the  "Democracy  of  the  Union."  Tlie 
sole  truth  about  our  title  was,  that  it  combined  the  Spanish 
and  French  titles,  which  were  founded  on  the  doctrine  of  prior 
discovery  as  applied  to  the  Columbia  River,  with  such  doubt- 
ful occupation  as  had  been  taken.  But  popular  and  party 
spirit  was  not  likely  to  allow  of  much  intelligent  investigation 
of  such  a  claim,  and  tlie  "Democracy  of  the  Union"  readily 
embraced  the  conclusion  that  our  title  wae  "  clear  and  unques- 
tionable." President  Polk,  in  fact,  regarded  himself  as  elected 
under  a  popular  instruction  to  assert  this  claim ;  and  in  his 
inaugural  address  in  March,  1845,  he  repeated  the  declaration 
of  the  party  which  had  nominated  him  to  the  presidency,  in 
tlie  very  same  words  and  with  marks  of  quotation.  The  claim 
of  the  United  States,  as  the  President  asserted  it,  extended  to 
64°  40'  north  latitude;  and  "flfty-four  forty  or  flght"  became 
one  of  the  party  cries  all  over  the  land. 

In  the  mean  time  Mr,  Pakenham  having  arrived  in  Wash- 
ington, and  been  accredited,  and  the  negotiation  being  in  his 
hands,  a  proposition  was  made  to  him  by  our  Government  to 
take  the  forty-ninth  parallel  aa  the  boundary,  biit  without  con- 
;  to  Great  Britain  the  free  navigation , of  the  Columbia 
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Eirer.  This  proposal  was  rejected  by  the  Eritrsh  minister ;  it 
was  then  immediately  withdrawn,  and  our  title  to  the  wliole 
of  Oregon  was  reasserted.  Such  was  the  posture  of  this  atfair 
in  the  autumn  of  1845 ;  the  two  Governments  standing  aloof 
from  each  other,  both  claiming  a  clear  right  to  the  whole  terri- 
tory. The  two  countries  were  on  the  verge  of  a  war.  On  the 
Continent  of  Enrope,  thoughtful  men,  who  remembered  that 
Mr.  "Webster  no  longer  had  charge  of  our  foreign  affaire,  but 
who  were  aware  how  these  two  nations  had  been  rescued  from 
a  similar  hazard  only  three  years  previously,  could  not  conceal 
from  themselves  the  danger  that  this  dispute  about  a  wilder- 
ness on  the  Western  coast  of  I^orth  America  might  involve  the 
civilized  world  in  the  horrors  of  war. 

It  had  long  been  true  of  Mr.  Webster,  far  more  than  it  has 
been  of  any  other  stat^man  in  our  annals,  since  the  age  of 
Washington,  that  he  could  influence  opinion  in  Europe.  That 
he  possessed  this  power,  he  naturally  knew ;  and  this  appeared 
to  bim  tp  be  an  occasion  when  he  was  bound  to  exert  it.  On 
the  7th  of  November,  therefore,  he  went  into.Faneuil  Hail  and 
spoke  on  this  subject  of  Oregon,  He  began  by  saying  that  the 
vast  importance  of  peace  with  England,  he  took  for  granted ; 
but  that  the  question  which  now  threatened  that  peace,  and 
was  causing  great  alarm,  was  of  forty  years'  standing,  and  -wm 
coming  to  a  crisis.  After  expressing  the  opinion  that  it  was  a 
fit  subject  for  compromise  and  amicable  adjustment,  and  that 
such  an  adjustment  could  be  made  in  a  manner  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  the  honor  and  the  rights  of  all  parties,  he  indicated 
the  forty-ninth  parallel  as  a  natural  ai-rangement,  the  two  coun- 
tries keeping  abreast  on  that  line  to  the  Paciiic  Ocean.  At  all 
events,  he  said,  "  it  was  certainly  not  a  question  on  which,  by 
loud  repr mentations  of  patriotism  on  the  one  side,  or  extrava- 
gant claims  of  commercial  greatness  on  the  other,  to  embroil 
the  two  nations  in  hostile  relations."  The  spirit  of  tlie  age  was 
against  it.     He  then  proceeded  as  follows : 

"  Now,  gentlemen,  who  is  the  man  at  the  head  of  either  Government, 
who  will  take  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  'briiiging  on  a  war  be- 
tween two  nations  like  Great  Britain  and  America  upon  a  question  of  this 
kind,  until  he  is  prepared  to  show  that  any  thing  and  everj  thing  that  be 
could  do  has  bepn  done  to  avoid  such  a  terrible  ultimate  result  f  If  a 
56 
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Britiali  nunister,  tindor  ivliose  administration  a  war  slioiilii  ensue  on  this 
question,  cannot  stand  up  in  Parliament  and  show  that  it  is  not  hia  fault— 
cannot  show  that  he  has  done  every  thing  which  an  honest  and  sensible 
man  could  do  to  avert  the  conflict,  I  undertake  to  say  that  no  power  or 
popularity  can  uphold  his  shaking  position  for  an  hour.  And  in  the  same 
sense  and  spirit  I  say,  that  if  in  tliis  countiTy  any  party  shall,  before  we  are 
aware  of  it,  plunge  us  into  a  war  upon  this  question,  it  must  expect  to 
meet  a  very  severe  interrogatory  from  the  Am.ericaii  people — must  expect 
to  prepare  itself  to  show  that  it  had  done  all  that  it  could,  without  any 
bias  from  the  pride  of  success  or  the  love  of  war — -all  that  it  could  do  to 
keep  the  nation  safe  from  so  great  a  calamity,  with  the  preservation  of  ita 
rights  and  ita  honor. 

"  Gentlemen,  it  appears  to  me  that  any  man,  Prime  Minister  of  Eng- 
land or  President  of  the  United  States,  who  should  unnecessarily  Hght  up 
the  flames  of  vrar  upon  such  a  subject  (flames,  let  me  add,  that  will  bum 
over  the  whole  globe),  may  well  consider  the  genius  of  his  country  ad- 
dressing to  him  the  words  which  the  orator  of  Borne  supposed  the  genius 
of  his  country  would  address  to  him  if  he  did  not  qnell  the  Oatiline  con- 
spiracy :  '  An  cum  "bdlo  iiastabU-iir  Italia,  •nexnbuntu/r  tirbes,  teeta  ardebunt ; 
turn  te  non  exutknas  intidim  incendio  eonflagrctturarrt.^ 

"  No,  gentlemen  I  the  man  who  shall  incantioualy,  or  led  on  by  false  am- 
bition or  party  pride,  kindle  those  fires  of  war  over  the  globe  ou  this  ques- 
tion, most  look  out  for  it— must  expect  himself  to  be  consumed  in  a  burn- 
ing conflagration  of  general  reproach. 

"There  will  be  a  public  indignation  before  which  no  popularity,  public 
or  private,  can  stand— it  will  melt  down  every  raoaumeat  of  the  dead,  it 
will  destroy  all  respect  for  the  living,  it  will  bum  ap  every  vestige  of 
respect  for  individual  worth,  if  unneoeasarily,  if  recklessly,  if  ambitiously, 
it  has  plunged  the  subjects  and  citizens  of  two  civilized  Christian  states 
of  the  world  into  war — a  war  which  shall  cause  the  loss  of  millions  of 
wealth— shall  turn  cities  to  smoke— shall  cost  thousands  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  lives ;  and  those  smoking  cities,  and  that  destruction  of  prop- 
erty, and  that  sacrifice  of  life,  shall  be  found  over  the  whole  globe,  in  every 
latitude  and  longitade  surrounding  the  ball  on  which  we  live." 

A  letter,  wliicb  now  lies  liefore  me,  written  from  Copen- 
hagen on  the  24th  of  December,  informed  Mr.  Webster  that  this 
Bpeecb  had  been  translated  and  published  in  full  not  only  in 
Denmark  and  in  Sweden,  but  in  nearly  every  language  on  the 
Continent.  It  was  considered,  out  of  England,  as  having  set- 
tled the  question  of  peace  or  war. 

But  the  diplomatic  crisis  was  not  passed  until  some  time 
afterward.  On  the  assembling  of  Congress,  in  December 
(1845),  President  Polk,  in  his  annual  message,  after  having  re^ 
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cited  the  history  of  the  negotiationa,  and  submitting  the  corre- 
spondence, recommended  that  notice  be  given  for  terminating 
the  joint  occupation  of  the  territory  under  the  Convention  of 
1827,  and  that  the  laws  of  the  United  States  be  extended  over 
our  citizens  in  that  country.  From  this  point  Mr,  Webster's  in- 
fluence in  the  settlement  of  this  controversy  involves  a  public 
and  a  private  history  which  must  be  taken  together. 

At  about  the  middle  of  December,  he  received  a  private 
letter  from  James  MacGregor,  Esq.,  of  Glasgow,  a  distinguished 
member  of  Parliament.  In  his  answer  to  this  letter,  Mr,  Web- 
ster suggested  the  offer  by  the  British  Government  of  the  forty- 
ninth  parallel  as  the  boundary.  His  letter  was  shown  to  Lord 
Aberdeen,  and  the  suggestion  was  acted  upon. 

Bat  on  the  15th  of  December  General  Cass  introduced  into 
the  Senate  certain  resolutions  relating  to  the  national  defences, 
assigning,  as  a  reason  for  making  inquiries  into  the  condition  of 
the  militia,  the  army,  and  the  navy,  the  relations  between  this 
country  and  England  on  the  Oregon  question.  On  the  follow- 
ing day,  Mr.  Webster,  in  some  grave  remarks  in  which  he 
uttered  a  caution  against  alarming  the  country,  expressed  his 
belief  that  no  war  would  grow  out  of  this  matter ;  and,  while 
he  purposely  abstained  from  any  present  discussion  of  the  Pres- 
ident's recommendation  or  the  correspondence,  he  said  that 
there  were  two  ways  in  which  a  government  could  proceed ; 
"  it  might  create  alarm  and  apprehension,  and  it  might,  if  it 
chose,  create  no  unnecessary  alarm,  but  make  quiet,  thorough, 
just,  politic,  statesmanlike  provision  for  the  future,"  He  then 
intimated  that  tlie  President,  having  comraunieated  the  ultima- 
tum of  this  Government,  might  be  looking  for  propositions  from 
the  other  side.  At  least  he  felt  bound  to  suppose  that  the 
President  understood  the  r^ponsibility  of  the  position  in  which 
he  was  placed.  He  deprecated  the  resolutions  only  in  connec- 
tion with  the  remarks  with  which  they  had  been  introduced. 
If  other  Senators  were,  disposed  to  say  that  the  time  had  come 
for  augmenting  the  army  and  navy,  he  was  ready  to  cooperate 
with  them,' 

On  the  18th  of  December,  Mr.  Allen,  of  Ohio,  presented  a 
joint  resolution,   advising  the  President   to    give  notice   to 
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Great  Britain  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  woiild 
terminate  the  convention  for  the  joint  occupation  of  Oregon. 
In  allusion  to  this  "notice"  resolution,  the  following  extracts 
from  Mr.  Webster's  private  correspondence  may  he  introduced 
here: 


[TO 

"The  ' notice '  reaolution  will  only  barely  get  through  the  House,  un- 
less  some  atimnlvis  be  furnished  by  the  news  from  England  by  the  nest 
steamer.  Things  remMning  as  they  are,  it  will  not  pass  the  Senate  at  aU, 
There  will  be  no  war;  but  I  expect  &  squall  when  the  steamer  arrives,  say 
about  the  30th.  I  believe  Mr.  Pakenham  thinks  the  message  will  make 
quite  a  stir  in  England.    Perhaps  he  may  overrate  its  effects. 

"If  you  will  write  me  a  letter  every  other  day,  I  will  keep  you  well  ad- 
vised of  every  thing  here ;  but  you  have  a  foolish  notion  that  one  should 
not  write  nnleas  he  has  something  to  say.  That  is  nonsense.  If  he  baa 
notliing  to  say,  let  him  say  so,  and  that  is  something. 

"One  other  rule — nsTer  put  a  priYate  matter  in  a  generalletter.  Don't 
you  know  that  others  always  want  to  read  general  letters  ?  D.  W." 


[TO   MB.    SBAB8.] 

"WABmtJGTON,  Jamionj  IT,  184B, 

"MtdeabSib:  If  the  news  by  the  next  steamer  should  not  bo  rery 
exciting,  I  think  the  chance  agood  one  for  the  prevalence  of  more  moderate 
and  wiser  counsels  here.  There  is  doubtless  a  very  bad  spirit  among  some 
members  of  the  House  of  Eopresentativcs ;  but  others,  who  talk  loud  and 
large,  do  not,  nevertheless,  intend  or  desire  war.  I  think  this  last  class 
includes  nearly  all  the  Southern  members  who  have  spoken  in  favor  of 
giving  the  notice. 

"An  opinion  is  at  the  present  moment  rather  gaining  ground  in  favor 
of  arbitration,  and  of  offering  fair  terms  of  submission  to  reference,  at  the 
same  time  that  notice  is  ^ven,  if  notice  shall  be  ^ven  at  aU.  I  under- 
stand that  Mr.  Crittenden  and  Mr.  Clayton  would  assent  to  thia.  My 
opinion  is,  however,  that,  unless  a  storm  be  raised  by  the  news  from  Eng- 
land, no  notice  will  be  given.  The  South  will  be  nearly  unlf«d  against 
notice,  though  too  many  Southern  members  make  violent  speeches  for 
home  consumption.  The  principal  war  feeling  comes  from  the  Northwest. 
Those  new  States,  full  of  enterprise  and  fwt  becoming  full  of  people,  and 
being  so  circumstanced  as  to  haye  nothing  which  would  be  put  to  hazard 
by  war,  seem  to  look  upon  war  as  a  pleasant  excitement  or  recreation. 
They  have  no  cotton  crops  and  no  ships ;  while  war  would  create  mnch 
employment  among  them,  raise  the  price  (as  they  think)  of  their  provi- 
sions, and  scatter  money, 

"  Most  of  the  Whigs  in  the  Senate  incline  to  remain  rather  quiet,  and  to 
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follow  tlie  lead  of  Mr.  Callioim.  He  is  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  sis  or 
Beven,  and,  as  he  professes  still  to  be  an  Administration  man,  it  is  beat  to 
leave  tbe  work  is  his  hands,  at  least  for  the  present. 

"  I  ineline  to  think,  that  either  through  Mr.  McLane  or  Mr,  Pakenham, 
the  British  Gkivemment  will  make  a  fair  offer  of  arbitration,  unless  it  shall 
first  propose  some  plan  of  dividing  the  territory,  not  yet  rejected.  I  am 
quite  sure  England  will  offer  arbitration,  if  nothing  eise  can  be  done,  and, 
if  the  offer  be  fair,  it  will  be  found  difScult  to  reject  it  here. 
"Yours  very  truly, 

"Daniel  Wbbstbk.'' 

Mr.  Webster,  in  fact,  when  ivriting  the  last  of  these  letters, 
beheved  that  a  conciliatory  proposition  had  come,  or  would  soon 
come,  from  England.  At  all  events,  he.  thought  it  necessary  to 
draw  out  the  actual  state  of  the  correspondence  down  to  the 
latest  moment ;  and,  accordingly,  on  the  26th  of  January,  he 
submitted  a  resolution,  calling  on  the  President  for  the  cor- 
respondence. "Wlien  this  resolution  was  answered,  the  mes- 
sage was  found  to  cover  a  correspondence  down  to  the  4th 
of  February,  on  which  day  Mr,  Buchanan  had  declined  Mr. 
Pakenham's  proposal  for  an  arbitration  which  would  warrant 
a  division  of  the  territory,  and  saying  that  the  President  would 
not,  in  any  event,  submit  any  thing  to  arbitration  but  the  title 
to  the  whole  country  in  dispute.  In  this  attitude  of  the  matter, 
the  "  notice"  came  up  for  discussion  in  the  Senate,  on  the  10th 
of  February,  and  was  continued  until  the  26th,  on  which  day 
Mr.  Webster  spoke  upon  the  several  propositions  in  regard  to 
the  forms  and  conditions  of  the  notice  which  were  then  pend- 
ing. The  substance  of  what  he  then  said  was,  that  it  did.  not 
appear  that  the  Executive  desired  or  expected  war ;  and,  if  not, 
then  the  alternatives  were  a  continuation  of  the  controveray,  or 
a  settlement  by  negotiation.  Tet,  aa  the  demand  was  "  the 
whole  of  Or^on  or  none,"  '  what  was  there  to  negotiate  about  ? 
He  said  that  he  could  not  much  longer  remain  quiet  in  this 
posture  of  affaii^  without  knowing  for  what  purpose  the  Execu,- 
tive  desired  the  notice  to  be  given. 

The  firm  attitude  in  which  he  thus  stood,  and  pressed  the 
responsibility  for  the  next  step  in  this  hazardous  movement,  so 
as  to  hold  the  action  of  the  Senate  for  the  present  in  cheek, 
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was  not  pleasing  to  tlie  Administration  Senators.  In  the  coarse 
of  the  discussion,  alhision  was  frequently  made  to  the  Treaty 
of  Washington,  and  very  disparaging  remarks  were  thrown  out 
I'espeeting  its  negotiation,  in  which  Mr,  Webster  was  accused 
of  having  unconstitutionally  surrendered  a  portion  of  the  State 
of  Maine,  and  with  having  made  a  boundary  unfavorable  to  his 
own  country,  Mr,  Dickinson,  of  Kew  York,  especially,  on  the 
24th  of  February,  alluding  to  some  charges  which  had  been 
made  by  Mr.  C.  J.  IngeraoU,  iti  the  House  of  Representatives, 
concerning  the  case  of  McLeod,  said  : 

"  1  have  heard  it  said  that  counsel  who  defended  him  [McLeodJ  were 
paid  by  the  nation.  I  make  not  the  charge  ;  I  hope,  for  the  honor  of  the 
nation,  it  may  not  be  so." 

Mb.  Webstbb  :  "  It  is  totaUy  falsa" 

Mb.  Dickinson  :  "  At  all  events,  I  have  understood  that  the  Federal 
Govemment  insisted  npon  its  right  of  taking  posaession  of  the  individual, 
and  thns  preventing  New  York  from  holding  jurisdiction  of  a  person  who 
declared  that  he  held  the  death-missile  which  terminated  the  life  of  n 
citizen  of  that  State.    Does  the  Senator  wish  to  explain ! " 

Me.  Webster  :  "  Not  at  present ;  I  do  not  wish  to  interrupt  the  Sena- 
tor. I  shall  think  it  nece^aaaiy,  perhaps,  to  call  on  him  for  the  authority 
on  which  he  makes  this  Btat«ment." 

Mr,  Dickinson  said  that  he  had  alluded  to  it  that  the  state- 
ment, which  had  been  made  in  the  other  House,  if  untrue, 
might  bo  contradicted. 

Here  the  matter  was  dropped  for  the  present.  But  Mr. 
Webster  had  been  so  violently  availed  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress for  the  manner  in  which  he  had  conducted  the  foreign 
affaire  of  the  country,  that  he  could  not  refrain  from  the  oppor- 
tunity, which  these  attacks  afforded,  to  bring  the  whole  snbjeet 
of  the  treaty,  with  its  accompanying  correspondence,  before  the 
Senate,  where  he  had  not  till  now  been  able  to  speak  of  them. 
Accordingly,  on  the  30th  of  March,  he  submitted  a  resolution, 
calling  for  the  correspondence.  When  this  call  was  answered, 
he  said,  on  the  3d  of  April : 

■'  In  the  course  of  the  discussion  on  the  Oregon  question,  obaerFations 
have  been  made  from  various  quarters  of  the  Senate  in  dispar^ement  of 
the  ''"reaty  of  Washington,  of  August,  1843.  It  was  my  fortune,  whetlier 
for  good  or  evU.  for  my  counti-j  and  mjsslf,  to   have  a  hand  in  the  nego- 
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tiation  of  that  treaty.  It  waa  much  discussed  before  the  Senate,  and  that 
discussion  was  made  public.  In  returning  here  again,  sir,  tlirough  the 
fevor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  which  I  am  a  citizen,  nothing  was  further 
from  any  purpose  of  mine  than  to  reviTe  or  to  reconsider,  or  to  discuaa 
over  again,  any  of  the  questions  connected  with  that  treaty.  There  have 
been  sentiments  expressed  by  Senators  here  very  unfiivorable  to  that 
treaty,  but  sentiments  which,  of  course,  gentlemen  have  a  right  to  expreas. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  at  the  time,  and  myself  as  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  State,  have  been  concerned  in  a  transaction  which  has 
been  submitted  to  the  Senate,  which  was  properly  before  the  Senate,  and 
waa  a  fit  subject  for  discussion  in  the  Senate.  Nobody  ever  heard  or  ever 
will  hear  a  word  of  complaint  from  me  of  any  thing  said  by  any  Senator 
in  his  place  on  that  occasion.  But,  ance  I  have  come  here  agwn,  and,  in 
the  discussion  of  the  Oregon  question,  allusions  have  been  frequently 
made  by  way  of  disparagement  to  that  treaty  in  many  particulars,  I  have 
not  thought  it  my  duty  to  forbear  a  proper  and  just  vindication  of  the 
treaty,  as  well  for  myself,  who  bore  a  secondary  part  in  it,  as  for  the  then 
President,  who  gave  it  his  sanction,  and  submitted  it  to  the  Senate. 

"  It  is  my  purpose,  therefore,  with  the  leave  of  the  Senate,  to  trespass, 
I  hope  not  too  long,  on  its  indulgence,  aa  soon  as  I  have  an  opportunity, 
and  to  take  occasion  to  reply  to  the  allusions  which  have  been  made  in 
this  debate  to  the  Treaty  of  Washuigton." 

On  the  6tli  and  Tth  of  April  he  delivered  the  speech  in 
defence  of  the  Treaty  of  "Washington,  which  now  stands  in  the 
fifth  volume  of  his  Works.  But,  in  this  edition  of  the  speech, 
there  are  several  passages  omitted  in  which  he  reflected  with 
great  severity  upon  Mr.  Ingersoll  and  Mr,  Di(ikinson.  I  be- 
lieve thi'^  was  the  only  occasion  in  Mr.  Webster's  public  Kfe  in 
which  he  gave  way  to  an  indignation  that  led  him  into  per- 
sonal denunciation  of  his  opponents  ;  and  it  is  right  that  the 
provocation  should  be  fairly  stated.  Mr.  Dickinson,  after  what 
he  had  said  in  the  debate  on  the  Oregon  question,  as  above 
quoted,  printed  his  speech,  and  appended  to  it,  in  a  note,  an 
extract  from  the  speech  of  Mr.  Ingersoll,  containing  some  of 
the  charges  against  Mr.  Webster,  which  bad  been  made  by  Mr, 
Ingersoll  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  will'  appear  here- 
after. The  charges  thus  quoted  by  Mr.  Dickinson  from  Mr. 
Ingersoll  were,  that  Mr,  Webster  had  instructed  the  Attorney- 
General  to  proceed  to  New  York,  and  take  charge  of  tlie  de- 
fence of  McLcod ;  and  that  be  bad  written  to  the  Governor  of 
New  York  tliat,  if  McLeod  were  not  released,  the  city  of  New 
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York  would  be  "  laid  in  ashes."  Ab  there  was  no  foundation 
whatevei  for  these  imputations,  it  is  not  remarkable  that  Mr. 
Webster  should  have  been  incensed.  It  should  be  added,  too, 
that  although  not  brought  before  the  Senate  bj  Mr.  Dickinson, 
.  Mr.  Ingeraoll's  speech  i!i  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  em- 
braced other  charges  against  Mr.  Webster,  which  would  have 
been  most  disgraceful  if  they  had  been  tnie.  As  I  shall  have 
occasion  hereafter  to  refer  to  the  subsequent  relations  between 
Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  Dickinson,  and  to  quote  a  correspondence 
which  the  latter  gentleman  treasured  to  the  close  of  his  life  as 
one  of  his  mc«t  valuable  possessions,  it  seems  suitable  that  the 
real  cause  of  their  personal  estrangement  for  a  time  should  he 
distinctly  explained  in  the  proper  connection. 

In  defending  the  Treaty  of  Washington  and  its  accompany- 
ing negotiations,  Mr.  Webster  refuted'  the  chaises  which  had 
been  made  of  improper  interference  in  the  case  of  McLeod,  and 
showed  that  his  correspondence  with  the  G-overnor  of  New 
York  embraced  nothing  more  than  the  letter  written  on  the 
11th  of  March,  1841,  expressing  the  gratification  of  the  Presi- 
dent at  having  heard  that  tJie  Grovernor  intended  to  enter  a 
noUe  prosequi ;  which  information,  as  we  have  seen,  tamed 
out  to  be  erroneous.  The  residue  of  the  speech  was  devoted 
to  an  explanation  and  a  defence  of  the  treaty  in  respect  to  the 
boundary,  the  right  of  search,  the  extradition  of  fugitives  from 
justice,  the  affair  of  the  Caroline,  the  question  of  impressment, 
and  the  immunity  of  the  coasting  trade. 

He  closed  the  speech  as  follows : 

"  Mr.  President,  I  have  reached,  the  end  of  these  remarks,  and  tlie  com- 
pletion of  my  purpose;  and  I  am  now  ready,  sir,  to  put  tlic  question  to 
the  Senate  and  to  the  country,  whether  the  northeaat«m  boundary  haa  not 
been  feirly  and  satisfactorily  settled  ;  whether  proper  satisfaction  and 
apology  have  not  been  obtained  for  an  aggression  on  the  soil  and  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States ;  whether  proper  and  safe  stipulations  have  not 
been  entered  into  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  duty  of  the  Goverament,  and 
for  meeting  the  earnest  desu-e  of  the  people  in  the  suppression  of  the  slave- 
trade  ;  whether,  in  pursuance  of  these  stipulations,  a  degi'ee  of  success  in 
the  attainment  of  that  object  has  not  been  reached  wholly  unknown 
before  ;  whether  crimes  disturbing  the  peace  of  nations  have  not  been 
suppressed;  whether  the  safety  of  the  Southern  coasting  trade  haa  not 
been  secured ;  whether  impressment  has  not  been  sti-uck  out  from  the  list 
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of  contested  questions  among  nations;  and,  finally,  and  more  than  all, 
whether  any  thing  has  been  done  to  tarnish  the  lustre  of  the  American 
name  and  character  ? 

"  Mr,  President,  my  best  serrices,  like  those  of  eyery  other  good 
citizen,  are  due  to  my  country ;  and  I  submit  them  and  their  results,  in 
all  humility,  to  her  judgment.  But,  standing  here  to-daj,  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  and  speaking  in  behalf  of  the  Administration  of 
■which  1  formed  a  part,  and  in  behalf  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress, 
who  sustained  that  Administration  cordially  and  offectuaUy  in  every 
thing  relatmg  to  this  day's  discussion,  I  am  willing  to  appeaj  to  the 
public  men  of  the  age,  whether,  in  1843,  and  in  the  city  of  Washington. 
som.ething  was  not  done  for  the  suppression  of  crime,  for  the  tme  exposi- 
tion of  the  principles  of  public  law,  for  the  freedom  and  secmitj  of 
commerce  on  the  ocean,  and  for  the  peace  of  the  world?" 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  Oregon,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
state,  that  the  resolution  giving  notice  to  terminate  the  joint 
occupation  was  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  was 
transmitted  to  London,  where  it  was  received  by  Mr.  McLane 
on  the  15th  of  May,  for  delivery  to  the  British  Government. 
But  it  had  already  been  determined  by  the  British  ministry  to 
offer  to  extend  the  forty-ninth  parallel  as  tlie  boundary  to  the 
sea,  substantially  in  conformity  with  the  advice  which  Mr. 
Webster  had  given  both  publicly  and  privately.  On  the  19th 
of  May,  before  the  notice  was  delivered,  instrnetione  were  sent 
to  Mr.  Pakenham  to  make  this  offer.  It  was  made,  and  on 
the  6th  of  June  a  protocol  was  signed  between  Mr.  Buchanan 
and  Mr,  Pakenham,  embodying  this  proposition.  Tlie  advice 
of  the  Senate  was  then  taken  upon  it,  and  on  the  15th  of  June, 
the  Senate  having  advised  its  acceptance,  it  took  the  form  of  a 
treaty. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  recur  to  what  took  place  iu  the  House 
of  Representatives  while  the  subject  of  Oregon  was  under  dis- 
cussion in  that  body.  Charges  of  comiption,  misconduct,  and 
defalcation  in  ofBce  are,  perhaps,  not  more  common  in  our 
coimtry  than  under  other  free  governments ;  and,  while  it  un- 
doubtedly concerns  the  public  interest  that  they  should  be 
investigated  when  made,  from  whatever  motive  they  are  made, 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  are  brought  forward  should 
not  be  overlooked,  Mr.  Webster  had  stood,  during  the  whole 
of  this  s^sion  of  Congress,  in  an  attitude  of  firm  resistance  to 
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the  precipitate  tendeneiee  of  tlioae  whtee  rash  and  inconsiderate 
counsels  might  have  impelled  us  into  an  unnecessary  war.  He 
did  not  helieye  that  the  President  or  his  olficial  advisers  de- 
sired a  war ;  but  he  saw  that  many  of  the  euppurters  of  the 
Administration  were  disposed  to  urge  the  Executive  to  a  point 
at  which  a  rupture  with  England  would  be  inevitable.  He 
wished  to  prevent  the  President  from  being  forced  into  sneh 
an  attitude,  and  to  gain  time  for  the  arrival  of  pacific  prop- 
ositions which  he  had  reason  to  believe  would  come  from 
England.  Hence  arose  the  irritation  against  him  in  the  minds 
of  a  portion  of  the  Administration  members  in  the  Lower 
House. 

Mr.  IngersoU,  who  first  made  public  these  charges  against 
Mr,  Webster,  lent  a  too  credulous  ear  to  what  was  intimated 
to  him  by  others  whose  names  did  not  come  before  the  public, 
but  whose  desire  to  injure  Mr.  "Webster  in  the  estimation  of  5oft4 
the  great  political  parties  lay  whoUy  aside  from  "his  courae  on 
the  Oregon  difficulty.  Mr.  Ingersoll  was  told  that  there  were 
transactions  connected  with  the  case  of  McLeod  in  Kew  York, 
and  with  the  management  of  the  boundary  matter  in  Maine, 
which  were  irregular  and  improper.  Of  a  somewhat  impetu- 
ous temperament,  he  took  fire  at  these  suggestions,  and  gave 
utterance  to  the  charges  in  the  House  of  ^Representatives. 
Then  followed  Mr.  Dickinson's  introduction  of  some  of  them 
into  the  SeSiate,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Ingersoll,  and  Mr. 
Webster's  indignant  denunciation  of  both  these  gentlemen. 
Mr.  Ingersoll,  thereupon,  sought  for  proof  to  snetain  the 
charges,  and  was  permitted  to  look  for  it  in  the  Department 
of  State,  by  some  of  its  inferior  olScei^.  Finding  there  what 
he  supptffied  was  proof— but  on  which  he  put  a  wholly  errone- 
ous construction — ^he  reiterated  and  amplified  the  charge  in 
the  House  and  called  for  an  investigation.  The  result  will 
appear  from  the  following  account  of  what  took  place,  which 
is  condensed  from  the  official  reports. 

On  the  9th  of  April,  two  days  after  Mr.  "Webster's  speech 
in  the  Senate  in  defence  of  the  Treaty  of  "Washington,  Mr. 
Ingersoll  arose  in  the  House  and  declared  that  freedom  of 
speech  had  been  grossly  attacked  through  him  by  Mr.  Webster. 
He  intended,  he  said,  to  make  no  peraonal  defence,  but  mereiv 
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wished  to  explain  tlie  object  of  some  resolutions  wliicli  be  was 
about  to  offer. 

The  substance  of  the  first  resolution  was,  that  a  call  be 
made  upon  the  Secretary  of  State  (subsequently  dianged  to  tlie 
President)  for  an  account  of  all  payments  made  from  the  fund 
for  contingent  expenses  on  the  President's  certificates  since 
March  4,  18il,  with  copies  of  all  entries,  reeeipte,  letters, 
vouchers,  or  other  evidences  of  payment,  pai-ticularly  all  con- 
cerning the  Northeastern  Boundary ;  also  a  communication 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  during  the  Twenty-seventh 
Congress  to  Mr,  Cusbing  and  Mr.  Adams,  of  the  Committee  on 
Poreign  Affairs,  regarding  a  desire  of  the  President  to  institute 
a  special  mission  to  England ;  and  copies  of  any  letters  on  the 
books  of  the  State  Department  to  any  of&cer  of  the  United 
States,  or  person  in  New  York,  concerning  Alexander  McLeod. 

The  second  resolution  called  on  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Poreign  Affairs  for  the  minutes  kept  by  that  com- 
mittee during  the  Twenty-eeventh  Congress.  These  minutes, 
Mr.  Ingersoll  said,  would  prove  that  Mr.  Webster  had  lately 
denied  the  rightfulness  of  our  claim  in  the  Oregon  dispute. 
He  then  proceeded  with  his  explanation. 

The  documents  called  for  in  the  first  resolution  would,  he  said, 
furnish  proofs  of  Mr.  "Webster's  "  misdemeanors  in  office,"  his 
"  fraudulent  misapplication  and  personal  use  of  the  public  funds," 
and  his  "  corrupting  party  presses  with  tlie  money  appropriated 
by  law  for  the  contingent  expenses  of  foreign  intercourse."  He 
applied  to  Mr,  Webster  the  terms  "  delinquent,"  "  public  de- 
faulter," and  other  opprobrions  epithets,  and  epoke  of  him  as 
having  been  removed  from  an  office  to  which  he  was  a  disgrace. 
He  fiu'thermore  declared  that  the  late  Secretary  did  not  account 
for  public  money  "fraudulently  abstracted  from  tlie  depart- 
ment until  more  than  a  year  after  he  was  expelled  from  it," 
and  then,  not  by  refunding  it,  but  by  means  of  vouchers  from 
''  notoriously  base  agents  of  his  choice."  There  was  one  letter, 
he  said,  which  applauded  Mr.  Webster  for  his  new  and  admir- 
able mode  of  settling — ^by  corrupting  the  press — a  question 
which,  for  forty  years,  had  baffled  statesmen  who  were  scrupu- 
lous as  to  their  employment  of  the  public  money.  It  would 
also  be  shown  1;hat  money  had  been  used  to  obtain  the  release 
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of  UcLeod.  Kr.  Ingersoll  concluded  with  hinting  at  the  im- 
peachment of  Mr.  Webster,  as  the  result  of  all  this  enlighten- 
ment of  the  House. 

Mr.  Dromgoole  made  a  few  remarks,  exonerating  the  Whig 
party  from  all  responsibility  in  the  case.  The  Secretary  of 
State  was  at  the  time  separated  from  the  party,  and,  he  said, 
acting  with  the  most  corrupt  Administration  that  ever  existed 
in  this  country.  The  charges  which  had  been  made  against 
Mr,  Webster  he  had  no  doubt  were  entirely  true,  and  he  fa- 
vored the  resolutions.  It  was  enough  for  him  that  Mr.  Web- 
Bier's  son  was  engi^ed  in  running  the  boundary  line. 

Mr.  Eayley  opposed  the  resolutions.  He  said,  it  had  been 
considered  expedient  that  a  certain  fund  should  be  employed 
in  secret  service,  and  the  whole  utility  of  it  would  be  destroyed 
by  making  its  use  a  subject  of  investigation,  Wo  future  min- 
ister would  venture  to  employ  it,  nor  would  agents  consent  to 
perform  the  services  necessary.  The  very  nature  and  object  of 
this  service  forbade  any  such  prying  into  the  employment  of 
that  fund.  Only  a  partial  revelation  was  possible,  and  that 
was  not  expedient.  He  did  not  believe  a  Senator  could  be  im- 
peached for  what  he  had  done  as  Secretary  of  State.  The  only 
proper  method  of  setting  these  charges  at  rest  was  by  appoint- 
ing a  committee  to  investigate  them. 

Mr.  Hilliard  expressed  his  regret  at  the  personal  collision 
which  had  occurred  between  two  so  eminent  members  of  Con- 
gress as  Mr.  Ingersoll  and  Mr.  Webster.  It  must  have  arisen 
from  misconception  and  misunderstanding.  He  defended  Mr. 
Webster's  character,  and  declai-ed  that  he  had  rendered  the  coun- 
try illustrious,  and  was  honored  and  loved  abroad  as  no  other 
American  had  been  since  Washington.  He  tliought  that 
the  friends  of  Mr.  Webster  should  he  the  last  to  place  any 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  investigation  into  charges  made  against 
him, 

Mr.  Winthrop  was  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Webster  had  shown 
himself  fully  capable  of  defending  himself;  he  only  wished  to 
eay  a  word  in  defence  of  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  House. 
A  resolution  ought  not  to  be  entertained  which  was  offered  by 
a  man  in  a  passion  from  the  sting  of  severe  rebuke.  Tlia 
3  were  made  in  a  spirit  of  anger  and  revenge.     If  ti'ue, 
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why  had  they  not  been  brought  forward  before  ?  This  was  an 
attempt  to  blacken  the  eliaraeter  and  fame  of  one  whose  name 
would  live  after  others  (whom  he  would  not  designate)  were 
buried  in  merited  oblivion.  Should  thoy  allow  this  proceeding, 
in  order  to  gratify  a  passion  raised  by  personal  rebnke  ? 

Mr.  Seddon  thonght  that,  after  the  charges  which  bad  been 
made,  it  was  due  to  Mr.  Webster  himeelf  that  the  investigation 
should  be  made,  but  it  should  be  strictly  limited,  to  the  object 
of  ascertaining  the  foundation  of  the  charges.  His  wish  was  to 
do  justice  to  Mr.  Webster, 

Mr,  Adams  said  that  the  secret  service  fiind  was  disbursed 
on  certificates  of  the  President,  and  was  frequently  of  great  im- 
portance, and  not  necessarily  used  for  corrupt  purposes.  The 
Secretary  of  State  was  in  no  degree  responsible  for  its  use,  and 
it  did  not  nece^arily  pass  through  his  hands.  The  President 
alone  had  power  to  use  this  money,  but  might  make  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  his  agent  in  diebarsing  it.  If  any  one  was  to  be 
impeached  for  its  misapplication  while  Mr.  Webster  was  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Mr.  Tyler  was  the  man.  Any  expenditure  of  the 
money  by  the  Secretary  of-  State  could  only  be  by  his  order, 
and  it  was  to  be  accounted  for  only  by  his  certificate.  N5  good 
could  come  from  bringing  to  light  the  secret  history  of  the 
IN'ortheastern  Boimdary  negotiation- or  of  the  McLeod  case.  So 
far  as  the  chaises  against  Mr.  Weteter  were  concerned,  there 
could  be  no  objection ;  it  would  no  doubt  go  much  further  tow- 
ard justifying  him  than  proving  the  chaises.  So  far  as  con- 
cerned the  expenditure  of  the  secret  service  fund,  the  responsi- 
bility was  wholly  with  the  President, 

Mr.  Tancey  said  Mr.  Adams  had  intimated  that  the  House  of 
llepresentativt*  had  no  authority  over  the  fund  devoted  to  the 
secret  service,  and  therefore  no  right  to  institute  these  inquiries. 
Mr.  Yancey  difiered  with  him.  All  appropriations  of  money, 
he  said,  belonged  to  the  House,  and  it  had  a  right  to  demand  a 
full  account  of  all  expenditures.  Every  person  intrusted  with 
the  public  funds  had  been  and  should  be  held  to  a  rigid  account. 
Mr.  Ingersoll  had  accused  Mr.  Webster  of  a  corrupt  use  of  the 
public  money,  and  called  for  evidence.  This  he  had  a  perfect 
right  to  do.  He  (Mr.  Yancey)  did  not  agree  with  Mr.  Adams, 
that  the  President  alone  was  responsible  for  the  use  of  this  fund. 
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When  tlie  money  passed  into  Mr.  Webster's  hands,  he  became 
responsiible  for  the  use  of  it.  Mr.  Tyler  could  not  be  brought 
forward  to  shield  Mr,  Webster.  Every  officer  was  responsible 
for  his  own  acts,  and,  if  these  charges  were  proved,  Mr.  Webster 
laight  be  impeached  by  the  Honsc.  Mr.  Tancey  was  particn 
larly  offended  by  what  he  called  his  colleague's  (Mr.  Hilhard's) 
"  fulsome  eidogy  "  of  Mr.  Webster.  lie  thought  it  outrageous 
to  compare  him  with  Washington.  He  knew  Mr.  Webster 
only  from  history,  and,  after  what  he  learned  of  him  there,  he 
should  "  loathe  a  political  affinity  with  him."  What  was  the 
foundation  of  this  eulogy !  What  had  he  done  to  give  him  so 
much  honor  abroad?  Was  it  for  his  conduct  in  the  late  war, 
when  he  refused  to  vote  clothing  and  supplies  for  the  soldiers, 
and  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  embarrass  the  Government 
in  its  hour  of  peril  ?  Was  it  for  his  course  on  the  French  ques- 
tion, when  he  declared  that  he  would  not  vote  a  cent  for  detence 
if  the  enemy  were  battering  down  the  walls  of  the  capitol  i 
Was  it  for  the  Ashburton  Treaty,  when  he  gave  away  the  land 
of  the  country,  left  murder  unavenged,  and  the  right  of  search 
unsettled?  If  Mr.  Hilliard's  eulogy  was  not  for  these  things, 
what  was  it  for  ?  Was  it  because  he  acted  now  as  the  pen- 
sioned agent  of  the  manufacturing  interest  of  Massachnsette  ? 
He  protested  against  the  monstrous  statement  that  Mr,  Web- 
ster's name  made  the  country  honored  and  respected  abroad. 
He  had  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Webster's  name  would  live,  but 
fame  did  not  always  depend  on  merit.  Benedict  Arnold  was 
famous.  "  The  daring  youth  that  fired  the  Ephesian  dome  out- 
lives in  fame  the  pious  fool  that  reared  it."  With  regard  to 
Mr,  Webster's  corruption,  he  had  been  chained  with  being  the 
pensioned  agent  of  the  United  States  Bank  and  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  now  he  was  charged  with  being  the  pensioned  agent 
of  the  manufacturers  of  Ma^achusette.  He  would  ask  the  mem- 
ber from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Winthrop)  whether  it  was  true 
that  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  had  been  given  him  or  set- 
tled on  his  family,  raised  by  his  friends  on  manufacturing  stocks, 
Mr.  Tancey  intimated  that  he  understood  Mr,  Webster  had 
been  inclined  not  to  return  to  the  Senate  because  a  part  of  it 
was  not  paid,  and  now  he  was  the  paid  attorney  of  the  manu- 
facturers to  prevent  the  repeal  of  the  tariff  acts.     It  had  been 
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said  that  Mr.  "Webster  was  poor  and  of  expensive  habits  ;  what 
if  he  were  as  poor  as  Cineinnatus,  could  he  not  forego  his  ex- 
pensive habits  to  serve  his  country,  without  the  additional  re- 
ward of  six  thoosand  dollars  a  year  ?  Mr,  Tancey  dwelt  at 
length  on  this  charge  of  the  pension  from  the  rich  manufacturers, 
declaring  that  Mr.  Webster  was  not  a  free  representative ;  all 
his  views  were  those  of  an  advocate,  and  colored  by  his  bribe. 
Was  this  the  basis  of  the  eulogy  ? — Mr.  Webster's  defence  of 
himself,  he  said,  and  his  attack  on  Mr.  Ingersoll,  were  undig- 
nified and  vituperative,  without  honest  indignation  or  elevated 
sentiment.  America  could  receive  no  respect  at  home  or 
abroad  from  her  connection  with  Mr.  Webster.  He  had  been 
caUed  a  defender  of  the  Constitution— what  right  had  he  to 
that  name,  "this  latitudinarian  constnictionist,  so  ready  to 
sacrifice  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  except  when  the 
country  was  in  danger  and  vigorous  action  was  called  for?" 
He  would  give  nothing  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  but 
thousands  for  the  improvement  of  creeks  and  rivers,  and  the 
construction  of  canals  and  roads.  Mr.  Yancey  closed  by  reit- 
erating hia  "  loathing  "  of  Mr.  Webster's  public  character,  and 
declaring  that,  if  not  the  wisest,  he  was  the  "  meanest,  basest 
of  mankind."  All  acknowledged  his  intellectual  power,  but  in- 
tellect when  not  united  with  integrity  was  worthy  of  no  respect. 

After  some  further  scattered  remarks,  among  which  was  a 
defence  by  Mr,  Hilliard  of  his  former  statement  with  regard 
to  the  esteem  for  Mr.  Webster  abroad,  Mr.  Ingeraoll's  resolu- 
tions were  adopted  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  to 
twenty -eight. 

The  subject  was  brought  up  again  the  next  day  by  a  motion 
of  Mr.  Dixon  to  reconsider  this  vote.  In  February,  said  Mr. 
Dixon,  Mr,  Ingersoll  liad  gone  out  of  the  record  to  make  an 
attack  on  Mr.  Webster,  and  his  charges  had  been  sent  all  over 
the  country,  in  his  ovTn  speech  and  that  of  Mr.  Dickinson. 
Mr.  Webster  had  not  adopted  Mr.  IngersoU's  method  of  de- 
fence, by  making  counter-accusations,  but  had  himself  called 
for  papers  and  entered  into  an  able  vindication  of  himself, 
which  rendered  aU  further  investigation  unnecessary.  Instead 
of  substantiating  his  former  charges,  Mr.  Ingersoll  had  entered 
into  a  new  tirade  against  the  character  and  reputation  of  Mr. 
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He  (Mr.  Dixon)  did  not  believe  in  giving  any  more 
countenance  to  tliis  proceeding.     Mr,  Dixon's  motion  failed. 

On  the  11th  Mr.  "Winthrop  rose  to  an  explanation.  When 
asked  by  Mr.  Yancey  about  the  "  pension "  of  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  he  had  said  that  he  knew  nothing  ahout  it— 
which  was  strictly  true  at  the  time.  Lest  his  position  should  he 
misconstrued,  however,  he  would  state  some  matters  which  had 
come  to  his  knowledge  since.  He  was  now  prepared  to  make  a 
specific  denial  of  the  charge  against  Mr,  "Webster  in  every  sense. 
He  owned  no  dollar  in  manufacturing  stocks,  nor  had  any  one 
money  so  invested  for  him  ;  and  he  was  in  no  way  interested  in 
the  rise  and  fall  of  manufiicturing  stocks.  But  an  arrangement 
had  been  made,  highly  honorable  to  Mr,  "Webster — "  as  high  a 
compliment  ae  any  that  was  ever  paid  to  a  public  man  in  this 
country."  An  annuity  had  been  settled  on  him  as  a  testimonial 
for  his  past  public  services.  Mr.  Winthrop  then  read  a  passage 
from  the  letter  tendering  this  testimonial,  showing  that  it  had 
no  reference  to  his  remaining  in  the  Senate,  or  to  his  future 
course  there.  He  was  there  by  the  free,  unsolicited  suffrages 
of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr,  Yancey  still  insisted  that,  in  spirit  and  effect,  it  was  a 
bribe.  These  presents  in  recognition  of  past  service  always 
had  tacit  reference  to  future  services.  High-minded  statesmen 
had  refused  to  receive  them. 

The  message  of  President  Polk,  in  reply  to  Mr,  IngersoU's 
resolutions,  was  received  on  the  20th  of  April. 

He  gave  some  account  of  the  fund  for  contingent  expenses, 
a  part  of  which  was  disbursed  solely  on  the  anthority  of  the 
President,  no  evidence  being  required  by  the  law,  except  his 
certificate.  Since  1810  this  had  been  expended  in  pursuance 
of  the  provisions  of  the  present  law,  and  no  inquiry  had  ever 
been  made  as  to  its  use.  The  ecrfcifieate  of  the  President  was, 
in  effect,  a  solemn  determination  that  the  use  of  that  money 
should  remain  secret,  and  there  was  great  donbt  whether  his 
successor  could  be  justified  in  making  it  public,  when  there  was 
no  means  of  forming  an  adequate  judgment  of  the  propriety  of 
the  objects  for  which  it  had  been  employed.  If  he  was  author- 
ized to  answer  this  call,  he  nmst  answer  all  similar  ones.  It 
had  never  been  attempted  to  make  public  the  use  of  this  fund, 
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and  he  (the  President)  greatly  apprehended  the  con  sequences 
of  ench  a  precedent,  for  it  would  entirely  defeat  its  purpose. 
It  was  admitted  to  be  a  necessity  that  snch  reeotirces  should  be 
used,  and  they  must  he  used  in  secret  service,  and  kept  forever 
from  the  public.  *'  Wliile  this  law  exists  in  full  force,"  said  the 
President,  "  I  feel  bound,  by  a  high  sense  of  public  poliey  and 
duty,  to  observe  its  provisione  and  the  uniform  practice  of  my 
predecessors  under  it."  As  to  the  papers  referring  to  a  special 
mission  to  England,  he  said,  "no  such  commiinications,  or 
copies  of  them,  are  found  in  the  Department  of  State,"  The 
papers  relating  to  McLeod  were  submitted. 

Mr.  Ingersoll  rose  to  some  explanations.  Allusion  had  been 
made  to  a  conspiracy ;  if  there  was  one,  he  was  the  only  con- 
spirator. When  he  was  subjected  to  a  "  coarse  contradiction," 
in  "  another  place,"  he  had  made  investigation  for  the  purpose 
of  vindicating  himself,  and  he  had  unexpectedly  come  upon 
the  evidence  which  led  him  to  make  the  charges  which  he  bad 
made,  all  of  which  could  be  proved  by  that  evidence.  With 
regard  to  the  special  mission,  Hi'.  Webster  had  called  his  state- 
ment "  another  falsehood,"  but  he  would  show  by  an  extract 
from  the  journal  of  the  Committee  for  Foreign  Affairs,  in  the 
handwriting  of  Mr,  Adams,  that  reference  was  there  made  to 
"  a  communication  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  Mr.  Gushing 
and  Mr,  Adams,  of  the  wish  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  institute  a  special  mission  to  Great  Britain,"  and  that 
the  question  of  an  appropriation  for  the  salary  and  outdt  of  the 
minister  was  subpiltted  to  the  committee  and  defeated. 

Mr.  Adams  said  that  such  an  application  was  made  and 
defeated  in  com.mittee,  but  he  had  no  recollection  of  any 
letter  or  written  communication.  He  never  supposed  there 
was  any  secrecy  or  any  treason  in  the  matter,  or  any  thing 
more  than  an  ordinary  appKcation  to  that  committee. 

Mr,  Ingersoll  said,  that  he  had  supposed  that  so  important 
a  communication  had  been  in  writing,  and  was  surprised  at  not 
being  able  to  find  the  letter.  ■  He  reiterated  his  charges  with 
regard  to  the  McLeod  affair,  and  declared  that  Mr.  Crittenden's 
explanation  of  his  agency  in  the  matter,  and  his  statement  that 
he  acted  with  the  full  sanction  of  the  President,  did  not  alter 
the  case.  Mr.  Webster  was  the  prime  inover.  Mr.  Harrisou 
57 
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had.  said,  at  his  inauguration,  that  he  was  not  well  informed 
with  regard  to  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country,  and  he  must 
have  deferred  greatly  to  the  Secretary  of  State  iu  all  these 
matters.  All  -his  charges  were  true  and  susceptible  of  proof. 
They  were :  1.  That  Mr.  Webster  had  taken  into  his  possession 
the  fund  for  contingent  expenses  in  foreign  intercourse,  a  thing 
never  done  before  or  since.  2.  He  had  used  a  portion  of  this 
fund  to  corrupt  party  presses.  3,  He  had  left  office  indebted 
to  that  fund,  and  had  not  been  able  to  make  a  settlement  for 
two  years  after  leaving  the  Department  of  State,  Mr,  Inger- 
soll  said,  that  he  should  make  no  further  movement  in  this 
matter— that  duty  belonged  to  others — he  simply  affirmed  that 
his  charges  were  true  and  capable  of  proof. 

Mr.  T.  E.  King  arose  and  said,  that  a  member  of  that  House 
had  assailed  the  character  and  reputation  of  a  man  in  high  offi- 
cial station,  and  was  bound  to  substantiate  his  charges.  This 
lie  had  not  done,  but  had  brought  forward  additional  accusa^ 
tione,  which  he  had  also  failed  to  substantiate.  He  (Mr.  King) 
was  authorized  to  say  that  not  one  cent  had  been  disbarsed 
froTH  this  contingent  fund  without  the  written  sanction  of  the 
President— that  not  one  dollar  had  been  paid  to  any  connec- 
tion, or  personal  or  political  friend  of  Mr,  "Webster.  For  all 
that  had  been  expended,  very  reasonable  and  proper  objects 
might  readily  be  supposed,  considering  the  state  of  affairs  at 
the  time.  The  secret  organizations  on  the  Canada  border 
required  attention.  Confidential  agents  were  needed  in  Maine. 
Another  matter  requiring  the  employment  of  this  fund  he  had 
special  occasion  to  know  of,  having  been  consulted  in  regard  to 
it  as  a  representative  from  the  part  of  the  country  concerned. 
He  could  not  even  now  speak  more  fully  of  it,  but  it  was 
"  much  connected  with  the  peace  of  one  part  of  the  United 
States."  Gentlemen  had  voted  for  Mr.  Ingersoll's  resolutions, 
who,  if  they  had  known  what  ho  knew,  would  sooner  have 
put  their  heads  into  the  fire  than  to  have  joined  in  any  vote 
derogatory  to  the  honor  and  character  of  the  able  and  dis- 
tinguished Senator  who,  at  that  time,  was  at  the  head  of  the 
State  Depai'tment." 

On  the  22d  of  April,  a  resolution,  which  had  been  intro- 
duced before  the  President's  message   was  received  in    the 
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House,  was  bronght  up  in  the  Senate,  requesting  the  President 
to  furnish  a  statement  of  all  payments  made  since  1825  from 
the  fund  for  tlie  contingent  expenses  of  foreign  intercourse,  so 
far  as  such  information  might  not  involve  the  citizens  or  suh- 
jects  of  any  foreign  power.  While  this  resolution  was  pend- 
ing, Mr.  Webster  said ; 

"  I  have  a  few,  aud  but  a  few,  remarks  to  make  on  the  President's 
message  in  answer  to  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  eall- 
iftg  for  an  account  of  the  diBbursements  during  the  period  in  which  I 
had  the  honor  to  be  Secretary  of  Stat«,  out  of  tire  fund  for  the  contingent 
expenses  of  foreign  intercourse.  In  the  first  place,  sir,  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  I  entirely  approve  the  course  of  proceeding  which  the  President  has 
adopted.  In  my  judgment,  he  could  not  have  acted  otherwise  than  he 
has  done  without  the  violation  of  law  and  of  his  own  duty.  Sir,  as  I 
know  that  not  a  dollar  was  disbursed  from  that  fund  without  the  sanction 
of  the  President,  and  as  I  am  conscious  that  every  disburBement  waa  made 
for  a  proper  and  necessary  public  purpose,  it  may  be  thought  that  I  should 
desire  the  pubUcation  of  the  papers,  in  order  that  everybody  might  see 
what  they  are,  or  what  they  show.  But  this  ia  a  matter  of  ho  little  con- 
cernment to  me  (and,  I  presume,  it  is  of  as  little  to  the  late  President) 
that  I  certainly  could  not  wish  to  see  an  important  principle  and  an  im- 
portant law  violated  and  broken  for  any  personal  convenience  in  that 
respect.  I  am  not  at  all  apprehensive  that  the  country  will  siwpect  either 
President  Tyler  or  me,  acting  under  his  authority,  of  any  thing  improper 
in  the  disbursement  of  a  few  hundred  or  a  few  thousand  dollars  in  a  case 
in  which  the  law  reposes  confidence  in  the  President,  and  gives  hun  dia 
cretion  as  to  making  the  espenditure  public.  Sir,  a  President  (f  the 
United  States,  or  the  head  of  a  department,  acting  under  hia  aithontv 
must  think  but  poorly  of  his  own  reputation  and  standing  with  the 
country  if  he  is  afraid  of  being  suspected  of  haying  violated  his  dity 
and  his  oafh  in  a  matter  of  so  little  moment.  I  will  add  tl  at  a  person 
who  entertains  such  a  suspicion,  without  reason,  of  any  pubhc  man,  may 
himself  be  well  suspected  of  having  held  no  very  complimentary  dialogue 
with  himself. 

"  Sir,  wo  all  know  that  the  head  of  a  department  cannot  touch  a 
dollar  of  this  ftmd  except  with  the  President's  sanction.  The  whole 
power  and  the  whole  responsibility  are  with  the  President.  The  Presi- 
dent's message  states  this  so  fully  and  clearly  that  I  need  not  dwell  upon 
it.  I  ivill  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  no  expenditure,  improper  in  itself, 
or  improper  in  its  amount,  was  made,  to  my  judgment,  knowledge,  or 
belief.  And  I  will  say,  in  the  next  place,  that  the  late  President  of  the 
United  Btates,  in  all  things  respecting  the  expenditure  of  the  public 
moneys,  was  remarkably  cautious,  exact,  and  particular. 

"And  I  here  say,  sir,  that  all  declai'ations,  averments,  statements,  or 
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insiiniations,  made  anywhere  or  bj  anybody,  which  impute  perversion, 
misapplication,  or  waste  of  the  public  funds,  committed  by  me  while 
Secretary  of  State,  are  utterly  groimdlew  and  untrue.  And  I  will  con- 
clude with  one  remark,  the  hearing  of  which  I  shall  leave  to  the  Senate 
and  to  the  country. 

"  Whoever  charges  me  with  having  misapplied  or  wasted  the  public 
funds,  while  in  the  Department  of  State,  has  either  seen  the  papers,  or  has 
in  some  other  way  obtained  knowledge  on  the  subject,  or  he  has  not.  If 
he  has  seen  no  papers,  and  haa  no  knowledge,  then  his  imputations  are 
purely  wanton  and  slanderous.  If  he  has  seen  the  papers,  or  iias  any 
knowledge,  then  he  would  be  sure  to  state  what  he  knows,  if  he  knows 
any  thing  to  sustain  him  in  hia  charge.  Silence,  under  such  circum- 
Btanccs,  is  conclusive  that  he  knows  nothing,  because  he  is  under  no  obli- 
gation of  secrecy,  and,  in  absence  of  all  other  proof,  he  would  of  course 
tell  all  he  knew,  if  he  knew  any  thing  which  could  in  the  slightest  degree 
bear  him  out.  The  charge,  therefore,  was  either  made  in  utter  ignorance 
of  any  facta  to  support  it,  or  else  with  the  knowledge  that  the  facts 
which  do  esist  would,  if  made  known,  entirely  disprove  it." 

The  mover  of  the  reaohition  then  proposed  to  withdraw 
it,  but  objection  was  made  bj  Mr,  Westcott,  of  Florida,  who, 
in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  said  : 

"  The  Senate,  it  is  proposed,  shall  ask  the  President  as  to  how  the 
secret  service  fund,  for  a  certMn  period,  has  been  spent.  The  Senator 
who  offered  this  resolution,  I  am  satisfied,  has  no  idea  that  any  impi'o- 
pricty  has  occurred  as  to  its  disbursement.  I  am  convinced  he  believes, 
as  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  I  do,  nay,  as  I  deem  it  my  duty  to 
say,  that  the  imputations  made  against  the  late  President  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  MaMaohusetts,  in  reference  to  the  use  of  this  fimd 
improperly,  while  the  latter  was  Secretary  of  State,  are  slanders  of  the 
silli^t  and  most  pitiful  character.  Sir,  I  will  not,  as  a  Senator,  by  any 
vote  of  mine,  permit  any  such  fugacious  scandal  ^fainst  any  high  execu- 
tive officer  of  my  country,  of  any  political  party,  and  especially  against  a 
citizen  who  stands  as  high  before  the  world  as  does  the  Senator  assailed, 
and  of  whose  reputation  and  fame  abroad  (opposed  as  I  am  to  him  in 
political  opinion  on  almost  every  subject  of  party  contest)  I,  as  an  Ameri- 
can, feel  proud ;  Isayl  will  not  consentthat  such  gossip  shall  be  the  founda- 
tion of  a  call  upon  the  President,  or  any  action  whatever  of  this  Chamber, 

"  I  will  not  dignify  such  unworthy  accusations  by  any  notice  of  them 
whatever.  But  this  is  not  the  chief  reason  for  my  desire  that  this  resolu- 
tion may  be  voted  down  by  the  Senate,  to  stand  as  aprecedeat.  He'said 
that  he  especially  desired  that  President  Polk,  and  all  future  Presidents, 
may  be  assured  that,  as  to  the  disbursement  of  this  fund,  the  Executive 
acts  uponits  own  responsibility,  and  is  not  to  be  called  to  an  account;  other- 
wise, the  act  of  Congress  would  be  a  dirty  trap.     Sir,  it  is  a  pretty  busi- 
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new  if  we  cannot  repose  sufficient  confidence  in  our  Chief  Magistrate — one 
who  is  elevated  to  the  highest  station  ia  the  gift  of  the  people  of  these 
States  by  their  free  sufirages — to  intrust  him  with  the  expenditure  of  the 
paltry  Bum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  his  country  in  this  mode. 
I  feel  hnmbled  that  I  should  be  impelled,  by  what  I  conceiye  to  be  my 
dnty,  to  make  these  observations.  I  regard  the  fair  &me  of  our  diatin- 
giuahed  public  men  as  the  property  of  the  country  ;  we  have  received  a 
rich  heritage  from  those  who  have  preceded  us,  and  any  man  who  unjustly 
and  causelessly  assails  the  reputation  of  such  Americans  is  no  true  friend 
of  the  people  or  their  institutions. 

"  I  hold  it  to  be  important  that  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  satisfied  that  full  confidence  is  and  will  be  reposed  in  it, 
as  to  the  fldeUty  with  which  this  fund  may  be  disbursed — as  to  the  dis- 
cretion which  will  be  esercised ;  and  that  it  will  be  protected  by  Con- 
gress and  by  the  people  from  scandalous  imputations,  so  easily  made  in 
regard  to  it;  and  that  it  may  wo(  ie  deterred  from  its  judicious  andpatriotie 
use  hy  any  apprehendoTM  of  popular  sxtepieitm  improperly  excited,  or  popular 
clamor  gotten  up  for  other  fham,  patriotie  objeeti. 

"  The  distinction  which  the  resolution  makes  between  the  disclosure 
t>i foreigners^  names  and  the  names  of  dtixena  employed  as  agents,  I  regard 
as  untenable.  All  should  be  protected  from  exposure,  or  else  we  may  not 
procure  the  information  they  disclose,  or  obtain  the  services  they  render. 
But  I  am  opposed  to  the  resolution  on  the  general  gi'ounds  which  I  have 
stated.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  remark  that  I  can  safely  vouch 
that  no  knowledge  was  had  by  the  distinguished  and  worthy  fimction- 
ary  now  at  the  bead  of  the  State  Department,  or  by  the  fhithful  ofiicer  next 
to  him,  of  any  disclosure  of  documents  in  their  care,  to  justify  the  call 
proposed.  I  feel  assured  of  this  Irom  their  high  character.  I  hope  the 
resolution  will  be  rejected  at  once." 

The  resolution  had  but  one  vote  in  its  favor.'  Forty-four 
votes  were  given  against  it. 

Ok  the  37th  of  April  the  rules  of  the  House  of  Eepresent- 
ativee  were  suapended,  to  enable  Mr.  IngersoU  to  make  a  per- 
sonal explanation,  when  the  following  proceedings  toot  place. 
Mr,  IngersoU  said : 

"  When  Mr.  Webster  had  '  in  virulent  terms  assailed  his  truth,'  he  had 
sought  proofe  to  vindicate  himself,  and  found  those  which  supported  the 
chaises  which  he  afterward  made.  When  the  President  had  declined  to 
submit  those  proofs  to  the  House,  he  had  done  no  more  than  to  TOpeat  the 
charges,  in  the  hope  that  Mr.  Webster  would  himself  call  for  an  investiga- 

1  Mr.  Turnej.  The  mover  of  the  fled  with  the  censons  given  by  President 
reHOlution,  Mr.  Jarnagin,  voted  against  Polk  in  bia  message  againat  making  Such 
it,  expressing  himself  as  entirely  satis-    disdosureE. 
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tion.  Ho  not  having  done  this,  but  haying,  *  in  opprobrioiis  language, 
charged  him  (IngersoU)  with  slander,  and  called  upon  him  to  substantiate 
his  aceuaations,'  lie  would  proceed  to  make  a  statement  of  his  choices  in  full ; 
"  1.  Mr.  Webster  had  made  an  milawfiil  nae  of  the  secret  service  fund. 
This  fund  was  ordinarily  placed  in  the  bands  of  a  clerk,  as  disbur^g 
agent  of  the  Department  of  State.  The  President,  on  requisition  from  the 
Secretary,  authorizes  payments  to  be  made  to  him,  and  the  disbursing 
agent  gives  checks  for  the  required  amounte.  The  first  item  in  Mr.  Web- 
ster's account  with  this  ftmd  was  one  thousand  dollars  for  serrices  in  the 
McLeod  case.  Soon  after  Mr.  Harrison's  death,  Hr.  Webster  required  the 
money  to  be  paid  directly  to  him,  and,  in  1841  and  1843,  drew  fifteen  thou- 
sand dollars,  while  it  was  not  until  July  of  the  latter  year  that  he  got  any 
President's  certificate,  and  then  only  to  the  amount  of  four  thousand  four 
hundred  and  sixty  dollars.  In  the  memoranda  of  payment  there  was  a 
note  of  five  thousand  dollars  returned  by  Mr.  Webster ;  why  was  this,  if 
the  money  was  drawn  only  for  public  service?  In  1843  he  took  two  thou- 
sand dollars  more.  Thus  he  had  in  his  hands  seventeen  thousand  dollars 
contrary  to  usage,  and,  if  he  used  it,  contrary  to  the  jffovisiona  of  the  Sub- 
Treasury  Act. 

"  2.  He  had  used  this  money  to  con'upt  party  presses.  There  was  a 
letter  from  F.  O.  J.  Smith,  dated  Portland,  August  13,  1843,  congratulat- 
ing Mr,  Webster  on  his  settlement  of  the  boundary  question  '  ly  a  new 
mode  of  approaehin^  the  av^ed,^  after  forty  years  of  diplomacy  had  failed, 
and  without  which  new  mode  forty  years  loore  would  be  necessary.  Mr. 
Webster  is  informed,  in  this  letter,  that  Mr.  Smith  had  had  occaaon  to 
resort  to  services  and  influencei,  in  ar&ef  to  tu^vst  the  tone  and  dvreetion  of 
the  PAHTY  pEEfiSES,  and,  through  them,  of  public  sentiment ;  and  he  sub- 
mits a  claim,  in  blank,  to  be  filled  by  Mr.  Webster.  Mr.  Smith  also  pre- 
sented a  voucher  for  two  thousand  dollars,  and,  two  years  later,  he 
received  five  hundred  dollars  more. 

"  3.  The  records  show  a  defeult  of  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety 
dollars  'beyond  all  denial  or  question  neither  paid  nor  accounted  for  for 
two  years.  There  were  severil  letters  irom  Mr  Tyler  urging  payment 
and  several  evasive  rephes  of  Mi  Webster  offering  excuses  an!  at 
length,  a  peremptory  letter  fiom  Mr  Tjler  threatening  e\posure  Under 
the  fear  of  this  exposure  he  came  to  a  settlement  on  tiie  l^t  of  February 
1845,  when  ho  presented  two  vouchers  of  five  hundied  dollars  each  but 
oneof  the  agents  declared  that  he  had  receive!  only  one  hundied  ind 
fifty  dollars,  and  the  yoacher  wao  re  lui,ed  accoidingly  leavmg  the  ictual 
defemlt  twelve  hundred  dollars  Mr  lugersoll  profes.  ed  legret  that  this 
exposure  was  forced  fi  im  him  but  he  hid  no  other  alteinativi,  to  justify 
himself." 

The  rules  were  iejlii  '■u^pLIlded  %->  allow  Sir  A  limun  to 
reply.  Ilis  spcceli  was  made  up  cliiefly  of  personal  observations 
on  Mr.  Ingei^oll's  character,  tlie  cnlj  accuser  and  witness,  lie 
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eaid,  in  tLis  case.  Mr.  Ashmun  was  several  times  interrupted 
by  protests  against  his  personalities,  but,  the  rules  being  in. 
suspense,  he  was  allowed  to  proceed.  The  only  truth  in  all 
Mr,  IngersoU's  accusations  appeared  to  be  that  an  application 
had  been  made  for  a  special  mission  to  England.  How  did  the 
gentleman  happen  to  know  so  much  about  the  secret  records 
of  the  State  Department  ?  The  President  had  not  felt  anthor- 
ized  to  break  the  seal  of  confidence  at  the  call  of  the  House  ; 
but  this  member  seemed  to  have  been  prowling  clandestinely 
among  the  archiTes.  He  knew  all  about  this  matter ;  where 
did  he  get  his  information  ?  Mr.  Ashmun  closed  by  reiterat- 
ing that  there  were  no  proofs  whatever  of  tlie  charges  against 
Mr.  Webster. 

Mr.  Schenek  then  offered  a  resolution  providing  for  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  of  fi^e  to  ascertain  how  the  seal 
of  confidence  had  been  broken  with  regard  to  the  records  and 
papers  of  the  State  Department,  and  how  Mr.  Ingersoll  had 
obtained  the  information  which  he  claimed  to  have — whether 
by  his  own  agency  or  that  of  others  (and  whose).  Power  to 
send  for  persons  and  papers  was  conferred.  An  amendment 
was  offered,  proposing  the  appointment  of  a  second  committee 
of  five  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  Mr.  IngersoU's  charges,  with 
a  view  to  founding  an  impeaclunent  against  Mr,  Webster,  hav- 
ing power  to  send  for  persons,  papers,  books,  and  vouchers. 
The  resolution,  with  the  amendment,  was  adopted,  and  the 
two  committees  appointed. 

While  this  affair  was  pending  before  the  committees,  Mr, 
Webster  left  Washington  on  a  visit  to  Massachnsetts  and  New 
Hainpehire.  The  following  letter,  written  daring  his  absence, 
is  important,  since  it  contains  his  view  of  the  only  possible  cir- 
cumstances in  which  an  investigation  into  the  expenditures  of 
the  "  secret  service  fund  "  can  properly  be  allowed : 


[TO 


"  Mt  dgab  Sie  :  The  accompanjing  sheet  expresses  what  appears 
me  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued.  Tou  will  use  what  is  there  alig- 
hted, in  jour  discretion. 
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"  I  should  prefer  remaining  away  from  WaHhington,  if  I  can,  for  the 
present.  And  if  the  committee  appear  to  be  taking  a  juat  and  proper 
course,  and  need  no  explanations  except  such  as  others  can  giye,  I  shall 
etay  where  I  am.  But,  perhaps,  it  might  be  intimated  to  them  that,  if 
any  thing  appears  to  require  explanation  from  me,  I  will  present  myself 
immediately, 

"Ton  will  see  Mr.  Tyler's  letter,  which  is  in  Flctchei''a  hands.  I  have 
BO  doubt  he  will  be  quite  ready  to  explain  any  thing  which  may  appear 
to  require  explanation. 

"Although  I  think  tho  committee  ought  to  content  itself  with  a 
general  report,  that  nothing  iUegai  or  reprehensible  has  been  done,  yet, 
if  such  general  report  cannot  be  inll,  honorable,  and  al>ove  all  cavil  or 
question,  then  I  should  prefer  a  publication  of  all  tho  papers,  accounts, 
letters,  etc.  Personally,  I  am  quite  willing  to  trust  all  these  things  with 
the  public.  Perhaps,  indeed,  that  would  be  rather  best  for  me.  But  such 
a  publication  I  cannot  but  think  would  be  injurioua  and  disreputable  to 
the  Govemment. 

"One  other  observation  may  be  important.  As  the  whole  proceeding 
in  such  cases  is  in  confidence,  and  the  expenditures  are  to  be  covered  by 
the  President's  certificate,  there  is  naturally  not  so  much  care  foi'  regnlar 
and  formal  vouchers  as  if  an  account  was  to  be  settled  in  the  ordinary  way 
at  the  Treasury, 

"  I  will  add  only  another  remark.  It  appears  to  me,  that,  if  the 
papers  show  the  President's  sanction  for  every  thing,  then  very  short  work 
may  bo  made  of  the  whole  business.  This  is  little  more,  however,  than  I 
have  said  above. 

"  You  can  use  any  of  these  suggestions  as  you  think  proper, 

"  I  go  to  New  Hampshire  this  morning,  expecting  to  be  here  again  on 
Wedn^day  morning,  and  then  to  hear  from  you.    . 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  Dab'l 


The  following  paper  was  eucloaed  in  this  letter,  and  I  be- 
lieve nothing  more  was  submitted  to  the  comniittee   by  Mr. 


"  I.  Tho  only  inquiry  is,  whether  any  use  was  made  of  what  is  called 
'  aeeret  service  money '  without  the  sanction  of  the  President. 

"  This,  in  itself,  is  nearly  an  impossibUity,  but  still  it  is  the  only 
question.  The  whole  power,  discretion,  and  responsibility  are  vested  by 
statute  law  in  the  President.  "What  he  sees  fit  to  sanction,  protects  all 
-acting  under  him.  If  this  were  not  so,  then  heads  of  departments 
woiild  be  responsible  not  for  their  own  acts,  but  for  the  acts  of  the 
President. 

"  If.  therefore,  the  committee  find,  as  it  seems  admitted  on  all  hands 
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ttej  will  find,  and  as  thcj  surely  must  find,  that  every  expenditure  was 
sanctioned  by  the  President,  then  that  feet  should  fae  reported,  and  the 
inquiry  should  stop  there.  Tlie  manner  of  the  expenditure  cannot  be 
mateiial  j  nor  can  its  objects  be  inquired  into,  because,  to  the  extent 
of  that  fund,  the  discretion  of  tlie  President  is  absolute.  Beyond  this 
inquiry  the  committee  camiot  go ;  nor,  beyond  this,  could  any  inquiry 
be  made,  unless  the  object  were  to   pove  corruption  in  the  Presi- 

"  3.  If  the  committee  find  that  the  disbursements  were  authorized  by 
the  President,  they  ought  not  to  report  fa«t3  or  particulars.  This  wlioJo 
disclosure  must  be  admitted  to  be  discreditable  to  the  Government,  be- 
cause it  is  a  violation  of  the  public  faith  plighted  by  law. 

"  It  may  be  true,  as  Mr.  Polk  suggested,  that,  in  a  highly  important 
case,  or  a  charge  of  great  and  dangerous  delinquency,  this  feith  may  be 
disregarded,  in  order  to  bring  high-handed  offenders  to  justice.  I  do  not 
say  this  ia  my  opinion.  Indeed,  I  cannot  see  the  probability  of  any  such 
case.  But,  if  this  be  admitted  to  any  extent,  still,  it  ia  clear  that,  when 
it  is  ascertained  that  no  law  has  been  broken,  nor  the  authority  of  the 
President  transcended,  it  becomes  quite  improper  to  make  an  official  dis- 
closure, in  such  case  quite  unnecessary,  of  the  names  of  individuals  con- 
nected with  secret  transactions. 

"  To  me  such  a  disclosure  would  be  and  could  be  of  no  personal  detri- 
ment. Indeed,  in  point  of  feet,  names  are  already  published,  having  been 
surreptitiously  obtained.  But  I  consider  the  honor  of  the  Qovemment 
concerned  in  the  matter,  and  have  a  proper  respect,  too,  for  the  rights  of 
individuals." 

The  committees  appointed  to  make  these  investigations  did 
not  report  until  the  month  of  June.'  The  substance  of  their 
reports  will  appear  from  the  following  eummary  : 

The  last  committee  reported  first,  on  the  9th  of  June,  after 
a  "  patient  and  laborious  investigation,"  in  which  they  had  col- 
lected a  "  large  mass  of  testimony."  With  reference  to  the  first 
charge,  they  said  that  they  found  the  President  had  the  exclu- 
sive control  of  the  fund  in  question,  and  might  keep  it  in  his 
own  hands,  or  intrust  it  to  agents.  The  Secretary  of  State 
was  the  natural  and  appropriate  agent  for  this  purpose,  and  the 
fund  had  always  been  received,  kept,  and  disbursed  by  him, 
under  the  first  Presidents.  TJnder  Mr.  Jefferson  it  had  been 
intrusted  to  a  different  agent,  apparently  for  the  convenience 
of  the  Secretary  of  State.     Mr.  Tyler  had  testified  that  he  had 

'  President  Tjler  came  voInnUrily  from  Virgima  to  vindicate  Mr.  Webster 
beftre  the  committees. 
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found  the  foreign  relations  of  the  eountry  in  a  very  delicate 
condition,  requiring  the  employment  of  confidential  agents. 
He  considered  the  Secretary  of  State  the  fittest  person  to  em- 
ploy these,  and  he  had  himself  suggested  that  the  fund  to  be 
used  for  that  purpose  he  disbursed  by  Mr.  "Webster,  and  had 
caused  a  portion  of  it  to  be  placed  in  his  hands.  All  the  money 
put  in  his  hands  was  placed  there  with  the  knowledge  and 
sanction  of  the  President,  and  so  much  as  was  necessary  had 
been  disbursed  in  accordance  with  his  views.  What  was  not 
needed  was  returned  to  Mr.  Stubbs,  the  ordinary  disbursing 
agent.  With  regard  to  the  second  charge,  the  testimony  taken, 
said  the  committee,  "fully  explains  whatever  of  obscure  or 
doubtful  meaning  in  this  letter  "  (that  of  F.  0.  J.  Smith,  alluded 
to  by  Mr.  IngersoU),  "  and  removes  every  foundation  for  a  belief, 
or  even  a  suspicion,  that  the  public  money  was  used,  or  at- 
tempted to  be  used,  to  corrupt  the  party  presses."  As  respects 
the  last  charge,  they  said,  when  Mr.  Webster  left  the  State 
Department  there  was  an  appai'ent  balance  against  him  of  two 
thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety  dollars  to  be  accounted 
for.  There  was  delay  in  obtaining  the  necessary  vouchers, 
and  vouchers  for  one  thousand  dollai's  Mr.  Webster  had  as- 
serted were  lost,  or  mislaid,  or  never  obtained.  In  1844,  when 
it  became  necessary  for  Mr.  Stubbs  to  close  his  account  with  the 
Treasury,  Mr.  Webster  had  not  yet  obtained  the  vouchers,  and 
he  proposed  to  pay  the  balance,  to  be  refunded  to  him  by  the 
Government  whenever  he  could  present  the  proper  vouchers 
of  payment.  This  proposition  was  acceded  to  by  the  President. 
Mr.  Webster  afterward  obtained  vouchers  for  two  hundred 
dollars,  and  paid  the  remainder  in  cash,  remitted  in  part  from 
Philadelphia  and  part  from  Boston.  On  the  1st  of  February, 
1845,  he  had  presented  a  voucher  for  one  thousand  and  fifty 
dollai's,  and  that  sum  was  refunded  to  him.  Mr.  Webster  had 
been  urged  by  Mr.  Stubbs  to  collect  and  transmit  his  accounts 
and  vouchers,  but  there  was  no  evidence  of  any  threat  of 
exposure.  Assuming  that  Mr.  Webster  was  correct  as  to  the 
lost  vouchers,  there  was  only  forty  dollars  left  unaccounted 
for.  The  committee  deemed  "  comment  unnecessary."  "  In 
their  opinion  there  is  no  proof  in  relation  to  any  of  the  charges, 
to  impeach  Mr.  Webster's  integrity,  or  the  purity  of  his  motives 
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in  tlie  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office."  This  report  was 
signed  by  Sauiuel  I".  Vinton,  Jefferson  Davis,  Daniel  P.  King, 
and  Seaborn  Jones. 

Mr.  BrinckerhofF  presented  a  minority  report.  The  money 
had' been  placed  in  Mr.  "Webster's  hands,  he  said,  at  Mr.  Tyler's 
suggestion,  but  that  suggestion  was  given  on  the  recommendar 
tion  of  Mr.  Btubbs,  which  recommendation  was  made  at  the 
instance  of  Mr.  Webster  himself  The  whole  amount  of  money 
in  his  hands,  altogether,  was  seventeen  thousand  dollara,  of 
which  live  thousand  dollars  had  been  returned.  How  this  five 
thousand  dollars  had  been  employed,  during  the  six  months 
that  it  was  at  hie  disposal,  did  not  appear.  Mr.  BrinckerhofF 
gives  Mr.  F.  O.  J.  Smith's  letter  in  full,  and  thinks  Mr.  IngersoU's 
conclusion  from  it  inevitable,  but  admits  that  Mr,  Smith  testi- 
fied that  no  part  of  this  money  had  been  paid  to  any  person 
connected  in  any  way  with  the  party  press.  As  to  the  default, 
there  was  no  evidence,  but  Mr.  "Webster's  word,  that  a  portion 
of  the  vouchers  was  lost,  or  that  there  was  difticulty  in  ob- 
taining others.  The  settlement  had  been  delayed  until  Mr. 
Webster  had  been  reminded  of  the  necessity  of  publishing 
the  accounts,  and,  under  the  apprehension  of  the  exposure 
which  would  follow,  he  had  proposed  that  he  be  credited  for 
the  one  thousand  doUars  represented  by  the  lost  vouchers, 
and  pay  the  rest ;  but,  this  not  being  acceded  to,  he  had  paid 
the  whole  balance.  What  was  accounted  for  by  subsequent 
vouchers  left  the  whole  default  at  one  thousand  and  forty 
dollars. 

Both  reports  were  laid  on  the  table,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed.  Afterward,  a  resolution  originating  with  the  majority 
of  the  committee  was  adopted,  ordeiing  that  the  whole  testi- 
mony taken  be  printed  as  a  part  of  the  majority  report. 

Mr,  Schenek's  committee  reported  on  the  12th  of  June. 
They  expressed  no  opinion  at  all  as  to  Mr.  IngersoU'a  method 
of  obtaining  his  information,  but  spoke  of  the  implication  of 
one  or  more  of  the  subordinate  oflicers  of  the  State  Department 
with  Mr.  Ingersoll,  and  recommended  the  publication  of  the 
evidence  which  they  had  taken.  This  report  was  also  voted  to 
the  table,  and  there  the  whole  matter  rested. 

Nothing  further  needs  to  be  said  here  concerning  what  was 
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done  iQ  the  ease  of  HcLeod,  or  concerning  Mr.  "Webster's  ap- 
plication of  any  portion  of  the  "  secret  service  fund,"  excepting 
to  explain  the  simple  facta  concerning  the  use  of  money  in 
Maine,  which  was  magnified  into  a  "corruption  of  tlio  party 
press."  At  the  time  when  Mr.  Wehster  undertook  to  procure 
the  consent  of  that  State  to  the  appointment  of  commissioners 
to  meet  Lord  Ashburton  for  a  settlement  of  the  boundary  diffi- 
culty, it  was  necessary  that  the  subject  should  be  presented  to 
the  people  of  Maine  in  a  light  in  which  tliey  had  not  been  ac- 
customed to  view  it.  The  leaders  of  the  two  political  parties 
in  the  State,  jealous  and  afraid  of  each  other,  had  become 
almost  powerless  in  regard  to  this  subject,  which  scarcely  any 
one  could  touch  without  being  charged  with  a  willingness  to 
abandon  the  just  rights  of  the  State,  It  was  important,  there- 
fore, to  reach  the  intelligence  of  the  people  with  new  argu- 
ments and  views.  For  this  purpose  a  citizen  of  Maine,  wht^e 
name  was  disclosed  in  the  proceedings  before  the  committee 
of  the  House,  acting  under  Mr,  "Webster's  direction,  caused  the 
necessary  articles  to  be  written  and  published,  not  in  the  party 
newspapers,  but  in  an  independent  religious  journal,  of  wide 
circulation  among  all  parties.  "With  this  object,  a  very  moder- 
ate snm  of  money  was  placed  in  his  hands  by  Mr.  Webster, 
which  was  duly  expended  and  accounted  for,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  President.  It  is  true  that  this  gentleman  claimed  some 
compensation  for  his  own  services,  which  he  desired  should  be 
fixed  by  Mr.  Webster,  and  it  is  equally  true  that  his  claim  was 
a  just  one.     I  believe  that  it  was  allowed. 

But  it  is  due  to  Mr.  Webster's  memory  that  some  notice 
should  now  be  taken  of  the  charge  that,  as  a  Senator,  he 
was  "  the  pensioned  f^ent  of  the  manufacturers "  among  his 
constituents.  This  charge,  originating  in  this  debate  of  1846, 
and  then  for  the  first  time  made  public,  rested  wholly  upon  a 
transaction  which  will  now  be  laid  fully  before  the  reader,  with 
all  its  attendant  circumstances.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  was  a 
transaction  which  raises  a  moral  question  that  is  not  of  very 
easy  solution.  That  question  relates  to  pecuniary'  gifts  to 
eminent  public  men,  whose  services  to  a  country  necessarily 
debar  them  from  that  care  and  attention,  in  regard  to  their 
private  affaks,  which  men  who  are  not  so  occupied  can  freely 
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devote  to  their  personal  interests.  The  habits  of  expense  of 
the  individual  statesman — ^whether  he  lives  freely  or  carefully 
—have  really  very  little  to  do  with  the  principle  that  is  involved 
in  such  gifts.  When  once  it  is  conceded  that  the  public  emolu- 
ments of  office,  applied  to  any  reasonable  scale  of  living,  are 
grossly  inadequate,  if  compared  with  the  dignity  of  the  posi- 
tion, the  merits  of  the  man,  or  the  demands  which  the  usag^ 
of  society  make  upon  his  pnrse,  the  sentiments  of  gratitude  and 
justice  will  lead  individuals  to  consider  whether  those  who  can 
do  so  are  not  bound  to  protect  a  great  pubhc  servant  who  can- 
not, for  any  reason,  suitably  protect  himself.  In  such  oases, 
there  is  a  question  to  he  decided.  It  is.  Whether  such  a  gift, 
presuming  it  to  be  made  with  proper  motives  and  with  honor- 
able purposes,  will,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  create  any 
bias  in  the  statesman  who  is  to  receive  it,  which  will  cause  him, 
in  bis  capacity  as  a  legislator,  to  separate  the  interests  of  the 
individual  donors  from  the  general  interests  of  their  country. 
If  it  is  morally  certain  that  no  such  effect  is  involved,  and  that 
no  such  influence  was  intended,  it  is  not  easy  to  assign  the 
ground  on  which  an  objection  can  be  made  to  the  transaction 
which  I  am  now  to  describe. 

The  gentlemen  who,  in  1846,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  pre- 
sented to  Mr,  Webster  a  small  annuity,  were  some  of  the  piu-est 
and  best  men  in  the  community  which  had  long  insisted  upon 
iieeping  him  in  public  Hfe.  If  they  erred  in  taking  this  step, 
they,  at  least,  decided  the  question  involved  upon  full  intelH- 
gence,  and  with  just  consideration.  Not  do  I  think  that  they 
did  err.  They  certainly  had  no  other  selfish  purpose  m  view 
than  one  that  was  common  to  all  men  of  all  pursuits  and  inter- 
ests— the  purpose  of  sustaining  in  the  public  service  a  states- 
man who  was  preeminently  fitted  to  render  most  important 
services  to  the  whole  country  and  to  mankind.  They  knew  Mr. 
Webster  well.  They  knew  that  no  public  act  of  his  ever  had 
been  or  would  be  influenced  by  any  naiTow  and  inerely  local 
eonsidenttions,  and  that  no  private  gratitude  could  bind  him  to 
the  selfish  interests  of  a  class,  whose  interests  might  be  in  con- 
flict with  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  On  the  subject  of  domestic 
manufactures,  his  opinions  and  his  position  before  the  country 
had  long  been  fixed ;  and  his  constituents  were  much  more  accus- 
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tomed  to  seek  his  views,  formed  upon  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
the  situation  of  the  whole  country,  than  they  were  to  attempt 
to  force  npon  him  their  own.  Moreover,  these  gentlemen  well 
knew  that  no  vote  of  Mr.  Webster's,  in  his  place  in  Oongre^, 
on  a  public  or  a  private  matter,  ever  had  been  or  could  be 
given  for  a  fee,  a  consideration,  or  a  bribe.  Whether  such 
practices  existed  in  his  day  or  not,  no  man  could  justly  impute 
such  a  thing  to  him.  He  stood  therefore,  if  any  statesman  ever 
stood  in  such  a  position,  in  no  danger  of  being  improperly  in- 
fluenced by  a  gift  which  looked  to  the  comfort  of  his  declining 
years,  which  proceeded  from  the  generosity  of  private  friends, 
and  in  which  were  represented  as  many  persons  who  were  not 
as  of  th(«e  who  were  concerned  in  the  manufacturing  interests 
of  Massachusetts,  that  coidd  be  in  any  way  affected  by  the 
tariff  legislation  of  Congress.  The  following  is  the  coiTespond- 
ence  relating  to  Mr.  Webster's  annuity : 

"  BOBTOB,  ilst  j(foi«S,  181a. 

"Dear  Sie:  I  hav«  (he  honor  to  inform  jou  that  there  is  now  de- 
posited in  the  Massachusetts  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Company,  on  special 
contract,  the  sum  of  thirty-seven  thonsanij  dollars. 

"  Yonr  fi-iends,  whose  names  aro  enclosed,  have  placed  this  sum  there  for 
your  benefit,  to  constitute  a  fund  under  the  supervision  of  Messrs,  William 
Amory,  Ignatius  Sargent,  and  David  Sears,  Jr.  The  income  will  be  sub- 
ject to  your  order,  Bemi-amiiially,  and,  when  not  called  for,  will  be  added 
to  the  principal  to  increase  the  income  appropriated  to  your  use,'  This 
fiind  has  been  created  fireely  and  cheerfnJly  by  your  friends,  in  evidence  of 
their  grateful  sense  of  tlie  valuable  services  yon  have  rendered  to  your 
whole  country.  They  have  done  it  without  jour  sanction  or  knowledge, 
and  with  some  reason  to  imagine  that  their  purpose  might  not  be  entirely 
acceptable  to  you.  But  they  have  been  moved  in  this  matter  by  no 
n  feelings. 

"  Government  grants  nothing  beyond  the  salary  of  office  for  services 
I  a  consequence  is,  that  our  ablest  statesmen,  on  their  retire- 
ment from  thi  highest  positions,  are  frequently  obliged  to  return  to  the 
labors  of  their  early  life;  and  our  venerable  judges,  even  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  nation,  after  years  of  toil,  ate  left  in  their  old  age  poor  and 
unprovided  for.  Tour  friends  in  Boston,  desirous,  in  your  particular 
case,  to  ward  off  these  evils,  and  furnish  you  with  a  supply  for  your  future 
wants,  have  determined  to  show,  on  their  part  at  least,  a  decided  prefer- 

'  The  income  never  eiceeded  the  gum  hundred  ornine  hundred  and  fifty  dollara 
of  eleven  hundred  and  thirty-five  dollars  per  annwn.  The  capital  was  never  in- 
in  any  one  voar.    It  was  orilinarily  nine    fireaBed. 
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once  for  a  permanent  provision,  and  to  offer  jou,  in  tliis  way,  a  prop  to 
sustain  you  hereafter. 

"  They  are  now  nuroeroiia  and  strong,  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  lie 
Bame  who,  for  five-and-twenty  years,  have  rallied  round  you,  with  minds 
firm  and  active,  and  with  hearts  warm  and  grateful.  But  time  will  do  its 
work  on  all  of  ua,  and  when  increasing  age  shall  have  rendered  labor  irk- 
some to  yon,  and  growing  infirmities  call  for  repose,  where  may  then 
be  your  friends  ?  Most  of  them  probably  in  their  graves,  and  tho  few 
that  remain  without  the  influence,  and  pwrhaps  without  the  ability,  to 
serve  you. 

"These  considerations  have  been  conclusive  with  the  gentlemen  who 
act  with  us.  All  have  agreed  that  it  was  best  to  do  now  what  they  might 
not  be  able  to  do  hereafter, 

"  In  their  behalf,  therefore,  I  have  the  honor  respectfully  to  offer  to 
you  the  above  annuity  of  thirty-seven  thousand  dollars,  hoping  that, 
if  it  be  not  desirable  at  present,  it  may  hereafter  tend  to  the  comfort  of 
your  advancing  years,  and  serve  to  recall  to  your  mind  this  last  united 
effiirt  of  your  friends  whose  hearts  were  with  you,  and  who  were  anxious, 
while  they  had  the  power,  honorably  and  truly  to  assist  and  serve  you. 
"  With  great  respect  and  consideration, 

"  Tour  obedient  servant  and  friend, 

"  David  Sears.' 

"  Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  Marshfield,  Massachusetts." 


■'  Washinotob,  March  25,  ISSC. 

"  HoH.  David  Sf.ars, 

"  SiK  ;  I  had  the  honor  to  receive  yesterday  your  letter  of  the  3Ist 
instant 

"  1"he  kindness  manifested  by  the  transaction,  information  of  which 
you  communicate,  is  of  too  important  and  grave  a  character  to  bo  acknowl- 
edged in  the  forms  in  which  a  sense  of  ordinary  obligations  is  usually  ex- 
pressed, 

"  I  cannot  but  feel  how  entirely  unworthy  my  public  services  have 
been  of  so  unusual  and  munificent  a  memorial. 

"  It  is  true  I  have  been  in  public  life  many  years,  to  the  no  small 
neglect  of  my  profession  and  prejudice  of  my  private  affairs,    I  hope  that, 

'    List  of  names  referred  to  in  the  kins,  Jr.,   Dudley   L.   Pickman,   George 

fthove  letter ;  W.   Lyman,   G.   C,  Shattuck,  John   D. 

David  Sears,  William  Appleton,  Na-  Williams,  Thomas  Larob,  Samuel  Law- 

than   Appleton,  John  Wells,   David   S.  rence,  Edward  H.  RobWn3,W.  W.  Stone, 

Bromi,    Samuel   Appleton,    Robert    6.  Thomas  B.  Curtis,  John  C.  Gray,  Ozlas 

Shaw,  J.  Ohiokering,  W.  P.  Winohefltec,  Goodwin,  Benjamin  T.  Reed,  Ebeuezer 

Horace  Gray,  Francis  0.  LiOwell,  Wil-  Smith,  A.  Binney,  C.  W.  Cartivriglil,  Ben- 

lijm  Amory,  Franklin  Dexter,  John  E.  jamin  Loring,  Eben  Chadwiok,  J.  W.  Ed- 

Thajer,  John  A.  Lowell,  Josiah  Quincy,  mands,  Henry  Cabot,  John  L.  Gardner, 

Jr.,  Thomas  B.  Wales,  Thomas  H.  Per-  Ignatius  Sargent,  William  H.  Presoott. 
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on  some  occasionSj  I  have  done  good,  and  that,  on  others,  I  may  have 
averted  evil.  .But,  for  all  I  have  done,  and  for  much  more,  if  I  could 
have  accomplished  mote,  I  have  found,  and  should  have  found,  abundant 
reward  in  the  evidences  of  respect,  confidence,  and  kindness  already  re- 
ceived from  political  and  private  fi'iends. 

"  When  I  have  returned  home,  after  long-continned  and  exhausting 
labors,  I  have  forgotten,  amidst  the  cordial  greetings  of  those  whom  I 
most  respect  and  honor,  all  the  inconveniences,  toils,  and  losses,  connected 
with  public  life. 

"  The  contribution  which  you  now  make  known  to  mo  must  be  placed 
entirely  to  the  account  of  the  friendshijj  and  generosity  of  yourself  and 
the  other  gentlemen. 

"  Expressions  of  thanks,  however  warm  and  earnest,  would,  in  a  case 
like  this,  be  feeble.  I  must  rest,  therefore,  in  the  persuasion  that  all  who 
have  borne  a  part  in  this  transaction  wiO  believe  that  it  has  deeply  and 
profoundly  impressed  me  with  the  sentiments  and  emotions  justly  belong- 
ing to  the  occasion. 

"  I  am,  dear  sir,  with  the  greatest  personal  regard, 

"  Tour  obedient  servant,  etc., 

"  Dabibi.  Wbbstbb." 

The  speeclies  made  by  Mr.  Webster,  at  this  eeasion  of  Con- 
gress, on  the  tariff,  will  always  stand  as  the  best  refutation  that 
cotild  be  given  to  the  charge  that  he  was  an  agent  in  the  Sen- 
ate of  certain  New-England  interests.  The  Administration 
of  President  Polk  had  conceived  and  prepared  a  measure  that- 
was  to  work  an  entire  change  in  the  mode  of  levying  the 
duties  on  imported  merchandise.  Discarding  the  principle 
of  spedfio  duties,  it  proposed  that  all  duties  should  bfe  ad 
valorem.,  and  that  duties  be  levied  on  the  value  of  the  goods 
at  the  place  of  exportation.  Next,  it  so  changed  the  ad- 
justment of  existing  rates  of  dnties  as  to  operate  unfavor- 
ably upon  the  interests  of  onr  own  labor,  ^Finally,  by  en- 
hancing the  duties  on  raw  materials,  it  tended  to  depress 
the  shipping  interests.  As  a  mere  representative  of  a  certain 
class  of  manufacturers  in  Massachusetts,  Mr.  "Webster  might 
have  been  expected  to  attend  to  those  features  of  the  bill  which 
especially  concerned  them,  and  to  have  left  the  internal  in- 
dustry and  the  external  commerce  of  the  country  at  large  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  But  whoever  will  examine  the  tariff 
speeehea  which  he  made  at  this  session  of  Congress,  whatever 
may  be  his  own  opinions  on  the  abstract  questions  of  protection 
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and  free  trade,  will  be  impressed  by  the  magnitude  of  tlie  sub- 
jects whieli  were  dealt  with,  in  which  Mr.  Webster's  constitu- 
ents had  very  httle  concern.  He  will  see  the  whole  industrial 
and  commercial  pursuite  of  a  great  country,  with  all  their  inter- 
dependent relations,  as  then  existing,  grasped,  dissected,  and 
analyzed  in  the  spirit  and  with  the  power  of  a  statesman ;  and 
it  will  be  difficult  for  him  to  rise  from  the  perusal  of  these 
speeches  with  the  conviction  that  he  has  been  reading  an  argu- 
ment made  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  capitalists  in  a  single  State, 
whose  investments  in  some  special  pni'suit  were  but  a  fraction 
in  the  great  aggregate  of  national  wealth  and  labor.  It  was 
indeed  impossible  for  Mr.  Webster  to  make  himself  the  mere 
repr^entative  of  a  locality  or  a  class.  So  universal  was  the 
feeling  that  he  belonged  to  all  localities  and  to  all  classes,  that, 
whenever  these  subjects  were  under  discussion,  men,  who  had 
no  personal  or  any  other  claims  upon  him — men  of  every 
region,  engaged  in  every  bind  of  pursuit,  and  entertaining 
every  vai-iety  of  opinion — poured  in  upon  him  the  informa- 
tion which  they  supposed  important,  and  which  they  tnew 
would  find  its  legitimate  influence  when  digested  by  his  in- 
tellect.' 

Tlie  special  influence  exercised  by  him,  in  the  settlement  of 
the  tariff  of  1846,  consisted  in  saving  the  Government  from  the 
perpetration  of  a  great  blunder.  As  it  came  from  the  House 
of  Itepresentatives,  the  bill  contained  a  provision  by  which  the 
importer  or  consignee  of  goods,  who  had  entered  them  with  a 
fraudulent  under-valuation,  could  compel  the  Government  to 
take  and  pay  for  them  at  his  own  valuations,  with  five  ^&r 
ceni/u/m  in  addition  !  After  a  scorching  exposition  of  this 
extraordinary  scheme,  Mr,  Webster  caused  it  to  be  stricken 
out.' 

The  reenactmcnt  of  the  "  Sub-Treasury  "  was  another  of  the 
measures  of  this  seesion  which  Mr.  Webster  felt  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  oppose.  Originally  proposed  by  Mr,  Tan  Buren  in  1837,  hut 
failing  then  and  at  a  subsequent  session  to  be  adopted,  this 
plan  for  the  keeping  of  the  public  funds  became  a  law  in  1840, 

'  See  tlie  speeches  on  the  tariff  of  ponding  Tariff  Bill,  which,  on  Mr.  Web- 
846,  Wovks,  v.,  161-243.  Sler'a    motion,  was  Stricken  out  on  the 

'  I  refer  to  the  ninth  section  of  the    a8th  of  July. 
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and  was  repealed  in  1841.  Being  a  favorite  measure  of  the 
Democratic  party,  it  was  now  brought  forward  again.  Its 
eharacteristic  principle  wae,  that  the  Grovemment  should  keep 
its  own  funds  in  its  own  custody  instead  of  depositing  them  in 
banks.  Withont  repeating  his  ohjeetions  to  this  measure  on 
accoant  of  its  effects  on  the  business  of  individuals,  Mr.  "Web- 
ster, on  this  occasion,  con&ied  himself  to  a  statement  of  the 
embajraBsmente  it  would  prodnee  in  the  financial  operations  of 
the  Government  itself.' 

The  annexation  of  Texas  was  not  regarded  by  Mr.  Webster 
as  affording  to  Mexico  a  just  cause  of  war  against  the  United 
States,  although  he,  like  many  other  public  men  in  this  coun- 
try, considered  it  a  meE«nre  tending  to  produce  war.  The 
letter,  written  to  his  son,  in  March,  1845,  immediately  after 
the  passage  of  the  resolutions  admitting  Texas  into  the  Union, 
already  quoted,  shows,  with  precision,  how  he  regarded  this 
matter. 

It  ie  to  be  remembered  that  the  war  with  Mexico  was  not 
the  result  of  a  declaration  of  war  by  Mexico  on  account  of  our 
having  acquired  Texas,  but  that  it  was  brought  on  by  a  state 
of  hostihties  produced  by  the  course  of  our  Executive  in  taking 
armed  occupation  of  that  country  before  we  had  an  ascertained 
title  to  any  of  it,  and  by  subsequently  advancing  our  forces 
into  a  region  where  the  boundary  between  Texas  and  Mexico 
proper  was  not  settled ;  so  that  when  the  President,  by  bis 
message  of  May  11,  1840,  applied  to  Congress  for  authority  to 
raise  troops  for  the  prosecution  of  a  war,  it  was  deemed  neces- 
sary to  recite,  in  the  preamble  of  the  act,  that  "  a  state  of  war 
exists"  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States.  When  this 
extraordinary  act,  growing  out  of  these  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, passed  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  on  the  12th  of 
May,  Mr.  Webster  was  absent,  and  consequently  his  vote  was 
not  given  &r  or  against  the  Mexican  War.  When  he  left  Wash- 
ington, on  one  of  the  last  days  of  April,  he  could  not  have 
anticipated  the  introduction  of  such  a  measure.  The  Presi- 
dent's message,  recommending  to  Congress  to  recognize  the 
existence  of  a  war,  was  read  in  the  two  Houses  on  the  lltb 

'  See  his  remarks,  Works,  v.,  244,  d  set/. 
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of  May,  and  the  act  was  passed  on  the  following  day,  Mr. 
Webster,  on  receipt  of  thia  intelligence,  returned  imme- 
diately to  Washington,  and  was  again  in  the  Senate  on  tlie 
14th. 

Wholly  irresponsible  therefore  for  the  war  itself,  his  course 
in  regard  to  it  w^  limited  to  the  expression  of  his  opinion  re- 
specting the  raeasares  bronght  forward  by  the  Administration 
for  conducting  it,  and  many  of  these  opinions  ha^'e  a  permanent 
importance.  Por  example,  it  is  well  known  that,  instead  of 
pursuing  the  line  of  action  prescribed  in  the  Constitution,  by 
raising  a  provisional  army  to  be  officered  by  the  United  States, 
or  by  calling  into  the  field  the  militia  of  the  States,  Congress 
authorized  the  creation  of  a  mongrel  force,  consisting  of  "  vol- 
unteers "  organized  into  regiments  by  the  States,  with  officers 
appointed  and  commissioned  by  the  States.  The  service  of 
th^e  regiments  was  accepted  by  the  United  States  when  ten- 
dered, and  tbey  were  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  with  officers  whose  commissions  were  derived  from  the 
separate  States.  Properly  speaking,  therefore,  they  were  not 
.part  of  an  "  array  "  "  raised "  by  Congress,  in  the  sense  of  its 
constitutional  power  to  raise  armies,  nor  were  they  militia 
called  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  under  another  of 
the  military  powers  of  the  Constitution,  Mr,  Webster  regarded 
this  system  as  mixed,  irregular,  and  incongruous,  and  said  that 
it  would  be  abundantly  proved  to  be  inconvenient  before  the 
war  with  Mexico  should  be  ended.  But,  among  the  opinions 
which  he  expressed  in  regard  to  this  system,  one  of  especial 
consequence  relates  to  the  constitutional  powers  of  Congress 
in  the  employment  of  troops.  We  have  already  seen  that,  in 
the  War  of  1812,  he  opposed  and  assisted  in  defeating  .a  con- 
scription bill.'  He  now  repeated,  with  great  emphasis,  the  opin- 
ion that  the  only  compulsory  military  service  known  under  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  is  that  which  arises  when  the 
militia  of  the  States,  in  its  organized  forms,  is  called  into  the 
service  of  the  United  States  under  the  constitntional  provi- 
sion which  authorizes  its  employment  for  certain  purposes.  In 
some  remarks  which  he  now  made  upon  this  system  of  "  volun- 
teer regiments  "  (on  the  36th  of  May,  1846),  he  said : 
1  Ante,  i,,  138,  139, 
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""Sow,  it  appeared  to  him  that  they  would  have  acted  eomewhat  more 
wisely  if  they  had  proeeeded  upon  the  true  line  of  their  policy,  as  pre- 
scribed bj  the  Constitution.  They  were  authorized  to  raise  and  auppoit 
armies,  bound  by  no  rule  but  the  discretion  of  Congress.  That  was  a 
large,  and  broad,  and  unqualified  power.  Congress  was  also  authorized 
by  the  Constitution  to  call  forth  the  militia  of  the  States — for  the  militia 
was  the  militia  of  the  8tat«s — to  repel  inTasion,  suppress,  insurrection,  aftd 
execute  the  laws.  In  the  present  bill,  and  that  passed  the  other  day,  these 
persons  were  spoken  of  as  volunteers.  All  were  volunteers  in  the  militia 
proper — all  were  YOlnnteers  in  the  service  of  the  United  States— unless  it 
were  the  militia  of  the  States,  called  into  the  service  of  the  United  States 
for  the  exigency  provided  for  in  the  Constitution,  and  that  service  was 
compulsory — the  only  compulsori  sebvice  onder  this  Govekbmemt. 
In  his  opinion,  then,  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  had  all  the  mili- 
tary forces,  regular  or  provisional,  employed  and  paid  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  officered  by  the  United  States  Government,  In  other 
words,  it  appeared  to  him  that  it  would  have  been  more  consistent  with 
the  acknowledged  power  of  Congresa,  if  these  troops  had  been  called  into 
the  service,  and  the  officers  commissioned  by  Congress  itself,  leaving  them 
just  as  much  volunteers  as  they  now  were.  He  had  heard  no  ohgection  to 
that,  except  that  the  practice  in  the  States  had  been,  that  the  volunteers 
selected  their  company  officers,  and  that  by  the  latter  the  field-officers 
were  selected.  That  could  be  done  just  as  well  in  a  provisional  army, 
under  the  sanction  of  a  law  of  Congress,  as  not.  Bnt  there  would  always 
be  considerable  inconvenience  in  having  forces  paid  by  the  United  States 
and  commissioned  by  State  authority.  He  did  not  know  how  far  they 
might  be  able  to  go  on  with  that  system,  and  avoid  some  great  inconven- 
iences. The  bill  anthotized  the  President  to  accept  the  service  of  citizens 
by  regiments,  battalions,  squadrons,  and  companies,  A  brigade  was  to 
confflst  of  two  regiments — one  might  be  raised  in  Ohio  and  the  other  in 
Indiana.  The  service  of  these  regiments  is  accepted — who  is  to  command 
them  ?  According  to  the  proposed  law,  the  President  was  to  designate  the 
general  officer  out  of  the  militia  of  the  States.  What  did  that  come  to  3 
Why,  to  this:  that  a  brigadier-general  of  Indiana — a  brigadier  only  by 
State  authority — commands  the  Ohio  troops  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States  1  It  struck  him  that  a  serious  difficulty  thus  lay  in  their  way. 
The  brigadier  commanding  these  regiments,  thus  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent, was  not  to  come  before  the  Senate.  He  was  not  to  derive  his  au- 
thority from  the  Qovemment  of  the  United  States.  He  could  easily  fore- 
Bee  that  they  could  not  go  on  long  with  such  a  system  without  great  hinder- 
ance  and  obstruction.  Nevertheless,  it  was  not,  as  he  had  said,  his  puqjose 
to  offer  any  formal  opposition  to  the  bill.  They  would  grow  wiser  by 
experience;  and  if  the  war  should  last — which  God  forbid  I — they  would 
Bee  the  propriety  of  having  a  provisional  army  for  short  enlistment,  l?ept 
a  distinct  corjw  for  all  purposes  of  promotion  and  organization,  destined 
or  expected  to  be  temporary  and  occasional,  in  its  use  and  character,  but, 
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nevertheless,  officered  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  [if]  the 
election  of  [by]  the  soldiers  and  subordinate  officers  is  considered  advis- 
able [it  can  be  done],  just  as  well  by  authority  of  this  Government  as  of 
tlie  States." 

With  respect  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  Mr.  Wetster, 
in  some  remarks  which  he  made  on  the  24th  of  June,  declared 
his  readiness  to  vote  for  all  needful  supplies  that  might  be 
demanded  by  those  who  were  responsible  for  the  war,  and  gave 
some  important  advice  in  regard  to  what  he  deemed  the  best 
mode  of  providing  for  the  extraordinary  expense  attending 
it.  But,  inasmuch  as  our  armies  were  now  invading  Mexico, 
and  it  was  rumored  that  they  were  to  march  immediately  and 
directly  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  he  demanded  for  what  objects 
the  war  was  to  be  prosecuted.  It  was  quite  apparent  to  him 
that  the  weaker  nation  would  be  subjected  to  a  conquest  by  the 
stronger  one,  if  the  war  was  to  go  on ;  that  her  dismemberment 
would  follow,  and  that  in  that  case  we  should  have  more  terri- 
tory to  be  annexed  to  the  Union  and  to  embarrass  us  with  new 
questions  concerning  it.  Foreseeing  these  results,  and  greatly 
fearing  them,  he  took  this  early  occasion  to  say  that  a  formal, 
solemn  embassy  ought  to  be  sent  to  Mexico,  to  invite  her  to 
treat  for  peace,  and  in  the  mean  time  that  hostilities  sliould  be 
suspended.  If  it  should  turn  out  that  she  was  not  wUlihg  to 
treat,  he  should  then  be  in  favor  of  a  vigorous  prosecution  of 
the  war.  He  expressed  it  as  hia  own  opinion  that  neither 
England  nor  any  other  European  power  would  interfere  to  aid 
Mexico,  and  said  that  it  was  undoubtedly  the  true  policy  of 
all  governments  to  have  Mexico  at  peace,  in  a  state  of  active 
industry,  and  increasing  her  resources  and  multiplying  her 
products.  He  felt  sorry  to  say  it  of  a  republic,  but  Mexico 
had  produced  few  or  no  enlightened  public  men  to  guide  her 
counsels,  and  her  people  had  been  a  great  deal  worse  governed 
than  they  were  under  the  viceroyalty. 

During  this  winter  he  finally  felt  it  to  be  necessary  to  make 
an  explicit  answer  to  one  of  the  many  inquiries  which  he  had 
received  from  time  to  time  for  many  years,  respecting  tiie 
speech  attributed  to  John  Adaras  in  the  eulogy  of  August, 
1826.  A  generation  of  men  had  grown  to  manhood,-  with  this 
remarkable  piece  of  eloquence  impressed  upon  their  memories 
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as  if  it  had  been  a  genuine  speech  recited  by  Mr,  Webster  froni 
the  records  of  the  Eevolutionary  epoch.  Certainly  he  had  no 
design  or  expectation  of  producing  such  an  impresaion.  We 
have  seen  the  circumstances  under  which  the  supposed  speech 
was  composed.  It  was  like  the  production  of  an  historian  who 
imagines  what  some  great  personage  of  a  former  era  might  have 
said  on  a  critical  occasion,  and  who  expresses  what  he  imagines 
in  the  form  and  with  the  surroundings  of  an  actual  harangue. 
The  dramatic  effect  thus  given  to  his  conception,  by  Mr.  Web- 
ster, was  one  of  the  moat  simple  and  natural,  and  one  of  the 
most  legitimate  of  the  arts  of  oratory.  N'o  one  who  heard  the 
eulogy  on  Adams  and  Jeffei-son  ever  supposed  the  speech  at- 
tributed to  Mr.  Adams  to  be  a  real  one.  But  it  passed  into  the 
school-boots  as  a  specimen  of  eloquence  and  of  English ;  and, 
although  it  was  generally  in  some  way  credited  to  Mr.  Webster, 
it  became  fixed  In  the  popular  imagination  as  a  real  utterance 
of  the  great  patriot  whose  sentiments  and  action  it  was  designed 
to  embody.  Hence  the  inquiries  addressed  to  Mr,  Webster,  to 
solve  a  doubt  which  was  thus  expressed  with  great  naivete  in 
one  of  the  numerous  letters  that  came  to  him,  and  which  hap- 
pens to  have  been  addressed  to  hhn  from  Auburn  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  in  January,  1S46  : 

[from   MH.  BECttHK.] 

"  AuBiiEs,  CiTuoA  Ooumi,  N.  T..  Jamutrtf  IG,  1818. 

"  UoHORED  ARn  DEAB  SiE ;  You  will,  I  trast,  pardon  the  liberty  I  take 
(being  personally  a  stranger  to  you)  in  asking  a  question  wMch  to  your- 
self may  seem  one  of  little  iniportance. 

"The  object  of  my  inquiry  is  to  ascertain  whether  that  part  of  your 
speech  in  commemoration  of  the  lives  and  services  of  John  Adams  and 
Thomas  Jefferson,  be^nning  '  Sink  or  swim,  live  or  die,  sarvive  or  perish, 
I  give  i-:iY  Inad  and  my  heart  to  this  vote,'  etc.,  and  closing  with  '  Inde- 
pendence «ow  a.id  Indbpbbdesoe  forever,'  is  your  own  composition,  or 
whether  it  is  the  vsjy  speech  which  John  Adams  gave  when  deliberating 
upon  the  expediency  of  adopting  the  Declaration. 

"  I  trust  you  will  not  deem  this  unworthy  of  notice,  when  I  inform  you 
that,  even  among  our  '  libm-alh/'  educated  men,  there  is  nearly  an  eijual 
division  of  opinion,  many  of  the  'great' lawyers  contending  most  strenH- 
ouslythat  the  said  speech  is  the  veritable  address,  word  for  word,  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Adams  when  deliberating  upon  the  Declaration,  Not  only 
our  lawyers,  but  merchants  of  the  first  standing,  as  well  as  intelligenl 
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mechanics,  entertain  theae  views,  while  others  contend  as  stroiiglj  tliat  it 
19  all  your  compositiiin, 

"  Althimgh  it  will,  undoubtedly,  appear  strange  to  jouiadf  how 
language  can  be  thus  differently  understood  Ijy  different  persona,  yet  I 
trust,  for  the  gratifleation  of  a  large  circle  of  your  warm  friemls  and 
admirers,  whose  highest  regard  and  esteem  I  am  requested  to  present 
to  you,  that  you  wUl  condescend  to  answer  the  inquiry  I  make  in  their 
behaif. 

"  With  the  highest  regard  and  esteem, 

"  I  subscribe  myself  your  most  obedient  servant, 

"  Pbtisk  J.  Beckeh." 

"  Peter  J.  Becker  Esq 

"  Dear  Sir  :  I  have  th  h  n  r  of  kn  nlelgin^  the  re  e  pt  oi 
your  letter  of  the  18  h  nstajit  Its  contents  hirdlj  e,  rpnse  me,  aa  I 
have  received  very  many  s  m  lar  commun  cat  ona 

"Your  inquiry  IS  eas  ly  ananered  The  Congress  of  the  Kevolut  on 
Bat  with  closed  doors  Its  proceeiii^  weie  maie  known  to  the  publ  o 
from  time  to  time,  by  prmtiug  tts  journal,  but  the  debates  were  not  pab- 
llahed.  Bo  far  as  I  know,  there  is  not  existing  in  print  or  manuscript  the 
Speech,  or  any  part  or  fragment  of  the  speech,  delivered  by  Mr.  Adams  on 
the  question  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  We  only  know  troni 
the  testimony  of  his  auditors  that  he  spoke  with  remarkable  ability  and 
charactertatic  eameatneaa. 

"  The  day  after  the  Declaration  was  made,  Mr.  Adama,  in  writing  to 
a  friend,  declared  the  event  one  flt  to  be  celebrated  by  bonfires,  illi.imina- 
tions,  etc.,  et*.  And,  on  the  day  of  his  death,  hearing  the  noise  of  bells 
and  cannon,  he  asked  tlie  occasion.  On  being  reminded  that  it  was 
'  Independence  day,'  he  replied :  '  Independence  forever '. '  These  uspres- 
sions  were  introduced  into  the  speech  euppcaed  to  have  been  made  by 
him.  Per  the  rest  I  must  be  answerable.  The  speech  was  written  by  me, 
in  my  house,  in  Boston,  the  day  before  the  delivery  of  the  discotirse  in 
Faneuil  Hall;  a  poor  substitute,  I  am  sttre,  it  would  appear  to  be,  if  we 
could  now  see  the  speech  actually  made  by  Mr.  Adams  on  that  transcend- 
antly  important  occasion. 

"  I  am,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  Dan'l  Webstes," 

This  corrrapondeiice  was  sent  to  Mr.  Ticknor,  with  the 
following  note: 

'■"WABfljHGToB,  Jimwurj;  34, 1846. 

"  My  DEAR  Sir:  The  accompanying  letter  and  copy  of  auawer  respect 
a  question  wliich.  liaa  been  a  great  many  timea  asked  me.     I  place  them 
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in  your  hands,  to  serve  if  similar  inquiries  should  happen  to  be  mada 

"  You  see  all  that  ia  publicly  done  here.  As  to  personal  and  domestic 
matters,  we  get  along  prettj  well.  We  have  taken  a  house,  called  ready 
furnished,  about  as  big  as  two  pigeon-boxes,  but  pleasantly  situated,  and 
some  little  space  and  shrubbery  about  it.'  Our  nearest  neighbor  ia  very 
quiet.  It  is  the  Unitarian  Church.  The  ringing  of  the  bell  on  Sunday 
is  all  that  we  hear  from  it. 

"  My  health  is  excellent.  I  must  say  I  am  surprised  to  think  how  well 
I  am,  and  how  little  abatement  I  feci  of  the  disposition  for  occupation. 
My  affairs  in  court  are  as  numerous  and  as  important  as  at  any  time  of  my 
life.  But,  I  would  be  glad  to  be  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  attending 
to  these,  for  two  reasons.  First,  if  I  remain  in  the  Senate,  I  nish  to  be 
ahle  to  Mfil  the  duties  of  the  place,  so  far  as  attention  to  the  business 
before  it  is  regarded ;  second,  if  I  should  have  ieisare,  there  are  some 
things  which  I  would  gladly  bestow  thought  and  time  upon,  of  more  per 
manent  interest  than  the  temporary  politics  of  the  day.' 

"  I  pray  you  make  Mrs.  Webster's  and  my  own  kindest  lemembrances 
to  Mrs.  Ticknor  and  your  daughter. 

"  Youra  always  cordially, 

"  Dah'l  Webbtrr. 

"  Mr.  Ticknor." 

"Jfu/efiS3, 1840. 

"  My  DBAS  Sm :  Here  eomes  another,"  I  cannot  possibly  answer  all 
these,  one  after  another.  How  would  it  do  to  publish  the  correspondence 
with  the  Auburn  man  which  I  sent  to  you  ;  and,  if  that  would  be  well, 
how  and  where  * 

"  My  wife  has  written  to  Mends  in  New  York  to  look  ont  a  little  for 
you,  but  she  is  now  so  little  of  a  New- York  woman,  she  can  give  no  advice 
herself. 

"  I  am  just  opening  the  British  newspapere.  It  would  seem  that  Old 
England  will  not  get  in  a  passion,  do  all  we  can.  Some  people  here  think 
her  conduct  very  provoking.  They  are  offended  that  she  does  not  show 
a  proper  resentment;  and  that  such  glorious  flights  of  indignant  eloquence 
are  all  lost  upon  her.  Yours, 

"  D.  W." 

[FKOM   MR.    B«inBI.  B.    BITQOI^S.] 

'•  Kbw  Tobk,  Oeleier  13, 1846. 

"  Mt  dbab  Sie  :  On  leaving  Vienna  last  winter,  I  had  the  gratifica- 
tion of  receiving  from  Prince  Mettemich  a  fine  proof  impression  of  a 

'   This  was  the  house  in  which  he  had  long  entertainai}.  of  writing  it  Hts- 

resided  through    Mr.   Fihmore'a   presi-  tory  of  the  Constitution  and  of  the  Ad- 

dency.  ministration  of  Washington. 

'  This  alludes  to  a  purpose,  wliieh  he  '  From  Bangor,  Maine. 
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recent  engraving  of  liimself,  giving  liis  features  and  expression  with  sin- 
gular fldolitj.  With  his  own  autograph  and  signature  he  addressed  it  to 
yourself,  and  requested  me  to  present  it,  in  his  behalf,  on  my  return  to 
America. 

"  I  feel  under  deep  obligation  to  hia  Ilighness,  not  only  for  much  per- 
sonal tindneas  received  at  his  hands,  but  particularij  for  the  opportunity 
he  has  thus  afforded  me  of  showing  how  highly  your  flattering  letters 
of  introduction  are  appreciated  in  Europe.  May  I,  then,  hope  that  this 
engraving  may  be  allowed  a  place  at  Marsltfield,  and  that,  us  a  token  of 
regard  from  the  eminent  and  venerable  man  occupying  a  position  so  im- 
portant in  one  hemisphere,  it  may  not  fee  wholly  unacceptable  to  him  who 
fills  so  wide  a  apace  in  the  other  f 

"  With  kind  regards  to  Mrs,  Webster,  in  which  Mrs.  Ruggles  and  my 
daughter  beg  to  unite, 

"  I  remain,  dear  air, 

"  Very  truly  and  faithfully  your  obliged  friend, 

"  Sambbi.  B.  RDoaLBB. 

"  Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  etc.,  etc,  etc." 
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CHAPTER    XXXIII. 
1846-1847. 

PUBLIC  HAHQUET  IN  PHELADELPHIi— SPEECH  OIT  THE  OREGON  CON- 
TBOTEKBY  AND  THE  MEXICAN  WAE — ^INTSODTJCTIOH  OF  THE 
"  WILMOT  PROVISO  " now  TREATED  BY  ME,  WEBSTER OP- 
POSES   ALL   ACQUISmONS   OF   NEW   TEERITOEY COUESE   OE   THE 

"  NOETHEEN     DEMOOBACT  " VISIT     TO     THE     SOUTH— MEUICAL 

OPIMON  OK  HIS   CATAEEH. 

IN  DeRember,  1846,  there  occurred  another  of  thoso  popu- 
lar demonstrations  of  respect  and  gratitude  which  were 
more  fi-equently  tendered  to  Mr.  Webster  than  to  any  other 
public  man  of  his  time.  The  merchants  of  Philadelphia,  in 
the  spring  of  this  year,  invited  him  to  a  public  dinner,  as  a 
mart  of  their  friendly  regard  and  their  admiration  of  his  ser- 
vices to  the  country.     In  their  invitation,  they  said  : 

"  Nearly  all  who  offer  thia  mark  of  esteem  are  men  of  biisineas, 
removed  from  the  party  strifes  of  the  country,  though  deeply  interested 
and  affected  in  all  their  relations  by  the  action  and  agitation  of  party. 
With  these  jour  name  has  long  been  associated  aa  one  of  those  whose 
advice,  ■whether  heeded  or  not,  whose  abilities,  whether  successfully  ex- 
erted or  not,  were  always  directed  toward  the  advancement  of  their  inter- 
ests and  the  promotion  of  their  prosperity.  They  otfer  to  you  this  token 
of  respect,  not  only  aa  an  evidence  of  personal  esteem,  but  as  a  mark  of 
sincere  and  grateful  feeling, 

"  But,  in  this  expression  of  regard,  they  will  not  limit  themselves  to 
what  may  be  considered  as  more  peculiarly  their  own  interests.  As  mem- 
bers of  this  great  Republic,  they  desire  in  this  way  to  express  their  appro- 
bation and  pride  in  those  efforts  that  have  multiplied  and  strengthened 
onr  ties  with  the  family  of  nations ;  that  have  increased  and  made  more 
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slabie,  as  well  as  intimate,  our  own  national  sympathicB,  and  which,  by 
extending  your  reputation,  liave  given  credit  and  fame  to  your  countrj. 

"  None  clierish  witli  more  interest  these,  tlie  lasting  memorials  that 
you  have  given  of  your  patriotism  and  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  your 
fellow-citizena,  than  those  who  now  tender  this  tolien  of  their  esteem." 

It  was  not  couTeiiient,  however,  for  Mr.  "Wetster  to  accept 
this  invitation  until  the  2ii  of  Dceemher.  On  that  day  the 
festival  took  place,  the  Hon.  Samuel  Breck  being  in  the  chair. 
If  these  compliments  had  in  their  day  any  alloy  of  a  political 
purpose  less  pure  than  the  language  and  sentimente  in  which 
they  were  expressed,  it  is  certain  that  they  will  now  have, 
when  reproduced,  a  voice  as  of  history  speaking  the  words  of 
truth  and  sohemess.  Of  what  other  contemporary  statesman 
could  any  citizen  of  another  State  have  spoken  as  the  chair- 
man on  this  occasion  spoke  of  Mr.  Webster  ?  And  of  whom 
could  this  have  been  said,  in  words  that  so  tmly  anticipate  the 
judgments  of  another  f^  ?  Among  all  the  complimentaiy 
addresses  of  which  Mr.  "Webster  was  the  object,  I  know  of 
none  more  graceful,  simple,  and  national  than  this  of  Mr. 
Breck: 

"  Gentlemen  i  I  rise  to  propose  a  toast,  expressive  of  tlie  great 
eatfiem  and  honor  in  which  we  hold  the  ilUutrious  guest  whom  we  are 
assembled  to  welcome.  It  is  cause  for  fclicitaHoii  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  receive  him,  and  to  meet  him  at  our  festive  board. 

"  In  Philadelphia,  we  have  long  been  accustomed  to  folloiv  him,  with 
earnest  attention,  in  hia  high  vocations  in  the  legislative  hall  and  in  tlie 
Cabinet;  and  have  always  seen  him  there  exercising  his  great  talents  for 
the  true  interests  of  our  wide-spread  Republic.  And  we,  in  common  with 
the  American  people,  have  felt  the  influence  of  his  wisdom  and  patriotism. 
In  seasons  of  danger,  he  has  been  to  us  a  living  comforter ;  and  more  than 
once  has  restored  this  nation  to  seremtv,  secuntT,  and  prosperity. 

"  In  a  career  of  more  than  thirty  years  of  political  agitation,  he,  with 
courageous  constancy,  unwavering  integrity,  and  eminent  ability,  has 
carried  out,  as  fer  as  his  agency  could  previil,  the  tiue  piinciples  of  the 
Ameiican  system  of  government. 

"For  his  numerous  public  services  we  owe  him  much  md  we  open 
our  grateful  hearts  to  Mm  in  thanks  ;  we  say  to  him,  with  feelrogs  of  pro- 
found respect  and  warm  affection,  that  we  are  rejoiced  at  his  presence 
here,  amid  his  Philadelphia  friends— his  faithful  Philadelphia  Mends  and 
admirers." 

The  speech  which  followed  from  Mr.  "Webster  was,  like  all 
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liis  efforts  in  public,  a  speech  full  of  instmction ;  for,  at  all 
times,  whenever  he  said  any  thing  in  puhlic,  it  was  with  "  the 
same  high  power  of  reason,  instant  in  every  one  to  explore  and 
display  some  troth." '  He  spoke  on  this  occasion,  as  was  his 
custom,  of  the  public  affaire  of  the  time ;  the  late  controversy 
on  the  subject  of  Oregon  and  the  existing  Mexican  Wai-  being 
two  of  the  chief  topics.  In  reference  to  the  refusal  of  our 
Government  to  arbitrate  the  Oregon  dispute,  because  the  Presi- 
dent "  did  not  beheve  the  territorial  nghts  of  tliis  nation  to 
be  a  proper  subject  of  arbitration,"  he  said  that  every  question 
of  boundary  is  a  question  of  territory,  and  that  a  refusal  to 
arbitrate  leads  directly  to  an  assertion  of  the  I'ight  of  the 
strongest,  and  to  a  resort  to  the  sword  : 

"  Do  not  all  perceive  that  sentiments  like  these  lead  only  to  establish 
the  right  of  the  strongest  ?  that  they  withdraw  public  questions  between 
nations  ft-om  all  the  jurisdiction  of  justice,  and  all  the  authority  of  right, 
iiom  the  control  of  enlightened  opinion,  and  the  genera!  judgment  of 
mankind,  and  leave  them  entirely  to  the  decision  of  the  longest  sword  1  I 
do  not  think  this  correspondence  has  raised  the  character  of  the  United 
States  in  the  estimation  of  the  civilized  world.  Its  spirit  does  not  partake 
of  the  general  spkit  of  the  age.  It  is  at  war  with  that  spirit,  as  much  as  it 
is  at  war  with  all  out  own  history  from  1789  to  the  present  day.  The  sense 
of  modem  times,  the  law  of  humanity,  the  honor  of  cirOized  states,  and 
the  authority  of  religion,  all  require  that  controversies  of  this  sort,  which 
cannot  be  adjusted  by  the  parties  themselves,  should  be  referred  to  the 
decision  of  some  intelligent  and  impartial  tribunal. 

"And,  now  that  none  can  doubt  our  ability  and  power  to  defend  and 
maintain  our  own  rights,  I  wish  that  there  should  bo  as  little  doubt  of  our 
justice  and  moderation." 

On  the  subject  of  the  Mexican  "War,  which  was  then  so  far 
developed  that  conquests  and  new  aequieitions  of  territory 
might  be  anticipated,  he  thought  proper  to  give  a  detailed  his- 
tory of  the  mode  in  which  the  war  had  been  brought  about. 
Intent  always  upon  the  j  e  e  tion  of  tlie  Constitution,  watch- 
ing with  ceaseles  ig  1  n  e  every  thing  that  tended  to  its 
infraotion,  he  now  tated  th  his  usual  precision,  in  what 
respect  the  Execut  e  ha  1  e  c  cached  upon  the  prerogative  of 
Congress.  Havin^  1  wn  tl  at  the  Executive  order,  advancing 
the  army  to  the  Rio  Grande,  was  a  step  naturally,  if  not  neces- 

'  Rufus  Choate.    EulogJ  on  Mr.  Webster  at  Dartmouth  College,  July  27,  18B3 
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Barilj,  tending  to  provoke  hostilities,  and  to  produce  a  war,  lie 
pronounced  it  to  be  against  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution, 
against  the  just  limitations  of  the  difPerent  departmente  of 
the  Government,  and  a  dangerous  precedent.  What  was  the 
valne,  he  aeked,  of  the  constitutional  provision  tliat  no  power  but 
Congress  can  declare  war,  if  the  President  of  his  own  authority 
may  make  such  military  movements  as  must  bring  on  war  ? 

He  held  that  any  thing  tending  directly  or  naturally  to  pro- 
duce war  should  be  referred  to  the  discretion  of  Congress. 
With  respect  to  the  preamble  of  the  Act  of  May  11th,  which 
asserted  that  "  war  exists  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,"  he  said  that  this  was  an  assertion  of  a  fact.  No  war 
having  been  declared  by  Congress,  this  act  undertook  to  create 
a  fact ;  a  thing  beyond  the  power  of  any  legislative  body.  He 
presumed  that  it  was  the  intent  of  Congress  to  do  nothing 
more  than  to  enable  the  President  to  defend  the  country  to  the 
extent  of  what  he  claimed  to  be  its  limits.  A  war  of  invasion, 
of  conquests,  the  estahliahnieiit  of  provinces,  and  the  annexa- 
tion of  new  worlds  to  the  United  States,  which  now  seemed  to 
be  the  purpose  of  the  Executive,  he  did  not  believe  had  been 
intentionally  sanctioned  by  Congress. 

The  speech  at  the  Philadelphia  dinner  also  contains  an  im- 
portant discussion  of  the  congressional  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce ;  which  was  drawn  forth  by  the  previous  "  vetoes "  of 
President  Polk,  of  several  bills  for  river  and  harbor  improve- 
ments. It  embraces,  too,  a  fnll  exposition  of  the  opinions  of 
Mr.  "Webster  on  the  subject  of  protective  tariffs,  and  their 
beaiing  on  the  interests  of  labor,  which  he  always  sought,  as  a 
legislator,  to  regard  before  the  interests  of  capital.' 

At  the  opening  of  the  session,  on  the  7th  of  December, 
1846,  Mr.  Webster  was  in  his  seat  in  the  Senate. 

The  only  important  questions  before  Congress,  during  this 
session,  related  to  the  Mexican  War ;  and,  in  these,  so  far  as 
they  concerned  mere  details,  he  did  not  take  a  prominent  part. 
He  did,  however,  interest  himself  to  see  that  justice  was  done 
to  the  chaplains  proposed  to  be  appointed  for  the  army ;  and 
to  the  soldiers,  in  respect  to  the  land  bounties  that  were  to  be 
offered  to  encourage  enlistments.  When  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
'  Works,  ii,   309-868. 
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General  Taylor  was  proposed  in  the  following  February,  hav- 
ing, as  !Mr.  "Webster  expressed  it,  "  a  sting  in  it,"  he  caused 
the  sting  to  he  removed,  and  the  vote  to  atand  as  a  single 
expression  of  the  thanks  of  Congress.'  Bejond  this  he  did  not 
interfere  in  regard  to  meaanres  relating  to  the  prosecution  of 
the  war ;  but  when,  toward  the  close  of  the  session,  it  became 
necessary  to  act  on  the  eonditiona  under  which  the  war  was  to 
be  brought  to  a  close,  he  took  a  very  decided  attitude,  the 
wisdom  of  which  has  been  proved  by  all  that  has  since  oc- 
curred. 

On  the  Ist  of  February,  1847,  while  a  bill,  to  appropriate 
three  millions  of  dollars  to  defray  any  extraordinary  expenses 
that  might  be  incurred  in  ending  the  war,  was  before  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Mr,  "Wilmot,  of  Pennsylvania,  a  member  of 
that  body,  introdneed  the  amendment  which  has  since  borne 
his  name,  and  which  proposed  to  exclude  slavery  from  all  ter- 
ritory that  might  thereafter  be  acquired  by,  or  annexed  to, 
the  United  Statea.  The  principle  of  this  famous  "  "Wilmot 
Proviso "  was,  of  course,  one  that  commended  itself  to  every 
representative  of  a  Northern  constituency ;  but,  the  wisdom 
of  acquiring  territory  at  all,  trusting  to  the  chances  of  estab- 
lishing this  restriction,  obviously  admitted  of  the  moat  serious 
question.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Texas  was  already  in 
the  Union,  under  a  compact  which  admitted  of  the  formation 
of  four  new  slave  States  out  of  her  vast  territory;  that  ahe  ao 
came  in  by  the  votes  of  Northern  Senatora  and  representatives ; 
and  that  there  was  little  prospect,  after  this  concession,  that 
Southern  men  of  any  party  would  consent,  in  futnre  acquisi- 
tions of  territory,  to  have  what  was  regarded  as  a  mark  of 
inequality  affixed  to  their  relation  to  new  regions  lying  con- 
tiguous to  their  own  section  of  the  Union.  To  Mr.  Webster, 
as  has  been  aheady  seen,  all  these  projects  of  enlarging  the 
area  of  the  Union,  involving,  as  they  necessarily  did,  the  sec- 
tional question  of  slavery,  were  exceedingly  objectionable ;  and, 
after  what  had  occurred  in  the  ease  of  Texas,  he  had  no  faith  in 
a  policy  which  proposed  to  risk  the  consequences  of  acquiring 
more   territory,  along  with   the   doubtful  prospect  of  laying 


L  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  eon- 
prmriso,  whicli  excepled  One  of  General  atrued  into  an  approbation  of  the  tflrms 
Taylor's   acts,  in  these  worda  :   "  That    of  the  capitnlation  of  Monterey." 
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upon  it,  before  or  after  it  had  been  obtainod,  the  restriction  of 
the  "  Wilinot  ProYiso."  As  in  the  ease  of  Texas,  he  now  sought 
again  to  close  the  door  against  these  questions,  so  full  of  peril 
to  the  fiiture  peace  and  harmony  of  the  Union.  He  thei'efore, 
within  a  fortnight  aft«r  the  introduction  of  the  "  Wilmot  Pro- 
viso "  into  the  House,  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  Senate  two 
resolntionB,  in  which  he  proposed  to  declare  that  the  war  with 
Mexico  ought  not  to  be  prosecuted  for  the  acquisition  of  ter- 
ritory to  form  new  States  to  be  added  to  the  Union ;  and  that 
the  Government  of  Mexico  ought  to  be  informed  that  the 
United  States  did  not  seek  her  dismemberment,  and  were 
ready  to  treat  for  peace  on  a  liberal  adjustment  of  boundaries, 
and  with  a  just  indemnity  to  the  citizens  of  either  country 
having  claims  against  the  other.' 

But  the  policy  of  the  Democratic  party,  then  holding  as  a 
party  the  control  of  public  measures,  was  iixed.  The  two 
divisions  of  that  party  concurred  in  the  determination  to  have 
more  territory,  to  be  acquired  by  conquest  from  Mexico,  and  to 
be  wrested  from  her  by  the  treaty  which  it  was  foreseen  she 
could  be  compelled  to  make. 

Many  of  the  "  Northern  Democracy,"  so  called  in  the  po- 
litical designations  of  the  time,  were  for  acquiring  this  territory, 
under  the  "  Wilmot  Proviso,"  if  they  could,  but,  at  all  events, 
for  acquiring  it ;  the  "  Southern  Democracy "  were  opposed 
to  the  proviso,  and  were  determined  to  have  the  territory  with- 
out it,  assuming  that,  in  the  end,  it  would  be  framed  into  slave 
States.  Accordingly,  on  the  1st  of  March,  when  the  Three- 
milhon  Bill  was  before  the  Senate,  a  resolution,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Berrien,  of  Georgia,  similar  in  tenor  to  the  resolutions  of 
Mr.  Webster,  and  disclaiming  all  acquisitions  of  territory,  was 
voted  down  by  the  Democratic  Senators  against  the  votes  of 
twenty-four  "Whig  members,  representing  both  Southern  and 
Northern  States.  Thereupon,  Mr.  Webster,  in  some  remarks 
which  he  made  after  the  rejection  of  Mr,  Berrien's  resolution, 
i  himself  as  follows  : 


"But  here,  sir,  I  cannot  but  pause.  I  am  arrested,  by  occurrences  of 
this  night,  which,  I  confess,  fill  me  with  alarm.  They  are  ominous,  por- 
tentous.   Votes  which  have  been  just  passed  by  majorities  here  cannot 
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fail  to  awaken  public  attention.  Every  patriotic  American,  e^ery  man 
who  wishes  to  preaerve  the  Constitution,  ought  to  ponder  them  well.  T 
heard,  air,  the  honorable  member  trom  New  York,  and  with  a  great  part 
of  his  remarks  I  agreed;  I  thought  they  must  lead  to  some  useful  result. 
But,  then,  what  does  he  come  to,  after  all  ?  He  m  for  acquiring  territory 
under  the  WOmot  Proviso ;  but,  at  any  rate,  he  is  for  acquiring  territory. 
He  will  not  vote  against  all  territory  to  form  new  States,  though  he  is 
■wilhng  to  say  they  ought  not  to  be  slave  States,  Other  gentlemen  of  his 
party  from  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States  vote  in  the  same  way,  and 
with  the  same  view,  Tliis  is  called  '  the  policy  of  the  Northern  Democ- 
racy,' I  so  denominate  the  party,  because  it  so  denomiuatea  itself.  A 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  if  I  nnderatand  him  rightly,  said  he 
wanted  no  new  territory ;  all  he  wanted  was  equality,  and  no  exclusion ; 
he  wished  the  South  to  be  saved  from  any  thing  derogatory,  and  yet  he 
does  not  vote  against  the  acquisition  of  territory.  Nor  do  other  Senators 
from  Southern  States.  They  are,  therefore,  in  general,  in  favor  of  new 
territory  and  new  States,  being  slave  States.  This  is  the  policy  of  the 
Southern  Democracy.  Both  parties  ^ree,  therefore,  to  carry  on  the  war 
for  temtory,  tliough  it  be  not  decided  now  whether  the  character  of  the 
newly-acquired  territory  shall  be  that  of  freedom  or  slavery.  This  point 
they  are  willing  to  leave  for  future  agitation  and  futnre  controversy. 
Gentlemen  who  are  in  favor  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso  are  ready,  nevertheless, 
to  vote  for  this  bill,  though  that  proviso  he  struck  out.  The  gentleman 
fiwm  New  York  is  ready  to  take  that  course,  and  hia  Northern  and  Eastern 
friends,  who  sit  round  him  here  in  the  Senate,  are  as  ready  as  he  is.  They 
all  demand  acquisition,  and  maintain  the  war  for  that  purpose.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  other  branch  of  the  party  votes  eagerly  and  unitedly  for  ter- 
ritory, the  Wilmot  Proviso  being  r^ected,  because  these  gentlemen  take  it 
for  granted  that,  that  proviso  being  rejected,  States  formed  out  of  Mexico 
will  necessarily  be  slave  States,  and  added  to  this  Union  as  such.  Now, 
sir,  it  has  appeared  to  me  from  the  beginning,  that  the  propceition  con- 
tained in  the  amendment  which  was  submitted  some  days  ago  by  my 
friend,  the  honorable  member  from  Georgia,  was  the  true  and  the  only 
true  policy  for  us  to  pursue.  This  amendment  rejects  all  desire  for  the 
dismemberment  of  Mexico;  it  rejects  acquisition  of  territory  by  conquest; 
it  signifies  a  wish  for  the  restoration  of  peace,  and  a  readiness  on  our  part 
to  enter  into  negotiations,  and  to  treat,  not  only  for  peace,  but  also  for 
boundaries  and  indemnitiea.  This  amendment  has  been  rejected,  and  now 
I  couje  to  the  point:  Who  has  rejected  it?  By  whose  votes  has  this 
amendment,  this  very  evening,  been  lost  ?  Sir,  it  has  been  lost  by  the 
votes  of  the  honorable  member  from  New  York  and  hia  Northern  and 
Eastern  friends.  It  has  been  voted  down  by  the  '  Northern  Democracy.' 
If  this  'Northern  Democracy'  had  supported  this  amendment,  it  would 
have  prevailed,  and  we  should  then  have  had  no  new  territory  at  all,  and, 
of  course,  no  new  slave  territory;  no  new  States  at  all,  and,  of  course,  no 
new  slave  States.    This  is  certain  and  indisputable.    If  the  Senate  had 
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said  what  that  resoTutJon  proposes,  the  danger  would  have  been  over. 
But  these  gentlemen  would  not  vote  for  it.  To  a  man,  thej  voted  against 
it.  Every  member  of  the  Senate  belongmg  to  the  Democratic  party,  in 
the  Northern  Statea,  however  warmly  he  might  have  declared  himself 
gainst  new  slare  States,  yet  refused  to  vote  gainst  al!  territorial  acquisi- 
tion, a  measure  proposed  and  offered  as  a  perfect  security  againat  more 
slave  States,  They  are  for  acquiring  territory ;  they  are  for  more  Statea ; 
and,  for  the  sake  of  this,  they  are  willing  to  run  the  risk  of  these  new 
States  being  slave  States,  and  to  meet  all  the  convulsions  which  the  discus- 
sion of  that  momentous  question  may  hereafter  produce.  Sir,  if  there  be 
wisdom,  or  prudence,  or  consistency,  or  sound  policy,  or  comprehensive 
foresight,  in  all  this,  I  cannot  see  it, 

"  The  amendment  of  the  honorable  member  from  Georgia  waa  sup- 
ported by  the  votes  of  twenty-four  members  of  the  Senate.  Twenty-nine 
members  voted  against  it.  Of  these  twenty-nine  there  were  six  gentlemen 
repr^enting  Northern  and  Eastern  States ;  viz,,  one  from  Maine,  one  from 
New  Hampshire,  one  from  Connecticut,  two  from  New  Yiirk,  and  one 
from  Pennaylyatiia.  If  these  six  members  had  voted  for  the  resolution, 
they  would  have  changed  the  majority;  there  would,  from  that  moment, 
have  been  no  apprehendon  of  new  slave  territory  or  new  slave  States. 
Against  the  resolution,  also,  we  heard  the  voices  of  five  members  from  the 
free  States  in  the  Northwest;  viz.,  one  fiwm  Ohio,  two  from  Indiana,  one 
from  Michigan,  and  one  from  Dlinoia,  80  it  is  evident  that,  if  all  the 
Senators  from  the  free  States  had  voted  for  this  amendment,  and  against 
the  acquisition  of  territory,  such  acquisition  would  have  been  denounced, 
in  advance,  by  nearly  two-thirds,of  tlje  whole  Senate,  and  the  question  of 
more  slave  States  settled  forever. 

"  Mr.  President,  I  arrwgn  no  men  and  no  parties.  I  take  no  judgment 
into  my  own  bands.  But  I  present  this  simple  statement  of  facts  and  con- 
sequences to  the  country,  and  ask  for  it,  humbly  but  most  earnestly,  the 
serious  consideration  of  the  people.  Shall  we  prosecute  this  war  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  on  a  controversy  which  is  likely  to  shake  the  Govern- 
ment to  its  centre?  And  now,  sir,  who  are  the  twenty-four  members  who 
supported  the  amendment  of  the  member  from  Qeoi^a  1  They  are  the 
Whigs  of  the  Senate,  Whigs  from  the  North  aad  the  South,  fi-om  the  East 
and  the  West,  In  their  judgment  it  is  due  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
country,  to  its  safety,  to  its  peace  and  harmony,  and  to  the  well-being  of 
the  Oonstifutioa,  to  declare  at  once,  to  proclaim  now,  that  we  want  no 
new  States,  nor  territory  to  form  new  States  out  of,  as  the  end  of  conquest. 
For  one,  I  enter  into  this  declaration  with  all  my  heart.  We  want  no  ex- 
tension of  territory,  we  want  no  accession  of  new  States.  The  country  is 
already  large  enough. 

"  I  do  not  speak  of  any  cession  which  may  be  made  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  boundaries,  or  of  the  acquisition  of  a  port  or  two  on  the  Pa- 
cific, for  the  benefit  of  navigation  and  commerce.  But  I  speak  of  large 
territories,  obtained  bj  conquest,  to  form  States  to  be  annexed  to  the 
69 
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Union ;  and  I  say  I  am  opposed  to  the  prosecution  of  tlie  war  for  any 
such  purposes. 

"Mr,  President,  I  must  be  indulged  here  in  a  short  rotroapection.  In 
ihe  present  posture  of  things  and  of  parties,  we  may  well  look  back  upon 
the  past.  Within  a  year  or  two  after  Texais  had  achieved  its  indepen- 
dence, there  were  those  who  already  spoke  of  its  annesation  to  the  United 
States.  Against  that  project  I  f  It  't  to  b  my  duty  to  take  an  early  and 
decided  course.  Haying  oc  as  n  to  add  8  political  friends  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  in  March,  1837  I  j  e.  d  my  sentiments  as  fully  and  as 
strongly  as  I  could.  From  th  s  op  n  n  I  have  never  swerved.  From 
the  first  I  saw  nothing,  and  ha  n  n    hing,  but  evil  and  danger  to 

arise  to  the  country  from  ann  n 

"  The  prudence  of  Mr.  Van  Bu  n  st  fl  d  the  project  for  a  time,  but  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  Administration  of  Mr,  Tyler  it  web  revived. 

"  Sir,  the  transattions  and  occurrences  from  that  time  onward,  till  the 
measure  was  finally  consummated  in  December,  1845,  are  matters  of  history 
and  record.  That  history  and  that  record  can  neither  be  falsified  nor 
erased.  There  they  stand,  and  must  stand  forever;  and  thej  proclaim  to 
the  v^hole  world,  and  to  all  ages,  that  Texas  was  brought  into  the  Union, 
slavery  and  all,  only  by  means  of  the  aid  and  active  coOpei'atJon  of  those 
who  aow  call  themselves  the  '  Northern  Democracy '  of  the  United  States ; 
in  other  words,  by  those  who  a^ert  their  own  right  to  be  regarded  as 
nearest  and  dearest  to  the  people,  among  all  the  public  men  of  the  country. 
Where  was  the  honorable  member  from  New  York,  where  were  his  North- 
ern and  Eastern  friends,  when  Texas  was  pressing  to  get  into  the  Union, 
brining  slaves  and  slavery  with  l^gr  ?  Where  were  they,  I  ask  ?  Were 
they  standing  np  like  men  against  slaves  and  slavery?  Was  the  annexa- 
tion of  a  new  slave  State  an  object  which  '  Northern  Democracy '  opposed, 
or  from  which  it  averted  its  eyes  with  horror?  Sir,  the  gentleman  fi^m 
New  York,  and  his  friends,  were  counselling  and  assisting,  aiding  and 
abettii^,  the  whole  proceeding.  Some  of  them  were  voting  here  as  eagerly 
as  if  the  salvation  of  the  country  depended  on  bringing  in  another  slave 
State.  Others  of  us  from  the  North  opposed  annexation  as  far  as  we 
could.  We  remonstrated,  we  protested,  we  voted,  but  tlie  '  Northern 
Democracy'  helped  to  outvote  us,  to  defeat  us,  to  overwhelm  us.  And 
they  accomplished  their  purpose.  Nay,  more.  The  party  in  the  North 
■which  calls  itself,  by  way  of  distinction  and  eminence,  the  '  Liberty  Party,' 
opposed  with  all  its  force  the  eleciion  of  the  Whig  candidate  in  1844, 
when  it  had  the  power  of  assisting  in  and  securing  the  election  of  the 
Whig  candidate,  and  of  preventing  Mr.  Polk's  election ;  and  when  it  was 
as  clear  and  visible  as  the  sun  at  noonday,  that  Mr.  Polk's  election  wonld 
bring  alaveholding  Texas  into  the  Union.  No  man  can  deny  this.  And 
in  the  party  of  this  '  Northern  Democracy,'  and  in  this  '  Liberty  Party ' 
too,  probably,  are  those,  at  this  moment,  who  profess  themselves  ready  to 
meet  all  the  consequences,  to  stand  the  chance  of  all  convulsions,  to  see 
ihe  fountains  of  the  great  deep  broken  up,  rather  than  that  new  slavs 
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States  should  be  added  to  the  Union;  but  who,  nevertheless,  will  not  join 
with  U3  in  a  declaration  against  new  States  of  any  character,  thereby  shut- 
ting the.door  forever  against  the  further  admission  of  slavery. 

"Here,  sir,  ia  a  chapter  of  political  inconsistency  which  demands  the 
consideration  of  the  country,  and  is  not  unlikely  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  age.  If  it  be  any  thing  but  party  attachment,  carried,  recklessly,  to 
every  estent,  and  party  antipathy  maddened  into  insanity,  I  know  not  how 
to  describe  it. 

"  Sir,  I  fear  we  are  not  yet  arrived  at  the  beginning  of  the  end.  I  pre- 
tend to  see  but  little  of  the  future,  and  that  little  affords  no  gratification. 
All  I  can  scan  is  contention,  strife,  and  agitation.  Before  we  obtain  a 
perfect  right  to  conquered  territory,  there  must  be  a  cession.  A  cession 
can  only  be  made  by  treaty.  No  treaty  can  pass  the  Senate,  till  the  Con- 
stitution is  overthrown,  without  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  its  members, 
Now,  who  can  shut  his  eyes  to  the  great  probability  of  a  successful  resist- 
ance to  any  treaty  of  cession,  from  one  quarter  of  the  Senate  or  another  t 
Will  the  North  consent  to  a  treaty  bringing  in  territory  suligect  to  slavery  ? 
"Will  the  South  consent  to  a  treaty  bringing  in  territory  from  which 
slavery  is  excluded?  Sir,  the  futitre  is  full  of  difficulties  and  iaU  of 
dangers.  We  are  suffering  to  pass  the  golden  opportunity  for  securing 
harmony  and  the  stability  of  the  Constitution.  We  appear  to  me  to  be 
rushing  upon  perils  headlong,  and  with  our  eyes  wide  open.  But  I  put 
my  trust  in  Providence,  and  in  that  good  sense  and  patriotism  of  the 
people  which  will  yet,  I  hope,  be  awakened  before  it  ia  too  late." 

And  here,  with  this  distinct  and  prophetic  warning  of  what 
was  to  come,  Mr.  Webster,  for  the  present,  said  no  more.  The 
"  Wihnot  Proviso  "  was  not  adopted ;  the  Executive  was  left  to 
prosecute  the  war,  and  to  make  a  treaty,  without  restriction  of 
any  kind  respecting  the  acquisition  of  territory,  and  the  coun- 
try entered  upon  a  course  of  policy  full  of  the  perils  which  Mr. 
Webster  had  pointed  out,' 

'  When  the  "Wilmot  PrOTJgo"  was  UBmenpasaedthelrmlndsoyor  it?    Diddny 

movadin  the  Senate  aa  an  additional  see-  S^^i^I^tS'tM'^^.ri?™  ^  ."w  ™? 

tion  to  the  Three-million  Bill,  after  the  gmniBot  without  tarthar  sciinleltion,  b9  our 

rejecyon    of    Mr.    Berrien's    restrioHon,  population  iDcreasBflf    The  House  of  Eep- 

Mr.  Webster  voted  for  it.    It  was  re-  '^^""ft  """  >^"',.?!r?  ..•'^°l'^._?°i 

jeoted  by  a  vote  of  tliirty-one  to  twenty-  jy  nie  -oSeSnar 

millions,  ae  it  iHitl  been  ct  

I  ehonld,  It  wonid  be  neceeeary  to  adopt 

^    izilnute  rnle'ond  than  every  Ibing  wonid 

"BnttheiewaBanollier  view  that  was  Just    be  donooutordoorB— nottiiugmore  tbao  the 


nation  or  oi 


as  abBOlnWly  Impeiatiye  on  his  mind  ds  that  mere  forma  of  dellbeiaUon  remaining;  and 
at  wblcb  he  bed  onlr  Jnet  elancad.  It  was  we  shall  become  the-  moat  ooirnpt  Qorern- 
IheintrodnctlanDl'thsqDeBliau,  wbich  wonld     ment  ev«r  seen  in  the  world.    Aiid  did  en; 


d  only  Jiet  glancad.    It  was     we  shall  become  the- moat  oormpt  G 
iDl'thsqaeBiiau,  wbich  wonld     ment  ever  seen  in  the  world.    Aiid  ' 
le  im  with  the  acquisition  of  new  teLTi^     man  doubt,  If  they  paaaed  this  appcoj 


. .   JiBv,  he  inauired,  become  abeo-  that  the  etinrole  on  the  qoefltion  of  slavery 

lilt«h  insane  with  this  rabid  appetite  for  tcr-  would  comet     Let  honorable  Senatora  read 

rftorial  acqnisilion  t    What  waa  the  anper-  Ihe  reHOluMonB  which  have  alreaily  been  pre- 

adalextentofthe United  Statesr    Hadgen-  sented  from  eight   or   nine  States  of  thle 
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At  this  eession  a  bill  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Crittenden, 
making  an  appropriation  for  sending  supplies  of  food  in  a 
national  vessel  to  relieve  the  famine  in  Ireland,  caused  by  a 
failure  of  the  crops.  As  originally  proposed,  the  offer  was 
from  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  the  Government 
of  Great  Britain.  Mr.  "Webster  thought  it  should  be  from  one 
people  to  the  other,  and  the  bill  was  so  amended.  He  said 
that  the  condition  of  Ireland  was  one  of  which  Christendom, 
since  the  dark  ages,  had  known  no  parallel. 

Mr.  Webster  had  long  desired  to  make  a  tour  in  the 
Southern  States,  which,  with  the  exception  of  Vii^inia,  he  had 
never  visited.  After  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  on  the  4tli 
of  March  (1847),  he  proposed  to  carry  out  this  purpose,  but  he 
.  was  detained  in  Washington  by  professional  business  until  the 
last  week  in  April.  He  then  proceeded  on  his  journey,  accom- 
panied by  Mrs.  Webster  and  Miss  Josephine  Seaton,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  W.  W.  Seaton,  Esq.,  of  Washington.  On  the 
29th  of  April  he  waa  at  Kichmond,  where  there  was  a  public 
entertainment  in  honor  of  his  visit.  The  journey  was  thence 
to  Raleigh,  at  which  place  he  remained  until  the  4th  of  May. 
Passing  then  through  the  pine  region  of  North  Carolina,  he  was 
met  by  a  special  train  and  a  large  deputation,  ten  miles  from 
Wilmington,  and  escorted  to  that  city.  The  party  arrived  in 
Charleston  on  the  7th  of  May, 

The  visit  of  Mr.  Webster  to  this,  the  most  cultivated  city 
of  the  South,  was  marked  by  every  possible  demonstration  of 
respect  and  interest.  The  proceedings  at  a  public  reception 
given  to  him  by  the  citizens  at  large,  at  the  dinners  of  the  New- 
England  Society  and  of  the  Charleston  Bar,  are  all  embraced 
in  the  second  volume  of  his  Works. 

The  first  two  were  given  to  the  statesman,  the  last  to  the 
lawyer ;  and  in  the  addresses  which  he  made  on  these  several 
occasions  are  to  be  seen  the  distinct  characters  in  each  of  which 
he  was  so  eminent,  and  neither  of  which  in  him  predominated 

ilsBeiietonsof  tlie  Slates,  and 
snbscritie  a  paper,  declsring 


of  the  Le^alatnre  of  Virginia,  and  wsro  ex-  i^«SBge  or  this  bill.  It  wae 
pectBd  to  pass  the  other,  In  whicli  language  think  of  the  conseqnencea  t 
via  used  which  Bhowed  tliat  the  people  of      wonid  lie  either  the  OTeribroi 
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over  the  other.  At  Columbia  there  were  similar  receptions, 
given  by  the  citizens  and  the  officers  and  students  of  the  South 
Carolina  College. 

The  reception  at  Savannah  was  peculiarly  imposing.  A 
great  concourse  assembled  in  the  principal  square,  at  the  base 
of  the  monument  erected  to  Greene  and  Pulaski,  and  there  Mr. 
"Webster  was  addressed  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  Savannah, 
by  Mr.  Justice  Wayne,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  His  reply  is  also  contained  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
Works.  But  here  the  state  of  his  health,  and  the  increasing 
heats  of  the  season,  obliged  him  to  turn  back.  He  gave  up  the 
purpose  of  visiting  New  Orleans  with  great  reluctance.  But 
hie  tour  had  enabled  hun  to  see  and  understand  the  rice  and 
cotton  culture  of  the  South,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  <Sty 
of  New  Orleans,  and  the  regions  of  the  lower  Mississippi,  lie 
had  now  seen  every  principal  and  distinct  region  of  the  United 
States.  As  invariably  happened,  when  travelling  without  a 
political  purpose,  he  was  everywhere  recognized  as  standing  in 
a  peculiar  relation  to  the  Union ;  and  everywhere,  in  the  public 
speeches  which  he  made,  there  was  the  same  impressive  incul- 
cation of  the  duty  of  adhering  to  the  Constitution  as  i6  is,  of 
resisting  all  changes  in  it,  because  its  original  spirit  and  its 
original  purpose  must  be  impaired  by  such  changes,  and  be- 
cause the  spirit  and  purpose  cannot  be  departed  from  without 
great  social  and  political  convulsions,  in  which  the  free  institu- 
tions of  the  country  rnuBt  be  lost. 

Before  Mr.  Webster  left  Washington  on  this  Southern  tour, 
it  had  become  apparent  that  the  brilliant  success  with  which 
General  Taylor  had  conducted  the  first  campaigns  of  the 
Mexican  War  had  created  a  military  enthusiasm  thro-.ighout 
the  country,  which  was  not  unlikely  to  transfer  him  to  civil 
life,  and  to  the  highest  political  station,  by  that  popular  as- 
sumption which  jumps,  from  the  display  of  high  qualities  as  a 
soldier,  to  the  conclusion  that  a  successful  general  is  fit  for  the 
highest  duties  and  functions  of  a  statesman.  Mr.  Webster  had 
had  too  much  experience  in  political  life,  and  understood  too 
well  what  are  the  qualifications  which  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
fitting  any  man  for  the  position  of  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  be  willing  to  place  a  mere  soldier  in  that  olHce.     He 
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saw  this  popular  tendency  toward  General  Taylor,  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  presidency,  with  great  concern.  He  thought  that 
it  betokened  thesame  weakness  which  had  led  other  nations  to 
the  same  error;  and  he  never,  at  any  time,  was  willing  that  tiie 
presidency  shonld  be  regarded  as  a  reward  for  mere  military 
achievements,  or  that  it  should  be  bestowed  on  public  men  who 
were  not  trained  for  it  in  civil  and  political  life. 

Writing  from  "Washington  to  bia  eon,  Mr.  rioteher  Web- 
ster, April  35,  1847,  he  said : 

"  The  probability  now  is,  that  General  Taylor  will  come  in  President 
with  a  general  rush.  He  would,  certainly,  were  the  election  now  to  come 
on.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  manMnd  to  caiTy  their  favor  toward  military 
achievement  No  people  yet  have  ever  beea  found  to  resist  that  tendency. 
The  great  pensionary  John  De  Witt  estaUished  it  by  a  'perpetual  law'  in 
the  Dutch  republic,  that  the  supreme  civil  authority  should  never  be 
placed  in  mOitary  hands.  But  this  perpetual  law  was  soon  broken  down, 
in  order  to  place  the  chief  authority  in  the  hands  of  the  military  princes 
of  the  house  of  Orange.     Here  is  a  chapter  of  history  worth  studying." 

Mr.  Webster  reached  Marshfield,  on  his  return  from  the 
South,  on  the  8th  of  June,  The  state  of  affairs  in  his  "  gun- 
room "  was  pathetically  described  a  few  days  afterward  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Fish-baskets  all  gone,  great  and  small ;  every  rod  not 
gone  is  broken  to  pieces,  so  that  I  cannot  take  a  fish ;  book  of 
flies  and  hooks,  belonging  to  the  Edgar  rod,  gone,  etc.,  etc.,  to 
the  end  of  the  list."  This  was  a  melancholy  state  of  things  for 
so  great  a  sportsman.  But,  on  opening  a  box,  which  had 
arrived  before  him,  from  some  unknown  giver,  he  found  a  very 
splendid  and  complete  angling  apparatus.  Nothing  indicated 
the  source  of  this  superb  gifl  but  the  name  of  the  maker  of  the 
articles.  To  him,  therefore,  Mr.  Webster  addressed  the  follow- 
ing ch..rLcteriBtic  letter : 


"  MiESHFiELD,  Jum  10,  1817. 

"  Dbak  Sir  ;  On  my  arrival  here,  on  the  8th  instunt,  I  found  an  un- 
iiDOwn  and  unopened  box,  whose  contents  no  one  knew,  nor  could  I  ascer- 
tain whence  it  came,  nor,  witii  any  accuracy,  the  date  of  its  reception. 
You  know  what  the  box  contained,  and  can  therefore  well  judge  of  my 
surprise,  as  I  found  no  esplaiiatiou  and  no  clew  except  your  card  and  a 
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skort  memorandum  in  writing.     8u.ch  a  rich  and  elegant  apparatus  for 
angling  I  am  sure  I  never  saw,  either  at  home  or  abroad. 

"  The  rods  and  reels  are  certainly  of  exquisite  workmanship,  and  richly 
mounted ;  the  flies  truly  heautiful,  and  the  contents  of  the  books  ample, 
abundant,  and  well  selected.  Poor  Izaak  Walton  I  Little  did  he  think, 
when  moving  along  by  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  brooks  of  Stafford- 
shire, with  his  cumbrous  equipments,  that  any  unworthy  disciple  of  his 
would  ever  be  so  gorgeously  fitted  out,  with  all  that  art  and  taste  can 
accomplish,  for  the  pursuit  of  his  fiivorite  sport ! 

"Among  his  followers  are  thousands  of  better  anglers  than  myself; 
but  I  may  challenge  them,  one  and  all,  to  show  that  a  disciple  can  be 
found  who  goes  to  the  field  better  prepared  for  creditable  performances. 

"  My  responsibility,  I  fear,  is  the  greater.  A  fly  thrown  clumsHy,  with 
such  implements,  or  a  fish  struck  unadi'oitly,  or  played  without  skill,  or 
suffered  to  escape,  except  into  the  basket,  would  justly  affect  the  operator 
with  lasting  disgrace.  How  could  he  hope  to  justify  himself  before  the 
Girards  of  New  York,  or  the  EckJeys  of  Boston  3  Henry  Grinnell  I  I 
should  be  ashamed  to  meet  him  after  such  a  misadTenture.  If  he  ehonld 
hear  of  it,  he  would  panse  though  he  were  just  throwing  a  fly  at  a  salmon 
in  the  rivers  of  Ireland  1  If  I  again  shall  see  Islip  or  Smith's  Pond,  or  the 
Fireplace,  even  if  I  shall  wet  a  line,  quite  alone,  at  Waquoit  or  Sampson's 
Narrow,  my  hand,  I  am  sure,  will  tremble,  especially  when  I  shall,  for  the 
first  time,  throw  a  May-fly  to  a  tront  by  this  beautiful  gear. 

"  I  do  not  know,  mj  dear  sir,  that  I  ought  to  ask  any  questions  of  you. 
If  my  warmest  thanks  may  be  made  acceptable  to  the  source  to  which  I 
owe  this  most  extraordinary  and  elegant  outfit  for  angling,  I  pray  you  to 
present  them  with  cordiality  and  earnestness. 

"  For  yourself,  as  the  maker,  you  mli  allow  me  to  express  very  high 
respect.  I  have  never  seen  any  thing  to  compare  with  your  work  ;  and  I 
conclnde  by  oflering  you  my  regards  and  hearty  good  wishes. 

"  Dakibl  Webstbb." 

The  summer  passed  away  in  tlie  rural  deHghts  of  Marsh- 
field,  from  which  he  was  absent  hut  onee ;  when,  in  the  month 
of  July,  he  was  obliged  to  be  in  the  city  of  New  York,  where, 
by  the  efficient  aid  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Blatchford,  he  aecom- 
pHshed  a  settlement  reepeetiug  the  affairs  of  certain  property 
at  Hoboken,  which  had  given  him  much  tronble  and  embar- 
rassment. In  the  autumn,  he  was  at  Franklin,  where  "  Jolm 
Taylor  was  in  a  fright "  concerning  a  railway  that  had  been  laid 
out  through  the  farm,  and  in  close  proximity  to  the  house.'    In 

and  made  a  short  speech. 
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the  autumn,  he  was  much  occupied  with  professional  engage- 
ments in  different  parts  of  New  England. 

During  this  season,  he  had  occasion  to  consult  the  eminent 
physician,  Dr.  Samuel  Jackson,  of  Philadelphia,  with  respect  to 
his  catarrh.  This  complaint,  recurring  at  a  regular  period  in 
the  summer  of  every  year,  was  considered  by  Dr.  Jaekson, 
who  had  great  experience  in  treating  it,  aa  a  nervous  affection, 
although  it  simulates  an  inflammatory  disease.  Dr.  Jackson's 
opinion  was,  that  a  depleting,  debilitating  treatment  aggra- 
vated and  prolonged,  it ;  that  the  diet  should  be  as  generous 
and  substantial  as  the  digestive  organs  will  bear ;  that  a  tonic 
and  alterative  treatment  should  for  two  or  three  weeks  pre- 
cede the  access  of  the  disorder ;  and  that,  during  its  continu- 
ance, the  inhalation  of  pure  snlphnric  ether  affords  the  best 
relief.  He  did  not  regard  change  of  climate  as  having  much 
influence."  Mr.  "Webster  pursued  this  system  for  a  time,  and 
occasionally  resorted  to  it  for  the  residue  of  his  hfe.  I  think 
that  he  found  it  beneficial,  but  he  never  succeeded  in  con- 
quering the  disorder,  and  never  wholly  avoided  its  sufferings. 
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FAEEWELL    TO    JtAESnFIELD    FOE    THE   WIST  BE— ILLNESS    OF  MRS. 

APPLETON HEATH    OF    MAJOR    EDWAED   WEESTEE — SKETCH   OF 

HIS   LIFE  AND   CHARACTEE   BY  HIS   BEOTHKE IIE.  WEESTEE  DE- 

TAINF.n   AT  WASHINGTON    "BT   THE    PENDING   TEEATY   OF  PEACE 

PEEDICT8    THE  CONSECJtiENCES    OF  NEW  ACQUISITIONS    OF  TEE- 

EITOET AKEIVAI.     CS     BOSTON — ^DEATH    OF    ME8.    APPLETON— - 

EFFECT  OF  THE  DEATHS  OF  HIS  CHILDKEK— PEEPAEE8  THE 
FAMILY  BUELVL-Pr.ACB  AT  MAKSHilELD — EETCENS  TO  THE  BEN- 
ATE EXPECTED    NOMINATION    OF    GENEEAL    TAYLOE    FOE    THE 

PEESIDENCY— MISTAKES  OF  ME.  WEBSTEk's  EKTENDS— NOMINA- 
TION  Off    GENEEAL    TAYLOE    BY    TEE   WHIGS — EETTEEATES    HIS 

OBJECTIONS    TO    INCEEA8ING    THE   AEEA   OF   8LAVEKY ADTISB3 

THE    ELECTION    OF    GENERAL    TAYLOR,    AND   ASSIGNS     HIS   EEA- 

BONS SPEECHES    AT    MAESHFIELD    AND     IN     FANEDIL     HALLr— 

DEATH   OF   ME.    JEEEMIAH    MASON EDLOGICM   PKONOUNOED    BY 

ME.   WEBSTER  AT  A  MEETING   OF  THE  BOSTON   EAE. 

THE  following  letter,  written  by  Mr.  Welister  before  his 
departure  from  Marshfield,  at  tlie  close  of  the  year 
184T,  describes  hie  last  visit  to  that  place  before  leaving  it 
for  the  labors  of  the  winter : 

"  MiKSHTTELD,  Tuewlay  Morning,  Five  o'clock,  Denemier  7,  IMT. 

"  Mt  dear  Sm :  It  ia  a  beautiful,  clear,  cold,  still  morning. 

"  I  rose  at  four  o'clock,  and  have  looked  forth.  The  firmament  ia  glori- 
ous. Jupiter  and  Venus  are  magnificent ;  '  and  atara  imnumbered  gild  tlie 
glowing  pole.'    I  wish  I  could  once  see  the  constellations  of  tie  South, 
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though  I  du  Dot  think  tliey  ean  eicel  the  heavens  uhuh  aie  o>er  our 
heads.  An  hour  or  two  hence  i*e  shall  have  a  fim,  suniise  The  long 
twilights  of  thia  season  of  the  ^eir  make  the  '(un  3  rising  a  'ilow  and 
beautiful  progress.  About  am  hour  hence  these  leaser  hahts  will  begin 
to  '  pale  their  ineffectual  fires.  Meantime  Mr  Baker  ani  his  men  are 
aheady  milking  and  feeding  the  cows  soid  hw  wife  has  a  warm  breakfast 
for  them  aU  ready,  before  a  bright  fire  buch  la  country  hfe  ind  luch  is 
the  price  paid  for  manly  strength,  and  female  health,  and  ted  cheeks, 

"  I  hear  the  sea,  yery  strong  and  lond  at  the  North,  which  is  not  un- 
usual after  yiolent  atmospheric  agitations,  and  when  the  wind  has  luUed. 
They  call  this  the  'rote,'  or  'rut,'  of  the  sea.  Either  expression  is  cor- 
rect. The  Latin  j-ota  is  the  root  of  both  words.  The  '  ruts '  in  the  road 
are  the  i-esalt  of  rolling,  or  the  repeated  and  successive  pressure  of  blows 
of  the  wheel.  Rotation  means  repetition  as  well  as  succession.  To  learn 
a  thing  by  rote,  is  to  possess  the  mind  of  it  by  repeated  readings  or  hear- 
ings. The  rote  or  rut  of  the  sea,  therefore,  means  only  the  noise  produced 
by  the  action  of  the  6urf,  the  successive  breaking  of  wave  after  wave  on 
the  shore ;  and  the  beach  means  precisely  the  smooth  shore,  beaten  by 
this  eternal  restlessness  of  the  ocean.  There  is  another  expression  for  the 
same  thing,  sometimes  used  instead  of  '  rut '  or  '  rote ; '  I  hear  our  people 
speak  of  the  '  cry  of  the  sea,'  not  an  unapt  phrase  to  signify  the  deep, 
hollow-sounding,  half-groaning,  or  loud  wMling  voice  of  the  ocean, 
uttered  as  if  in  resentment  of  its  violent  disturbance  by  the  winds.  As  an 
indication  of  wind  and  weather,  the  rote  of  the  sea  is  generally  under- 
stood to  signify  either  that  the  wind  has  recently  left  the  quarter  whence 
the  rote  is  heard,  or  else  is  soon  to  spring  up  in  that  quarter.  The  moon 
changes  to-day,  the  tides  are  h^h,  and,  at  eleven  o'clock,  the  sea  will 
cover  all  the  meadows,  and  reach  the  wall  of  our  garden.  I  found  the 
trees  leafless,  of  course.  The  old  elm  shows  nothing  but  bare  limbs  and 
sprays.  But  the  ground  is  not  yet  frozen,  and  the  fields  are  not  without 
their  green  spots.  Our  harvest  accounts  are  good.  We  think  we  have  a 
thousand  bushels  of  com,  three  thousand  of  turnips,  and  seven  or  eight 
hundi-ed  of  beets.  The  bams  are  full  of  hay.  Six  or  eight  oxen  are  eat^ 
ing  turnips  by  way  of  preparation  for  the  Brighton  market,  in  March.  We 
are  in  snug  winter  quaiters,  with  only  men  enough  to  take  care  of  the 
cattle,  get  the  wood,  and  look  out  for  kelp.  To-day  I  shall  try  to  look 
over  accounts,  count  the  cattle  and  sheep,  see  to  the  curing  of  the  pork 
and  hams,  etc, ;  and  to-morrow  try  to  get  back  to  Boston.  Nobody  is 
with  mc  but  George. 

"  Tours  truly, 

"  D.  Websteb. 

"  P.  S, — I  went  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  at  high  water.  The 
marshes  are  all  covered,  there  was  not  a  breath  of  wind,  but  the  sea  looked 
cold  and  blue.  Our  port  was  deserted,  and  the  lobster-honses  are  all  vacated. 
Half  a  dozen  great  wild  geese  were  in  the  river,  just  below  the  boat-house, 
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who  seemed  very  happy,  as  they  had  the  whole  scene  to  themselyes.  It  ia 
winter.  I  have  taken  my  last  look  of  Marshfield,  out  of  doors,  for  the 
season,  and,  not  without  reluctance,  gife  it  all  up  for  toilsome  law  and 
wrangling  politics.    I  am  thankful  for  the  past.    Adieu  1 " 

He  took  his  seat  iii  the  Senate,  at  this  session  of  Congress, 
on  the  20th  of  December,  1841'.  He  presented  numerous 
petitions  prayint;  that  the  war  with  Mexico  might  bo  brought 
to  a  close ;  but,  in  the  early  part  of  the  session,  he  did  not 
take  an  active  part  in  the  public  business.  He  was,  in  fact, 
at  this  time  much  occupied  in  the  Supreme  Court ;  more  bo 
than  he  had  heen  at  any  period  since  he  went  into  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  "Writing  to  his  son,  at  this  time,  he  says  :  "  I 
attend  to  causes  pretty  closely ;  although,  now  that  I  am  sixty- 
six  years  old,  I  take  it  for  granted  that  people  begin  to  say, 
'  He  is  not  the  man  he  was,'  In  some  respects  that  is  certainly 
true ;  perhaps  in  many."  His  ai'gument  in  the  Rhode  Island 
case,  involving  the  late  attempt  at  revolution  in  that  State, 
was  made  at  this  time,  and  it  certainly  gives  no  sign  of  not 
having  been  made  by  the  "  man  he  was."  Its  permanent  im- 
portance consists  in  its  discussion  of  the  principles  on  which 
our  American  institutions  are  founded ;  of  the  modes  in  which 
constitutional  changes  can  be  lawfully  reached  ;  and  of  the 
meaning  and  beaiing  of  that  clause  in  the  Oonstitation  of 
the  United  States  which  guarantees  to  every  State  a  re- 
publican form  of  government,  and  protects  it  against  domestic 
violence.' 

In  the  midst  of  these  engrossing  and  most  important  duties, 
there  came  to  him  from  Boston  intelligence  which  gave  liiin 
great   anxiety  respecting   the   health   of   his   daughter,   Mrs. 

■  It  is   to  be  found  in  his  Woi'lis,  wliieh  it  had  been  argued  in  the  court 

vi.,  217,  el  aeq.     The  counsel  who  had  below.     When   he  had   eonoliided,   Mr. 

(ir|;;ued  this  cause  in  Khode  Island,  in  Webster  inquired  if  that  naa  al],  in^mal^ 

the  court  below,  was  ussieted  bf  a  gen-  ing  that  the  oaae  was  not  fully  coTHFed. 

tleman  of  that  bar,  of  the  name  of  Bo3-  '  Mr.  Soswortb  modestly  replied  that  he 

worth,   at   that    time  a  young,   but  a  had  himself  prepared  another  point,  but 

learned  lawyer.      In  preparing  a  brief     that  Mr.  did  not  consider  it  im- 

for  the  cause,  in  the  court  below,  Mr.  portaat.     He   then  went  through  with 

Boaworth  had  much  elaborated  a  point  his  own  view  of  the  ease.     Mr,  Webster 

which  he  thought  highly  important,  but  atartad   up  with   great  animation,  and 

which    his    senior    associate    rejected,  said:  "  Mr.  Bosworth,  by  the  blood  of 

When  Mr.  Boaworth  attended  Mf.  Web-  all  the  Bosworths  that  fell  on  Bosworth 

star  in  Washington,  to  instruct  him  in  Field,  that  ia  i/ie  point  of  the  case  I    Lot 

the  cause,  he  went  over  the  points  on  it  be  included  in  the  brief  by  all  means." 
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Appleton.  In  the  early  part  of  the  winter,  she  had  taken  a 
severe  cold,  which  developed  some  latent  pulmonary  tendencies. 
Still,  she  wrote  to  him  eo  cheerfully,  ou  one  of  the  last  days  of 
December,  that  he  felt  relieved. 


[from  MKB.  APFtMTON  TO  MK.  WKBaTBR.] 

"Ahappj  New  Tear  to  jou,  my  dear  father,  and  many,  very  many, 
returns  of  it !  I  was  glad  to  see  a  letter  from  jou  yesterday,  addressed  to 
Fletcher,  which  assured  ns  you  were  quite  well  in  your  solitude.  I  sup- 
pose 'Monica'  and  yourself  paid  due  attention  to  Chriatmas,  in  the  way 
of  turkeys,  mince-pies,  etc.  Uncle  Paige  and  his  children  dined  with  U3 
on  that  day,  Fletcher  remained  at  home,  as  Caroline  came  down  to 
dinner.  There  was  a  great  hanging  up  of  stockings  on  Christmas  eve 
— five  little  ones,  and  even  papa  and  mamma  were  requesl'ed  to  hang 
up  theirs,  in  which  some  most  mysterious  little  trifles  were  found;  of 
course  it  was  impossible  to  guess  where  they  came  from.  The  children 
are  nearly  free  from  colds.  I  am  the  only  invalid  at  present.  My  cold 
has  at  last  reached  the  crisis  I  anticipated,  when  I  was  visiting  and  shop- 
ping with  mamma  those  damp  days,  and  I  now  am  to  stay  in  my  room 
vintil  I  get  rid  of  it.  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  housed  very  long.  How  very 
sad  is  Mr,  Fairfield's  death  !  He  was  very  sanguine  last  winter  about  that 
fatal  remedy,  and  urged  Aimt  Sam.  Appleton  strongly  to  try  it.  I  am 
rqoiced  she  did  not.  We  have  had  snowy  weather  for  two  or  three  days, 
and  the  sleighing  is  very  good.  Sammy  and  his  sled  take  advantage  of  it. 
The  poor  child  cried  bitterly  the  day  you  left,  to  think  you  should  have 
been  at  tlie  door,  and  he  did  not  see  you,  I  tried  to  divert  his  mind  by 
talking  of  Christmas,  but  he  said,  '  all  he  wanted  was  grandpapa  in  his 
stocking ; '  rather  a  capacious  stocking  would  he  required.  The  little 
ones  all  wish  their  grandpapa  a  '  Happy  New  Year,'  and  send  a  great 

"  With  much  love,  dear  father,  I  am  ever, 

"  Tonr  affectionate  daughter, 

The  disease,  however,  made  rapid  progress,  and,  by  the  end 
of  January,  Mr,  "Webster,  who  bad  become  very  much  alarmed, 
desired  to  have  his  daughter  brought  to  the  milder  climate  of 
"Washington.  This  was  found  to  be  impossible,  and  Mrs.  Web- 
ster therefore  went  immediately  to  Boston.  Some  improve- 
ment in  the  case  occurred  by  the  middle  of  February,  giving 
ground  for  that  hope  which  in  this  disease  is  ever  renewed  and 
ever  deferred. 
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.] 
"  WisniBHTOH,  February  14, 1848. 

''  Mt  dear  Daughter  :  Tour  mother  writes  me  daily,  about  all  Boston 
things,  the  state  of  your  health  among  the  reat ;  but  I  hope  her  face  will 
be  turned  this  way  by  the  time  you  receive  thia.  I  have  not  been  out  of 
my  house  for  some  two  or  three  days,  haying  given  myself  up  for  that 
time  to  Dr.  Lindsley,  to  see  if  he  cannot  melt  oat  of  my  bones  and  muscles 
some  lii^ring  rheumatism.  Your  mother  says  you  are  indignant  about 
'  vice-presidents '  and  '  such  things,'  as  Mr.  Biddle  used  to  say.'  On  all 
such  subjects,  my  dear  child,  my  notion  is  this.  I  am  aUowed  to  be  the 
first  fermer  in  Mai'shfield,  South  Parish,  aud  I  am  content  with  this,  unless 
I  should  be  called  to  be  first,  elsewhere,  where  I  can  do  more  good.  Give 
my  best  love  to  your  husband,  and  to  Miss  Caroline  Le  Roy  Appleton, 
Master  Samuel  Appleton,  Miss  Julia  W.  Appleton,  Master  Daniel  Webster 
Appleton,  Miss  Constance  Mary  Appleton. 

"Tour  truly  afiectionate  father, 

"  DiniGi,  Wehs'i'er." 

In  a  little  more  than  a  week  after  thia  letter  was  written, 
Mr.  Webster  received  intelligence  of  the  death  of  his  youngest 
son,  Major  Edward  Webster,  which  occurred  near  the  city  of 
Mexico,  on  the  23d  of  January,  The  last  letter  his  father 
received  from  him,  written  on  the  20th  of  December,  indicated 
little  danger  from  either  battle  or  disease,  and,  when  the  intelli- 
gence of  his  death  came,  it  was  without  warning  of  any  kind, 

[mr.  wbbbtbr  to  flbtchbe  websteb.] 

"  FdnvarySi,  Two  o'clock,  1848. 

"  Mt  dbab  akd  only  Son  ;  I  have  just  received  this ;  when  shown  to 
Julia  and  the  rest  of  the  family,  send  It  back  safelyto  me. 

"Mj  own  health  is  pretty  good,  but  I  hardly  know  how  I  shall  bear  up 
imder  thia  blow,  I.  have  always  regarded  it  as  a  great  misfortune  to  ofit- 
live  mj  children ;  but  I  feel  now,  but  more  intensely,  as  when  Grace  and 
Charles  died. 

"  But  the  will  of  Heaven  be  done  in  ail  things  I 

"  Tours  afiectionat^ly, 

"Dan'i.  Webbtbb," 

[mrs.  appleton  to  mr.  webster.] 

"  February  ^th. 

'"  Mt  deab  Patheb  :  Tour  most  kind  and  comforting  letter  was 
received  by  me  yesterday,  and  a  great  iource  of  consolation  it  has  been  to 

'  Alluding  to  a  ramor  that  he  was  to  be  nominated  for  the  ' 

|l.o  WhiMI, 
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me,  I  rejoice  to  find  that  you  have  been  enabled  to  lift  up  your  head  after 
this  blow,  and  look  '  unto  Him  from  whence  cometh  our  help.'  It  ia, 
indeed,  a  sad  affliction ;  but,  thank  Ood !  I  feel  such  perfect  tmst  in  His 
mercy  and  love,  and  know  bo  well  that  'He  doth  not  willingly  afflict  or 
griere  the  children  of  men,'  that  I  feel  assured  that  it  waa  for  Bdwai'd's 
good  and  happiness,  as  well  as  for  onrs,  that  he  was  taken  away.  May  we 
all  prepare  to  follow  Him,  through  whom  ia  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the 
Life,  and  through  whom  alone  we  can  find  acceptance  with  God  I  I  hare 
many  thin^  to  say  to  you,  my  dear  father,  but  I  tmst  to  see  yon  shortly, 
»nd  I  will  wait  until  then,  as  I  do  not  write  very  readily.  Fletcher  is  very 
mach  afflicted,  and  not  as  calm  and  resided  as  I  hope  he  will  be  in  a  few 
days.  Glod  bless  and  keep  you  dearest  father  may  you  long  long,  live ; 
and  may  yonr  remaining  children  be  spared  to  be  a  comfort  ■ind  solace  to 
yonl  Tell  mother  that  I  thmk  I  im  improvmg  I  dnve  ont  every  day. 
The  children  have  all  recovere  1  ^  ifh  muoh  love  trom  S'wnuel  ind  my- 
eelf,  I  am  ever  your  aftectionate  ii  ighter 

The  following  account  of  Maicr  Webstei  ■*  brief  life,  and 
sketcli  of  his  eharaetei,  was  written  by  his  brother  Fletcher  : 

"Major  Edwabd  Webrteb  yoin  er  wn  t  Hiu  Dim  1  Webster,  was 
bom  in  Boston  on  the  20th  of  July  IS'O  He  went  thro  oh  h  3  early 
studies  at  the  Latin  school  in  3  at  Exeter  Aea  iemj  and  enterel  Dart- 
mouth in  1837.  In  Aigist  1839  betore  his  class  oraluated  he  went  to 
Europe,  during  the  visit  abroad  Df  his  father  and  ifter  travelling  some 
time  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent  repaired  to  Geneva  where  he 
remained  nearly  a  year,  pursuing  his  studies.  From  Geneva  he  went  to 
Italy,  and  spent  many  months  in  the  fkmily  and  under  the  friendly  care 
of  the  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  then  living  at  Florence,  He  returned  from 
Europe  in  the  year  1841,  took  his  degree  at  Dartmouth,  and  commenced 
the  study  of  the  law  at  Washington,  in  the  office  of  Richard  S.  Coxe, 
Esq.,  and  flnished  his  stadies  at  Boston,  in  the  office  of  Charles  G.  Loring, 

"The  commission  for  establishing  the  boundary-line  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  being  set  on  foot,  he  waa  appointed  secretary 
to  the  American  commission  in  1843,  and  repaired  at  once  to  the  scene  of 
his  duties  on  the  frontier. 

"  Dispatch  being  very  necessary,  he  was  also  charged  with  the  duty  of 
a  civil  engineer,  and,  taking  command  of  one  of  the  parties,  surveyed  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  boundary-line.  After  this  part  of  their  opera- 
tions was  finished,  and  while  at  Washington,  engaged  with  others,  under 
the  direction  of  the  commission  and  the  chief-engineer,  Migor  Graham,  in 
preparing  a  report  of  the  survey,  the  news  of  General  Taylor's  supposed 
imminent  danger  reached  this  country,  and  the  well-known  requisition  of 
the  Federal  Executive  was  made  upon  the  several  States  for  volnnteers. 
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"  He  resigned  his  commission  on  the  bounclary  snryey  and  came  at  .nee 
to  Boston,  where  he  raised  the  flrat  company  of  volunteera  accepted  and 
a  by  the  State. 

"As  these  were  not  immediately  wanted  for  Bervice,  he  remained  for 

e  time  pursuing  other  ayocaliona  at  home,  until  the  regiment  of  Maa- 
s  called  for  to  proceed  at  once  to  Mexico.  By  this  time 
several  months  had  elapsed;  many  of  his  men  had  scattered;  some  of 
them,  who  had  come  fi^om  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  where  they  had 
learned  to  know  him,  to  serve  under  him  again,  had  returned  to  their 
homes,  and  the  character  of  the  war  had  much  changed. 

"  It  was  with  00  such  enthusiasm  as  at  first  that  he  recommended 
recruiting  at  this  time.  His  opinions  of  the  war  and  its  objects  were  the 
same  as  those  entertained  by  his  friends,  but  he  felt  that  he  had  gone  too 
far  to  recede;  he  had  offered  his  services,  had  received  his  commission, 
and  he  felt  that  it  was  hardly  consistent  with  his  honor  to  withdraw,  at 
the  moment  he  was  about  to  be  sent  into  the  field. 

"  Recruiting'  went  on  but  slowly ;  many,  however,  of  his  former  enlist- 
ment rejoined  him,  and  several  of  those  from  Maine  and  New  Hampshire 
who  had  previously  enrolled,  returned  at  once,  and  were  among  the  first 
to  answer  to  their  names.  All  are  aware  how  much  the  general  sentiment 
ofthat  part  of  the  country,  and  especially  of  Ma38aohiisetta,waa  opposed  to 
tie  war,  and  all  can  conceive  what  a  disheartening  attempt  it  must  have 
been  to  recruit  men  imder  such  circumstances,  with  no  bounty  from  the 
QoTcrnment,  no  aid  from  any  one,  and  the  good  wishes  of  very  few. 

"  He  was,  however,  to  be  deterred  or  discouraged  by  nothing ;  he  re- 
linquished the  prospect  of  a  plea.^ant  and  profitable  engagement  at  home, 
in  his  congenial  pursuit  of  engineering,  and  pnshed  on  his  recrniting  with 
undiminished  reaolntion. 

At  last  he  raised  a  siifflcient  number  of  men,  and  they  were  mustered 
into  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  the  organization  of  the  re^- 
ment  was  then  begun.  Upon  his  success  in  filling  up  his  company,  those 
who  know  any  thing  about  it  are  aware,  the  hope  6f  raising  the  regiment 
at  all  depended. 

"  On  the  final  completion  of  the  regiment  he  sailed  for  Mexico,  senior 
captain  in  command  of  the  first  detachment  of  Massachusetts  troops,  being 
his  own  and  the  late  Captain  Felt's  companies,  and  landed  at  the  Brazos, 
whence  he  proceeded  at  once  to  garrison  Matamoraa. 

"  He  was  here  taken  severely  ill,  and  his  life  was  for  some  time  feared 
for— he  recovered,  however,  sufficiently  to  be  removed,  and  returned  home 
on  leave  of  absence. 

"While  thus  absent  from  his  regiment,  he  was  chosen  to  the  majority, 
made  vacant  by  the  promotion  of  Colonel  Gushing  to  a  brigadier-general- 

As  soon  as  his  health  was  restored  he  returned  to  his  duties.  In  No- 
vember, 1847,  he  reached  Vera  Cruz,  and  proceeded  at  once  on  the  road  to 
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join  his  regiment,  which  had  gone  up  to  Perote  before  his  arriTal,  At 
Jalapa  he  -was  put  in  command  of  a  battalion  of  troops  fi-om  Georgia,  all 
of  them  sick,  then  on  their  waj  up  from  that  place  to  Perote,  and  ordered 
by  General  Patterson  to  get  them  through.  During  the  march  the 
■weather  was  estremelj  bad,  a  cold  north  wind  blowing,  and  a  heavy  rain 
falling  all  the  while.  He  was  overtaken  and  passed  on  the  march  by 
General  Gushing  and  his  staff,  at  Las  Vegas.  He  was  then  wet  through  to 
the  stin,  and  had  been  in  the  saddle  fonrteen  hours  in  that  condition,  nor 
did  he  arrivein  camp  (ill  after  midnight.  It  was  the  exposure  on  this 
occasion,  probably,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  illness  that  proved 
fatal. 

"  On  reaching  Perote  the  command  of  his  regiment  devolved  on  him, 
and  he  marched  with  it  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  which  he  reached  on  the  8tti 
of  December. 

"  On  the  10th,  with  his  regimait,  forming  part  of  General  Cushing's 
brigade,  he  proceeded  to  San  Angei,  where  he  was  last  heard  from  by  letter, 
on  the  30th  of  December,  in  good  spirits  and  apparent  health. 

"  On  the  35ih  of  the  succeeding  January  he  died,  after  an  illness  of 
about  twenty  days. 

"  Major  Webster  poBsessed  in  an  eminent  degree  those  qualities  which 
commanded  respect  and  engage  affection.  He  had  a  gravity  and  steadiness 
of  demeanor  and  a  conscious  self-respect  which  inspired  those  under  him 
with  confidence  in  his  judgment  and  resources,  and  his  manners,  though 
always  dignified,  were  peculiarly  winning  and  attractive.  Those  wh!o  had 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  him  in  situations  whore  it  could  be  displayed, 
whether  on  the  northeastern  ftontier  with  a  surveying  party,  or  in  Mexico  at 
the  head  of  his  men,  bear  witness  that  he  possessed,  t»  an  extraordinary 
extent,  the  power  of  command,  of  making  himself  respected  and  beloved. 

"  With  excellent  abilities,  a  strong  mind  improved  by  travel  and  general 
aasodation  with  distinguished  persons,  a  decided  taste  and  talent  for 
mathematics,  a  resolution  and  finnness  of  purpose  that  nothing  could 
shake,  great  courage,  and  a  high,  sense  of  honor,  ho  was  well  calculated  to 
distinguish  himself  in  the  profession  of  arms,  to  which  b"  *slt  always  the 
strongest  predilection. 

"To  hia  intimates  he  was  all  that  generosity  and  amiability  and  good- 
ness of  heart  could  make  a  man ;  to  his  father  and  family  he  was  a  hope 
and  a  stay  and  a  comfort,  whose  low  can  neither  bo  forgotten  nor  sup- 

"  Many  of  our  beat  and  bravest  have  fellen  in .  Mexico,  but  none  have 
been  cut  off  from  fonder  hopes,  none  leave  behind  more  longhig,  aching 
hearts  than  Edward  Webster. 

" '  And  thon  for  whom  an  unavailinEr  woe 
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Ko  adequate  idea  of  Mr.  "Webster's  nature  has  been 
imparted  to  the  reader,  if  he  has  not  perceived  how  deep 
were  his  affections,  and  how  strong  the  ties  of  kindred 
wound  themselves  around  his  heart.  At  the  moment  when 
this  blow  fell  upon  him,  soon  to  be  followed  by  another 
and  yet  a  greater  one,  he  could  not  withdraw  from  his  public 
duties. 

Early  in  the  session,  a  bill  was  reported  by  General  Cass, 
from  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  to  increase  the  army 
then  engaged  in  Mexico,  by  raising  ten  regiments  of  additional 
troops.  This  formed  the  principal  subject  of  discussion  ia  the 
Senate  until  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe-Hidalgo  was  ratified, 
and  for  some  time  longer.  That  treaty  was  signed  on  the  3d  of 
February ;  it  was  styled  "  A  treaty  of  peace,  friendship,  limits, 
and  settlement,  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Mexican  republic."  It  was  negotiated  by  an  agent,  Mr.  N.  P. 
Trist,  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
three  citizens  of  Mexico  appointed  by  the  President  of  that  re- 
public' It  undertook  to  cede  New  Mexico  and  Upper  Califor- 
nia to  the  United  States ;  but  it  was  to  take  effect  only  after  it 
had  been  ratified  by  the  President  and  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  and  by  the  President  of  Mexico,  with  the  previous  ap- 
probation of  ite  general  Congress,  which  ratifications  were  to 
be  exchanged  within  four  months.  It  was  ratified  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  on  the  16th  of  March.  Still,  the  meas- 
ures for  the  further  prosecution  of  the  war  were  not  dropped 
or  even  suspended.  The  "  Ten-regiment  BiU  "  continued  to  be 
pressed ;  there  was  also  a  bill  for  raising  a  loan  of  sixteen  mill- 
ions ;  and  it  was  understood  that  a  further  measure  for  raising 
twenty  regiments  of  volunteers  was  likewise  to  be  introduced. 
It  appeared  very  plainly  that  the  object  of  all  this  was  to 
coerce  the  Goverament  of  Mexico  into  the  ratification  of  a 
treaty  which  would  cede  large  territories  to  the  United  States. 
Under  tliese  circumstances,  Mr.  Webster  could  not  leave  his 
place  in  the  Senate  ;  although,  on  the  13th  of  March,  and 
until  it  appeared  that  these  measures  were  to  be  urged  even 
after  the  Senate  had  ratified  the  treaty,  he  had  supposed  that 


this   treaty  was  autborized,  w 
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he  coTtld  go  home.     Tlie  following  lettera  show  hia   situation 
and  the  Btate  of  his  feehngs  : 

[to  MR.  FIBTCHEK  WEBSTEE.] 

"  WAaniKflTOti,  Bundij  Morning,  March  12, 1348. 

"  My  dbab  Sou  :  The  business  of  the  treaty  waa  finished  on  Friday,  ajid 
the  court  rose  yesterday;  so  that  I  have  no  very  urgent  dutiea,  now,  in 
wther  part  of  the  oapitol.  I  could  now  go  home,  were  it  not  that  I  cannoi 
well  leave  till  we  hear  from  Mexico.  "Wc  must  hear  soon.  I  have  to-day 
written  to  General  Gushing.  I  Buppoael  wrote  you  that  Adjutant-General 
Jones  has  written  to  New  Orleans,  to  have  all  done  that  may  be  necessary 
if  the  remains  arrive  thera 

"  Mr,  Heaiy  is  painting  a  portrait  irora  the  daguerreotype ;  I  have  not 
seen  it,  but  it  is  thought  to  bo  very  good.  I  have  been  meditating  upon 
Bomething  which  I  wish  should  be  thought  of.  Edward  was  ten  years  old 
when  I  made  the  Hayne  speech  in  the  Senate.  Why  should  not  Mr.  Healy 
make  a  picture  of  him,  as  of  that  age,  from  the  daguerreotype,  and  from  Miss 
Goodrich's  little  miniature,  and  place  him  at  my  feetf  He  was  then  no  older 
than  Daniel  is  now. 

"My  health  ia  pretty  good,  but  I  have  been  troubled,  as  you  know,  with 
rheumatism,  etc.  I  now  need  rest.  From  the  time  of  my  arrival  hero  till 
the  day  we  heard  of  Edward's  death,  I  was  very  laboriously  employed. 
It  is  most  likely  an  adjourned  term  of  the  court  will  be  holdeu  early  in  Miij; 
and,  from  this  to  that,  I  do  not  intend  to  do  much.  I  shall  go  North  as 
Boon  as  possible.  In  Boston  is  the  divorce  case,  and  a  case  with  Mr. 
Choato  and  Mr.  Bartlett.  These  I  must  attend  to,  if  necessary ;  and  the 
rest  of  the  time  I  think  I  shall  spend  principally  at  Marshfield.  I  have 
gone  neariy  through  the  proofs  of  the  volume  of  diplomario  papers,  and  I 
feel  that  I  ought  to  lose  no  time  in  preparing  the  proposed  edition  of  the 
speeches.  It  would  suit  my  feelings,  as  well  as  any  thing,  to  sit  doivn  at 
Marshfield,  and  attend  to  this. 

"  Give  my  lore  to  Caroline  and  the  children.     We  hear  you  are  aU  well. 

"See  Julia,  and  tell  her  what  I  propose  about  Edward's  picture. 
"  Touts  affectionately, 

"  Daniel  Webster," 

"  WiBinsaTON,  March  13, 1818. 

"From  our  first  acquaintance,  my  dear  Mrs,  Ticknor,  you  have  been 
with  us  and  near  us,  in  the  vicissitudes  of  this  checkered  life.  Ton  baya 
solaced  us  when  distressed  by  the  death  of  children ;  and  when  God  has 
healed  those  wounds,  and  given  us  new  ble^ings,  your  kind  nature  and 
sympathiring  heart  have  participated  ia  all  we  enjoyed. 

"And  now,  my  dear  friend,  when  a  very  heavy  and  unexpected  calam- 
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itj  has  fellen  upon  us,  and  almost  crushed  ub,  I  hear  your  voice,  and  that 
of  jour  husband,  uttered  in  tones  of  soothing  aud  eondolence. 

"I  can  only  thank  you,  and  say,  that  the  emitten  heart  rerives  under 
the  influence  of  conimiaeration  and  tendemraa.  I  cannot  speak  of  the  lost 
one ;  but  I  submit  to  the  will  of  God.  I  feel  that  I  am  nothing,  less  even 
than  the  merest  dust  of  the  balance;  and  that  the  Creator  of  a  million, 
worlds,  and  the  Judge  of  all  flesh,  must  be  allowed  to  dispose  of  me  and 
mine  as  to  His  infinite  wisdom  shall  seem  beat. 

"May  He  have  ns  all  in  His  holy  keeping!  and  may  we  all  feel  that 
nothing  in  the  universe  can  ever  be  lost ;  that  no  mind,  the  emanation  of 
the  Deity  Himself,  can  possibly  be  extinguished ;  and  that  our  merciflil 
heaveniy  Parent  will  assuredly,  one  day,  gather  His  moral  and  intelligent 
creatures  to  Himself  I 

"  Pray  give  our  love  to  Mr.  Ticknor  and  your  daughter. 

"Daniel  Websteb." 

'■  Wednesaaj,  jtfaraS  10,  lBi8. 
"  Mt  dbab  Sob  :   The  telegraph  announces  sundry  arrivals  at  New 
Orleans  from  Vera  Cruz.     I  daro  say  we  aliaU  hear  in  a  day  or  two. 

"Mr,  Healy  has  made  a  most  beautiful  picture  of  dear  Edward.    I 
shall  take  it  home  and  keep  it  before  my  eyes  as  long  as  I  live. 
"  I  have  a  yery  nice  letter  from  Daniel  Webster,  Jr.,'  to-day. 
"  Your  affectionate  ftither, 

"  DASIEa.  Webstbe." 

On  the  ITtli  of  March,  although  laboring  under  deep  depres- 
sion, he  made  some  remarks  in  the  Senate  on  the  Ten-regiment 
Bill,  in  which  he  took  occasion  pointedly  to  condemn  the  exer- 
cise by  the  Prefiident  of  legislative  powers  over  those  portions 
of  Mexico  then  held  by  the  armies  of  the  United  States  as  con- 
quered territories.*  He  also  declared  himself  to  he  entirely 
opposed  to  the  making  of  peace  of  mvy  kind,  on  any  terms, 
without  looking  to  the  consequences ;  to  taking  any  thing,  sent 
in  the  form  of  a  treaty,  and  confirming  it  "  with  our  eyes  dead, 
sightless  as  the  eyes  of  a  marble  statue,  to  all  the  future." 
This,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  was  said  in  open  session  of  the 
Senate,  the  treaty  having  been  ratified  in  secret  session  on  the 
previoQS  day,  with  its  acquisition  of  enormous  territory,  and 
sent  back  to  Mexico.  If  a  peace  was  to  be  had,  Mr.  Webster 
strongly  disapproved  of  this  mode  of  holding  out  to  the  people 
of  this  country  the  prospect  of  peace,  which  was  to  entail  upon 
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them  tlie  consequences  ttat  would  flow  from  these  acquisitions 
of  territory  before  the  public  voice  could  be  pronounced  upon 
that  policy ;  and  he  was  equally  opposed  to  all  measures  de- 
signed to  coerce  the  people  of  Mexico  into  a  surrender  of  their 
territories. 

What  he  had  chiefly  to  say  on  these  subjects,  however,  he 
was  obliged,  by  the  state  of  hia  health  and  liis  domestic  afflic- 
tion, to  postpone  until  the  23d  of  March,  when  the  loan  bill 
was  before  the  Senate.  It  was  the  purpose  of  this  bill  to  pro- 
vide the  money  that  might  be  needed  in  securing  the  assent  of 
the  Mexican  Government  to  the  cession  of  New  Mexico  and 
California.  Mr.  Webster  now  insisted  that  this  was  but  the 
carrying  out  of  the  purpose  for  which  the  war  was  originally 
begim ;  and  stating  with  great  force  that  the  issue  now  was, 
whether  we  were  to  have  peace  without  new  States  to  be  added 
to  the  Union,  or  war  until  new  States  had  been  acquired  at  vast 
expense,  he  announced  himself  as  unwilling  to  acquire  new 
territories  in  that  or  in  any  other  direction.  Pie  regarded  this 
question  as  "  vital,  permanent,  elementary,  in  the  future  pros- 
perity of  the  country  and  the  maintenance  of  the  Constitu- 
tion." He  desired  to  have  it  go  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States ;  because,  he  said,  "if  a  great  constitutional  principle,  or 
what  was  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Constitution,  was 
to  be  brohen  down,  he  wished  it  to  be  the  act  of  the  people 
themselves  " — -it  should  never  be  his  act.  "  If  otherwise,"  he 
declared,  "  if  they  will  have  territory  and  add  new  States  to 
the  Union,  let  them  do  so ;  and  let  them  be  the  artificers  of  their 
own  fortune,  for  good  or  for  evil." 

What  was  it,  then,  that  led  him,  in  this  prophetic  spirit,  to 
resist  the  acquisition  of  new  territories,  and  to  oppose  himself 
to  the  wishes  of  men  whose  judgments  differed  from  his,  in  this 
crisis  of  our  national  fortunes  ?  History  will  demand  that  this 
question  be  examined,  and  that  Mr.  Webster's  course  shall  be 
judged  by  the  soundness  of  his  reasons.  It  will  inquire  whether 
he,  or  those  from  whom  he  diftered,  acted  with  the  largest  cir- 
cumspection and  foresight,  and  it  will  try  this  question  by  the 
results.  It  will  find  that  the  acquisition  of  these  new  territories 
involved  the  question  of  a  further  extension  of  slavery ;  tliat 
tbis  question  was  one  that  could  not  be  raised  without  extreme 
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danger  to  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  country ;  and  that 
when  it  had  been  once  raised,  and  the  two  opposite  sections  of 
the  Union  had  been  arrayed  upon  it  against  each  otlier,  the 
strife  would  probably  go  on  until  it  had  ended  in  some  great 
peril.  So  it  plainly  appeared  to  him,  and  we  can  now  see  that 
he  was  right. 

But  there  was  still  another  ground  on  which  he  resisted 
this  enlargement  of  the  area  of  the  Union.  Since  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Louisiana  and  Florida,  until  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
nothing  had  occurred  to  disturb  the  relation  between  the  two 
branches  of  the  legislative  department.  When  new  States 
had  been  admitted  out  of  territory  already  belonging  to  the 
United  States,  care  had  been  taken  not  to  increase  the  repre- 
sentation in  the  Senate  beyond  the  corresponding  increase  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  by  requiring  a  certain  standard 
of  population  for  the  formation  and  aj^mission  of  a  State.  But 
now,  looking  to  the  fact  that,  under  the  terms  on  which  Texas 

had  been  admitted,  it  was  in  the  power  of  Congress  to  make  of 
that  country  five  States,  with  ten  Senator,  these  additions  of 
New  Mexico  and  CaHfomia  would  admit  of  the  legal  crea- 
tion of  four  more— making  fourteen  Senators  from  a  region  so 
sparsely  populated  that  it  could  not  send  that  number  of  rep- 
resentatives into  the  other  branch  of  Congress.  To  the  argu- 
ment that  Congress  might  be  trusted  not  to  make  the  new 
States  until  they  had  suitable  populations,  Mr.  Webster  replied 
that  the  purposes  of  party  would  govern  the  whole  matter; 
that  what  had  been  done  in  the  case  of  Texas  would  be  done 
t^ain  ;  that  when  the  new  Senators  were  wanted  for  any  par- 
ticular purpose  they  would  be  made,  and  he  said  that  ike  yewr 
1850  would  witness  what  he  then  foretold.  This  monstrous 
disiignrement  and  derangement  of  the  Constitution,  placing 
in  the  Union  States  entitled  each  to  two  Senators,  but  with 
a  population  in  the  whole  of  them  not  an  eighth  part  of  that 
of  one  of  the  older  States  that  could  still  have  but  its  two 
members  in  the  Senate,  was  an  innovation  which,  however 
hopeless  might  be  the  eiFort,  he  intended  to  resist  to  the  last. 

"I  think,"  he  said,  "I  see  a  course  adopted  which  is  likely  to  turn  tiie 
Uonstitution  of  the  land  into  a  deformed  monster ;  into  a  curse  rather  than 
a  blessing;  in  feet,  a  frame  of  nneqna]  government,  not  founded  on  pop- 
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ular  representation,  not  founded  on  equality,  but  on  the  grossest  ine- 
quality ;  acd  I  think  this  process  will  go  on,  or  that  there  is  danger  that 
it  will  go  on,  until  this  Union  shall  Kill  to  pieces.  I  resist  it  to-day  and 
always  I    Whoever  faltera  or  whoever  fliea,  I  continue  the  contest."  ' 

Soon  after  he  had  thus  discharged  all  the  public  duty  thai 
he  could  perform  on  this  momentous  subject,  lie  went  directly 
to  Boston,  where  he  arrived  on  the  26th  of  March.  Hia 
daughter's  condition  is  described  in  the  following  letter : 

Boston,  March  SS,  184s,  Tneaday  morning,  Beron  o'clock. 

"  Mt  deab  Peibmd  :  We  arrived  here  on  Sunday  morning,  early  and 
comfortable,  and  found  Julia  much  as  I  had  expected,  though  not  so 
weak.  Her  countenance  is  bright  and  natural,  but  I  suppose  there  is  no 
important  change  in  the  tendency  of  her  complaint.  I  shall  go  to  Marsh- 
field  to-morrow,  if  the  weather  should  be  fair;  I  shall  not  leave  this 
neighborhood  for  the  present.  It  would  hardly  be  worth  while  for  me  to 
write  you  at  large  now,  because  the  news  by  the  steamer  must  occupy  all 
your  thoughts. 

"  These  afflictions  have  pressed  upon  me  the  propriety  of  doing  some 
things,  about  which  I  entirely  need  your  advice  and  assistance.  I  want 
you  to  come  whenever  you  have  four  days  on  hand.  The  sooner  you  can 
be  here,  the  better,  on  account  of  Julia's  condition.  And  I  should  like  to 
be  informed  some  days  beforehand,  in  order  that  I  might  be  sure  to  be 
quite  disengaged. 

"Mrs.  Webster  is  pretty  well.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mra. 
Blatchford  and  Mavy  a  moment  on  Sunday.  I  hope  to  get  a  line  from  you 
this  morning. 

"  Two  o'eloeh.—yij  dear  sir,  your  letter  has  come,  and  with  it  jour  en- 
closure. Too  are  more  than  kind.  I  can  never  repay  your  constant  and 
assiduous  goodness.  Do  not  come  tliit  way  till  you  can  stay  four  days. 
With  that  condition,  come  as  soon  j.'*  possible.  Julia  is  reported  to  be 
quite  comfortable  to-day. 

"  DiNiEL  Webster." 

But  the  disease,  with  its  wonted  alternations  of  hope  and 
discouragement,  went  on  slowly  but  surely  to  its. fatal  consum- 
mation. Mrs.  Appietou  died  on  the  28th  of  April,  Her  last 
words  were,  "  Let  me  go,  for  the  day  breaketh."  Her  father 
wrote  to  Mr.  0.  H.  Thomas,  his  Marshfield  agent,  on  the  fol- 
lowing day. 

'  Works,  v.,  271-301. 
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"  Saturtlaj  Morning,  eifrht  o'clock, 
Dbar  HffiNEY  :  It  ia  all  over.  Mrs.  Appkton  diecl  last  evening  at  a  quar- 
ter past  eight  o'clock.  She  suffered  a  good  deal  at  times  during  th.e  day 
fi'om  difficulty  of  respii-atioii,  but  finally  expired,  calmly,  witliout  a  struggle, 
and  without  pain.  She  retained  all  her  faculties  to  the  last  moment  in  a 
moat  remarkable  degree.  Her  niind  was  never  brighter,  and  she  conversed 
as  much  aa  her  aferength  would  allow.  During  her  suffering  momenta  she 
seemed  impatient  to  be  gone,  but  generally  eshibited  perfect  resignation, 
and  the  moat  assured  Christian  faith.  I  have  never  seen  a  death  so  calra 
and  serene,  and  attended  with  such  perfect  soundness  and  strength  of 
mind.  I  do  not  yet  know  whether  the  funeral  will  bo  on  Monday  o' 
Tuesday, 

"  Daniel  Wbbstbb." 

The  funeral  of  Mrs,  Appleton  took  place  on  Monday,  the 
1st  day  of  May.  A  few  hours  previous  to  this  mournful  eere- 
monj,  the  remains  of  her  hrother,  Major  Weheter,  reachei3 
Boston,  in  the  charge  of  a  faithful  servant  who  was  with  him 
when  he  died.  He  was  buried  with  military  honoi^  on  the 
4th  day  of  May — Thursday  of  the  same  week.  His  funeral 
took  place  from  the  house  of  his  uncle,  Mr.  Paige,  the  whole 
square  in  front  being  filled  with  a  great  concourse  of  people, 
waiting  in  reverent  sympathy  with  the  af&icted  father,  "When 
Mr.  "Webster  appeared  at  the  door,  the  crowd  uncovered  their 
heads,  and  then  slowly  followed  his  carriage  to  the  church 
where  the  interment  was  to  be  made.  The  whole  population 
of  the  city  was  profoundly  moved. 

During  this  melancholy  week  I  did  not  personally  witness 
his  demeanor,  being  unable  to  he  with  him  or  near  him.  I  re- 
turned from  Carolina  on  the  day  previous  to  the  burial  of  his 
son,  bringing  with  me  the  remains  of  one  who  had  been  a  friend 
and  companion  of  his  children  from  early  life,  for  whom  I  had 
sought  in  vain  the  restorative  influences  of  a  Southern  clime. 
He  was  not  unmindful  of  these  recollections.  Notwithstand- 
ing his  own  great  affliction,  he  was  present  at  these  third 
fnneral  rites,  occurring  in  the  same  week.  His  letters  at  this 
time,  and  an  interesting  extract  from  the  reminiscences  fur- 
nished me  by  Mr.  Ticknor,  will  best  bring  him  before  the 
reader. 
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[me.  WEBSTEIt  TO  MES.  LEE.] 

"BosTOH,  May  S.  IMS, 

"  My  dbab  Mrs.  Lee  :  Your  first  two  letters  were  duly  received,  and 
have  aJitually  lain  open  and  imfolded  before  me  till  the  third  arrived. 
Certainly  I  ought  not  so  long  to  have  omitted  acknowledging  that  which 
accompanied  the  '  book.' 

"  Mrs.  Webster  immediately  read  the  book  through,  and  expressed  great 
gratification  with  it.  I  only  fear  it  has  made  her  dislike  our  Puritan  an- 
cratorsa  good  deal  more  than  she  did  before. 

"  I  shaJl  take  my  turn  with  it  the  first  leisure  day,  at  Marshfield. 

"  I  thank  joii,  my  dear  friend,  for  your  sympathy  with  us,  under  our 
most  severe  afflictions ;  I  did  not  look  for  these  calamities,  but  I  pray  for 
a  submissive  and  reconciled  spirit.  I  know  that  I  must  follow  my  lost 
children  soon,  and  that  we  must  all  be  diligently  preparing  for  an  ex- 
change of  worlds, 

"  A  great  portion  of  my  life,  my  dear  friend,  has  been,  passed  with  you 
near  me.  Poor  Grace,  who  died  in  your  arms  I  Twice  within  the  week  I 
have  looked  upoa  her  coffin  ;  and  there  lies  her  mother,  who  loved  you 
like  a  sister ;  and  there  lies  dear  little  Charles.  The  mother,  and  four  out 
of  five  of  her  children,  are  already  in  the  same  tomb.  May  God  enable  me 
to  sustain  these  overwhelming  sorrows,  and  still  always  to  bless  His  most 

"  Dr.  Sprague  wrote  me  several  times  for  a  short  sketch  of  yom'  father's 
charaeter,  I  would  gladly  do  any  thing,  but  the  matter  is  better  disposed 
of  in  your  hands.  Of  your  father,  his  person,  his  appearance  in  and  out 
of  the  pulpit,  his  graceful  manners,  his  agreeable  social  habits,  and  the 
fervor  and  glow  of  his  pulpit  performances,  I  have  a  most  lively  recollec- 
tion. Ton  remember  that  you  aniS  I  and  Mrs.  Webster  went  together  to 
visit  his  grave. 

"  My  wife  desires  her  best  love  to  you.  We  should  both  be  happy  to 
see  you.  I  met  with  Mrs.  Parker,'  for  a  moment,  at  Mi's.  Curtis  (poor  Mai-y 
Stoiy's)  funeral  on  Friday.  The  meeting,  though  for  an  instant  only, 
brought  a  thousand  tender  recollections  to  my  mind. 

"  Yours  truly  and  sincerely  always, 

"Dahibl  Webstee." 


"My  dear  Feibbt)  :  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  letter,  received  some 
.ys  ago,  and  for  all  the  proofe  of  sympathy  and  afiection  manifested  for 
in  our  afflictions.    These  two  calamities  were  unexpected. 
"I  find  it  difftcult  to  hold  up  against  them.    Of  five  children,  only  one 

1  One  of  his  Portsmouth  triaids,  the  widow  of  the  Rev.  Dr,  Parkdr,  ante,  i.,  p. 
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now  remaina ;  but  I  try  to  discipline  myself,  and  to  submit,  without  repin- 
ing, to  the  will  of  God.  It  is  a  sad  thing  to  outliTe  our  children ;  but,  if 
it  he  so  ordeied  by  DiTine  wisdom,  I  acquiesce.  Ere  long  I  know  that  I 
must  follow  them. 

"  I  shall  not  go  to  Washington  tor  i  week  or  ttn  ilays  and  will  find  an 
occasion  to  see  you  and  joui  family  before  my  departure  Yon  and  Mrs. 
Mason  are  among  those  whom  I  and  mine  hiye  longest  known,  and  most 

I  thank  God  that  I  am  not  depnyed  of  cither  of  jm  m  this  day  of 
trouble.     I  look  back  on  our  long  hicndship  and  mtercourae  as  a  bright 
line  along  the  course  of  life;  and  it  has  been  a  continuing  consolation, 
when  connections,  the  nearest  and  the  dearest,  have  been  struck  down. 
"  "With  true  regard  and  affection,  yours, 

"  Daniel  Webster." 

Mr,  Ticknor  says,  in  his  Eemini scene ea ; 

"On  the  20th  of  April,  1848,  the  day  after  Mrs.  Juiia  Appleton's 
death,  I  called  at  Mr.  Paige's,  merely  to  make  inquiries  about  Mr.  Web- 
ster, without  any  intention  of  going  in.  But  he  heard  my  yoice,  and 
came  to  the  door.  lie  was  alone,  walking  restlessly  up  and  down  the 
parlors,  with  a  Bible  in  his  hand.  I  joinetl  him,  and  we  continued  to 
walk  for  some  time.  At  first  he  was  very  composed,  and  talked  freely  of 
Julia,  and  her  character.  He  said  that,  not  long  before  her  death,  he  waa 
driving  slowly  with  her  in  a  carriage  around  the  '  Common,'  and,  as  they 
passed  the  burial-gronud,  she  pointed  to  a  modest  monument,  and  said 
she  would  like  to  have  one  lifee  that  erected  at  Marshfieid  to  Edward,  and 
another  to  herself.  He  told  her  it  should  be  done.  The  form  she  selected 
was  that  of  a  very  nicely-proportioned,  but  very  plain  marble,  which  the 
poet  Sprague  had  erected  to  his  excellent  father,  an  honest,  faithfiil, 
strong-minded  man,  whom  I  remember  ftom  my  earliest  years.  And  all 
the  monuments  Mr.  Webster  subsequently  erected  at  Marshfieid  are  of  this 

"  Mr.  Webster  then  talked  of  Edward,  whose  body  was  expected  to 
arrive  from  Mexico,  where  he  had  died  on  the  2S&  of  January  previ- 
ous. He  said  that,  when  Edward  was  going  to  Mexico  the  first  time, 
he  desired  to  have  Henry,  a  colored  man,  who  had  lived  with  Mr. 
Webster  a  long  time,  ftom  a  period  when  Edward  and  Henry  were 
both  boys.  ■  In  fact,  Henry  had  been  a  slave  in  a  family  where  Mr. 
Webster  boarded,  in  Washington,  and,  being  cruelly  treated  there,  Mr. 
Webster  had  bought  him,  and  given  him  his  freedom.  But  he  was, 
now  a  married  man,  living  with  his  wife,  in  Washington,  and  it  seemed 
doubtful  whether  he  would  be  willing  to  go  on  such  an  expedition.  His 
attachment  to  Mr.  Webster  and  to  Edward,  however,  prevented  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  and,  when  Edward  proposed  it  to  him,  he  said ;  '  I  will 
go  with  you,  Master  Edward,  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.'   As  is  well  known, 
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Edward  had  a  very  Bevere  illneas  after  reaching  Mexico,  and  returned 
home  broken  in  health,  and  with  a  firm  conviction  tliat  nothing  but  the 
affectionate  care  and  watching  of  Henry  had  saved  his  life.  When  hia 
health  was  partly  restored,  he  determined  to  rejoin  hia  regiment,  and 
Henry  offered  to  accompany  him,  saying  that  he  would  not  trust  him  to 
go  alone.  The  second  expedition  proved  fetal.  Henry  watched  over  him 
with  the  same  care,  the  same  unremitting  affection,  slept  and  watched  in 
his  room  every  night,  and  was  with  him  wMle,  in  sleep,  he  passed  from 
life  to  death.  He  then  remained  with  hia  body,  and  accompanied  it 
home,  bringing  with  it  a  fevorite  horse,  that  Edward  had  continued  to 
watch  and  feed  from  his  bed,  through  a  window,  during  liis  illness. 

"  As  Mr.  Webster  related  these  circumstances  to  me,  he  became  very 
much  agitated,  and,  aa  he  ended,  saying ;  '  I  paid  Ave  hundred  dollars 
for  Henry,  and  it  was  the  best  spent  money  I  ever  Iwd  out  in  my  life,' 
the  tears  flowed  ireely  over  his  face,  and  his  whole  person  was  con- 
vulsed," 

111  the  followiiig  ■week,  after  the  burials  of  his  children,  Mr, 
"Webster  sought  the  retirement  of  hia  own  house,  at  Marshfield, 
and  there  occupied  himself  with  preparing  the  last  resting-plaee 
for  Ms  kindred  dust.  To  that  spot  the  remains  of  all  his  de- 
ceased children  and  their  mother  were  afterward  removed,  and 
monuments  were  erected  of  the  form  chosen  by  his  daughter. 
While  engaged  in  giving  these  directions,  he  wrote  the  follow- 
ing T/iemoranda : 

"  My  daughter,  Julia,  the  wife  of  S.  A,  Appleton,  died  at  her  husband's 
house.  No.  30  Winter  Street,  Boston,  April  38,  1848,  at  fifteen  minutes  past 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

"  There  were  present,  at  her  decease,  her  husband,  myself  and  wife,  her 
brother,  Daniel  Fletcher  Webster,  and  his  wife,  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Paige,  and 
their  daughter,  Mrs.  Caioline  Blatchford,  Miss  Mary  Fletcher,  Miss  Ellen 
Fletcher,  Dr.  John  Jefeies,  Mias  Fellows,  the  nurse,  and  other  domestics. 

"  Her  funeral  was  attended  Monday  afternoon.  May  1st.  The  Episcopal 
Service  was  read  by  Bishop  Eastburn,  and  the  body  was  deposited  in  my 
tomb,  under  8t,  Paul's  Church,  in  Boston. 

"  My  son,  Edward  Webster,  a  major  in  the  regiment  of  Masaaohusetfs 
Volunteers,  serving  in  Mexico,  died  at  San  Angel,  eight  miles  from  the  city 
of  Mexico,  of  a  typhoid  fever,  on  the  night  of  the  23d  of  January,  1848. 
Henry  Pleasants,  his  faithful  servant,  who  was  in  the  room  with  him,  says 
he  died  in  his  sleep.    He  did  not  suppose  himself  to  be  so  near  his  end. 

"  The  doctor  had  ordered  drink  to  be  given  him  at  certain  intervals. 
His  servant  woke  him  in  the  night,  and  gave  him  his  drink.  He  took  it, 
and  said,  '  That  will  do,  Hem-y,'  and  turned  over,  and  lay  down  again. 
When  Henry  went  to  him  he  was  dead. 
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"  Hia  fuueral  was  attended  by  the  regiment,  the  Episcopal  fiineral  ser- 
vices read,  and  military  honors  performed.  The  best  possible  care  was 
taken  by  his  military  ftiends  to  preserre  the  body.  It  was  sent  home  under 
the  care  of  Lieutenant  Wing,  attended  by  Henry  Pleasants,  with  all  hia 
effects  and  his  horse ;  and  arrived  in  Boston  on  Monday,  the  lat  of  May, 
a  few  hours  before  his  sister  was  committed  to  the  tomb.  The  body  was 
taken  to  the  same  tomb  on  Thursday,  the  4th  of  May,  from  Mr.  Paige's 
house,  in  Summer  Street,  under  a  military  escort,  and  attended  by  rela- 
tives and  friends;  a  most  appropriate  and  fervent  religious  aeryioe  haimg 
heen  performed,  at  the  house,  by  Eev.  Mr.  Lothrop.  Mr.  Blatchford,  Mr. 
Jaudon,  and  Mr.  Draper,  caiae  from  Kew  York  to  attend  the  funeral, 

"  On  the  loth  of  May  I  planted  two  weeping  elms  on  the  lawn,  in 
front  of  the  house  at  Maishiield,  as  a  kind  of  memorial  to  the  memory  of  a 
lost  son  and  daughter.  They  are  to  be  called  '  The  Brother  and  Sister ; ' 
there  being  present  myself  and  wife,  and  my  son,  Daniel  Fletcher  Web- 
ster, and  wife,  and  my  daughter's  two  eldest  children,  viz.,  Caroline  Le 
Roy  Appleton  and  Samuel  Appleton.  My  daughter  left  five  children, 
viz.,  Caroline  Lo  Eoy,  Samuel,  Julia  Frances,  Daniel  Webster,  and  Con- 
stance Mary. 

"  Edward  Webster  was  never  maiiied,  Charles  B.  Haddock  and  Mary 
Anne  Sanborn,  iull  cousins  of  the  deceased,  were  present  at  their  funerals. 
Two  other  full  cousins  are  living,  viz.,  Mrs.  Alice  B.  Whipple,  of  Brook- 
lyn, New  York,  and  Mrs.  Emily  Webstw,  of  Boscawen,  New  Hampghire, 

"  Written  at  Marshfield,  May  II,  1848. 

"Dahibl  WkSstbb." 

The  inaeriptioiis,  afterward  placed  by  Mr.  "Webster  on  the 
moiimnents  erected  near  his  family  tomb,  at  iTarehfleld,  and 
now  before  me  in  Ms  handwriting,  ai'e  these : 

GRACE   FLETOHBE   WEBSTER, 

BoRK,  Jamuary  16,  1181. 

Died,  Janvary  21,  1828. 

Aged  41  years, 

"BloBsod  are  the  pare  in  heart,  for  they  Bball  aae  God." 

GBAOE    PLETOBER   WEBSTER, 
itoEN,  April  29,  ISIO, 
Died,  Janiiarif  23,  1817. 

CHARLES  WEBSTER, 
Born,  December  31,  1822. 
Pied,  December  18,  1824. 

Aged  2  years. 
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MAJOR    EDWARD   WEBSTER, 
EopiW,  Ja!;/  20,  1820. 
Died,  in  Mexico,  Janwari/  33,  1848. 
Aged  28  years. 

JULIA  WEBSTER    APPLETON, 

BoKS,  January  16,  1318. 

Died,  AprU  28,  1848. 

Aged  30  years. 

"Let  me  go,  tor  lie  dftj  breoketh." 

JUJ.14  W.  Appleton, 

CONSTANCE    MARY   APPLETON, 

Born,  Miy  30,  1841. 

Died,  March  15,  1849. 

Aged  2  years.' 


But  the  statesman  cannot  linger  at  tlie  tomb.  There  is  a  coun- 
try, there  are  duties  stretching  far  in  their  relations  to  the  pres- 
ent and  the  future,  which  command  him,  not  to  forget,  but  yet 
not  to  be  borne  down  by  private  griefe.  In  religious  resignation 
and  in  the  power  of  aelf-eontrol,  Mr.  Webster's  character  was 
endowed  equally  with  his  intellectual  gifts.  It  was  not  alone 
from  the  teachings  of  philosophy,  drawn  from  a  great  experience 
of  what  our  human  life  is,  that  he  was  able  to  derive  the  calm- 
'  This  cbild  of  Mrs.  Appleton  died  in  the  year  following  tlio  death  of  its  niotlior. 
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nesa  which  he  now  needed.  He  was  a  firm  believer  in  revealed 
as  well  as  in  iiatnral  religion.  No  one  can  doubt  tbie,  who  has 
followed  through  the  narrative  of  his  life,  and  h^  observed  how 
his  religious  tenderness  was  always  the  deepest  chord  in  hie 
moral  nature,  answering  immediately  and  naturally  to .  the 
touch  of  aflietion.  Nor  was  there  any  parade,  or  any  purpose 
to  stand  as  an  example,  in  any  thing  that  he  said  or  wrote  on 
such  occasions. 

He  was  too  great  to  aat  a  part  of  any  kind ;  and  it  may  be 
taken  as  a  certainty  that,  if  he  had  not  fully  believed  and  felt 
all  that  he  ever  said  or  wrote  on  such  subjects,  it  would  never 
have  come. from  him. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  say  that  the  deaths  of  his  children,  and 
the  contemplation  of  his  own,  which  was  now  much  mingled 
with  hie  thoughts,  produced  any  change  in  him.  He  had  long 
ceased  to  act  from  mere  personal  ambition,  even  if  it  is  true  of 
him  that  he  had  ever  bo  acted.  He  had  long  known  that  he 
etood  in  a  peculiar  relation  to  the  people  of  this  country  ;  that 
there  was  a  certain  work  to  be  done  for  the  preservation  of  our 
political  institutions,  by  endeavoring  to  save  us  from  sectional 
collisions,  disunion,  and  civil  strife;  and  that  this  could  be 
done,  and  only  done,  by  preserving  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  as  we  received  it  from  its  founders.  In  this  he 
was  now  to  labor,  while  bis  day  lasted.  His  own  personal  for- 
tunes as  an  American  statesman  were  identified  with  tliia 
great  purpose  of  his  life.  If  public  measures  and  popular  action 
were  destined  to  choose  the  ways  of  wisdom,  his  wish  to  be 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Government  would  be  gratified,  li- 
we  were  to  be  swept  along  the  dark  road  to  disunion  and  civil 
war,  the  sam.e  causes  which  were  to  give  us  that  fatal  impulse 
wonld  prevent  the  attainment  of  any  personal  wish  of  his, 
Wlien  he  turned,  therefore,  from  tlio  grav^  of  his  children  a 
sadder,  he  did  not  need  to  become  a  wiser,  man,  in  relation  to 
the  objects  for  which  he  lived ;  or  a  better  one  in  relation  to 
the  public  duties  that  it  remained  to  him  to  perform.  As  soon 
as  the  state  of  his  feelings  would  permit  he  returned  to  Washing- 
ton, and  was  again  in  his  place  in  the  Senate  on  the  29th  of  May. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  recur  to  what  had  taken  place  in  the 
political  world  before  and  during  his  absence  from  WasMngton ; 
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ae  we  are  now  to  mark  another  of  the  grand  erroj^  of  the 
Whig  party  in  their  relation  to  Mr.  Webster ;  at  tho  same  time 
one  that  waa  also  an  error  in  their  treatment  of  the  questions 
growing  out  of  the  Mexican  War. 

It  had  long  heen  apparent  that  the  Administration  of  Mr. 
Polt  intended  by  that  war  to  acquire  ISew  Mexico  ant!  Upper 
California ;  and  even  before  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe-Hidal- 
go was  projected,  as  the  means  of  compelling  a  surrender  of 
those  territories,  it  was  known  to  all  men  that  Mr.  Webster's 
position  was  that  of  unyielding  opposition  to  this  result.  He 
would  have  had  a  peace,  as  we  have  seen,  bnt  peace  without 
the  addition  to  the  Union  of  new  States  or  Territories.  In 
every  view,  therefore,  whether  of  the  highest  political  expedi- 
ency or  of  mere  party  tactics,  it  should  have  been  the  poKcy  of 
the  Whigs  to  plant  themselves  firmly  upon  this  principle.  It 
was  well  known  that  the  object  of  these  acquisitions  waa  to  in- 
crease still  further  the  number  of  slave  States,  and  that  it  was 
expected  that  these  "new  regions  would  become  slaveholding. 
Whether  this  expectation  was  well  or  ill  founded,  it  was  clearly 
to  be  seen  that  their  addition  to  the  Union  would  give  rise  to  a 
question  respecting  the  further  extension  of  slavery.  Through- 
out the  North,  therefore,  a  well-organized  and  long-established 
party  like  the  Whigs,  taking  such  agi-ound  as  that  occupied  by 
Mr.  Webster,  and  making  him  its  candidate  for  the  presidency, 
would  have  had  strong  reasons  to  expect  success ;  and,  even  in 
the  South,  Mr.  Webster's  conservative  opinions,  his  steady  fidel- 
ity to  the  laws  of  the  land,  his  known  hostility  to  any  inter- 
ference with  slavery  as  it  existed,  constitutionally,  in  the  States, 
and  his  wise  disinclination  to  open  new  sectional  questions, 
might  have  been  expected  to  overcome  the  wishes  and  plans 
of  those  who  were  pursuing  the  hazardous  and, unjustifiable 
course  of  defending  slavery  by  attempting  to  increase  its  politi- 
cal power.  It  was  of  the  utmost  consequence,  moreover,  to 
the  future  welfare  of  the  Union,  to  prevent  t!ie  promotion  in 
the  North  of  a  purely  sectional  party,  based  solely  on  opposi- 
tion to  slavery. 

Bat,  in  the  first  place,  the  Whigs  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  were  not  unanimous  in  their  opposition  to  the  treaty  by 
which  the  Administration  proposed  to  make  a  peace.     In  the 
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next  place,  a  large  body  of  the  leading  men  in  the  Whig  party 
supposed  that  the  popularity  of  General  Taylor,  consequent 
upon  his  brilliant  services  in  the  war,  rendered  him  the  most 
"  available  "  candidate  for  the  presidency  whom  they  could  se- 
lect. Knowing  very  little  respecting  his  real  fitness  for  the  of- 
fice, or  even  his  political  views,  and  turning  wholly  aside  from 
the  great  question  of  principle  and  public  policy  that  demanded 
then'  consideration,  these  persons  were  ready  to  incur  serious 
hazards,  in  the  idea  that  the  popular  enthusiasm  for  a  military 
chief  was  more  certain  to  bring  their  party  into  power  than  the 
merits  and  claims  and  long  public  services  of  the  moat  eminent 
statesmen  connected  with  their  organization.  It  happened, 
therefore,  that  when  the  time  drew  near  for  the  assembling  of  a 
Whig  National  Convention  to  nominate  candidates  for  the  pres- 
idency and  the  vice-presidency,  this  class  of  politicians  con- 
ceived the  idea  that  if  Mr,  "Webster  would  consent  to  be  nomi- 
nated for  the  second  office,  with  General  Taylor  for  the  fii«t,  a 
ticket  of  "  great  strength  "—to  um  the  language  current  on  Buch 
occasions — would  be  presented.  On  Mr.  Webster  himself  this 
plan  was  much  pressed,  by  the  suggestion  tha£  it  was  the  best 
mode  to  secure  the  present  triumph  of  the  Whig  party,  and  his 
ovra  election  as  President  at  the  next  following  term.  But  it  re- 
ceived no  countenance  from  him ;  not  only  because  it  was  iu 
truth  a  personal  indignity,  but  because  it  was  not  and  could  not 
be  known  what  would  be  the  character  of  General  Taylor's  Ad- 
ministration in  reference  to  the  questions  connected  with  the 
iscorporation  into  the  Union  of  the  territories  that  were  to  be 
severed  from  Mexico.  Mr.  Webster,  moreover,  strongly  disap- 
proved of  tlie  selection  of  military  men  for  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  especially  in  cases  whore  there  was 
nothing  but  military  success  and  reputation  to  cause  the  selec- 
tion. He  never  did  any  thing,  or  would  consent  to  do  any 
thing,  signifying  his  previous  assent  to  the  nomination  of  Gen- 
eral Taylor  as  the  candidate  of  the  Whig  party. 

In  this  state  of  things,  an  occurrence  took  place  in  the  city 
of  N'ew  York  in  the  month  of  Febnary  (1848),  which  had  an 
unhappy  influence  in  preventing  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster by  the  Whig  National  Convention  which  assembled  in  the 
following  Juue.     Mr,  Clay,  it  was  supposed,  intended  to  have 
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his  name  brought  before  the  convention  aa  a  competitor  for  the 
nomination.  As  a  means  of  counteracting  the  plans  of  Mr. 
Clay's  friends  among  the  "Whigs,  certain  gentlemen  of  influence 
and  consideration  in  that  party,  well  known  to  he  personal  and 
political  Mends  of  Mr.  Webster,  incautiously,  and  without  con- 
sultation with  hira,  placed  their  signatures  to  a  paper  calling  a 
popular  meeting  in  favor  of  the  nomination  of  General  Taylor. 
Ab  a  political  movement,  to  be  participated  in  by  persons  who 
desired  the  nomination  of  Mr.  "Webster,  this  meeting  was  an 
obvious  blunder.  "What  he  thought  of  it  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  letter,  addressed  by  him  to  one  of  his  intimate  fnends, 
who  had  written  to  him  to  explain  its  purpose ; 

"  Jaiimiry  30, 1843. 

"Mt  deab  Sir:  I  have  received  your  letter  of  Friday  erening.  It 
■would  bo  wrong  in  me  not  to  say  that  I  felt  surprise  at  the  publication 
of  the  call  for  a  meeting  in  New  York,  and  the  names  snbjoined. 

"I  cannot,  bj  writing,  say  all  I  could  wish  to  say  on  the  subject.  I  do 
not  question  at  all  the  motiTes  of  the  gentiemen,  nor  complain  at  all  of 
not  being  consulteii.  But  I  fear  the  step  will  turn  out  to  be  a  mistake, 
and  I  will  state  in  few  words  the  grounds  of  my  apprehension. 

"There  are  hundreds  and  thousands  of  Whigs  who  are  sober-minded 
and  religious,  who  will  not  vote  for  a  candidate,  bronght  forward  only 
because  of  his  successful  fighting  in  this  war  against  Mexico.  Mr.  Clay  ia 
Btill  a  candidate,  and  will  be  so ;  and  many  Whigs  will  flock  to  his  standard, 
nnwillingly,  perhaps,  but  yet  they  will  do  so,  if  no  other  Whig  candidate 
he  i^t  prominent  eaxept  Oeiwrai  Taylm: 

"  There  will  be  a  Whig  couTention ;  and,  if  things  go  on  ia  their  present 
course,  when  the  convention  eomes,  there  will  be  no  leading  candidate  bnt 
Mr.  Clay  and  General  Taylor;  and  unless  the  latter  should,  in  the  mean 
time,  come  out  clearly  and  distinctly,  with  an  avowal  of  Whig  principles, 
which,  I  think,  he  is  not  likely  to  do,  Mr,  Clay  will,  most  certainly,  be 
nominated.  My  impression,  therefore,  is  strong  that  this  proceeding  in 
New  York  is  calculated,  instead  of  weakening,  very  much  to  strengthen, 
Mr.  Clay's  chances. 

"It  seems  to  me  obvious  enough  that  a  more  promising  state  of  things 
would  have  existed,  if  the  gentlemen  concerned  in  this  call  had  takes 
another  course,  or  even  if  they  had  done  nothing.  Mr.  Clay's  prospects 
are,  in  my  opinion,  at  this  moment,  decidedly  T)rightening.  In  all  this, 
however,  I  may  be  mistaken. 

"  Yours  always  truly, 

"Dabibl  Wbbstbb. 

"  To  Mr.  Blatchford." 
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As  Mr.  Webster  had  predicted,  when  tlie  convention  assem- 
bled at  Philadelpliia  in  the  following  June,  General  Taylor 
and  Mr.  Clay  were  found  to  be  the  leading  candidates,  and 
the  latter  had  neai-ly  as  many  supporters  as  the  former,'  But 
Mr.  Clay  had  been  twice  defeated  before  the  people,  and  it  waa 
the  general  judgment  of  the  party  that  he  could  not  be  elected, 
if  he  were  to  be  nominated.  Gi^neral  Scott  had  also  a  consider- 
able body  of  friends  in  this  convention,  but  there  was  no  period 
in  the  canvass  prior  to  its  assembling  when  his  name  could 
have  been  carried  before  that  body  vrith  any  prospect  of  suc- 
cess. K  the  proper  steps  had  been  ta]ten,  therefore,  before  the 
meeting  of  the  convention,  to  keep  Mr.  Webster's  name  promi- 
nently before  the  public  as  the  pei^on  who  ought  to  receive  the 
nomination,  neither  Mr.  Clay  nor  General  Scott  would  have 
commanded  on  the  first  balloting  the  votes  which  they  received ; 
for,  when  the  delegations  came  together.  General  Taylor  waa 
the  choice  of  much  less  than  a  majority  of  them,  and,  of  those 
who  were  found  voting  for  Mr.  Clay  and  General  Scott,  many 
might  have  been  sent  under  instructions  to  vote  for  Mr.  Web- 
ster, or  have  been  personally  inclined  to  do  so,  if  his  own 
friends  had  pursued  from  the  first  a  different  course.  On  the 
assembling  of  the  convention,  when  it  was  found  that  Mr. 
Clay  and  General  Scott  would  respectively  receive  votes  which 
in  the  aggregate  would  exceed  those  likely  to  he  cast  for  Gen- 
eral Taylor,  some  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Webster,  from  'New 
York  and  other  States  out  of  New  England,  adopted  a  line  of 
action  which  resulted  in  the  nomination  of  General  Taylor,  but 
without  Mr.  Webster's  concurrence.  Having  received  a  letter 
from  him,  written  from  Washington,  tirmly  declining  to  be 
nominated  as  Vice-President,  these  gentlemen  determined  to 
support  General  Taylor  for  the  presidency,"  Their  re^ons,  as 
appears  from  a  letter  written  by  one  of  them  at  the  time,  in 
order  to  explain  to  Mr.  Webster  the  grounds  of  tlieir  action, 
appeared  to  have  been  these  : 

'  On  tbe  first  ballot  General  Tajlor  for  Mr.  Webster,  and  did  not  at  all  concnr 

reoeived  one  hundred  and  eleven  votra,  in  tbe  course  of  hla  friends  in  that  body 

and  Mr.  Cla^  received  ninetj- seven.  from  other  States.    The  member  of  tbe 

'  Tbe  *fo3Bachu8etts   delegation  are  Maasaobusetts  delegation  wbo  did  not 

not  included  in  the  observations  made  vote  with  hia   colleagues   came  to  the 

in  the  text.     Those  geotleroen,  with  one  convention  originally  aa  a  supporter  oi 

eiception,  continued  throughout  to  vote  General  Taylor. 
61 
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1.  Tliat  their  party  could  eiieceed  witli  General  Taylor  as  a 
candidate,  and  with  no  one  else. 

2.  That  General  Taylor's  political  sentiments  were  those 
of  the  Whigs. 

3.  That  if  General  Taylor  should  become  President,  Mr. 
Webster  and  his  opinions  would  he  respected  and  regarded  in 
the  administration  of  the  Government. 

i.  That  if  the  friends  of  Hr.  Webster  were  to  insist  per- 
tinaciously on  his  nomination,  Mr.  Clay  would  become  the 
nominee ;  and  if  Mr.  Clay  were  elected  President,  Mr.  Webster 
and  bis  services  to  the  country  would  be  dispensed  with  by  the 
men  in  power. 

In  all  this  there  was  very  little  tliat  was  sound  or  wise.  It 
might  be  true  that  the  Whigs  could  elect  General  Taylor,  if  no 
regard  was  to  be  paid  to  the  great  questions  which  ought  to 
have  been  put  at  issue,  and  if  "  successful  fighting"  was  to  be 
made  the  ground  for  placing  him  in  the  ofBee  of  President. 
But,  if  a  public  policy,  founded  on  principle,  had  been  dis- 
tinctly enunciated  by  this  convention,  and  its  candidate  had 
been  a  fit  representative  of  that  poHey,  there  was  no  good 
reason  for  assuming  defeat  as  a  foregone  conclusion.  It  might 
be  true  that  General  Taylor  could  be  vaguely  called  a  "  Whig ; " 
but  it  was  a  matter  of  some  consequence  to  have  it  understood 
what  was  meant  by  that  term,  since  there  was  a  great  body  of 
men  hitherto  acting  as  Whigs,  who,  if  they  could  not  have  what 
they  regarded  as  Whig  principles  represented  by  that  organiza- 
tion, would  sooner  or  later  give  efieot  to  them  through  another. 
It  might  be  true,  that  if  Mr.  Clay  were  to  become  President, 
Mr.  Webster's  services  to  the  country  would  not  be  asked  for 
in  any  prat  of  administration ;  but,  whatever  may  have  been 
General  Taylor's  personal  feelings  toward  Mr.  Webster,  it 
was  no  more  certain  that  the  men  who  were  seeking  to  make 
him  President  would  desire  or  consent  to  his  following  the 
advice  of  Mr,  Webster,  than  it  was  that  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Clay  would  seek  to  have  Mr.  Webster  included  in  his  coun- 
cils. 

In  short,  the  result  of  this  balancing  of  political  chances,  by 
gentlemen  who  were  some  of  Mr.  Webster's  "  oldest  and  most 
ardent  friends,"  evinced  the  unsoundness  of  their  calculations 
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in  all  respects  but  one.  That  General  Taylor  could  be  elected 
President  on  the  mere  furore  of  popular  admiration  for  the 
Bterling  qualities  as  an  oiScer  which  he  had  exhibited  in  the 
Mexican  War,  and  on  a  general  conviction  of  his  personal 
honesty,  turned  out  to  be  true.  But  the  party  which  made 
him  its  candidate  relied  on  nothing  else  when  they  made  the 
nomination.  The  convention,  after  his  nomination  was  de- 
clared, steadily  refused  to  make  any  declaration  of  principles ; ' 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  this  election  settled  nothing  in 
regard  to  the  momentous  questions  involved  in  the  results  of  the 
Mexican  War.  It  left  the  Whig  party  in  possession  of  the  Gov- 
ernment without  any  declared  policy  on  these  subjects ;  and  it 
consequently  increased  the  peril  of  the  formation  of  a  third 
party,  whose  opinions,  feelings,  and  action,  on  the  subject  of 
slavery  would  confine  their  organization  to  the  North,  and 
introduce  for  the  first  time  in  our  history  a  purely  sectional 
party. 

Although  Congresa  continued  in  session,  Mr.  Webster  left 
Washington  soon  after  the  middle  of  June,  to  pa^  a  portion  of 
the  summer  at  Marshfield.  The  action  of  the  Wiiig  Conven- 
tion created  for  him  one  of  those  embarrassments  which  states- 
men in  very  eminent  positions  must  often  meet ;  one  in  which 
it  is  necessary  to  decide,  under  a  sense  of  great  responsibility, 
what  course  to  pursue  among  alternatives  none  of  which  is  free 

'  Tbe  following  were  the  ballotinga  PreBMent,  as  "  Whigs ;  "  but  what  con- 
in  the  Philadelphia  Whig  ConTention  gf  Btituted  Whig  principles  was  left  to  be 
1848 :  defined  luicoriiing  to  the  personal  auil 
^    E>sit.a.    i%M.    fiuHi.  i(,(.gi  riews  of  the  votera.    Now,  the  real 

^^' '^       m       ^^       %  queelion  by  which  this  course  of  conduct 

Scott'...'.'.'...  43         49         M         63  should  be  judged,  is,  not  what  one  or 

J^bBtor mt        ^        '^        ^  another  person  in  the  North  or  the  South 

^^^- a  1         _         _  would  have  called  the  political  princi- 

—       —       —       —  plea  of  the  Whig  party,  but  what  ought 

Total STB       S80       319       2T9  to  have  been  adopted  by  that  party,  in 

Several  attempts  were  made  h)  have  that  crisis  of  our  national  affeirs,  as  their 

the  conTention  declare  by  resolution  that  public  policy. 

die  nomination  must  be  accepted  as  a  Mr.  Webster  had  very  clearly  indi- 

"  Whig "  nomination,  if  at  all ;  and  one  catect   what    that   policy  ought  to  be. 

effort  was  made  to  define  "  Whig  prin-  But  his  doctrine  woa  thought  to  be  of 

cip!ea  "  as  "  no  exteneioa  of  slavery — no  less  consequence,  in  the  political  field, 

ftcqnisiUon  of  foreign  territory— protec-  than  the  "  availabiiity  "  of  Genera!  Tay- 

tion  to  American  industry,  and  oppoai-  !or. 

tion  te  Exeeutiye  usurpation."    But  these  Consequences  atrctchiag  very  far  into 

propositions  were  ruled   to  be  </ui  of  the  future,  and  fatal  to  the  welfare  of 

DTVfer.     General   Taylor   was   ncminaled  both   sections   of  the  country,   ensued 

for  Preaidenl,  and  Mr.  Fillmore  for  Vice-  from  this  mistake,  as  we  now  know. 
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from  olDJection.  Tiie  power  to  make  such  a  decision,  and  in 
making  it  to  maintain  that  higher  consistency  which  yields 
some  minor  opinions  for  objects  of  great  public  concern,*  was 
one  of  the  strongest  attributes  of  Mr.  Webster's  character. 
When  he  had  reached  a  decision,  on  such  occasions,  he  did 
not  act  as  a  mere  politician,  sheltenng  himself  in  silence  and 
leaving  his  motives  to  be  inferred.  He  always  assigned  his 
reasons,  placing  them  in  the  public  judgment  for  the  present 
and  the  future.  He  now  had  to  determine  whether  lie  should 
retire  altogether  from  public  life,  or  advocate  the  election  of 
General  Taylor,  That  he  must  do  the  one  or  the  other,  seemed 
to  him  quite  clear ;  and  that  these  were  the  real  alternatives, 
we  can  now  see  with  equal  clearness.  For  the  question  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  "Webster  by  the  nomination  of  General  Taylor 
was,  whether  he  should  withhold  from  the  country  his  advice 
and  influence,  making  no  effort  still  to  aiFect  public  measures 
by  acting  with  the  party  to  which  he  belonged,  or  whether  he 
should  do  what  he  could  to  correct  the  errors  of  that  party  by 
still  endeavoring  to  cause  his  own  principles  to  prevail  in  the 
public  councils.  It  was  most  manifest  Siat,  during  the  next 
four  years,  the  questions  produced  by  the  result  of  the  Mexican 
War  would  be  decided;  and  that  Mr,  Webster's  presence  in 
some  department  of  the  Government  would  be  of  the  utmost 
consequence. 

To  be  silent,  and  to  allow  it  to  be  inferred  that  he  was  will- 
ing to  see  the  candidate  of  the  Democratic  party  elected,  and 
the  op  n  la  wed  policy  of  that  party  to  prevail,  was  out 
of  tl      I      t  To  remain  in  the  Senate,  and  yet  to  make 

no  efl  1 1  u  lis  own  opinions  to  be  regarded  by  the  party 
with  wl  lie  hai  long  been  connected,  in  case  that  party 
should   ^  In  the  election,  was  an   equally  impracticable 

course.  To  untenanee  the  breaking  up  of  the  Whig  party, 
and  to  consent  that  its  elements  and  forces  should  be  merged 
in  a  new  political  organization  that  could  exercise  no  influence 
in  any  Southern  State,  was  to  incur  the  hazard  of  indirectly 
promoting  the  success  of  the  Democratic  candidate.  The  real 
issue  before  the  country  was,  whether  General  Cass,  the  candi- 
date of  the  Democratic  party,  or  General  Taylor,  the  candidate 
of  the  "Whigs,  should  be  elected   President.     In    the   former 
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event,  tbe  whole  foice  of  tlie  Adminietration  would  be  thrown 
in  favor  of  the  creation  of  new  slave  States ;  in  the  latter, 
something  might  be  done  to  prevent  this  result.  Among  all 
the  numerous  letters  which  Mr.  Webster  received  at  this  time, 
I  have  found  none  that  .so  accurately  touches  the  question  of 
duty  which  Mr.  Webster  had  to  decide,  as  tlie  following  from 
iIr.BeiTien,of  Georgia,  the  Southern  Senator  who  had  hitherto 
steadily  endeavored  to  prevent  the  mischiefs  that  were  to  ensue 
from  the  acquisition  of  new  teridtory. 


"JtmOe,  1948,  Priaay. 

"Mtcbak  Sir;  The  present  aspect  of  oar  political  affairs  may  per- 
haps authorize  this  brief  note. 

"  Tou  are  aware  that,  from  the  moment  when  the  Wliig  party  of  the 
Senate  faltered  in  the  discharge  of  what  I  suppose  to  bo  its  plain  and 
obvious  duty  in  the  matter  of  the  Mexican  treaty,  I  hare  not  been  san- 
gainelnmy  hopes  ofsncceaa  in  the  present  canvass.  By  our  'faltering 'on 
that  occasion,  I  thought  we  had  lost  an  opportunity  of  putting  the  party 
on  vantage-ground,  which  would  have  enabled  ns  to  select  our  candidate 
for  the  presidency,  with  a  just  reference  to  his  merits  and  qualiflcationa, 
and  not  solely  on  the  ground  of  hia  supposed  '  availability.'  And  when  the 
convention  had  determined  to  put  aside  the  claims  of  one  who  had  borne 
their  standard,  because  victory  had  not  crowned  their  efforts,  1  thought 
that  the  righte  of  our  Northein  friends  ought  to  have  been  respected.  I 
am  not,  therefore,  among  those  who  'rejoice  with  exceeding  joy,'  at  the 
result  of  its  deliberations.  But  the  die  is  cast— and  the  question  between 
the  nominee  of  the  Democracy  and  General  Taylor  is  one  on  which  I 
think  no  Whig  ought  to  hesitate.  I  am  equally  sure  that  any  division 
among  ourselves  will  ba  fatal  to  our  success,  and  that,  witliout  the  cordial 
cooperation  of  New  England,  we  cannot  succeed.  Your  position  enables 
you  to  exercise  v/ith  that  portion  of  our  countrymen  the  juat  influence 
which  acknowledged  talent,  undoubted  patriotism,  and  unwavering  devo- 
tion to  those  great  conservative  principles  which  thej  as  well  as  we  have 
cherished,  cannot  fell  to  command. 

"Public  opinion  will  not  allow  you  to  remain  inactive,  and  the  earliest 
demonstration  will  be  the  most  efficient.  If  your  situation  is  thus  respon- 
sible, it  is  also  not  without  its  advantages.  The  South  is,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, answerable  for  the  present  position  of  the  party ;  and  that  man  who, 
in  this  hour  of  need,  shall  effectually  contribute  to  the  successful  issue  of 
the  adventurous  experiment  in  which  they  have  involved  tis,  cannot  fail  to 
be  gratefully  remembered  by  them.  If,  as  I  hope  and  believe,  the  unhappy 
question  which  fanatics  and  minor  politicians  are  constantly  thrusting  into 
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our  councils  shall  be  disposed  of  within  the  nest  four  years,  1  tMnk  there 
is  no  portion  of  the  Union  in  which  your  talents  and  public  services  will 
be  more  and  more  justly  appreciated  than  that  with  which  my  local  posi- 
tion renders  me  most  intimately  conyersant. 

"I  am,  dear  air,  Tery  respectfully  and  truly,  yours, 

"Jno,  Macphbhsok  Bekbjek. 

"To  Hon.  Daniel  Webster." 

Mr.  "Webeter,  however,  did  not  decide  hastily  what  course 
to  pnrsue.  He  remained  in  New  England  until  the  month  of 
August,  "w-ith  what  feelings,  in  regard  to  public  affairs,  may  he 
seen  from  the  following  letter : 


"BOBTOB,  Ju^^/Sl,  IMS. 

"  My  iiEAH  Stb  ;  I  received  youi's  of  tlio  IStli  last  evening,  on  my  return 
from  New  Hampshire. 

"My  health  is  good,  and,  if  the  weather  is  not  too  oppressive,  I  intend 
going  to  Washington  next  week. 

"  But,  really,  I  feel  no  disposition  to  make  a  speech.  In  the  first  place, 
I  have  nothing  new  to  say ;  in  the  nest,  I  am  so  much  disgusted  with  our 
Northern  politicians,  Whigs  and  all,  that  I  am  out  of  all  humor  of  making 
fiirther  effort.  We  are  wise  '  behind  the  hand.'  We  lock  the  stable  fast 
after  the  steed  is  safely  off,  with  the  thief  on  his  back. 

"  I  see  no  longer  any  important  practical  question.  There  will  be  no 
Blavea  in  Oregon  or  California,  and  all  that  part  of  New  Mexico,  where 
slaves  could  be  employed,  will  probably  be  made  part  of  Texas.  The 
annexation  of  Texas  did  the  biidness  mainly,  and  the  ratification  of  Mr. 
Polk's  treaty  with  Mexico  has  finished  what  remained.  I  have  steadily 
resisted  all  annesation  and  all  acquisition,  but  there  are  those  who  would 
have  territory,  or  pretended  that  they  must  take  it.  I  feel  much  inclined  to 
leave  it  to  them  to  say  what  they  will  do  with  it,  now  that  they  have  got  it. 

"  You  need  not  fear  that  I  shall  vote  for  any  '  compromises,'  or  do  any 
thing  inconsistent  with  the  past.  But,  as  to  new  efforts,  I  cannot  see  that 
I  am  called  upon  to  make  them.  The  counsels  of  others  have  been  fol- 
lowed, and  it  is  but  reasonable  that  Uiey  should  work  out  from  them  their 
proper  results  themselves.  At  any  rate,  I  am  tired,  and  since  I  do  not  see 
now  pending,  especially  since  the  report  of  the  Oregon  Comndttee,  any 
question  of  great  practical  importance  to  the  country,  I  am  disposed  to 
indulge  a  little  my  desire  for  quiet  and  silence. 

"  Yours,  always  very  truly, 

"  Damibl  Webstek." 

But,  soon  after  ho  arrived  in  Wasl^ington,  certain  occur- 
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rences  rendered  it  necessary  for  Tiim  to  break  the  silence  in 
whicli  he  desired  for  the  present  to  remain.  A  bill  for  the 
organization  of  a  government  for  the  Territory  of  Oregon  came 
from  the  Houee  of  Eepresentatives,  and,  while  it  was  pend- 
ing in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Douglas  caused  an  amendment  to  be 
adopted,  by  which  the  "Missouri  Compromise"  was  revived, 
and  declared  to  be  "in  full  force  and  binding  for  the  future 
organization  of  the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  in  the  same 
sense,  and  with  the  same  understanding,  with  which  it  was 
originally  adopted." 

The  effect  of  this  was  to  declare  that,  nortli  of  the  parallel 
of  36°  30',  slavery  should  he  prohibited,  and  that,  south  of  that 
line,  new  Territories  might  be  organized,  in  which  slavery  could 
be  established.  The  House  disagreed  in  this  amendment,  and 
the  question  then  came  whether  the  Senate  should  recede  from 
it.  Mr,  Webster  at  once  entered  into  this  discussion,  and  what 
he  said  ie  contained  in  the  fifth  volume  of  his  Works.'  Having 
pointed  out  that  the  amendment  was  not  gennane  to  the  object 
of  the  bill,  which  was  simply  to  roake  a  territorial  government 
for  Oregon,  he  reiterated  hia  opinions  respecting  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  slavery  in  its  various  political  relations.  That  the  Con- 
stitution recognized  a  particular  description  of  slavei-y  iii  cer- 
tain Stat^  hehngvng  to  the  Union  at  the  irnne  of  its  adoption, 
and  gave  to  those  States  a  right  to  have  the  slaves  included  in 
a  certain  ratio  in  the  basis  of  representation  in  the  lower  House 
of  Congress  ;  that  this  was  consented  to  on  the  understanding 
tliat,  in  the  northwestern  territory,  slavery  would  not  be  allowed 
to  be  introduced,  and  that  there  would  be  no  acquisition  of  ter- 
ritory to  be  made  into  new  States  on  the  Southern  frontier 
of  the  country,  either  hy  cession  or  conquest,  he  held  to  be 
plain  historical  facts.  That  this  understanding  required  that 
slavery,  as  it  existed  in  States  then  in  the  Union,  should  not 
be  interfered  with  on  the  one  hand ;  and,  on  the  other,  that  the 
inequality  of  political  power,  which  it  so  far  admitted,  should 
not  he  increased  by  the  creation  of  new  slave  States,  he  main- 
tained with  equal  firmness.  But  this  original  purpose  and 
uiidei^tanding  of  the  two  sections  of  the  countiy  had  been 
broken  in  upon,  ho  said,  by  the  creation  of  five  new  slave- 

'  Worka,  T.,  302,  ct  stq. 
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holding  States,  and  but  one  free  State.  He  would  not  go 
further ;  and,  in  refusing  to  go  further,  he  did  not  consider  that 
he  was  doing  injustice,  for  he  could  not  admit  that,  because 
the  local  law  of  a  slave  State  recognized  slaves  ^ajproperiyj  the 
citizens  of  such  a  State  could  claim  a  right  to  carry  that  local 
law  into  the  Ten'itories  of  the  United  States,  and  there  demand 
a  recognition  as  property  of  that  which  is  not  regarded  as  such 
by  the  general  law  of  the  world.  With  respect  to  the  constitu- 
tional power  of  Congress,  to  declare  its  will  on  this  subject  of 
the  introduction  of  slaves  into  the  Territories,  he  said  he  liad  no 
doubt  whatever.  He  concluded  by  declaring  that  he  should 
consent  to  no  extension  of  the  area  of  slavery  upon  this  con- 
tinent, nor  to  any  increase  of  slave  representation  in  the  other 
House  of  Congi'css. 

The  Senate  receded  from  its  amendment.  But  what  had 
occurred  revealed  to  Mr.  Webster  a  still  stronger  necessity  for 
his  continuing  to  act  publicly  with  the  Whig  party,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  their  candidate  for  the  presidency  was  a 
citizen  of  a  Southern  State,  and  himself  a  slaveholder.  In  the 
first  place,  it  had  become  apparent  that  many  important  persons 
in  the  Democratic  party  stood  ready  to  sanction  the  Southern 
claim  of  a  right  to  cany  slavery  into  the  Territories.  In  the 
next  place,  the  best  mode  in  which  this  could  be  effectually 
counteracted  was  by  increasing  Northern  Whig  strength  in  the 
House  of  Eepresentatives ;  an  object  which  would  be  thwarted 
by  any  unwillingness  of  Mr.  Webster  to  use  his  influence  in  the 
North  for  the  general  success  of  the  Whig  party.  By  what  he 
said  on  the  Oregon  bill,  he  made  it  plain  to  the  friends  of  Gen- 
eral Taylor  that  he  could  not  be  included  in  the  Administration 
of  the  latter  if  it  was  not  to  act  upon  the  principles  which  Mr. 
Webster  had  always  held  and  now  reiterated ;  and,  to  the  country 
at  large,  he  made  it  equally  plain  that  it  was  not  office,  but  in- 
fluence over  public  measures  and  the  welfare  of  the  Union  that 
he  would  seek,  if  he  should  advise  the  people  to  make  General 
Taylor  President.  In  taking  this  view  of  his  duty,  and  in  finally 
deciding  to  recommend,  publicly,  the  election  of  General  Tay- 
lor, I  do  not  say  that  Mr,  Webster  did  not  incur  hazards.  The 
hazard  that  the  Administration  of  General  Taylor  would  adopt 
a  dangerous  policy  in  regard  to  the  boundary  of  Texas,  and 
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the  organization  of  the  new  Territories,  and  the  probability  that 
Mr.  Webster  would  be  misunderstood  and  misrepresented,  in 
his  own  quarter  of  the  country,  by  those  who  could  not,  or 
would  not,  look  at  the  subject  as  comprehensively  as  he  did, 
were  the  obvious  perils.  But  when  does  a  statesman  ever  act, 
in  circumstances  of  difficulty,  without  incurring  such  ha^iards  ? 
If  he  is  uot  to  aceomplisli  all  the  good  he  can,  by  choosing  the 
path  that  is  attended  with  the  least  peril,  although  it  be  at- 
tended with  some,  he  must  retire  from  public  life,  and  cease  to 
act  at  all.  Fully  believing  this  to  be  the  alternative,  Mr.  "Web- 
ster, in  the  course  of  the  autumn,  consented  to  meet  his  neigh- 
boi^  at  Marshfield,  in  the  vicinity  of  his  own  house,  and  on  hia 
own  property,  and  there  to  give  his  advice  to  his  fellow-Whigs. 
The  meeting  took  place  on  the  1st  of  September.  What  he 
was.  to  say  was,  of  course,  looked  for  with  great  interest  not 
only  in  Massachusetts,  but  throughout  the  country.  Reporters 
came  from  very  distant  press^  to  give  the  speech  to  tlieir 
public.  It  was  a  very  plain  and  perspicuous  statement  of  the 
reasons  which  governed  him  in  determining  to  vote  for  General 
Taylor,  and  in  advising  others  to  do  so,' 

It  was  of  the  utmost  consecLuence  at  this  time  to  have  it 
understood,  by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  that  this 
nomination  of  General  Taylor  had  not  been  brought  about 
— as  it  certainly  had  not  been — ^by  any  peculiarly  Southern 
interest,  or  in  order  to  secure  the  further  extension  of  slavery ; 
because,  if  General  Taylor  were  to  become  President,  it  was 
most  important  that  the  people  sliould  understand  on  what 
ground,  and  by  whom,  he  had  been  presented  for  their  suf- 
frages. 

Hence,  in  this  speech  at  Marshiield,  Mr.  Webster  showed 
distinctly  and  pointedly  that  the  movements  for  the  nomination 
of  General  Taylor  originated  chiefly  with  Northern  Whigs;  that 
these  persons  were  certainly  not  in  favor  of  the  extension  of 
slavery ;  that  tlie  sole  motive  which  actuated  them  was  the 
belief  that  General  Taylor's  popularity  as  a  successful  military 
chieftain  would  make  him  President ;  oi',  as  Mr.  Webster  ex- 
l  it,  the  "  sagacious,  wise,  far-seeing  doctrine  of  a/va&a- 
y  lay  at  the  root  of  the  whole  matter,"  Looking,  then,  to 
'  See  tilt  speech  in  Works,  ii.,  125,  elscq. 
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the  fact  tliat  G-enei'al  Taylor  had  had  no  experience  in  civil 
life,  he  said  that  "  this  case  stands  by  itself,  without  a  prece- 
dent, or  jnstiflcation  from  any  thing  in  our  previous  hiatoiy." 
This  objection,  founded  on  the  merely  military  distinctions  and 
qualifications  of  the  candidate,  ought,  in  hie  opinion,  to  have 
prevented  the  nomination.  It  wasj  he  said,  a  nomination  "  not 
fit  to  be  made." 

These  observations  gave  offence  to  some  of  General  Taylor's 
friends;  but  it  was  of  vast  consequence  to  have  the, country 
understand  that  an  Administration — whose  head  might  be 
hkely  to  deal  with  some  of  the  critical  questions  growing 
out  of  the  annexations  of  further  territory,  more  with  the 
forecast  of  a  soldier  than  with  the  forec^t  of  a  statesman — 
would  be  one  attended  with  some  peculiar  perils,  and  tliere- 
fore  one  that  Mr.  "Webster  would  feel  it  his  duty  carefully  to 
watch.  Still,  he  said  there  was  another  side  to  the  account ; 
for  he  beheved  General  Taylor  to  be  an  upright,  indepen- 
dent man ;  that  he  had  been  fairly  nominated ;  that  he  wonld 
not  plunge  the  country  into  further  wars  of  conquest ;  and 
that  the  sole  alternatives  were,  liis  election  as  the  Whig,  or  the 
election  of  General  Cass  as  the  Democratic  candidate.'  Pre- 
senting this  issue  with  great  tbrce,  Mi.  Webster  concluded  that 
the  safest,  the  only  safe,  eoui'se  to  be  followed  waa  to  insure 
the  success  of  the  Whig  party  in  the  election,  and  thereby  to 
put  it  in  the  strongest  ptsition  to  meet  the  questions  that  were 
to  arise  in  relation  to  the  newly-acquired  territories.  This,  he 
said,  could  not  be  done  if  he  and  other  Whigs  were  to  refuse 
their  votes  to  the  Whig  candidate  for  the  presidency. 

In  a  letter  written  to  his  friend  Mr.  Blatehford,  on  the  18th 
of  September,  Mr,  Webster  stated  his  precise  objects  in  mak- 
ing this  speech : 

"You  speak  kindly  of  my  speech,  and  I  shoTiid  be  glad  if  it  did  some 
good.  Of  Gourae,  there  are  many  in  your  circlo  that  it  will  not  satisfy. 
They  think  General  Taylor  is  a  miracle  of  a  man,  knowing  every  tiling, 
without  having  had  the  opportunity  of  learning  it,  and  the  fittest  man 
in   the   world,  by  a  sort  of  inspii-alion,  to   administer  a  constitutional 

'  General  Cass  and  his  party  entered  ried  to   tho  Pacific  Ocean  tlie  conaeat 

this  canvass  with  dcclamtions  in  favor  of   Congreaa   that  new   States,   formed 

of  ostablisliing  the  line  of  the  "  Missouri  soHth  of  the  parallel  of  38°  80',  might 

Compromise,"  which  would   have  car-  come  into  tho  Union  oa  slave  States. 
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government,  and  discharge  th  li'  h  t  '  il  trusts.  My  pui'poBe  in  this 
speech  Tpas  exa«tly  this :  lirat  t  m  k  t  a  lear  case  for  all  true  Whigs 
to  Tote  for  him:  second,  to  pi  m  If  a  condition  of  entire  inde- 
pendence, fearing  nothing,  a  d  h  j  g  th  ng  personally,  from  his  iail- 
ure  or  hia  success.  I  would  n  t  th  ef  flitter  either  him  or  his  more 
ardent  friends.  Thirdly,  and  m  t  esp  laliy,  to  show  the  preposterous 
conduct  of  those  Wlugs  who  mak  a  sece.  n  from  then-  party,  and  take 
service  under  Mr.  Van  Buren. 

"  I  am,  dear  sir,  very  truly,  ever  yours, 

"Damibil  Webster. 
"P.  S. — Hare  you  ever  been  to  Edgartown  and  Nantucket?    They  are 
great  places  for  bluoflsh  at  this  season  of  the  year,  as  I  am  told.    The 
hiackfish  abound  at  New  Bedford." 

How  the  speech  was  received  by  judicious  men  out  of  New 
England,  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  letter  to  Mr. 
"Webster  from  Mr.  K,  L.  Oolt,  an  eminent  private  citizen  of 
New  Jersey : 

"  f  i.TEitsoii,  3^ieni6er1Sl,  iS&. 

"Mt  dear  Sir:  I  have  read  with  great  satisfaction  yonr  admirable 
espodtioa  of  your  sentiments  on  the  great  question  of  who  shall  we  vote 
for,  for  our  nest  President,  and,  though  you  do  not  go  as  zealously  for  Tay- 
lor as  I  do,  yet  1  am  satisfied  that  your  views  will  do  more  good  in  New 
England  than  mine  would  have  done,  and  therefore  I  again  express  my 
thanks  for  your  coming  to  our  rescue.  How  much  better  and  more  hon- 
orable your  course  has  been  than  that  of  Mr,  Olay,  who  under  no  circnm- 
Btances  could  have  been  elected,  while  it  is  now  believed  that,  if  you  had 
carried  the  nomination,  you  could  have  received  amajority  of  all  the  votes. 
But  we  will  not  now  think  of  what  ought  to  have  been,  but  how  we  can 
defeat  Cass,  whose  election  I  should  look  upon  as  the  prostration  of  our 
country  for  years  to  come. 

"  I  send  to  you  a  peacock  and  hen,  and  two  Guinea  hens,  v/hich  I  hope 
wHl  arrive  safe.  I  visited  Buflalo  Fair,  and  saw  no  piga  or  other  stock  that 
I  thought  better  than  yours,  except  sheep — the  Merino  and  South-downs 
were  worthy  of  all  praise. 

"  With  great  respect,  ever  truly  yours, 

"  KoswELL  Colt. 
"  To  Hon.  Daniel  Webster." 

On  the  24th  of  October  he  delivered  another  speech  in 
Faneuil  Hall,  on  the  topics  involved  in  -the  presidential  elec- 
tion.'    He  said  of  it,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Blatchford : 
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"It  was  not  well  reported,  I  am  correcting  the  notes,  and  there  will 
be  a  reprint.  It  might  have  been  better.  In  this  sort  of  meeting,  I  am 
not  apt  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  occasion  till  the  occasion  comes. 
There  is,  therefore,  usually  no  preparation,^ 

In  the  course  of  tMs  autumn,  Mr,  Webster  was  called  to 
pronounce  a  public  eu'ogium  on  that  great  man  who  had  been 
his  intimate  friend  for  forty  years,  and  to  wlioae  intellect,  as  we 
have  seen,  lie  never  failed  to  pay  tlie  tribute  of  his  admiration 
and  gratitude.  Mr.  Jeremiah  Mason  died  in  Boston  on  the 
14th  of  October  (1848),  at  the  age- of  eighty  years.  In  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetta,  on  the  14tb  of  November, 
Mr.  Webster  delivered  the  address  concerning  Mr,  Mason 
which  is  now  embraced  in  his  collected  works.  It  was  closed 
with  the  following  impressive  passages : 

"  But,  sir,  political  eminence  and  professional  fame  fade  away  and  die 
with  all  things  earthly.  Nothing  of  character  ia  really  permanent  but 
virtue  and  personal  worth.  These  remain.  Whatever  of  excellence  is 
wrought  into  the  aoul  itself  belongs  to  both  worlds.  Eeal  goodness  does 
not  attach  itself  merely  to  this  life ;  it  points  to  another  world.  Political 
or  professional  reputation  cannot  last  forever;  but  a  conscience  void  of 
offence  before  God  and  man  is  an  inheritance  for  eternity.  Religion, 
therefore,  is  a  necessary  and  indispensable  element  in  any  great  human 
character.  There  is  no  living  without  it.  Heligion  is  the  tie  that  con- 
nects man  with  his  Creator,  and  holds  him  to  His  throne.  If  that  tie  be 
ail  sundered,  all  broken,  he  floats  away,  a  worthless  atom  in  the  universe ; 
its  proper  attractions  all  gone,  its  destiny  thwarted,  and  its  whoie  future 
nothing  but  darkness,  desolation,  and  death.  A  man  with  no  sense  of 
religious  duty  ia  he  whom  the  Scriptures  describe,  in  such  terse  but  terrific 
language,  as  living  '  without  God  in  the  world,'  Such  a  maa  is  out  of  his 
proper  being,  out  of  the  circle  of  all  his  duties,  out  of  the  circle  of  all  hia 
happiness,  and  away,  far,  tar  away,  fi-om  the  purposes  of  his  creation. 

"  A  mind  like  Mr.  Mason's,  active,  thoughtful,  penetrating,  sedate, 
could  not  but  meditate  deeply  on  the  condition  of  man  below,  and  feel  its 
resxwnsibilifies.    He  could  not  look  on  this  mighty  system — 

■  This  uuirerflal  frame,  Uiug  ff ondtous  iSIr,' 
without  feeling  that  it  was  created  and  upheld  by  an  Intelligence  to  which 
all  other  intelligences  must  be  responsible.  I  am  bound  to  say,  that  in  the 
course  of  my  life  I  never  met  with  an.  individual,  in  any  profession  or  con- 
dition of  life,  who  always  spoke,  and  always  thought,  with  such  awful  rev- 
erence of  the  power  and  presence  of  God,    No  irreverence,  no  lightness 
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even  no  too  familiar  allusion  to  Gotl  and  His  attiibatea,  ctci'  escaped  hia 
lips.  The  very  notion  of  a  Supreme  Being  was,  with  him,  made  up  of  awe 
and  solemnity.  It  filled  the  whole  of  his  great  mind  with  the  strong^t 
emotions.  A  man  like  him,  with  all  his  proper  aentimenta  and  senBihili- 
tjes  alive  iu  him,  must,  in  this  atate  of  existence,  have  somethmg  to  believe 
and  something  to  hope  for ;  or  else,  aa  life  ia  advancing  to  its  close  and 
parting,  all  is  heart-sinking  and  oppression.  Depend  upon  it,  whatever 
may  be  the  mind  of  an  old  maji,  old  age  is  only  really  happy  when,  on 
feeling  the  enjoyments  of  this  world  pass  away,  it  begina  to  lay  a  stronger 
hold  on  those  of  another. 

"Mr.  Maaon'B  religious  seatiments  and  feelings  were  the  crowning 
glories  of  his  character.  ....  Such,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  was  the  life,  and 
such  the  death,  of  Jeremiah  Mason,  For  one,  I  could  pour  out  my  heart 
like  water,  at  the  recollection  of  his  virtues  and  his  friendship,  and  in  the 
feeling  of  hia  loss.  I  woul  1  embalm  his  memory  m  my  be  t  iffections  Hia 
personal  regard,  so  long  continued  to  me  I  esteem  one  of  the  greatest 
blessings  of  my  life  and  I  hope  that  it  may  be  known  hereafter  that 
without  intermiBsion  oi  coolness  through  many  j  para  and  until  he  de 
Bcended  to  his  grave  "VTr  Maaon  and  myself  wcie  fnends 

"Mr.  Mason  died  in  old  age  not  by  a  violent  stroke  from  the  hand  of 
death,  not  by  a  sadden  rapture  ot  the  ties  of  nituip  but  by  a  gradual 
wearing  out  of  his  constitution  He  enjo  ed  mdeel  through  lile  reiaark 
able  health.  He  ta  nk  competent  esercis"  loved  the  open  air  and  nvoid 
ing  all  extreme  theories  or  practice  controUel.  his  conduct  and  habits  of 
life  by  the  rules  of  prudence  and  modeiihnn  His  death  was  therefore 
not  unlike  that  described  by  the  angel  admomihmg  Adam 


'I  sieia  It jBBi,  Bttia  Aoam,  a 
But  la  there  yet  no  other  wB 

y,  bOBides 

Tneao  painful  paeeages,  hoB 
To  fleath,  and  mli  with  oar 

:wamareome^^ 

"There  ie,  eaid Michael,  if  tlioumell  obaerre 
Tbe  mle  of 'not  loomnch,"  hy  temporaHCe  tonght, 
la  what  thou  eaf  st  and  dtink'at ;  seekiag  from  thenc 
Sue  nonrishment,  ant  glnttonons  delight ; 

So  mayet  thou  live ;  till,  like  cipa  tniit,  Uion  drop 
Into  thy  mother's  lap  ;  or  be  with  case 
Oailieced,  not  harshly  plticked  ;  fai  death  matnia. 
TblsiBoldase." 
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WITH  TOE  ADMTNISTBATION  OP  GENERAL  TATLOE — 
BEGINNING  OE  THE  SECTIONAL  CONFLICT  IN  EEGAED  TO  THE 
NEW  TEEBTIORrEa — MK.  WEBSTEK's  VIEW  OP  THE  COUEBE  PROP- 
ER   TO   BE    PUReOED DEBATES'  ON    CONSTTTDnONAL    QUESTIONS 

^BUSINESS  IK  THE   STJPEEME  COTJET DEATHS  OP  A  GEANDGHILD 

AHD  OP   ME8.   THOMAS — TISIT  TO  VIRGINIA — RETURN  TO  MAESH- 
PIELD — BXCtlESrONe. 

THE  election  of  General  Taylor,  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  occurred  in  the  month  of  November,  1848.  What 
expectations  Mr.  Wehster  then  formed  concerning  Ms  own  rela- 
tions to  the  incoming  Administration  will  he  seen  from  the 
following  letters,  written  from  Boston  before  he  went  to  attend 
the  second  session  of  the  Thirtieth  Congress. 

[to  mh.  ketchctm.] 

"  BoBTON,  XcnemMr  32, 1843. 

"  My  dear  Sir  :  The  sentiments  of  your  letter  concur,  Terj  fuily  in  the 
main,  with  my  own.  My  feelings  are  against  office  of  any  liind,  at  present ; 
but  I  tto  not  intend  to  commit  myself,  nor  indeed  to  make  up  any  opinion, 
on  any  subject,  lill  the  time  comes. 

"  In  one  respect,  I  think  a  suggestion  of  yonra  not  very  practicable.  I 
could  have  little  or  no  influence  with  an  Admini3tra,tion  of  which  I  was 
not  a  member.  Somethnes  members  of  Oongregs  obtain  an  influence  with 
the  Esecntive,  by  assiduity  and  importunity.  These  are  not  accordant 
■with  my  habits.  I  could  volunteer  no  advice ;  and  in  the  course  of  things 
my  advice  would  be  seldom  asked,  notwithstanding  that  I  might  bo  on 
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friendly  terms  ivith  tlie  President.  He  would  naturally  chiefly  rely,  either 
on  himself,  or  those  officially  near  him.     He  ought  to  do  so. 

"  The  general  result  of  nij  teflectjone,  up  to  the  present  moment,  is,  that 
it  will  he  most  expedient  for  me  to  leave  Congress  at  the  end  of  the  ses- 
eion,  and  attend  to  my  own  affairs,  I  hope  to  have  half  an  hour's  talk 
with  yoii  next  week. 

"  Tours  truly, 

"  Dakiei,  Webstej!." 

"  Boston,  Seceitittr  6, 1648,  Tn^eflaj,  Two  o'eloet. 

"My  dear  Sir:  I  have  yours  of  yesterday.    I  believe  it  is  true  that 

an  effort  is  making  here,  for  Mr. ,  for  the  Treasury,  but  it  is  by  only  a 

few.  Sensible  men  see  the  impropriety  of  it,  considered  in  connection 
with  the  tariff  question.    .    .    . 

"  A  fiiend  has  just  said  to  me, '  The  great  question  in  State  Street  is, 
can  Mr.  Webster  be  prevEuled  upon  to  be  Secretary  of  State  ?  If  so,  that 
settles  tlie  question  for  New  England.' 

"My  dear  friend  I  I  am  old,  and  poor,  and  prond.  All  these  things 
beckon  me  to  retirement,  to  take  care  of  myself— and,  as  I  cannot  act  the 
first  part,  to  act  none.  That  is  exactly  my  feeling ;  withont  being  pressed 
to  say  what  I  would  or  would  not  do,  in  case  of  the  arising  Oi  an  exigency, 
in  which  these  who  have  been  friendly,  and  are  entitled  to  best  regards 
from  me,  might  think  I  could  be  of  esaenMal  service. 

"  I  shall  be  in  New  York  at  the  end  of  the  week,  with  no  power  of 
stopping ;  I  am  under  promise  to  the  Supreme  Court, 

"  It  is  my  expectation  to  be  back  here  on  puofessional  business  at 
Christmas. 

"  We  have  no  news  to-day.  If  any  to-morrow,  I  will  let  you  know ; 
but  all  the  news  iiere  is  through  New  York. 


Mr.  Webster  arrived  in  Washington  on  the  13th  of  Decem- 
ber. As  this  was  the  period  when  the  existing  Administration 
was  about  to  close,  and  a  new  one  to  come  in,  speculation  of 
course  was  rife  concerning  the  formation  of  General  Taylor's 
Cabinet.  The  war  with  Mexico  was  over  ;  and  the  questions 
brought  upon  the  country,  by  the  acquisitions  of  territory 
with  which  that  war  had  ended,  were  now  to  be  the  great  po- 
litical questions  of  the  time.  The  message  of  President  Polk, 
at  the  opening  of  the  session,  distinctly  admitted — what  Mr. 
Webster  had  long  since  declared  would  be  the  result— that  the 
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aequisition  of  these  territories  had  created  "  a  domestic  question 
which  seriously  threatens  to  disturb  the  harmony  and  suc- 
cessful operation  of  oiu-  system,"  It  was  claimed,  in  this  mes- 
sage, that  Congre^  ought  not  to  legislate  on  the  suhjeet  of 
slavery  in  those  territories;  but  that,  if  sucli  legislation  was  to 
be  had,  it  ought  to  be  based  on  a  recognition  of  the  right  of 
citizens  of  slavebolding  States  to  carry  their  slaves  with  them 
into  territories  acquired  by  the  common  blood  and  treasure 
of  the  whole  Union ;  and  that,  as  the  best  adjustment  between 
this  claim  of  right,  on  the  one  side,  and  its  denial  on  the  other, 
the  line  of  the  "  Missouri  Compromise  "  ought  to  be  extended 
from  the  western  boundary  of  Texas  to  the  Pacific,  which 
would  leave  the  territories  south  of  the  parallel  of  36°  30'  with 
power  to  become  slaveholding  States,  if  the  inhabitants  should 
so  determine.  Such  was  the  attitude  of  the  Administration 
then  about  to  go  out  of  office  ;  and  this  course  Congress 
was  earnestly  pressed  in  the  message  to  adopt  at  its  present 


Mr,  "Webster's  position,  at  this  time,  was  in  a  considerable 
degree  an  embarrassing  one,  because  it  was  not  known,  when 
this  question  was  thus  precipitated  upon  Congress,  what  the 
character  and  course  of  General  Taylor's  Administration  were 
to  be  in  reference  to  this  momentous  subject.  If  an  invitation 
had  come  from  the  President-elect  to  Mr,  Webster,  to  enter  his 
Cabinet,  or  if  the  advice  of  Hr.  Webster  liad  been  sought  by 
the  friends  of  General  Taylor  at  Washington,  who  were  con- 
cerned in  making  the  new  an'angements,  there  would  have 
been  a  plain  indication  that  the  policy  of  the  Whig  Admin- 
istration, in  regard  to  the  new  territories,  was  to  be  the  reverse 
of  that  which  had  been  announced  by  those  who  were  soon  to 
surrender  tlie  executive  influence  and  power.  But  General 
Taylor  remained  in  Louisiana  for  the  present,  and  sent  no 
message  to  Mr.  Webster,  nor  was  the  latter  consulted  at  all  by 
his  Whig  associates  who  undertook  to  advise  General  Taylor 
respecting  the  formation  of  his  Cabinet.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  was  clearly  Mr.  Webster's  public  duty,  on  the  one 
hand,  not  to  take  any  step  which  would  prevent  the  new  Presi- 
dent from  seeking  his  advice,  when  he  should  come  to  shape 
the  policy  of  his  Administration,  if,  on  arriving  in  Washington, 
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he  should  be  inclined  to  do  so.  On  the  other  liand,  it  W£i3 
necessary  for  Mr.  Webster,  when  obliged  to  act  at  the  present 
session  on  the  questions  urged  upon  Congress  by  President 
Polk,  to  maintain  the  views  and  purposes  which  he  had  always 
avowed.  In  every  form,  and  on  every  occasion,  he  had  resisted 
the  acquisition  of  new  territory.  But  these  territories  had  been 
acquired.  What  was  now  to  be  done,  in  his  opinion,  was,  so 
to  act  on  the  questions  to  which  this  enlargement  of  the  Union 
had  given  rise,  as  to  prevent  the  demand  for  further  increase  in 
the  number  of  slave  States  from  bringing  the  harmony  of  the 
Union  into  peril,  by  a  dangerous  conflict  of  sectional  interests 
and  feelings.  It  is  to  he  remembered  that,  at  this  time,  al- 
though a  great  immigration  into  Califoruia  had  already  begun, 
it  was  not  foreseen  that  it  would  become  a  free  State  by  the  vol 
untary  action  of  a  majority  of  its  inhabitants ;  nor  that  'Nev 
Mexico  would  be  a  country  unfitted  for  slave-labor.  At  the. 
opening  of  this  session  of  Congress  it  was  supposed  that  both 
of  these  great  regions  might  become  alaveholding,  and  there 
was  a  struggle  to  make  them  such. 

Mr.  Webster  was  of  opinion,  at  this  time,  that  the  proper 
course  to  pursue  was  to  authorize  the  President  to  take  tem- 
porary possession  of  these  territories  as  conquered  countries, 
and  to  hold  them  under  a  military  government,  preserving  the 
operation  of  their  local  laws,  until  the  end  of  the  next  session 
of  Congress,  or  until  Ten-itorial  governments  should  be  provided 
for  them.  In  this  way,  he  thought  that  time  would  develop  a 
state  of  things  which  wonld  render  action  in  Congress  upon  the 
slavery  question  unnecessary,  besides  enabling  Congress  to  see, 
more  clearly  than  they  could  now  do,  how  the  Territorial  gov- 
ernments ought  to  be  framed,  and  how  tlie  boundaries  of  New 
Mexico  ought  to  be  ad,justed.  With  this  ex^jlanation  of  the 
attitude  of  affaire  at  the  commencement  of  tlie  session,  I  now 
continue  the  series  of  Mr,  Webster's  private  correspondence 
after  his  arrival  at  Washington. 

•'  WiBnraoTOK,  Secanba'  IT,  1848. 

"Mtdeak  Str;  ITotiiing  more  is  known  liere,  I  believe,  of  General 
)ec!ting  his  Cabinet,  than  is  known  with  jou.    It  is 
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generally  supposed  he  will  defer  a  final  decision  till  he  reaches  the  city.  In 
the  mean  lime,  I  think  opinion  here  is  settling  down  on  two  or  three  points, 
absolutely  or  contingently.  I  infer  this  from  what  I  hear  expressed  in  the 
circles  of  Congressmen,  There  seems  a  general  readiness  to  concur  in 
whaterer  may  be  necessary  to  make  a  respectable  Administration, 

"  I  expect  to  leave  Washington  toward  the  end  of  tlie  week,  and  to  ba 
in  Boston  on  Christmas- day,  or  the  day  after. 

"Yours  with  very  true  regard, 

"  Dakiel  Webstbk." 


"  Sesemier  21,  IMS,  Tbnrsday  ETcning,  alone,  over  a  email  wood-flrc.  f 

"Mt  dear  Sir  :  I  thank  you  for  yours,  which  I  received  this  morning. 
1  rememl>er  tliat  nest  Monday  is  Christmas ;  and  I  have  an  idea,  not  indis- 
tinct, of  Park  Street,  four  o'clock — certain  ladies — a  certain  gentleman,  and 
a  good  dinner.  Bat  pity  me ;  here  I  am.  A  case  is  before  the  court,  of 
Bomo  importance. 

"  Mr.  Ashmnn  spoke  yraterday,  all  day,  '  from  mom  till  noon,  from 
noon  tQl  dewy  eve,'  and  dropped,  etc.,  '  with  the  setting  sun.' 

"Mr.  John  Da?ia  has  occupied  this  whole  day,  and  he  has  either  not 
fmiahed,  or  else,  like  the  angel  to  whom  enraptured  Adam  listened,  though 
ho  has  finished,  he  '  seems  still  speaking.'  When  I  can  persuade  myself 
that  he  has  really  made  an  end,  I  have  something  to  say.  But  my  speech 
will  be  '  the  be  all  and  the  end  all  here ; '  and  I  shall  be  off  immediately 
by  steamer,  since  I  cannot  take  passage  on  the  river. 

"  Meanwhile,  I  am,  with  affection  for  you  and  yours, 

"EoSTICtlS  EXPECTAMS. 

"Mr.  Ticknor." 

"  w«SHti(RTON,  JantiaiT/ 1,  IMft 
"  A  heaiitifdl  bright  morning.  The  long  twilight  of  such  a  morning  is 
chiming— the  sun  shining  along  beneath  the  horizon,  showing  Ms  light 
a  great  while  before  he  shows  himself.  As  all  is  open  before  mj  southern 
and  enBtem  windows,  I  gazed  on  his  '  bright  track '  an  hour  this  morning. 
The  evening  twilight  of  winter  would  be  equally  beautiful  in  fine  weather, 
and  more  often  seen,  but  the  air  is  usually  not  clear  enough  toward 
evening. 

"My  dear  wr,  I  hardly  think  a  'certain  event'  so  probable  as  Mr. 
Hall  seems  to  regard  it.  In  the  first  place,  there  will  be  '  cliques '  opposed 
to  it,  formed  by  those  who  wish  tlie  principal  control  themselves.  In 
the  nest  place,  allowing  much  good  sense  and  magnanimity  to  the 
President-elect,  he  still  knows  that,  if  my  opinion  had  prevailed,  lie  would 
not  have  been  nominated.    Finally,  it  is  likely  he  may  be  much  influenced 
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by  Ml'.  Crittenden's  advice,  and  I  am  not  at  all  certain  what  that  advice 
will  be. 

"And now  give  me  leave  to  ask  one  question  ;  What  good  imuIJ,  Ido  in 
thai  position  to  Gte  country,  or  rm/  Jriendsf  I  know  my  appointment  would 
keep  out  a  peraou  whom  jou  do  not  want  to  soo  in  power ;  but,  beyoud 
this  n^fttive  benefit,  I  see  no  other,  .  .  . 

"Pray  think  of  something  else,  and  if  something  better  cannot  bo  done. 
I  am  willing  to  stay  in  the  Senate,  if  that  should  be  thought  desirable, 
though  I  should  prefer  to  leave  it.  What  I  sincerely  wish,  and  all  that  I 
wish  respecting  myself,  is  to  see  Fletcher  placed  in  a  position  to  support 
his  family,  and  myself  left  to  my  profession,  my  atndiea,  or  my  ease. 

"  I  do  not  like  the  French  news.  Nothing  is  more  likely,  than  [that] 
this  election  of  S"apoleon  will  create  new  troubles  with  Austria  and  Italy, 
and  foment  disaffection   in  Germany  and   Prnssia.     I   trust  we   may  es- 

"How  are  Mr,  Jaudon's  family?  Pray  ^ve  my  lore  to  them  all.  I 
hope  they  see  Mrs.  W.  often. 

"D.  W." 

"BosTOH,  JoBKaiy  IB,  IS49,  TaeBflay,  Twelve  o'clock. 

"  Ht  bear  8ik  :  I  write  this  in  court,  Mr,  Ohoate  still  speaking.  We 
shall  finish  the  law  discussion  to-day,  probably,  and  go  to  the  Jury  to-mor- 
row. I  have  your  letter  tills  morning.  ,  ,  ,  I  have  a  letter  here  from  Mr. 
Stetson,  with  which  I  doubt  not  you  ire  acquainted.  Say  to  him  I  keep 
every  thing  dose  and  say  nothing. 

"  My  dear  sir,  if  possible,  without  aacnflcmg  ohiects  dear  and  impoi^ 
tant  to  friends,  let  me  be  left  out  of  ail  cabmets  hut  that  of  Porter  Wright, 
Seth  Weston,  and  Both  Peterson,'  I  assure  you  this  is  my  earnest  wish. 
Fletcher  being  in.  some  way  provided  for,  with  permission  on  my  part  to 
leave  the  Senate,  I  should  be  exactly  "nited  But  I  would  stay  in  the 
Senate,  if  it  were  thought  I  could  be  useful  But  I  could  not  possibly  take 
another  situation,  without  things  being  done  which  I  have  no  right  to  ask 
for ;  and  then  come  on,  also,  the  long  and  hot  summers.  I  feci  faint  when 
I  think  of  them, 

"P.  S, — Two  o'clock,  court  a^oumed;  Choate  through  on  the  law. 
B.  B,  Curtis  replies  to-morrow :  then  to  the  jury.' 

"  D.  W." 

"  Ik  toe  Shbite,  Februari/  5, 1S49,  Monday,  Two  n'oloclt 

"Mt  dear  Sir:  ,  ,  .  I  have  heard  aometliing  this  morning,  upon  good 
autfioriiy,  which  is  gratifying.    There  is  said  to  be  a  letter  from  General 

'  The  farmer,  the  carpenter,  and  the    this  timo  for  the  purpose  of  taking  part 
Marshfield,  in   the    trial    of    an    important    patent 

Mr.  Webster  had  eomelo  Boston  at    cause. 
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Taylor,  in  wMcli  he  says,  in  effect,  this :  '  The  leading  men  of  the  Whig 
party  agreed  to  nominate  me  for  the  presidency.  I  am  chosen ;  and  now 
these  leading  Whigs  must  divide  with  me  the  responsibihty  of  appointing 
an  able  and  satisfactory  Cabinet.' 

"  There  ia  no  doubt,  I  beliere,  that  he  has  written  a  letter  containing, 
in  substance,  the  foregoing  sentimenta ;  I  hope  it  may  be  so,  and  that  he 
"will  perseyere. 

"I  cannot  think  what  has  become  of  Fletcher. 

"  Dau'l  Websteb. 
"Mr,  Blatchford." 

[TO  MB,  KBTOHnM,] 

"  Febma^ri/ 18, 1849. 

"  My  dbae  Sib  ;  I  thank  you  for  your  letter.  It  let  me  into  a  sight 
of  New-Tork  Whig  politica  pretty  fuUy.    I  think  I  see  the  lay  of  the 

"  I  have  no  espectatiou  of  being  consulted  about  these  things  or  any 
of  them,  though  my  advice  ivill  he  honestly  given  if  wanted  ;  jet  it  will 
not  be  obtruded  in  any  case.  I  do  not  see  that  I  am  called  on  to  interfere 
between  good  meuj  all  being  original  Taylor  men.  I  have  very  sincere 
regard,  for  instance,  for  Mr.  Maswell,  and  wish  him  all  sorts  of  good 
fortune  and  happiness.  But  I  think  it  is  now  plain  enough  that,  if  Mr, 
Maxwell,  and  those  associated  with  him,  had  chosen  to  bring  forward  a 
Northern  candidate,  he  would  have  been  elected.  The  movement  in  New 
York  settled  the  whole  thing,  as  I  supposed  it  would,  at  the  time. 

"  The  great  embarrassment  I  should  feel,  if  I  had  any  official  duty  to 
perform  in  these  cases,  makes  me  most  happy  in  the  consciousness  that  no 
ijiore  duty  is  upon  me,  nor  to  be  upon  me.  I  am  quite  content  to  let 
others  decide. 

"  Tours  truly, 

"  D.  WunSTBR." 


[TO   J 
"  In  Tim  aKtfATB,  Mbmanj  16, 1S19,  Friday,  Two  i 

*  Mt  deab  Sib  :  I  hear  nothing  from  you  since  your  e 
Boston,  but  hope  you  are  safe  at  home. 

"  I  hove  been  at  home  all  the  morning,  trying  to  bring  up  my  cor- 
respondence, and  waiting  for  the  snn  to  warm  the  air  a  little.  The  morn- 
ing is  exceedingly  cold ;  the  mercmy,  I  believe,  eight  or  nine  above  Koro 
&t  sunrise. 

"  The  ice,  it  would  seem,  is  likely  to\  keep  GenerEd  Taylor  away  from 
Pittsburg,  and  to  delay  his  arrival  here.  I  have  no  news,  except  that 
Mr,  T.  8.  thinks  it  may  be  his  duty,  after  all,  to  go  into  the  Treasury ; 
at  leaat,  so  says  the  mmor  of  the  hour. 
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"We   are  on  the  Diplomatic  Bill,  Washington  Canai,  etc.     Notliing 
important.  "  Yours, 


The  following,  marked  "  private,"  was  enclosed  in  the 
letter  of  February  16th  to  Mr.  Blatchford : 

"  It  is  not  Genei-al  Taylor's  present  purpose  to  offer  me  a  place  ia  hia 
Cabiuot,  but  rather  the  coutrarj.  It  is  possible  that,  after  he  comes  here, 
he  may  alter  his  mind,  but  not  probable  ;  and  I  hope  he  will  remain  as 
he  is. 

"  I  could,  not  accept  the  offer,  if  made ;  and,  having  come  to  a  reaoln- 
tion  on  that  subject,  I  think  it  due  to  you  to  settle  your  mind  on  it  by  a 
private  and  confidential  letter.  You  know  the  genm-al  reason  growing  out 
of  nij  own  condition  and  mrcumstances,  and  the  confining  and  irksome 
nature  of  ■the  duties  of  the  office  which  have  weighed  with  me  when  we 
have  conversed  on  the  matter.  There  are  one  or  two  other  general  reasons 
to  which  1  have  not  frequently  adverted.  The  first  of  the  general  reasons 
iB,  that  I  cannot  help  feeling  some  apprehension  as  to  what  the  real  char- 
acter of  the  Admiiiisti-atioa  ia  to  be.  Many  tilings  look  very  well ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  some  reason  f«  fear  that  the  tone  of  character 
called  into  the  Cabinet  will  not  be  high.  If  appointments  should  run  as 
some  of  the  various  speculations  indicate,  I  should  have  little  confidence 
of  a  useful  or  honorable  result.  All  may  come  right ;  I  hope  it  will ;  but  I 
cannot  hut  entertain  some  doubt.  Another  gerim'td  reason  is,  that  although 
I  would  not  yield  myself  to  any  undne  feelings  of  self-respect,  yet  it  is 
certain  that  I  am  senior,  in  years,  to  General  Taylor ;  that  I  have  teen 
thirty  years  in  public  civil  life,  and  have  had  some  few  friends  who  have 
thought  that,  for  the  administration  of  civil  and  political  affaire,  my  own 
qualifications  entitled  me  to  be  considered  a  candidate  for  nomination  for 
the  office  to  which  General  Taylor  has  been  chosen. 

"Acquiescing,  therefore,  most  cheeii'ully  in  the  result  of  thin^  which 
has  flowed  from  honest  and  intelligent  Whig  counsels,  and  perfectly  dis- 
posed to  render  all  the  aid  in  my  power  to  the  support  of  the  new  Whig 
Administration,  I  yet  feel  that  I  shall  best  consult  my  own  dignity  by 
declining  to  fill  a  subordinate  place  in  the  Esecutive  Government. 

"  Bo  much  for  general  reasons.  In  addition  to  these  there  is  one 
peeuUar  reason,  growing  out  of  my  peculiar  relations,  and  that  of  my 
fidends,  to  General  Taylor's  election.  In  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and 
other  States,  there  will  be  candidates  for  ofa.ce,  who  have  been  my  fiiends, 
and  who  opposed  General  Taylor's  nomination  to  the  last. 

"There  will  be  other  candidates  for  the  same  offices,  who  distinguished 
themselves  as  earlj/  and  zealoua  fiiends  of  General  Taylor's  nomination, 
and  who  will  naturally  think  themselves  entitled  to  his  regard.  Oast  your 
eyes  over  your  own  city,  and  you  will  see  that  questions  of  this  kind,  and 
several  of  them,  must,  in  all  probability,  arise  at  once.    And  these  ques- 
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tiona  would  create  a,  degree  of  embarrassment  that  I  could  not  meet.  I 
could  not  abandon  my  own  fiienda ;  on  tko  other  hand,  I  could  not  act 
with  anj  want  of  fidelity  to  General  Taylor  and  hia  ftiends.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  my  true  position  ia  a  position  of  respect,  friendship,  and 
support  of  the  incoming  Administration;  but  not  a  position  in  which  I 
should  be  called  upon  to  take  part  in  the  distribution  of  its  offices  and 
patronage. 

■'  Faruary  24, 1319,  Saturrlaj,  One  o'clock. 

"  Deah  SiE :  I  have  telegraphed  you  to  aay  that  I  see  no  bad  signs  in 
the  weather.  Flcteher  and  I  have  called  on  General-Taylor,  but  he  does 
not  see  his  friends  to-day.  He  is  fatigued,  I  believe,  and  probably  feels 
Home  ittjuiy  fi'om  his  accident. 

"  He  was  heard  to  say  yesterday,  in  the  cars,  that  he  had  not  settled 
any  other  Cabinet  appointment,  and  should  not  till  he  had  consu'lted 
Mendg.     If  he  adheres  to  tills,  it  will  be  well. 

"  There  is  a  very  email  clique  here,  from  Boston,  urging  Mr. for 

the  Treasury,  and  looking  for  small  offices  by  means  of  hia  expected  influ- 
ence.    Some  of  them  will  be,  and  all  of  them  ought  to  be,  disappointed. 

"  I  shaSl  be  glad  when  it  is  all  over,  and  I  can  aiimmon  my  thoiighta 
back  again  to  the  bams  and  poultry-yards  of  Marshfield,  and  the  plans  for 
next  year's  farming. 

"  Mr.  Jaudon  took  a  bit  of  shad  with  us  this  morning. 

"  Yours  always  truly, 

"D.  W." 

"■  F^rum-y  la,  1S19,  SnndEiy  morning.  Blsht  o'clock. 

"My  DJSi.li  Sik:  I  passed  half  an  hour  last  evening  with  General 
Taylor.  He  was  pleasaut  and  conversable  enough,  and  by  no  means  of 
such  a  harsh  and  stem  countenance  as  the  pictures  represent  him.  Our 
conversation  was  general.  He  said  nothing  to  me  nor  I  to  him  of  Cabinet 
appointments.  Ho  said,  last  night,  that  he  had  signified  his  purpose  to 
decide  nothing  for  two  or  three  days. 

"The  last  rumor  gives  Mr,  Binneyto  theTreaaury,  andMr,  Lawrence  to 
the  Navy. 

"  All  comes  back  to  the  original  points.  General  Tayior  means  well, 
Dut  he  knows  little  of  public  affairs,  and  less  of  public  men.  He  feels  that 
ho  must  rely  on  somebody ;  that  he  must  have  counsel,  even  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  his  counsellors,  and,  regarding  Mr.  Crittenden  as  a  fast  personal 
friend,  he  feels  safest  in  his  hands.  This,  I  think,  is  the  present  state  of 
things.  What  may  be  the  resnlt  I  do  not  know,  and  it  would  be  idle  to 
conjecture.  The  various  cliques,  with  their  committees,  are  about  him  in 
force.    Of  course,  they  feel  different  ways.  The  main  hope  for  a  favorable 
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issue  of  thinge  tnoat  be  that,  in  this  scrambling,  he  may  lean  to  the  judg 
ment  of  his  Secretai'j  of  State.    You  had  better  bnrn  this  letter, 
"  Yours  truly. 


[to  MB.  I 

"S'ebniary  Zl,  IS19,  TucBdaj,  Three  o'clock. 
"Deak  Sm;  1  am  overwhelmed  witli  labor;  obliged  to  study  from 
five  to  eleven  a.  m.  ;  bo  ia  court  from  eleven  to  three ;  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  day  in  the  Senate  till  ten  o'clock. 

"  I  learn  nothing  certain.    I  do  not  think  the  President  has  decided 
any  thing ;  and  I  do  not  think  Mr. . — —  ■will  be  placed  in  the  Treasury. 
"  Yours, 

"  D.  W." 

The  events  transpiring  in  the  Senate,  during  the  period  in 
which  these  letters  were  written,  evince  the  nature  of  the  con- 
flict that  had  been  prodtieed  by  prosecuting  the  war  to  the  con- 
quest and  acquisition  of  foreign  teiTitory ;  and  while  they  show 
a  great  confusion  of  ideas  r^pecting  the  mode  in  which  these 
acquisitions  ought  to  be  or  could  ba  dealt  with,  they  reveal 
the  steady  policy  of  some  of  the  Southern  Senators  to  secure  in 
some  way  an  acknowledgment  of  tlie  right  to,  caiTy  into  those 
regions  the  relation  of  master  and  slave,  the  willingness  of  some 
Northern  Senators  to  give  tliis  acknowledgment,  and  the  deter- 
mination of  others  to  withhold  it.  Mr.  Webster,  as  I  have  al- 
ready said,  believed  that  these  discussions  were  premature,  and 
that  the  most  expedient  course,  as  well  as  the  most  consistent 
with  the  constitutional  powers  of  Oongi-ess,  was  to  give  to  th^e 
Territories  a  temporary  military  government,  leaving  their  local 
laws  in  operation.  But  their  local  laws  did  not  recognize  the 
relation  of  slavery,  as  it  was  known  in  the  Southern  States  of 
this  Union ;  and  consequently  the  representatives  of  that  sec- 
tion desired  something  more.  The  struggle,  therefore,  whidi 
began  at  the  commencement  of  the  session,  went  on  to  its  close. 
On  the  11th  of  December,  Mr.  Douglas  introduced  a  bill  for 
making  the  whole  territory  acquired  from  Mexico  at  once  a 
State  in  the  Union.  On  the  13th,  a  petition  was  presented  in 
the  Senate,  purporting  to  come  trom  "  the  people  of  New  Mex- 
ico, assembled  in  convention,"  praying  Congress  to  establish  a 
territorial  government  over  them,  and  to  exclude  slavery  from 
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that  government,  Mr.  Oalhoua  pronounced  the  petition  "  in- 
solent," Baying  that  the  inhabitants  of  New  Mexico  were  under 
a  conquest,  and  that  the  country  belonged  "  not  to  Congi'ess  aa 
a  government,  but  to  the  States,  the  thirty  States  of  the  Union," 
On  the  18th,  Mr.  Douglas's  bill  was  referred  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  On  the  19th,  this  coiimiittee  repoiled  against  it, 
and  in  favor  of  creatmg  territorial  goremments  for  New  Mex- 
ico and  California.  On  the  24th  of  January,  Mr.  Douglas 
offered  a  substitute,  and  procured  its  refersnce  to  a  select  com- 
mittee. On  the  29th,  the  select  committee  reported  a  new  bill. 
On  the  19th  of  Pebmary,  Mr.  Douglas  endeavored  to  have  hia 
bUl,  for  creating  the  whole  of  New  Mexico  and  Califoniia  into 
a  State,  taken  up,  but  failed.  The  close  of  the  session  vraa 
thus  drawing  near,  and  nothing  had  been  done  in  regard  to 
providing  any  species  of  government  for  these  newly-acqnired 
Territories,  into  one  of  which  immigration  was  rapidly  pouring. 
In  the  mean  time  the  annual  appropriation  bills  had  come  into 
the  Senate  from  the  House  of  Representatives.  On  the  31st 
of  February,  Mr.  Walker  (of  Wisconsin)  moved  an  amendment 
to  one  of  these  bills,  which  finally,  after  several  modifications, 
suggested  chiefly  by  Southern  Senators,  tools  the  shape  of  a 
proposition  to  "  extend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  " 
to  all  the  territory  acquired  from  Mexico,  and  also  to  extend  to 
it  certain  revenue  lawB  of  the  United  States,  the  President 
being  authorized  to  establish  rules  and  regulations  for  this  pur- 
pose. It  was  at  this  juncture,  and  on  the  22d  of  February, 
that  Mr.  Webster  introduced  his  bill  for  the  temporary  govern- 
ment of  these  Ten'itori^,  which  he  prefaced  with  a  few  re- 
marks: 

"  I  beg  to  call  tlie  attention  of  the  Senate  for  five  minutes  to  a  paper 
wbicli  I  wisb  to  lay  on  the  table  of  the  Senate.  The  Senate  has  been  en- 
gaged now  for  some  days  in  discussing  the  very  importaiit  question  of  the 
present  state  and  ooaditioa  of  the  newly-acquired  Territories  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  necessity  of  some  provision  immediately  being  made  for 
the  goTcmmeat  of  these  Territories ;  and  we  have  given  some  conaderation 
to  the  kind  of  government  it  is  expedient,  bearing  in  mind  the  urgency  of 
the  case,  and  the  approaching  end  of  this  session  of  Congress,  to  form  for 

"I  have  heard,  mi,  with  respect  and  attention,  the  epeeches  of  honor^ 
able  Senators  who  have  addressed  the  Senate  on  this  important  question 
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and  I  liave  reacT  carefully  the  propositions  which  have  been  made  in 
the  form  of  proposed  amendments  to  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate. 
To  these  amendments  there  seem  to  be  objections,  arising  as  well  from 
the  manner  ia  which  the  subject  has  been  introdiiced,  in  the  way  of 
amendments  to  this  bill,  as  from  the  character  of  the  propositions  them- 
selves. 

"  I  wish,  sir,  at  as  early  a  moment  as  may  be  conyement,  to  anggest  in 
a  precise  form  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  moat  expedient  course  to  pur- 
sue at  the  present  moment  iB  regard  to  the  Territories  of  OaUfomia  and 
New  Mexico.  If  it  be  the  opinion  of  tlie  Seaate  that,  consideriag  the  cir- 
cnmstauces  of  the  case,  some  provision  for  the  government  of  these  Territa- 
liea  may  with  propriety,  or  from  necessity,  be  adopted  in  the  civil  and 
diplomatic  appropriation  bill,  I  shall  offer  the  paper  I  hold  in  my  hand  as 
an  amendment  to  that  bill ;  but  if  the  sentiment  of  the  Senate  shall  be 
that  any  bill  relating  to  California  shall  be  considered  aa  a  separate  meas- 
ure, then  this  paper  will  suggest  what,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  most  prac- 
ticable aad  reasonable  course  now  to  be  adopted.  I  do  not  propose  to 
prolong  any  discussion  on  this  bill.  My  purpose  is  to  have  the  paper 
which  I  hold  in  my  hand  printed.  I  ask  that  it  may  be  read  and  printed, 
by  way  of  amendment  to  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate,  or  as  a  substitute 
for  it." 

The  aecretary  read  the  paper,  aa  follows,  and  it  was  ordered 
to  be  printed : 

"  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be,  and  he  hereby  ia,  author- 
ized to  hold  possession  of  and  occupy  the  Territories  of  California  and  New 
Mesico  ceded  by  Mexico  to  the  United  States  by  the  treaty  of  the  2d  of 
February,  1848 ;  and  that  be  be  authorized  for  that  purpose,  and  in  order 
to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  and  preserve  peace  (md 
order  in  said  Territories,  to  employ  such  parts  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the 
United  States  as  he  may  deem  necessary.' 

"  Sectiok  3.  And  he  it  fartJier  enacted,  Tliat,  until  the  expiration 
of  the  nest  se^ion  of  Congress,  unless  Congress  shall  sooner  provide  for 
the  Qovemment  of  said  Territories,  the  existing  laws  thereof  shall  be  main- 
tained and  observed ;  and  that  the  civil  and  judicial  authorities,  hereto- 
fore exercised  in  said  Territories,  shall  be  vested  in,  and  exercised  by,  such 
person  or  persons  aa  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  appoint  and 
direct,  to  the  end  that  the  inhabitants  of  said  Territories  may  be  protected 
in  the  full  and  free  enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  property,  and  religion ;  Pro- 
vided, nevertheless,  that  martial  law  shall  not  be  proclaimed  or  declared  in 
said  Territories,  or  either  of  them,  nor  any  military  court  established  or 
instituted,  except  ordinary  courts-martial  for  the  trial  of  persons  belong- 
ing to  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States. 

"  Sectios  8.  And  ie  it  farthef  enacted.  That  the  sum  of  — — -  thou- 
sand dollars  be,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of 
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carrjing  these  provisions  into  effect,  to  be  paid  out  of  any  luoneys  in  Iho 
Treasuvy  not  otherwise  appropriated." 

On  the  next  day  (33d),  in  the  conrse  of  the  debate  on  Mr. 
Walker's  proposition,  Mr.  "Webster  made  the  following  re- 
marks : 

"  The  Senate  and  the  country  will  bear  me  witness  that  I  hare  had  no 
hand  in  prodacuig  the  present  state  of  tilings  connected  with  these  Ter- 
ritories which  we  have  acquired.  I  haye  opposed  ail  wara  leadmg  to  such 
acquisitions ;  and  I  have  opposed  all  treaties  accepting  of  such  cessions  of 
territory ;  and  I  do  not  ascribe  to  myself  any  considerable  sagacity  when 
I  say  that  the  state  of  tilings  which  exists  to-day— brought  aboat,  per- 
haps, a  little  sooner  by  accidental  circumstances  than  would  otherwise 
have  been  the  case— was  as  evident  to  me  as  the  son  iu  heaven,  ever  since 
tiie  notion  prevailed  of  new  acquisitions  on  the  Southern  border  of  the 
United  States.  It  is,  nevertheless,  not  my  purpose  to  mingle  ia  this  dis- 
cuKJon  any  thing  of  the  past.  There  is  enough  to  occupy  our  moat  seri- 
ous thoughts  in  learning  how  to  deal  witli  the  present ;  in  learning  how 
to  deal  with  it  as  prudent,  practical  men,  desiring  to  preserve  peace  in  the 
conntry,  desiring  to  give  protection  to  all  those  who  live  under  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  And,  while  I  do  not  think  it  wise  or  pru- 
dent to  dwell  on  the  past,  I  do  not  think  it  wise  either  to  attempt  to  look 
too  far  into  tlie  future.  There  are  evils  which  threaten  individuals,  and 
there  are  evils  which  threaten  communities,  which  sagacity  and  a  long- 
reaching  foresight  may  probably  avert ;  but  there  are  other  evils,  occa- 
sionally threatening  individuals,  and  communities  also,  which  ore  as  likely, 
perhaps  more  likely,  to  find  their  remedy  in  the  course  of  events  than  iu 
the  exercise  of  prescience  or  premonition ;  and  this,  in  my  judgment,  is 
one  of  those  cases.  I  think  our  practical  duty,  our  duty  as  practical  men, 
is  to  provide  a  government  for  those  Territories,  for  the  preservation  of 
peace  among  the  inhabitants,  to  give  security  to  all  well-disposed  persons, 
and  to  repress  the  efforts  of  the  ill-disposed  ;  to  give  them  a  government 
such  as  we  may,  in  the  short  period  now  before  us,  considering  the  great 
distance  at  which  they  are  fi-om  us.  And  that  single  pai-ppse  has  been  all 
that  I  have  contemplated  in  the  proposition  which  I  have  laid  before  the 
Senate,  and  of  which,  at  some  convenient  time,  it  was  my  purpose  to  ask 
further  consideration.  My  idea  is,  that  the  government,  for  the  present, 
must  be  substantially  a  military  government ;  that  we  can  hardly  do  more 
than  keep  the  peace,  and  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  individuals, 
until  we  dther  admit  the  people,  who  are  freemen,  as  a  State  into  this 
Union,  or  give  them  a  regular  Territorial  government.  I  think  it  should 
be  limited  to  that  one  object— to  keep  the  peace — without  any  attempt  to 
administer  revenue  laws,  or  any  other  laws  growing  out  of  their  political 
relations,  because  I  do  not  think  it  practicable  to  do  any  such  thing. 

"  In  the  case  of  Florida,  to  whiyh  attention  has  been  drawn  by  the 
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Senator  from  JSew  Jersey,  there  was  a  provision  that  the  revenue  lawa 
Bhould  be  applied  to  the  Temtorj.  That,  I  think,  was  in  1933,  after 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  but  it  all  came  to  nothing.  The  President 
did  authorize  the  collection  of  customs  ;  he  did  appoint  an  officer  in 
that  collection  district ;  but,  so  iat  as  I  understand,  there  never  was  a 
hundred  dollars  collected  from  customs  in  Florida  until  it  had  re- 
ceived a  regular  form  of  government ;  and  it  cannot  be  otherwise,  while 
it  is  at  the  same  time  attended  with  considerable  expense,  inasmuch  as 
you  must  have  custom-houses,  navy  officers,  appraisers,  and  a  whole  corps 
of  official  persons  who  will  have  notliing  to  do  ;  because,  how  is  it  pos- 
sible to  establish  or  administer  a  system  of  revenue  laws  before  there  are 
any  courts  ?  "Who  is  to  seize  vessels  under  the  revenue  laws  !  "Who  is  to 
libel  them  f  How  are  they  to  be  tried  !  "What  is  to  become  of  tie  prop- 
erty ?  There  can  be  no  seizm'C  by  law,  no  adjudication  by  law — and  that 
is  all-important — mitil  there  is  a  regular  Territorial  government  estab- 
lished. This  must  be  obvious,  I  think,  to  everybody;,  and  tliis  is  the 
objection,  in  my  humble  judgment,  to  the  proposition  of  the  Senator  from 
Kew  Jersey,  which  goes  further  than  the  proposition  that  I  have  submitted 
to  the  Senate.  It  will  be  expensive,  it  will  be  giving  unnecessary  power 
to  the  Executive  government,  and  it  will  be  useless.  Since  I  had  the 
honor  of  submitting  my  own  thoughts  upon  this  subject  vei^  brielly  to 
the  Senate  a  few  days  ago,  the  House  has  sent  ua  a  bill  which  pnrporla  to 
extend  the  revenue  lawa  to  the  Territories. 

"  In  my  judgment,  the  true  course  to  adopt,  in  the  position  of  things  as 
they  are,  is  to  arrest  all  Bmendm.ents  to  this  Appropriation  Bill,  affecting 
these  Territories,  which  are  offered  here,  since  there  is  another  measure  be- 
fore us  much  more  appropriate  for  the  consideration  and  deliberation  of 
the  Senate,  much  more  suitable  to  the  case  upon  which  we  wish  to  act, 
than  this  mode  of  proceeding  by  amendments  to  this  bill.  I  shall,  for  one, 
vote  against  all  amendments  that  are  proposed  to  be  introduced  into  this 
bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  government,  or  for  any  regulation  whatever 
in  regard  to  the  Territories.  But  when  tliis  bill  shall  have  been  disposed 
o^  if  it  be  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate  that  the  bill  from  the  House  be 
taken  up,  I  shall  propose  to  strike  out  all  of  the  bUl  after  the  enacting 
clause,  and  insert  the  amendment  which  I  laid  before  the  Senate  a  few 
days  ago.  I  have  no  particular  right  to  exhort  the  Senate;  I  claim  no 
authority  to  hasten  its  proceedings;  but  I  think  we  are  all  imperiously 
called  on  to  make  what  dispatch  we  can  with  this  appropriation  biD  for 
the  civU  and  diplomatic  expenses  of  the  Grovemment.  We  all  know  what 
delays  arc  continually  occurring ;  we  all  see  the  reluctance  that  is  mani- 
fested to-day  by  the  great  majority  of  the  Senate  to  prolong  the  duration 
of  our  daily  sittings.  Should  we  not,  then,  proceed  exclusively  with  the 
subjects  appropriately  belonging  to  this  Appropriation  Bill  ?  There  aie 
many  amendments  to  be  proposed. 

"There  are  some  which  I  desire  myself  to  propose;  in  doing  which  I 
ihall  not  occupy  five  minutes,  however,  because  the  time  of  the  Senate 
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is  precious.  I  hupe  therefore  that  all  these  amendments  legarding  a 
government  for  California  which  are  propjspd  to  bi,  mcoiporatel  m  the 
Ciyil  aad  DiplomatiL  Bill  may  bt  ryi-ctcd  as  a  moic  appiopuate  ooca 
Bion  is  just  befoie  vts — a  measure  which  will  naturally  give  ri'ie  to  a  discus 
Bion  of  this  subject  being  now  upon  our  table — and  one  which  will  be 
taten  up  in  ita  oi-der.  And,  aJlow  me  to  add,  that  I  have  avoided,  and 
shall  avoid,  all  discussion  that  is  calculated  to  escite  local  or  partj  feel- 
ings, or  to  disturb  the  progress  of  the  Senate  and  the  Qovemment  in 
mating  a  proper  present  temporary  provision  for  the  government  of  Cali- 
fornia. Enough  for  this  day — I  will  not  say  is  the  evil^but  the  duty 
thereof.  Our  duty  is  immediately,  if  we  can,  to  give  a  practical  and  secure 
government  to  the  people  of  California ;  and  there,  in  mj  judgment,  our 
present  duty  terminates.  I  have  no  idea  that  any  remarks  which  I  might 
feel  disposed  to  make  would  be  either  gratiiying  or  instructive  to  the  Sen- 
ate, and  I  sliall,  therefore,  from  a  sense  of  duty,  abstain  from  occupying 
further  time  in  relation  to  this  subject  at  present." 

On  the  2ith,  Mr.  Walker's  proposal,  to  "  extend  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States "  to  these  Territories,  being  still 
Tinder  consideration,  a  very  important  debate  oecnrred  between 
Mr.  "Webster  and  Mr..  Calhoun,  and  other  Senators,  whicih  I 
here  transcribe : 

Mk.  Webster  :  "  Mr.  President,  the  honorable  member  ftom  South 
CaroUua,  who  has  just  taken  his  seat,  says  that  he  is  prepai'ed  to  say 
boldly  that  the  Northern  States  have  not  observed,  but  have  broken,  the 
compromises  of  the  Constitution," 

Me.  Btjti.bb  (in  his  seat)  :  "  I  said  it." 

Mr.  Webster  :  "  Yes,  Mr.  President,  he  said  so.  It  is  no  duty  of  mine 
to  take  up  a  glove  that  is  thrown  at  the  whole  world ;  it  is  no  duty  of 
mine  to  accept  a  general  challenge.  But  if  the  honorable  member  shall  see 
fit  to  be  so  obhgmg  as  to  inform  the  Senate,  in  my  hearing,  that  the  State, 
whose  representative  I  stand  here,  has  forborne  to  observe,  or  has  broken 
the  compromises  of  the  Constitution,  he  will  find  in  me  a  combatant  on 
that  occasion  " 

Mk  Btjtlbk  rose  to  reply ;  but,  as  there  appeared  to  be  some  misun- 
derstanding as  to  his  po^ession  of  the  floor  for  that  purpose,  he  re- 
sumed hia  seat, 

Mb.  Webbtbb  :  "  I  would  hear  the  gentleman  with  the  greatest  re- 
spect, a  respect  which  I  always  feel  for  him ;  but,  what  I  mean  to  say  is, 
that  if  he  is  to  reduce  what  seemed  to  be  a  general  charge  to  a  particular 
charge,  and  if  he  shall  undertake  to  specify  or  particularize  any  case  in 
which  the  Legblature  of  the  State,  whose  representative  I  am,  has  for- 
borne to  observe,  has  broken,  or  attempted  to  break,  the  compromises  of 
the  Constitution,  it  will  be  my  duty  to  meet  the  charge,  and  to  defend 
'.ne  State,  if  I  am  able  to  do  so.     I  do  not  intend  to  go  into  any  such 
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debate  on  this  matter  at  present ;  other  States  will  answer  for  theiiisdves. 
Mr.  PrcBidcnt,  it  is  of  importance  that  we  should  seek  to  have  elear  ideas 
and  correct  notions  of  the  question  which  this  ftmeadinent  of  the  mem- 
ber from  Wisconsin  has  presented  to  us;  and,  especially,  that  we  should 
seek  to  get  some  conception  of  what  ia  meaat  by  the  proposition,  in  a 
law,  to  '  cstend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  the  Territories.' 
Why,  sir,  the  thing  is  utterij  impossible.  All  the  legislation  in  the  world, 
in  this  general  form,  could  not  accomplish  it.  There  is  no  elinae  for  the 
operation  of  the  I^alative  power  in  such  a  manner  as  that.  The  Consti- 
tution, what  is  it  ?  We  extend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  by 
law  to  territory  1  What  is  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ?  Is  not 
its  very  first  principle  that  nil  within  its  influence  and  comprehension 
shall  be  represented  in  the  Legislature  which  it  establishes,  with  not  only 
a  right  to  debate  and  a  right  to  vote  in  both  Hous^  of  Congress,  but  a 
right  to  partake  in  the  choice  of  the  President  and  Vice-President  ?  And 
can  we  by  law  extend  these  rights,  or  any  of  them,  to  a  Territory  of  tin 
United  States  ?  Eyerjbody  will  see  that  it  is  altogether  impracticable. 
Well,  air,  the  amendment  goes  on,  and  says  that  the  rCTenue  laws  shall,  as 
far  as  they  ai'e  suitable,  be  applied  in  the  Tenitories,  Now,  with  respect 
to  that  qnalification,  made  by  the  honorable  member  from  Wisconsin,  I 
shoukl  like  to  know  if  he  underatands  it  as  I  suppose  he  does.  Does  the 
espre^on,  '  as  far  as  suitable,'  apply  to  the  Consritutinn  or  the  revenue 
laws,  or  both  ? 

Mr.  Walkbb  ;  "  It  was  not  the  proposition  to  extend  the  Constitution 
beyond  the  limits  to  which  it  was  applicable. 

Mb,  Wbbstek:  "  It  comes  to  this,  then,  that  the  Constitution  is  to  be 
extended  as  far  as  practicable ;  but  how  far  that  is,  is  to  be  decided  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  therefore  he  is  to  have  absolute  and 
despotic  power.  He  is  the  Judge  of  what  is  suitable  and  what  is  not  suit- 
able, and  what  he  thinks  is  suitable  is  suitable,  and  ivhat  he  thinks  Unsuit- 
able is  unsuitable.  He  is  '  omnis  in  hoe,'  and  what  is  this  but  to  say,  in 
general  terms,  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  govern  this 
Territory  as  he  sees  fit  till  Congress  makes  further  provision  ?  Now,  if  the 
gentleman  will  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  what  principle  of  the  Constitu- 
tion he  suppMes  suitable,  what  discrimination  he  can  draw  between  suit> 
able  and  unsuitable,  which  he  proposes  to  follow,  I  shall  be  instructed. 
Let  me  say  that  in  this  general  sense  there  is  no  such  thing  as  extending 
the  Constitution.  The  Constitution  is  extended  over  the  United  States 
and  over  nothing  else,  and  can  extend  over  nothing  else.  It  cannot  be 
extended  over  any  thing  except  over  the  old  States,  and  the  new  States 
that  shall  come  in  hereafter,  when  they  do  come  in.  There  is  a  want  of 
accuracy  of  ideas  in  this  respect  that  is  quite  remarl^able  among  eminent 
gentlemen,  and  especially  professional  and  judicial  gentlemen.  It  seems 
to  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  the  Tiabeas  corpus, 
and  every  principle  designed  to  protect  personal  liberty,  are  extended  by 
force  of  the  Constitution  itself  over  every  new  Territory.  That  proposition 
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cannot  be  mnintainetl  at  all.  How  do  joTi  arrive  at  it  by  any  laaaoning  or 
deduction  ?  It  can  only  l)e  arrived  at  by  tlie  loosest  of  all  possible  con- 
structions. It  is  said  this  must  be  so,  else  tlie  right  of  the  Tiabeae  corpus 
would  be  lost,  Undoubtedly  these  riglita  must  be  conferred  by  law  before 
they  can  be  enjoyed  in  a  Territory.  Sir,  if  the  hopes  of  some  gentlemen 
were  realised,  and  Cnba  were  to  become  a  possession  of  the  United  States 
by  cession,  does  anybody  suppose  that  the  habeas  eovpui  and  the  trfal  by 
jury  would  he  established  in  it  by  the  mere  act  of  cession  ?  Why  more 
than  eleotion  laws  and  the  political  franchises,  or  popular  franchises?  Sir, 
the  whole  authority  of  Congress  on  this  subject  is  embraced  in  that  very 
short  provision  that  Congress  sliall  have  power  to  make  all  needful  rules 
and  regulations  respecting  the  Territories  of  the  United  States.  The  word 
is  Territory  ;  for  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  Constitution  looked  to 
no  new  acquisitions  to  form  new  Territories.  But,  as  fhey  haye  been 
acquired  from  time  to  time,  new  tenitories  have  been  regarded  as  com- 
ing under  that  general  provision  for  making  rule«  for  Territories.  Wo 
have  never  had  a  Territory  governed  as  the  United  States  are  governed. 
The  legislature  and  the  judiciary  of  Territories  have  always  been  estab- 
lished by  a  law  of  Congrras.  I  do  not  say  that,  while  we  sit  here  to  make 
laws  for  these  Territories,  we  are  not  bound  by  every  one  of  those  great 
principles  which  arc  intended  as  general  securities  for  public  liberty.  But 
they  do  not  exist  in  Territories  till  introduced  by  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress. These  principles  do  not,  propria  iiigiyre,  apply  to  any  one  of  the 
Territories  of  tlie  United  States,  because  a  Territory,  while  a  Territory, 
d  t  h    ome  a  part,  and  is  no  part  of  the  United  States." 

Mb  C  houh;  "I  rise,  not  to  detain  the  Senate  to  any  considerable 
e  nt  b  t  to  make  a  few  remarks  iipon  the  proposition  first  advanced  by 
th  S  n  t  from  New  Jersey,  fully  indorsed  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Hami  h  and  partly  indorsed  by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  that 
th  Const  t  tion  of  the  United  States  does  not  extend  to  the  Territories. 
That  IS  the  point.  I  am  very  happy,  sir,  to  hear  this  proposition  thus  as- 
serted, for  it  will  have  the  effect  of  narrowing  very  greatly  the  conljoversy 
between  the  North  and  the  South,  as  regards  the  slavery  question  in  con- 
nection with  the  Territories,  It  is  an  implied  admission,  on  the  part  of 
these  gentlemen,  that  if  the  Constitutioa  does  extend  to  the  Territories,  the 
South  will  be  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  its  property — that  it  will  be 
under  the  shield  of  the  Constitution.  Ton  can  put  no  other  interpretation 
upon  the  proposition  which  the  gentlemen  have  made,  that  the  Constitu- 
tion does  not  extend  to  the  Territories.  Then  the  simple  question  is,  Does 
the  Constitution  extend  to  the  Territories,  or  does  it  not  extend  to  them ! 
Why,  the  Constitution  interprets  itself  It  pronounces  itself  to  be  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land." 

Mk.  Wbdstee  ;  "  What  laud  ? '' 

Mh.  CAiEOUN:  "The land;  the  Tenitories  of  the  United  States  are  a 
part  of  the  land.  It  is  the  supreme  law,  not  within  the  limits  of  the  States 
of  this  Union  merely,  t  at  wlierever  our  flag  waves — wherever  our  authority 
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goes,  the  Constitution  in  part  goes,  not  all  its  proiiaioiis  certainly,  but  al! 
its  suitable  provisiona.  Why,  can  ive  have  any  anthoritj  beyond  the  Con- 
stitution ?  I  put  the  question  solemnly  to  gentlemen ;  if  the  Constitution 
does  not  go  there,  how  are  we  to  have  any  authority  or  jurisdiction  what- 
OTcr  ?  Is  not  Congress  the  creature  of  the  Constitution  ?  dora  it  Eot  hold 
its  existence  upon  the  tenure  of  the  continuance  of  the  Constitution  ?  and 
would  it  not  be  annihilated  \ipon  the  destruction  of  that  instrument,  and 
the  consequent  dissolution  of  this  Confederacy  ?  And  shall  we,  the  crea- 
ture of  the  Constitution,  pretend  that  we  have  any  authority  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  Constitution  1  Sir,  we  were  told  a  few  days  since,  that  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  had  made  a  decision  that  the  Constitution  did 
not  extend  to  the  Territories  without  an  act  of  Congress.  I  confess  that  I 
was  incredulous,  and  I  am  still  incredulous  that  any  tribunal,  pretending 
to  have  a  knowledge  of  our  system  of  government,  ai  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  ought  to  have,  could  have  pronounced  such  a  monstrous 
judgment.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  an  error  nMch  haa  been  un- 
justly attributed  to  them ;  but,  if  they  have  made  such  a  decision  as  that,  I 
for  one  say  that  it  ought  not  to  be,  and  never  can  be  respected.  The  Territo- 
ries belong  to  us;  they  are  ours;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  the  property  of 
the  thirty  States  of  the  Union;  and  we,  aa  the  representatives  of  those 
thirty  States,  have  the  right  to  exercise  all  the  authority  and  jui'isdiction 
which  ownership  carries  with  it.  Sir,  there  are  some  qnesfions  that  do 
not  admit  of  lengthened  discuasion.  This  is  one  of  thcDi.  The  mere 
statement  is  sufficient  to  caiTy  conviction  with  it.  And.  I  am  rejoiced  to 
hear  gentlemen  acknowledge  that,  if  the  Constitution  is  there,  we  are 
under  its  shield.  The  South  wants  no  higher  gi'ound  to  stand  upon. 
The  gentlemen  have  put  us  on  high  ground  by  the  admission  that  their 
only  means  of  putting  their  claims  above  ours  is,  to  deny  the  existence  of 
the  Constitution  in  California  and  New  Mexico.  The  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, I  say,  in  part,  indorsed  the  proposition.  He  qualified  it,  how- 
ever, by  saying  that  all  the  fundamental  principles  of  that  instrument 
must  be  regarded  as  having  application  to  the  Territories.  Now,  is  there 
a  more  fundamental  principle  than  that  the  States  of  which  this  Federal 
Union  is  composed  have  a  commimity  of  interest  in  all  that  belongs  to  the 
Union  in  its  federative  character !  And  that  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  belongs  to  the  Union  in  that  capacity,  is  declared  by  the  Oonstitn- 
tion,  and  that  there  shall  be,  in  all  respects,  perfect  equality  among  all  the 
members  of  the  Confederacy.  There  is  no  principle  more  distinctly  set 
forth  than  that  there  shall  be  no  discrimination  in  favor  of  one  section 
over  another,  and  that  the  Constitution  shall  have  no  half-way  operation 
in  regard  to  one  portion  of  the  Union,  ivhile  it  stall  have  full  force  and 
effect  in  regard  to  anothei"  portion.  I  will  not  dwell  upon  this.  I  will 
only  listen,  if  geutlemeu  choose  to  go  on,  in  order  to  discover  by  what 
ingenuity  they  can  make  out  their  case.  It  is  a  mere  assumption  to  say 
that  the  Constitution  does  not  extend  to  the  Territories.  Let  the  gentle- 
men prove  their  assumption.     I  hold  the  course  of  the  whole  of  this 
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debate  to  be  triumphftnt  to  as.  We  are  placed  upon  higher  ground ;  we 
have  narrower  questions  to  defend ;  and  it  will  be  understood  by  the  com- 
mimity  that  we  are  nonsuited  only  by  a  denial  of  the  existence  of  the  Con- 
stitution in  the  Ten-itories," 

Mr.  Webster:  "The  honorable  Senator  firom  South  Carolina  alludes 
to  some  decision  of  tlie  United  States  courts  as  affirming  tliat  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  does  not  eitend  to  the  Territories,  and  he  says 
that,  with  regard  to — " 

Mb,  Calhoun:  "I  hope  the  gentleman  will  state  my  position  exactly 
right.  I  said  I  was  told  a  few  days  since  that  they  had  so  decided,  but 
that  I  was  incredulous  of  the  fact." 

Me,  Webstbb  ;  "I  can  remove  the  gentleman's  incredulity  very  easily, 
for  I  can  assure  him  that  the  same  tiling  has  been  decided  by  the  United 
States  courts  over  and  over  again  for  the  last  thirty  years." 

Mn.  Oaihoum  :  "  I  would  he  glad  to  hear  the  gentleman  mention  a  case 
in  which  such  a  decision  was  given." 

Mb.  Webster  :  "Upon  a  few  moments'  consideration,  I  could  mention 
a  number  of  cases.  The  Constitution,  as  the  gentleman  contends,  extends 
over  the  Teiritories.  How  does  it  get  there!  I  am  surprised  to  hear  a 
gentleman  so  distinguished  as  a  stiict  conatmctionist  affirming  that  the 
Oonatitution  of  tlie  "United  States  estends  to  the  Territories  without  show- 
ing US  any  clause  in  the  OoGstitution  in  any  way  leading  to  that  resuJt ; 
and  to  hear  the  gentleman  maintaining  that  position,  without  showing  us 
any  way  in  which  such  a  result  could  be  inferred,  increases  surprise." 

"  One  idea  further  upon  this  branch  of  the  sul^ect.  The  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  extending  over  the  Territories,  and  no  other  law  ex- 
isting there  I  Why,  I  beg  to  know  how  any  Government  could  proceed, 
without  any  other  authority  existing  there  than  such  as  is  created  by  the 
Conatiturion  of  the  United  States!  Does  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  settle  titles  to  land!  Does  it  regulate  the  rights  of  property? 
Does  it  fix  the  relations  of  parent  and  child,  guardian  and  ward  ?  Tlie 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  establishes  what  the  gentleman  calls  a 
confederation  for  certain  great  puiposes,  leaving  all  tlie  great  mass  of  laws 
which  are  to  govern  society  to  derive  their  existence  from  State  enactments. 
That  is  the  just  view  of  the  state  of  things  under  the  Constitution.  And 
a  State  or  a  Territory  that  has  ao  law  but  such  as  it  derives  from  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  must  be  entirely  without  any  State  or  Terri- 
torial government.  The  honorable  Senator  fivtm  South  Carolina,  conver- 
sant with  the  subject  as  he  must  be,  from  his  long  experience  in  different 
branches  of  the  Government,  must  know  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  have  established  principles  in  regard  to  Territorira  that  are  utterly 
repugnant  to  the  Constitution,  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  has 
provided  for  them  an  independent  judiciary ;  for  the  judge  of  every  court  of 
the  United  States  holds  office  upon  the  tenure  of  good  behavior.  Will  the 
gentleman  say  that  in  any  court  established  in  the  Tenltories  the  judge 
holds  his  office  in  that  way  ?   He  holds  it  for  a  term  of  years,  and  is  remov- 
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able  oi  cxecntive  discretion.  How  did  we  govern  Louisiana  before  it  was  a 
State  ?  Did  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  exist  in  Louisiana  during  ifa  Terri- 
torial existence  ?  Or  the  right  to  trial  by  jury  ?  Who  ever  heard  of  trial 
by  jury  there  before  the  law  creating  the  Tetritoria]  government  gave  the 
right  to  trial  by  jury  !  No  one.  And  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any 
new  light  now  to  be  thrown  upon  the  history  of  the  proceedings  of  this 
Government  in  relation  to  that  matter.  When  new  territory  haa  been  ac- 
quired it  has  always  been  subject  to  the  laws  of  Congress,  to  such  law  as 
Congress  thought  proper  to  pass  for  its  iminediate  government,  for  its 
government  duruig  its  Territorial  existence,  during  the  pi'eparatoi-y  state 
in  which  it  was  to  remain  until  it  was  ready  to  come  into  the  Union  as 
one  of  the  family  of  States. 

"The  honorable  Senator  from  South  Carolina  ai'gues  that  the  Consti- 
tution declares  itself  to  be  the  law  of  the  land,  and  that  therefore  it  must 
extend  over  the  Territories.  'The  land,'  I  take  it,  means  the  land  over 
which  the  Constitution  is  established,  or,  in  otlier  words,  it  means  the 
States  united  under  the  Constitution. 

"But  does  not  the  gentleman  at  once  see  that  that  argument  would 
prove  a  great  deal  too  much!  The  Constitution  no  more  says  that  the 
Constitution  itself  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  than  it  says  that, 
the  lawa  of  Congress  shall  be  the  anpreme  law  of  the  land.  It.  declares 
that  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  Congress  passed  under  it  shall  be 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land," 

Mb.  Cai^hotjb :  "The  laws  of  Congress  made  in  pursuance  of  its  pro- 

Mh.  Webstbe;  "Well,  I  suppose  the  revenue  laws  are  made  in  pur- 
suance of  its  provisions ;  but,  according  to  the  gentleman's  reasoning,  the 
Constitiition  extends  over  the  Territories  as  supreme  law,  and  no  legisla- 
tion on  the  subject  is  neceasaiy.  This  would  be  tantamount  to  saying  that, 
the  moment  territory  is  attached  to  the  tfnit«d  States,  all  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  as  well  as  the  Oonstiturion  of  the  United  States  become  the 
governing  rule  of  men's  conduct,  and  of  the  rights  of  property,  because 
they  are  declared  to  be  the  law  of  the  land — the  laws  of  Congress  being 
the  supreme  law  as  well  as  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Sir, 
this  is  a  course  of  reasoning  that  cannot  be  maintained.  The  crown  of 
England  often  makes  conquest  of  territory.  Who  ever  heard  it  contended 
that  the  Constitution  of  England,  or  the  supreme  power  of  Parliament, 
because  it  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  extended  over  the  territory 
thus  a^iqnired,  until  made  to  do  so  by  a  special  act  of  Parliament!  The 
whole  history  of  colonial  conquests  shows  entirely  the  reverse.  Until  pro- 
vision is  made  by  act  of  Parliament  for  a  civil  government,  the  tenltory  ia 
held  as  a  military  acquisition.  It  is  sntgect  to  the  control  of  Parliament, 
and  Parliament  may  make  all  laws  that  they  deem  proper  and  necessary 
to  he  made  for  its  government;  but,  until  snch  provision  is  made,  the  tcr> 
ritory  is  not  under  the  dominion  of  English  law.  And  it  is  exactly  upon 
the  same  principle  that  Territories  coming  to  belong  to  the  United  States 
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bj  acquisition,  or  by  cession,  as  we  have  no  jus  colonim,  remain  to  be  mada 
subject  to  the  operation  of  our  supreme  law  bj  an  eaactment  of  Congress,' 

Mb.  CAinoTJN;  "I  shall  bs  extremely  brief  in  noticing  the  arguments 
of  the  honorable  Senator  from  MasaachusettB,  and  I  trust  decisire.  Hia 
first  objection  is,  as  I  understand  it,  that  I  show  no  authority  by  which 
Hie  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ia  extended  to  the  Territories,  How 
does  Congress  get  any  power  oyer  the  Territories  f " 

Mr,  Wbssteb  ;  "  It  is  given  in  the  Constitution  in  so  many  words ; 
tile  power  to  make  laws  for  the  government  of  Territories." 

Mb.  OALHOtTN;  "Well,  then,  the  proposition  that  the  Constitution 
does  not  extend  to  the  Territories  is  false  to  that  extent.  How  else  does 
Congress  obtain  the  legislative  power  over  the  Territories?  And  yet  the 
honorable  Senator  says  I  assign  no  reason  for  it.  I  assigned  the  strongest 
reason.  If  the  Constitution  does  not  extend  there,  you  have  no  right  to 
legislate ordo  any  act  in  reference  to  the  Territories.  Well,  as  to  the  nest 
point.  The  honorable  Senator  states  that  he  waa  surprised  to  hear  from 
a  strict  constructionist  the  proposition  that  the  Constitution  extends  itself 
to  the  Territories,  1  certainly  never  contended  that  the  Constitntion  was  oi 
itself  sufficient  for  the  government  of  Territories  without  the  interven- 
tion of  legislative  enactments.  It  requires  human  i^ency  everywhere;  it 
cannot  estend  Itself  within  the  limits  of  any  State  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  gentteraaa  speats  of  it.  It  is,  nevertheless,  the  supreme  law,  in  obedi- 
ence to  which,  and  in  conformity  with  which,  all  legislative  enactments 
must  be  made.  And  the  proposition  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  extends  to  the  Territories  so  far  as  it  is  applicable  to  them,  is  so 
clear  a  proposition  that  even  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  with  his 
profound  talent,  cannot  disprove  it.  I  will  put  the  case  of  some  of  the 
negative  provisions  of  the  Oonstitution.  '  Congress  shall  make  no  law  con- 
ceiving religion,  nor  create  titles  of  nobility.'  Can  you  establish  titles  ot 
nobility  in  California  ?  If  not,  if  all  the  negative  provisions  extend  to  the 
Territories,  why  not  the  positive  ?  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  dwell 
any  longer  upon  this  point," 

Mb,  Wbbstbk  l  "  The  precise  question  is,  whether  a  Territory,  while 
it  remains  in  a  Territorial  state,  is  a  part  of  the  United  States  ?  I  main- 
twn  it  is  not.  And  there  is  no  stronger  proof  of  what  has  been  the  idea 
of  the  Government  in  this  respect  than  that  to  which  I  have  alluded,  and 
which  has  drawn  the  honorable  member's  attent  n  N  w  1  t  see  how 
it  stands.  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  d  i  d  by  the 
Constitution  to  be  '  vested  in  one  Supreme  Co  and  n  I  inferior 
courts  as  Congress  shall  from  time  to  time  or  Ian  a  d  tablish.'  The 
whole  judicial  power,  therefore,  of  the  United  St  t  is  in  th  e  courla. 
And  the  Oonstitution  declares  that  '  all  the  jud  es  f  th  so  urta  shall 
hold  their  office  during  good  behavior.'  Then  th  g  ntl  n  u  ust  admit 
that  the  legislation  of  Congress,  heretofore,  ha  n  t  b  n  alt  ether  in 
error;  that  these  Territorial  courts  do  not  constitut  a  pa  t  of  th  judicial 
powerof  the  United  States,  because  the  whole  jud     alp  we  of  the  United 
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States  is  to  be  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as 
Congress  shall  establish ;  and  tlie  judges  of  all  these  courts  are  to  have  a 
life  tenure  under  the  law;  and  we  do  not  give  such  tenure,  and  never  did, 
to  the  judges  of  these  Territorial  courts.  That  has  gone  on  the  presump-. 
Uon  and  true  idea,  I  suppose,  that  the  Territories  are  not  even  part  of  the 
United  States,  bnt  are  subject  to  their  legislation.  Well,  where  do  we 
get  this  power  of  legislation  ?  Why,  I  have  already  stated  that  the  Con- 
stitution eays,  'the  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of,  and  make  all 
needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  or  other  property 
belonging  to  the  United  States ; '  and  it  is  under  that  clause,  and  that 
clause  only,  that  the  legislation  of  Congress  in  respect  to  the  Territories 
has  been  conducted.  And,  it  is  apparent,  from  our  history,  that  no  other 
provision  was  intended  for  Territorial  government,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
highly  probable,  I  think  certain,  that  ao  acquisition  of  foreign  territory 
was  ever  contemplated.  And,  again,  there  is  another  remarkable  instance 
The  honorable  gentleman,  and  his  friends  who  act  with  him  on  these  sub- 
jects, held  that  the  power  of  internal  improvement,  within  the  United 
States,  does  not  belong  to  Congress.  They  deny  that  we  can  pass  any 
law  for  internal  improvements  within  any  State  of  this  Union,  while  they 
aU  admit  tha,t,  the  moment  we  get  out  of  the  States  into  a,  Territory,  we 
can  make  just  as  much  improvement  as  we  choose.  There  is  not  an 
honorable  gentleman  on  that  side  of  the  Chamber  who  has  not,  time  an^ 
agam  voted  money  out  of  the  public  Treasury  for  internal  improvements 
out  of  the  Union,  in  Territories,  under  the  conception  that,  under  that 
provision  of  the  Constitution  to  which  I  have  referred,  they  do  not  con- 
Btitutc  any  portion  of  the  Union ;  that  they  arc  not  parts  of  the  Union.  Sir, 
there  is  no  end  to  the  illnati'ations  that  might  be  brought  upon  this  sub- 
ject; out  history  is  fnll  of  them.  Our  history  is  uniform  in  its  course. 
It  began  with  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana.  It  went  on  after  Florida  be- 
came a  part  of  the  Union.  In  all  cases,  under  all  circumstances,  by  every 
proceeding  of  Congress  on  the  auliject,  and  by  all  judicature  on  the  sub- 
ject, it  has  been  held  that  Territories  belonging  to  the  United  States  were 
to  be  governed  by  a  constitution  of  their  own,  framed  by  a  convention, 
and,  in  approving  that  conslatntion,  the  legislation  of  Congress  was  not 
necessarily  confined  to  those  principles  that  bind  it  when  it  is  exercised  in 
passing  laws  for  the  United  States  itself.  But,  sir,  I  take  leave  of  the  sulgecf:" 

Mb.  Caihottn  :  "  Mr.  President,  a  few  words.  First,  as  to  the  judici- 
ary. If  Congress  has  decided  the  judiciary  of  the  Territories  to  be  part 
of  the  judiciary  under  the  United  States,  Congress  has  decided  wrong. 
It  may  be  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  judiciary  of  the  United  States,  though  I 
do  not  think  so." 

Mk.  Wbbbteb  (in  his  seat) :  "  Nor  I." 

Mk,  Oaihoun  ;  "  Again,  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
says  that  the  Territories  are  not  a  part  of  the  United  StatKi ;  are  not  of 
the  United  States.  I  had  supposed  that  all  the  Territories  were  a  part  of 
tbo  United  States.    They  are  called  so." 
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Mb.  Webster  (in  his  seat)  ;  "Wevei'," 

Mk,  Calhoun  :  "At  all  events,  tkey  belong  to  tho  United  States." 

Me.  Websteh  (still  in  his  seat) ;  "  That  is  another  thing.  The  colo- 
nics of  England  belong  to  England,  but  they  are  not  a  part  of  England." 

Mr.  Calhouh  :  "  Whatever  belongs  to  the  United  States  they  have 
authority  over,  and  England  has  anthority  over  whatever  belongs  to  her. 
We  can  have  no  authority  over  anything  that  does  not  belong  to  thB 
United  States,  I  care  not  in  what  light  it  may  be  ^laaeA.  But,  sir,  as  to 
the  other  point  raised  by  the  Senator — internal  improvements.  The  Sena- 
tor says  there  is  not  a  member  on  tliis  side  of  the  Chamber  who  has  not 
voted  to  appropriate  money  out  of  the  public  Treasury  for  internal  im- 
provements in  the  Territories,  I  know  that  a  very  large  poilaon  of  the 
gentlemen  on  this  side  have  voted  to  appropriate  money  out  of  the  pnblic 
Treasury  for  improvements  in  Territories,  upon  the  principle  of  ownership ; 
that  the  lands  in  the  Territories  in  which  the  improvements  are  made  have 
an  increased  value  in  proportion  to  the  sums  appropriated ;  and  the  ap- 
propriations have,  in  every  case,  been  given  in  alternate  sections.  But 
many  gentlemen  here  have  utterly  denied  onr  right  to  make  them  under 
that  form.  But  that  question  comes  under  another  category  altogether. 
It  conies  under  the  category  whether  we  have  a  right  to  appropriate  funds 
out  of  the  common  Ti'easury  at  all  for  internal  improvements.  Sir,  I  repeat 
it,  that  the  proposition  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  extends 
tfi.  the  Territories  is  so  plain  a  one,  and  its  opposite — I  say  it  with  all  re- 
spect— is  so  absurd  a  one,  that  the  strongest  intellect  cannot  maint^n  it. 
And  I  repeat,  that  the  gentlemen  acknowledge,  by  implication,  if  not  more 
than,  that,  that  the  estension  of  the  Constitution  of  tlie  United  States  to 
the  Territories  would  be  a  shield  to  the  South  upon  the  question  in  con- 
troversy between  us  and  them.  I  hold  it  to  be  a  most  important  conces- 
sion. It  narrows  the  ground  of  controversy  between  us.  We  then  cannot 
be  deprived  of  our  equal  participation  in  those  Territories  without  being 
depiived  of  the  advantages  and  rights  which  the  Constitution  gives  us." 

I^o  measure  relating  to  these  Teri'itories  became  a  law  at 
tliis  session,  excepting  an  act  to  extend  tlie  revenue  laws  of  the 
TJnited  States  over  the  Territory  and  waters  of  Tipper  Cali- 
fornia, and  to  create  a  collection  district  therein.'  The  mooted 
questions  respecting  the  relation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Stato  to  territory  of  the  United  States  not  embraced 
in  any  State  of  the  Union— whether  by  force  of  the  Constitu- 
tion itaelf  the  citizens  of  a  slaveholding  State  could  carry  into 
such  territory  the  relation  of  master  and  slave  created  by  their 
ovTO  local  law — whether,  if  this  was  to  be  denied,  the  denial 
would  constitute  a  grievance  to  be  resisted  by  the  Southem 
'  Act  of  March  3,  1849. 
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States — were  thrown  forward  into  the  next  session  of  Congi-esa. 
But  the  struggle  had  begun,  aad  in  a  spirit  that  boded  no  good 
to  the  Union. 

At  the  present  term, of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  "Webster  was  engaged  in  the  final  argument  of  a 
eonstitntional  question  relating  to  tlie  power  of  the  States  to 
impose  a  tax  npon  vessels  bringing  alien  passengers,  on  account 
of  every  such  passenger  brought  into  the  State. 

The  State  laws  were  declared  roid  by  a  majority  of  the 
judges.'  This  was  the  last  constitutional  question  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  discussion  of  which  Mr.  Webster  took  part  in 
the  Supreme  Court.     The  following  letters  relate  to  it : 

"  No  Court  and  no  Senate  to-day.    A  clear,  cold  wintor  day. 

"  Mt  DEiB  See  :  I  was  delighted  to  get  a  line  from  you  this  morning, 
although  it  toore  date  back  as  far  aa  Wedaeedaj.  There  is  great  interest 
here  to  heat  the  opinions  of  the  judges  ou  Turaday.  I  wish  you  could  be 
here.  Several  opinions  ivill  he  read,  drawn  with  the  best  abilities  of  the 
writers.  In  my  poor  judgment,  the  decision '  will  be  more  important  to 
the  country  than  any  decision  since  that  in  the  steamboat  cause."  That 
was  cue  of  my  earliest  aj^unients  of  a  constitutional  question.  This  will 
probably  be,  and  I  am  content  it  should  be,  tlie  last. 

"  I  am  willing  to  confess  to  the  vanity  of  thinking  that  my  efforts  in 
these  two  cases  have  done  something  toward  expiring  and  upholding 
the  just  powei-3  of  the  Governmeat  of  the  United  States  on  the  great  sub- 
ject of  commerce.  The  last,  though  by  far  the  most  laborious  and  persei- 
vering,  has  been  made  under  great  discouragements  and  evil  auspices. 
Whatever  I  may  think  of  the  ability  of  my  argument,  and  I  do  not  think 
highly  of  it,  I  yet  feel  pleasure  in  reflecting  that  I  have  held  on  and  held 
out  to  the  end.  But  no  more  of  self-praise.  We  are  all  well.  Mr.  Curtis 
is  here,  going  on  grandly, 

"  DaHIBL  WBBSTBa." 

[to  MR.  J.  PItESCOTT  HAIL.] 

"  Wabhinqkpn,  JWroOry  10, 1819. 

"  Mt  dbak  Sir  :  Ton  will  have  learned  that  the  case,  '  Morris  vs.  the 
Oity  of  Boston,'  in  the  argument  of  which  you  took  a  part  in  December 

'  Eepocted  in  tlio  BGventt  volume  of       '  In  the  Fassangei  Tai  Cause. 
Howard's  Reports,  283,  and  called  the      '  The  celebrated  and  Important  case  of 
Pasaenger  Case.  Giibons  vs.  %&n. 
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last,  has  been  decided,  the  judgment  of  the  State  court  reversed,  and  the 
State  law  declared  to  be  repugnant  to  the  Oonatitulion  of  the  United 
States,  and  void. 

"A  similar  judgment  has  been  entered  in  the  New  York  case. 

"  The  questions  arising  in  these  cases  have  been  four  times  argued  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Statea : 

"In  the  H"ew-Tork  cause,  in  December,  1845,  by  Mr.  Ogden  and  my- 
eel^  for  the  plaintiffs  in  error,  and  by  Mr.  [John]  Van  Buren,  then  Attor- 
ney-General of  New  York,  and  by  Mr.  Willis  Hall,  ex-Attorney  General, 
for  the  defendant  in  error. 

"  Two  years  afterward,  that  is  to  say,  in  December,  1847,  the  same 
cause  was  ai'gued  again  by  the  same  counsel. 

"  The  Massachusetts  case  waa  aJgued  in  February,  1847,  by  Mr.  Choate 
and  myself  for  the  plaintiff  in  error,  and  the  Hon.  John  Davis  for  the  de- 
fendant in  error. 

"  And  the  same  cause  was  heard  again,  as  you  know,  in  December  last, 
on  which  occasion  you  took  part  in  the  discussion  in  behalf  of  the  plain- 
tiff in  error,  and  Mr.  Ashmun  and  Governor  Davis  for  the  defendaat  in 

"These  causes  have  been  finally  decided  by  the  judgment  of  five  judges 
against  four. 

"By  recurring  to  the  case  of  '■Milne  vs.  Oity  of  ]Sew  Fiw^,'  in  the 
eleventh  volume  of  Mr.  Petera's  reports,  you  will  see  that  not  only  Judge 
Story,  but  the  late  Chief- Justice  Marshall,  held  State  laws,  passed  for  like 
purposes  with  these  now  declared  unconstitutional  and  incapable  of  being 
sustained,  to  be  equally  unconstitutional,  although  they  did  not  go  the 
length  of  laying  or  imposing  any  tax  whatever. 

"  As  far,  therefore,  as  authority  is  concerned,  the  weight  of  Chief-Jus 
tice  Marshall's  opinion,  as  well  as  that  of  Judge  Story's,  is  to  be  added 
to  the  opinions  of  the  five  judges  now  cononrring  in  the  reversal.  I  need 
hardly  say  that  the  opinions  read  by  the  several  judges  were  able  and 
quite  elaborate ;  they  are  long,  and  it  will  be  some  days  before  copies 
can  be  made.  In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Justice  Wayne  gave  a  summary 
of  the  points,  which  he  understood  were  decided  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  tike  bench.  It  has  been  published,  and  you  have  doubtless 
seen  it.  It  may  not  be  Improper  to  add  that  Chief-Justice  Taney,  ia 
delivering  a  dissenting  opinion  in  the  New-York  case,  while  he  main- 
tained the  power  of  the  States  to  lay  a  tax  on  alien  passengers,  or 
passengers  coming  from  other  countries,  admitted,  nevertheless,  that  the 
New- York  law  must  be  regarded  as  clearly  unconstitutional  and  void,  so 
far  as  it  purported  to  tas  pa^cngers  coming  to  New  York  fem  other 
States. 

"  I  am,  my  dear  sir, 

"  Witli  true  regard,  youra, 

"  Danibi.  Webster." 
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Mr.  Wetater  was  detained  in  "Wasliington,  by  professional 
engagements,  for  six  weeks  after  the  tennination  of  the  session 
of  Congress,  In  March  he  received  inteUigence  of  the  death 
of  a  grandchild,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Mrs.  Appleton,  and 
at  the  same  time  occurred  the  death  of  Mrs.  Thomas. 


"  ■^TisniBCTOK,  Sandaj,  Marsli  IS,  ]S49. 

"Mt  deab  Son;  A  telegraphic  dispatch  fTOm  Fletchei',  on  Friday 
morning,  infonned  11a  of  the  death  of  dear  little  Constance. 

"  Our  last  accounts  had  been  quite  favorable ;  but  I  must  rjay  for  myself 
that,  trom  the  first  moment  I  heard  of  her  sickness,  I  had  a  presentiment 
that,  she  would  not  recover.  I  felt  that  it  ivas  destined  that  she  shouH 
immediately  follow  her  mother. 

'  BHghf.  eavly,  transient  as  fhe  morning  dew, 


"  Not  only  on  your  account  and  that  of  your  otlier  children,  but  on  our 
own,  my  dear  son,  this  new  bereavement  affects  Mrs.  Webster  and  myself 
deeply.  Every  thing  that  is  sweet,  lovely,  and  engaging  in  infoncy,  be- 
longed to  the  dear  little  lost  one.  But  God  has  seen  fit  to  call  her  away, 
and  to  leave  us  only  a  tender  and  affectionate  recollection  of  her.  I  must 
confess  that  her  death  brings  back  to  my  heart  that  of  her  mother,  and 
seems  to  open  aga,in  that  fountain  of  tears  and  sorrow.  Never  was  a 
daughter  loved  more  than  I  loved  Julia,  and  never  was  a  bereaved  hns- 
band  commiserated  more  than  I  have  commiserated  you.  But  you  and  I, 
and  all,  must  snbmit  to  the  will  of  God.  We  must  bear  these  affiictions 
with  resignation  and  patience,  knowing  that,  like  aJl  other  events,  they 
are  controlled  and  directed  by  unerring  wisdom  and  goodness  What  we 
know  not  now,  we  shall  know  hereafter.  AU  is  not  dark  aai  d  ry  in 
the  soul,  while  the  lamp  of  religious  faith  and  hope  continues  to  b  ra 

"You  have  yet  four  beloved  ones  around  you  to  console  ado  mfort 
you.  Nearer  and  dearer  to  you  than  to  me,  I  yet  cherish  them  as  p  ec  oua 
blessings  to  myself,  and  as  objects  of  affection  on  whom  the  heart  st  11 
fondly  leans,  for  happy  family  association,  and  kind  endearment  In  all 
these  feelings  of  sympathy  and  love,  Mrs.  Webster,  as  you  know,  fully  and 
entirely  partakes.  Wherever  you  and  your  children  are,  there  our  affec- 
tions will  be  with  you ;  and  we  hope  that  Heaven  may  still  have  bright 
days  in  store  for  us  all. 

"  Mrs.  Webster  has  been  a  little  unwell  for  a  day  or  two,  but  she  is  better 
this  evening,  and  joins  with  mo  in  the  sincerest  love  and  condolence  to 
you  and  the  children. 

"  Tour  affectionate  father, 

"  Dan'l 
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"  WiBuixGTON,  Jllaivh  20, 1819. 

"  Mt  dear  Sir  :  !We  were  quite  surprised  by  tlie  receipt  of  yonr  letter 
yesterday,  informing  us  of  tlie  death  of  your  mother, 

"  We  knew  that  she  had  beea  feeble  and  complaining,  but  had  not 
heard  of  her  being  taken  violently  ill.  The  aged  aad  tlie  young  go  off 
together.  Yonr  mother  and  poor  little  Constance  died,  I  think,  within  a 
day  of  each  other.  Those  who  have  the  liappiaess  to  have  frienda,  mnst 
be  liable  to  the  soitows  occasioned  by  their  death ;  and  the  larger  the 
circle,  the  more  frequently  must  the  blow  come.  Your  mother  seemed  to 
ua  as  one  of  our  own  family  and  om"  own  household.  You  know  how 
much  we  have  been  attached  to  her.  Her  solid  principles  and  Christian 
sphit,  her  good  sense  and  nice  perception  of  propriety  in  all  things,  hei 
benevolence  and  warm  affection  for  her  relatives  and  frienda,  made  hei'  an 
object  of  love  and  regard  to  all  who  knew  her.  It  is  a  happy  thing,  my 
dear  sir,  that,  when,  her  children  think  of  her,  they  have  nothing  to  regret 
but  her  death.  She  bad  tasted  the  cup  of  human  sorrow,  but  the  cup  of 
joy  also  had  touched  her  lips.  On  the  whole  her  life  was  a  happy  one, 
and  a  useful  one.  She  has  died  in  a  good  old  age,  and  passed,  I  doubt 
not,  to  a  better  state  of  being.  I  pi-ay  you  to  accept  my  condolence  and 
oifer  it  to  all  the  members  of  the  family.  Mr.  Curtis  is  here;  and  he  de-  . 
sires  me  to  assure  you  how  much  he  partakes  in  the  feeling  of  loss,  and 
how  much  he  sympathizes  witli  sorrov;ing  children  and  friends. 
"Yours  always,  Mthfully  and  truly, 

"Dahiel  Webstbe." 

"P,  S.— Mrs.  W.  is  not  quits  well  to-day;  she  has  a  bad  cold,  and  some 
fever,  and  keeps  her  room.  I  sent  this  letter  up  to  her,  and  she  says  it 
docs  not  express  half  her  feelings  of  sadness  and  sympathy  on  account  of 
your  mother's  death.  Yom'  mother  has  been  a  part  of  Marshfleld,  you  ai-e 
aware,  ever  since  Mrs.  Webster  knew  it.  She  feels  how  very  deeply  you 
and  yonr  wife  must  be  afSicted,  and  wishes  to  repeat  her  sympathy  and 
heart-felt  grief.    It  has  indeed  been  a  mournful  year  in  our  ci^-cle," 

In  the  month  of  April,  he  made  an  excursion  into  Virginia, 
going  down  the  James  River  as  far  as  Uorfolk.  From  two 
interesting  letters  of  description,  written  to  Mrs,  Paige  on  this 
journey,  and  now  embraced  in  his  printed  eorrespoudenee,  I 
tate  the  following  extracts : 

"  If  to-morrow  were  not  Sunday,  wo  should  land  and  go  to  Mr.  Tyler's, 
and  pass  the  day.  With  no  more  approbation,  of  his  public  conduct,  in 
the  latter  part  of  hia  administration,  than  other  Whigs,  I  have  yet  softer 
personal  feelings  toward  him.  He  always  showed  me  great  kindness, 
and  especially  I  shall  not  forget  the  promptitade  with  which  he  came 
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to  WashingtoH,  and  put  down  effectually  Mr.  C,  J.  lageraolPs  attempt  at 
defamation.  Nor  aliall  I  cease  to  remember  his  concurreiice  in  the  tariff 
of  1842,  or  his  steady  and  really  able  eoOperation  in,  as  well  as  his  official 
sanction  of,  my  own  poor  labors,  in  the  Treaty  of  Washington.  Wo  send 
ashore  a  civil  note  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tyler.  Ere  long  we  shall  pass  old 
Jamestown,  the  Plymouth  Bock  of  the  South. 

"I  hai'dlj  find  an  acquaintance  here  [Norfolk],  except  Mr.  Tazewell, 
and  Mr.  Myers,  a  respectable  merchant,  Mr,  Tazewell  I  knew  well  in  the 
Senate.  I  anppose  he  is  the  ablest  man  in  Vir^nia,  certainly  the  most  flu- 
ent and  eloquent  talker.  Tvjenty  years  ago,  he  was  one  of  the  bcst-Iook- 
Sng  men  in  the  country.  He  is  now  aevenly-five  years  old,  and  quite  re- 
tired. In  half  a  year,  he  does  not  leave  his  own  home,  except  to  paaa  oyer 
the  bay  to  his  estate  on  the  Eastern  Shore. 

"  I  called  OH  him,  with  Mr.  Seaton  and  Mr,  Bradley,  yesterday  morning, 
after  church,  and  had  an  excellent  \dsit.  And,  to  everybody's  amazement, 
he  came  to  see  Mrs.  Webster  at  the  hotel,  toward  evening,  and  sat  three 
hours  talking  finely,  and  laughing  heartily,  all  the  time.  He  and  I  have 
been  personal  friends  a  great  while,  though  always  differing  on  political 
matters.  He  endured  me,  notwithstanding  my  distaste  of  Virginia  no' 
tiona,  and  I  admired  him  for  his  knowledge,  his  talents,  his  vivacity,  and 
his  infinite  volubility  of  discourse. 

''  This  morning  we  go  to  visit  the  navy  yard ;  after  that  I  give  myself 
tQ  receive  calls  from  the  citizens  til!  two  o'clock.  At  that  hour  we  dine, 
and  at  four  take  the  l>oat  for  Baltimore." 

From  Baltimore  Mr.  Webater  went  directly  to  Marshfleld,. 
where  he  remained  during  the  month  of  May,  completing  the 
planting  that  had  not  already  been  done  under  his  written 
directions,  and  in  "  catching"  cod  and  halibut  with  "  Commo- 
dore Peterson "  and  "  Mr.  Hatch."  "  I  grow  strong,"  he 
writes,  "  every  hour.  The  giants  gi'ew  strong  again  by  touch- 
ing the  earth ;  the  same  effect  is  produced  on  me  by  touching 
the  salt  sea-shore."     Of  the  farming  operations  he  says : 

"  The  work  of  the  farm  has  gone  on  well.  The  spring,  though  very 
cold,  has  been  dry,  and  the  weather,  therefore,  favorable  to  field  labor. 
Porter  Wright  has  planted  twelve  or  fifteen  acres  of  potatoes  in  one  field. 
They  are  'Mercers,'  ' pink-eyes,' and  'peach-blossoms,'  and  are  intended 
for  early  market  in  Boston. 

"  Another  piece  of  as  many  acres  is  receiving  com.  By  the  ancient 
rules  of  husbandry  in  New  England,  com  should  be  planted  by  the  1st 
day  of  May,  old  style,  wliich  is  on  the  11th,  by  the  new  style. 

"  But  this  was  arbitrary,  and  had  no  reference  to  the  actual  advance- 
ment of  the  warqi  weather.  The  Indian's  rule  ivas  a  better  one ;  namely, 
to  plant  corn  when  the  new  leaf  of  the  white  oak  lias  got  to  be  as  big  as 
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a  mouse'a  ear.'  Tlie  field  where  the  beets  and  turnips  were  last  jear, 
twenty  acres,  is  laid  doitn  in  clover.  You  remember  it,  on  the  left  hand 
aa  yoa  go  down  to  the  gate.  The  ploughed  land  inside  the  gate,  on  the 
right  hand,  is  to  rgoice  in  a  crop  of  millet,  and  be  put  down  to  grass, 

"  Opposite,  in  the  old  orchard,  two  acres  of  pumpkinB  are  to  show  what 
land  we  liyo  in.  I  believe  you  were  here  in  the  early  part  of  last  autumn, 
when  our  haads  were  putting  kelp  on  part  of  Fletcher's  enclosure.  Beets 
are  to  have  the  enjoyment  of  ais  acres  of  that,  and  a  large  kind  of  fleld- 
peas,  sowed  in  drills,  of  the  remainder. 

"  Cherry  Hill,  near  tie  garden,  will  make  a  show  of  an  a«re  or  two  of 
beans ;  and,  if  ail  human  purposes  shall  he  accomplished,  the  north  side 
of  Bla«k  Mount,  fiicing  the  house,  which  you  know  has  had  the  appear- 
ance of  a  dry  and  arid  pasture,  will  be  planted  with  turnips  by  the  Ist 
day  of  July. 

"Thecattlo  have  been  well  taken  care  of,  and  look  well;  the  sheopcspe- 
ciallj.  We  have  lambs,  both  South  Downs  and  Cheviot,  as  fine  as  I  have 
ever  seen.  In  regard  to  the  piggery,  I  omit  paiticulais;  the  general  state 
of  things  in  that  depai-tment  is  satiafaetory.  The  progenitor  of  all  the 
porkers,  now  eighteen  years  old,  if  not  nineteen,  stai  bristles  up  if  you 
come  near  his  habitation. 

"  Morrison's  garden  is  quite  up  to  the  season,  and  is  indeed  all  that  the 
weather  will  permit  it  to  be.  Mr,  Colt  sent  ua  in  the  fall  hundreds  of 
selected  fruit-trees,  which  are  all  planted  here,  or  at  Fletcher's. 

"  And  here  jou  have,  my  dear  sir,  the  progress  of  farming  in  Marsh- 
field  thus  far  tliis  year,  and  a  programme  of  what  remains  to  be  accom- 
plished, time  and  circumstances  permitting." 

In  June,  Kr.  "Webster  was  oTjliged  to  be  again  in  "Wash- 
ington on  professional  engagements,  but  during  July  lie  was 
again  at  Jlarshfleld,  and  in  August  lie  made  an  excursion  to 
tlie  islands  of  Martha's  Vineyard  and  Nanalion,  witli  the  hope 
of  mitigating  the  symptoms  of  his  approaching  catarrh.  Dur- 
ing the  last  week  in  August  be  was  at  Franklin,  from  whence 
he  wrote  to  Mr.  Blatchford: 

"My  cold  was  severe  coming  up  in  tlie  cars,  but  siucc  Monday  evoniag 
I  have  hardly  felt  it.  My  eyes  are  weak,  and  I  am  obliged  to  avoid  the 
san ;  but,  so  far,  I  have  suffered  nothing  in  comparison  with  former  years. 
This  place  looks  charmingly.  It  is  the  delight  of  my  eyes  to  behold. 
Some  of  the  crops  were  short,  but  the  rains  have  revived  every  thing,  and 
this  beautiful  meadow  before  me  seems  the  sweetest  spot  on  earth,  verdant 
and  smiling  as  it  is,  and  surrounded  by  high  hills.  It  was  the  view  ol 
Bome  such  spot  which  Dr.  Watts  spiritualized— 
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"  A  qnartor  to  Three,  Biiil  just  bctore  Dinner. 
"Mt  DBAS  Sm:  I  read  your  letter  of  the  3d  with  very  great  interest 
and  coaccru.  Your  owe  illiiess,  and  the  apparently  more  severe  illness  of 
your  daughter,  have  created  great  sympathy,  which  both  Mra.  Webater 
and  myself  would  gladly  express.  I  have  had  a  bitter  taste  of  tlie  afilic- 
tion  of  daughters  attaoked  by  dangerous  disease.  My  two,  and  my  only 
two,  have  left  me.  One  in  early  life,  a  sweet  child  of  seven  yeara  old, 
and  my  first ;  and  the  other,  as  you  know,  reeoatly,  a  lovely  woman,  and 
the  head  of  n  family,  I  fervently  hope  that  all  yours  may  live,  and  that 
yon  may  not  see  your  chUdren  go  before  you  to  another  world. 

"Buturilaj  Muming,  Five  o'clock,  8eptlBi6eT  8(4. 

"  I  wrote  the  foregoing  on  Wednesday,  Thui^day  I  had  occaaon  to 
go  early  to  Boston,  and  returned  yesterday.  The  two  days  were  hot  and 
close,  and  I  suffered  a  good  deal,  though  I  avoided  the  cars  as  much  as  I 
could,  and  went  in  my  chaise,  and  by  the  boat.  My  cold  goes  on,  not  in 
its  worat  train,  but  with  occasional  severe  turns.  Last  evening  I  received 
yours  of  the  4tli,  namely,  Tuesday,  Its  best  information  is  that  which 
speaks  of  your  dear  little  daughter's  progressive  restoration  to  health. 

"In  Boston,  I  saw  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Edward  Curtis  on  their  return  from 
the  Wliite  Hills. 

"They  seem  highly  pleased  with  the  mountain  scenery  in  that  quarter 
as  well  they  may  be. 

"  Fletcher  will  return,  I  suppose,  on  Monday,  and  mate  report  of  Seconet, 

"Tliero  are  no  fish  in  our  bay.  I  have  a  world  of  talk  when  I  see  you, 
on  the  phenomena  of  the  season  by  sea  and  land.  I  understand  the  flsh 
die  by  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  in  the  Chesapeake  and  the 
rivers  of  Maryland,  and  arc  washed  on  shore.  The  weather  has  been  ex- 
cellent for  a  fortnight.  Marshfield  looks  green,  and  the  later  crops, 
beets,  turnips,  etc.,  are  quite  promising, 

"  I  shall  write  you  aa  usual,  and  hope  to  hear  daily  ii-om  you  till  wa 
meet  again. 

"Tours  truly, 

"Dahiel  Webstbr." 

[to  me,  blatchfokd.] 

"MAKBuriEOJ,  OclObn-SS,  1849,  TnesaajEvenlog.Eiglit  o'clock. 

"  Mr  DEAK  Sir  :  A  very  short  note  from  you  of  yesterday  revives  me, 
and  calls  me  back  to  a  correspondence  which  has  been  dormant  for  an  un- 
usually long  time,  I  hardly  know  how  it  is  that  I  should  havo  sufi'ered 
the  tares  of  the  world  so  much  to  spring  up,  and  choke  the  true  seed  of 
social  and  friendly  life.  I  have  been  very  busy  for  a  month,  and  yet,  when 
I  look  back  upon  it,  it  seems  but  a  '  strenuous  idleness.'    I  have  done 
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nothing.  This  weet  I  am  engaged  with  Mr.  Edward  Curtis  and  Mr. 
Coxe,  on  Mesican  claims.  They  are  both  now  here.  Sir.  Coxc  has  been 
to  sea  to-daj,  and  caught  a  fish.  Mr.  Curtis  and  I  have  given  the  day  to 
work  in  the  office.  Last  week  we  went  on  a  visit  of  two  days  to  Mr. 
Haven  at  Beverly,  after  Sir.  Colt  left  us.'  He  was  with  us,  to  our  great 
gratification,  for  nearly  a  week.  Harshfield  is  green  amd  beautiful.  It  has 
seen  no  such  October  since  I  knew  it.  But  autumn  is  here.  Harvesting 
is  in  progress,  the  leaves  are  fading,  and  the  year  prepares  for  its  closing 
BCenes.  I  shall  hai-dlj  be  here  much  after  next  week.  Carolioe  says  you 
will  be  in  Boston  next  Tuesday  morning.  Nothing  happening,  I  will  be 
there  to  receive  you.  Perhaps  we  will  run  down  to  Marshfleld,  fur  a  day, 
to  take  the  last  look. 

"  Among  my  present  occupations,  one  is  the  arrangement  of  a  cemetery 
for  my  family.  I  do  not  find  it  disagreeable  to  dwell  on  thoughts  con- 
nected with  the  end  of  life,  and  the  gathering  together  those  I  have  loved, 
and  with  whom  I  must,  in  God's  due  time,  be  associated  again. 

"  I  am,  dear  sir,  v/ith  unabated  regard  and  kindness,  your  friend, 
"Daniel  Websteb." 

'  Mr.  Roswell  Colt,  of  Pateraoii. 
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CHAPTER    XXXYI. 

1849-1850. 


BECTIONAI.      CONFLICT     OF     1850— ITS      CMAEACTEE     AND     CAUSES 

NORTHERN   AND    SOTJIHBBN    FANATICISM    ON     THE    StmjECT    OF 

SLATEKT— EREOES    OF   BOTH    SECTIONS THE    PECULIAR   PEEILB 

OF    THIS     ERA NATURE   OF    THE    CRISIS PRESIDENT   TATLOK's 

PLAN    FOE    AVOIDINO   A    SECTIONAL    COLLISION— INTERVIEW   BE- 
TWEEN JIB.    CLAY    AND    MR.    WEBSTER— JtE.    CLAY's     "  COMPEO- 

MISE    BKBOLUTIONS  " ME.   WEBSTEr's    SPEECH   OF    THE    Tth    OF 

MARCH rrS     RECEPTION    AT     THE     NORTH — HiS     MOTIVES    AND 

POSITIONS     ASSAILED— HIS     TRUE    VINDICATION CONTEOVERSIEQ 

AND  ORrnCISMS HOW    HE   WAS   KECEITED   IN   BOSTON HIS    EF- 

FOETS    TO    CAKKT    THE    "  COMPROMISE    JIEASUEES  "—DEATH   OF 

PRESIDENT     TAYLOR MB.     WEBSTER     BECOMES      SEOBETAET    OF 

STATE   UNDF-H    PEESIDENT   FILLMORE PASSAGE    OF  THE     "  COM- 

PE0MI8E  MEASURES  " STATE  OF  PUBLIC  OPIHION  IN  THE  NORTH, 

AND    EXEKTIONS    TO    CORRECT    IT THE    LOPEZ    EXPEDTOON    TO 

CUBA DUTIES  OF  NEUTEALITT, 

THE  public  events  which  had  occurred  during  the  period 
commencing  with  the  acquisition  of  Texas,  and  ending 
with  the  close  of  the  Hexiean  "War,  account  for  the  fact  that 
the  year  1850  was  to  witness  a  great  sectional  conflict  on  the 
subject  of  slavery,  which  was  not  unlikely  to  rend  the  Union 
asunder.  Viewed  in  the  relation  in  which  the  Oonstitution 
regarded  the  so-called  "  institntiou "  of  slavery,  there  was 
nothing  connected  with  it  which  ought  to  have  produced  any 
serious  hazard  to  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  country ;  for, 
so  long  as  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  Constitution   should 
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continue  to  be  faithfully  observed  by  the  two  great  sectiona  of 
the  slaveholding  and  the  non-^laveholdiog  States,  there  could 
be  no  rational  cause  for  anxiety  to  either  of  them. 

The  duty  which  a  just  regard  for  the  Constitution  i 
npon  the  South  was,  to  refrain  from  efforts  to  :' 
national  poKtical  power  in  the  interests  of  servitude  ;  for  such 
efforts  could  not  be  made  without  exciting  angry  opposition 
in  tho  North.  The  eorrolative  duty  that  rested  upon  the 
North  was,  to  fulfil,  exactly  and  litei'ally,  the  stipulations  by 
■which  the  Constitution  always  intended  to  guard  the  indi- 
vidual rights  of  the  master  where  the  Constitution  had  recog- 
nized those  rights  as  lawfully  existing,  and  to  refrain  from 
all  interference  with  a  social  relation  which  was  under  the  ex- 
clusive control  of  a  local  sovereignty,  wliose  independence,  in 
this  regard,  was  fully  promised  by  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
land. 

But  these  duties,  plain  and  imperative  as  they  were,  were 
obscured  to  great  numbers  of  people  in  the  two  sections,  by 
the  influence  which  their  several  acts  and  exertions  produced 
upon  each  other. 

It  was  easy  for  a  Northern  man  to  see  that  the  slavehold- 
ing States  ought  to  be  content  with  the  guaranties  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  ought  to  refrain  from  seeking  now  defences  for 
slavery  by  increasing  its  political  power ;  but  the  same  man  did 
not  see  how  his  own  denunciation  of  this  peculiar  social  rela- 
tion operated  to  lead  the  Southern  people  in  quest  of  farther 
sectional  power  as  a  means  of  defending  themselves  against  un- 
warrantable interference.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  quite 
natural  for  a  Southern  slaveholder  to  perceive,  with  great  dis- 
tinctness, that  the  Constitution  had  secured  to  him  a  peisonal 
right  of  extradition  of  his  fugitive  slave,  and  to  be  indignant 
at  any  failure  to  comply  with  this  obligation ;  but  he  did  not 
see  so  clearly  that,  in  insisting  on  extending  the  area  of  a  social 
relation,  elsewhere  regarded  as  odious  and  morally  wrong,  he 
was  only  increasing  a  feeling  at  the  North  that  found  its  ex- 
pression in  State  laws  which  obstructed  the  exercise  of  his  con- 
stitutional right,  and  at  the  same  time  fomented  a  popular 
spirit  which  practically  denied  its  existence. 

The  relation  of  Mr.  Webster  to  tliis  whole  subject  cannot 
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be  understood  without  attending  to  the  fact  that  lie  considered 
tlie-  preservation  of  tlie  political  system,  eatabliahed  by  the 
Constitntion  of  the  United  States,  as  paramount  to  every  other 
political  consideration.  He  knew  that  there  could  not  be  an 
attempted  dissolution  of  the  Union  ■without  a  civil  war ;  and 
he  knew  that  a  civil  war,  turning  on  the  question  whether  the 
United  States  should  be  divided  into  separate  nations,  would 
not  leave  the  political  institutions  of  liis  country  in  all  respects 
as  it  should  find  them.  His  conservatism,  therefore,  was  the 
conservatism  which .  foresees  how  a  wrong  done,  or  a  duty 
neglected,  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  may  produce  a  state 
of  things  in  which  the  voice  of  reason  is  hushed  in  a  conflict 
of  the  passions ;  in  which  remedies  will  be  sought  that  cannot 
be  permitted  either  by  the  institutions  of  the  country  or  by  its 
national  welfare ;  and  out  of  which  there  is  but  one  issue,  in 
the  conflicts  and  desolations  of  civil  war,  which  never  has  oc- 
curred, or  can  occur,  in  a  country  of  free,  yet  fixed  political 
institutions,  without  changing  them  in  spiiit  or  in  form,  or  in 
both.  Hence,  from  the  very  origin  of  all  the  dangers  to  the 
Union  which  sprang,  in  his  day,  from  what  was  done,  or  at- 
tempted, on  this  subject  of  slavei-y,  he  was  equally  prompt  and 
firm  in  resisting  all  measures  that  tended  to  make  it  a  matter  of 
sectional  political  controversy.  Down  to  the  period  at  which 
we  are  now  arrived,  the  measures  which  he  had  been  called  to 
oppose,  and  the  tendencies,  whose  fatal  consequence  he  had 
early  pointed  out,  had  been  nearly  all  in  the  interest  of  that  ex- 
tension of  slavery,  which  was  to  be  deprecated  because  of  its 
disregard  of  the  real  intention  of  the  original  constitutional 
arrangement,  and  because  of  its  efl"ect  in  aggravating  the 
ITorthem  sentiment  on  the  subject  of  such  an  institution. 
Connected  also  with  this  effort,  and  with  the  general  aspects  of 
the  whole  subject,  he  had  found  it  necessary  to  put  himself  in 
an  attitude  of  resistance  to  the  same  Southern  interest,  when  it 
caused  a  denial  of  the  right  of  Northern  citizens  to  be  heard  in 
Congress  in  relation  to  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  In 
all  this,  he  had  thus  far  been  ohKged  to  resist  extreme  Southern 
measures  and  extreme  Southern  views.  As  a  public  man,  and 
as  a  Senator  of  the  United  States,  however  he  might  disapprove 
of  the  JToi'tliem  popular  agitation  which  was  preparing  the 
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way  for  more  or  lesa  of  direct  aggression  on  the  Southern  con- 
stitutional rights,  he  eould  not  deal  with  it ;  for  it  had,  while 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Senate,  taken  no  fonn  of  pnblic  action 
which  appeared  to  call  for  his  remonstrance  or  rebuke. 

Mr.  "Webster  was  therefore  generally  regarded  in  the  Tforth, 
down  to  the  present  period,  as  a  statesman  who,  in  all  sectional 
conflicts  on  this  subject,  would  necessarily  be  found  on  the 
Northern  side.  Governed  chiefiy  by  feeling  in  regard  to  the 
moral  and  social  aspects  of  slavery,  on  which  they  knew  that 
Mr.  "Webster,  individually,  held  many  of  their  sentiments,  and 
looking,  in  his  political  conduct,  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  he  had 
resisted  measures  which  were  in  the  sectional  interest  of  the 
South,  many  persons  in  the  North  expected  and  required  him 
to  be  their  champion  through  the  entire  contest,  and  to  make 
himself  the  representative  of  Northern  views  in  the  whole  con- 
troversy, whatever  might  be  its  merits,  or  whatever  turn  it 
might  take,  because  the  North  was  the  section  of  the  Union 
which  he  oificially  represented  in  the  Senate.  Many  siich 
representatives  the  Northem  feeling  found  in  the  puhlic  men 
of  that  time.  But  it  could  not  find  such  a  one  in  Mr,  Web- 
ster. He  was  a  man  too  gi'eat  in  his  political  courage,  and  too 
comprehensive  in  his  patriotism,  to  speak  in  terms  of  disappro- 
bation and  rebuke  to  one  section  only  of  the  Union,  when  there 
were  causes  which  threatened  its  peace  and  security,  for  which 
both  sections  were  responsible.  He  stood,  fatellectually  and 
morally,  at  an  elevation  from  which  he  could  see  all  the  wrongs 
that  were  done  on  either  side  ;  and  since  his  great  object  had 
been,  from  the  first,  so  to  counsel  and  influence  the  people  of 
this  country,  of  all  sections,  as  to  prevent  them  from  incurring 
the  hazards  and  suffering  the  consequences  of  disunion  and 
civil  war,  it  was  impossible  for  him,  in  any  conjuncture,  to  be 
wanting  to  this  grand  duty  of  his  life,  and  this  solemn  fidelity 
to  his  own  character  and  fame.  Events  were  now  rapidly 
evolving,  which  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  step  forth,  and 
perform  the  last  of  the  series  of  great  acts  which  had  for  their 
object  the  preservation  of  our  internal  peace,  and  the  safety  of 
our  political  institutions.  These  events,  therefore,  must  now 
be  recapitulated. 

In  18i6,  before  the  declaration  of  war  by  the  United  States 
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against  Mexico  was  tnown  in  California,  the  people  of  that  prov- 
ince had  overthrown  the  Mexican  provincial  government,  an(3 
declared  themselves  independent.  But,  when  the  newa  arrived 
at  San  Francisco  that  war  existed  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico,  the  flag  of  the  United  States  was  substituted  for 
that  of  the  independent  local  government,  and  the  forces  of  the 
United  States  took  possession  of  the  conntry.  A  large  immigra- 
tion flowed  in,  stimulated  chiefly  by  great  discoveries  of  gold ; 
and,  as  we  have  already  seen,  after  peace  was  established,  it 
became  the  duty  of  Congress  to  provide  some  kind  of  govern- 
ment for  the  new  territorial  acquisition.  This  duty,  we  have 
also  seen,  failed  to  be  performed,  and  had  not  been  performed, 
when  the  Administration  of  General  Taylor  commenced  in 
the  spring  of  1849.  Impatient,  under  their  neglected  condi- 
tion, the  inhabitants  of  California  assembled  in  convention,  in 
the  com-se  of  the  summer  of  1849,  formed  themselves  into  a 
State,  and  adopted  a  State  constitution,  which  contained  an 
express  prohibition  of  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude.  This 
result  was  unexpected ;  for,  until  the  character  of  the  immigra- 
tion had  decided  the  question  in  this  way,  it  was  supposed  that, 
unless  prevented  by  the  interference  of  Oongi'ess — which  thus 
far  had  not  taken  place — California  would  become  a  alavehold- 
ing  State.  When,  therefore,  at  the  session  of  Congress,  com- 
mencing in  December,  1849,  her  Senators  and  Eepresentativea 
presented  themselves  for  admission  into  the  Union  with  what 
was  called  a  "free"  constitution,  some  disappointment  was  to 
be  encountered,  arising  from  the  expectations  which  the  pui^ 
pose  and  prosecution  of  the  Mexican  War  had  excited  in  the 
South.  The  same  disappointment  was  felt  concerning  Kew 
Mexico,  which  turned  out  to  be  a  country  unfitted  to, receive, 
and  to  make  a  proiitable  use  of,  the  slave-labor  existing  in  the 
Southern  States  of  this  Union.  This  attitude  of  things,  in  rela- 
tion to  these  new  regions,  was  the  general  cause  which  brought 
the  whole  subject  of  slavery  into  frosh  discussion  in  Congress, 
in  the  year  1850. 

But  there  were  other  causes  which  likewise  precipitated  this 

discussion,  and  tended  in  their  turn  to  increase  the  Southern 

resistance  to  the  admission  of  California  as  a  free  State.     Tiie 

Northern  agitation  in  regard  to  slaveiy,  which  bad  been  going 
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on  since  the  year  1836,  liad  at  length  resuUcd  in  public  acts 
which  were  calculated  to  prevent  the  execution  of  that  part  of 
the  Constitution  which  refjnired  the  extradition  of  fugitive 
slaves,  and  occasioned  a  decided  popular  resistance,  in  manj 
quarters,  to  the  fulfilment  of  that  ohligation.  In  1843,  the 
Legislature  of  Jlassachusetts  enacted  a  law,  making  it  penal  in 
her  oiEcera  and  magistrates  to  perform  any  dnties  under  the 
Act  of  Congr^s  of  1793,  for  the  surrender  of  fugitives  from  ser- 
vice. Although,  in  point  of  strict  constitutional  right,  it  wae 
competent  for  a  State  to  prevent  her  magistrates  fi'om  acting 
under  a  law  of  the  United  States,  this  legislation  was,  of  course, 
regarded  in  the  South  as  unfriendly,  and  it  certainly  evinced 
no  disposition  to  comply  with  either  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.'  Similar  laws  had  heen 
passed  by  other  ^Northern  States ;  and  from  the  year  1843  to 
the  year  1850  it  is  undonhtedly  true  that  the  legal  machinery 
for  execiiting  that  clause  of  the  Constitution  which  required  the 
extradition  of  fugitives  from  serTice  was  defective,  and  the 
right  of  the  master  was  become  practically  inoperative. 

On-  the  other  hand,  Massachusetts,  and  other  Korthem 
States  engaged  in  maritime  commerce,  had  their  special  griev- 
ance to  allege  against  a  law  of  South  CaroUna,  which,  as  a 
matter  of  police  regulation,  required  all  colored  seamen,  coming 
into  her  ports  from  other  Stat^,  to  be  taken  out  of  their  ves- 
sels, and  to  be  detained  in  custody  until  the  vessel  was  ready 
to  depart.  This  requirement  was  regarded  in  the  North  not 
only  as  unfriendly,  but  as  a  violation  of  the  right  of  citizens  of 
any  State  to  enter  and  to  remain,  unmolested,  in  any  other 
State,  at  least  for  a  temporary  purpose  of  business. 

But  these  grievances,  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other,  might 
have  continued  to  be  subjects  of  agitation  out  of  Congress, 
withont  serious  danger  to  the  peace  of  the  Union.  They  were 
not,  however,  and,  in  the  state  of  things  existing  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  session  in  December,  1849,  they  could  not 
be,  kept  from  the  discussions  of  that  body. 

But  to  those  who  seek  a  just  comprehension  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster's course  at  this  momentous  crisis,  it  is  necessary  not  only  to 
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recall  tlie  public  acta  already  adverted  to,  but  to  describe  the 
etate  of  opinion  aud  feeling  from  wHcli  those  acts  had  sprung. 
In  the  Northern  portion  of  the  TJnioiij  opposition  to  the  further 
extension  of  slavery  was  no  new  sentiment ;  but,  in  the  course 
of  the  twenty  or  thirty  years  preceding  the  year  1850,  certain 
peculiar  opinions  had  come  to  be  widely  prevalent,  which  were 
both  new  and  revolutionary  in  their  tendencies. 

The  subject  of  slavery,  as  Mr.  Webster  pointed  out  in  183Y, 
had  aiTested  the  religious  feelings,  and  taken  a  strong  hold  on 
the  consciences  of  men.  When  he  thus  warned  the  country  of 
this  very  important  fact,  he  at  the  same  time  expressed  the 
opinion,  which  was  then  undoubtedly  true,  that  the  feeling  to 
which  he  referred  was  still  willing  to  fulfil  all  existing  public 
engagements  and  duties,  and  to  defend  the  Constitution  as  it  had 
been  established,  with  whatever  regrets  about  some  provisioiiB 
which  it  actually  contained.  But  it  not  infrequently  happens, 
when  the  religious  sentiment  is  touched  and  brought  to  bear 

upon  political  relations,  that  the  dictates  of  conscience  produce 
a  state  of  opinion  and  argument  in  regard  to  civil  obligations 
which  finally  threatens  to  subvert  the  foundations  of  civil  obedi- 
ence. This  was  what  happened  now,  with  respect  to  that 
provision  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  which  re- 
quired the  surrender  of  fugitives  from  service  escaping  into  a 
State  whose  local  law  did  not  recognize  the  relation  of  servi- 
tude. The  religious  feeling  in  regard  to  the  inherent  wrong  of 
slavery  sought  for  some  means  of  evading  this  obligation,  be- 
cai^e  the  conscience,  having  reasoned  itself  into  a  belief  that 
the  obligation  was  an  immoral  one,  could  not  remain  at  rest 
under  its  performance.  What  was  sought  for  by  the  religious 
and  conscientious  masses  was  supplied  by  the  politician,  who 
is  never  inattentive  to  the  workings  of  the  religious  senti- 
ment in  politics,  and  never  unwilling  to  serve  and  to  gratify 
it.  A  public  leader,  who  can  make  a  political  theory  which 
will  assist  a  rehgious  sentiment  in  reaching  its  object,  will 
not  fail  to  be  regarded  by  those  who  can  bestow  place  and 
power. 

As  an  original  question,  it  might  have  been  doubted  whether 
the  Constitution  intended  that  the  duty  of  providing  for  the 
extradition  of  fugitives  from  service  should  devolve  on  Congresa, 
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or  should  ratlier  te  discharged  by  the  States  themselves.  But  in 
17£»3  Congress  legislated  expressly  for  the  execution  of  this  im- 
portant provision ;  and  it  had  ever  since  been  considered,  as  it 
was  then  concluded  by  the  generation  who  established  the  Con- 
stitution, that  while  the  States,  in  their  separate  capacities, 
might  rightfully  make  laws  within  their  own  limits  to  aid  the 
master  in  recovering  his  fugitive  slave,  it  belonged  to  Congress  to 
make,  of  its  own  authority,  such  laws  as  it  might  deem  necessary 
for  this  purpose,  to  operate  alike  throughout  the  Union.  This 
view  of  the  subject  continued  to  be  regarded  as  the  correct  one, 
down  to  the  time  when  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  actually 
undertook  to  pimish  the  act  of  removal  of  a  fugitive  slare,  which 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  had  secured. 

This  brought  the  whole  subject,  in  the  year  1842,  before  the 
Supreme  Com-t  of  the  United  States,  It  was  then  decided  that 
the  Constitution  had  conferred  on  Congress  an  exclusive  power 
to  legislate  concerning  the  extradition  of  fugitive  slaves ;  that 
the  law  enaetod  by  Congress  for  this  purpose  in  lYSS  waa  con- 
stitutional and  valid ;  and  that  a  State  law  which  obstructed  the 
exercise  of  this  right  was  void. 

In  this  attitude  of  the  subject,  the  religious  sentiment, 
which  had  become  more  and  more  excited,  found  its  first  pub- 
lic expression  in  the  State  laws,  already  referred  to,  which  pro- 
hibited the  State  magistrates  from  rendering  any  service  under 
the  Act  of  Congress  of  1793,  whose  machinery  of  extradition 
involved  and  required  the  aid  of  such  State  magistrates,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  judicial  officers  of  the  United  States.  To 
find  a  justification  for  refusing  to  allow  the  State  officers  to 
execute  the  existing  Act  of  Congress,  in  a  matter  involving 
the  personal  rights  of  citizens  of  another  State,  explicitly 
secured  by  the  national  Constitution,  a  theory  was  resorted 
to  which  embraced  a  religious  and  a  political  element  inter- 


It  was  said  that  the  surrender  of  a  fugitive  slave  to  his 
master  is  an  immoral  act,  and  is  one  contrary  to  the  Divine 
law ;  and  that  such  was  now  the  conscientious  conviction  of  a 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  States  which  had  passed  these 
laws.  This  was  the  religious  view  of  the  subject,  which  was 
assigned  to  account  for  the  unwillingness  of  the  people  of  a  free 
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State  to  do  any  tiling  actively  for  the  performance  of  a  stipular 
tion  which  they  declared  to  he  immoral.  Still,  some  kind  of  a 
political  theory  was  wanting  to  justify  this  resort  to  a  religious 
sentiment,  which  regarded  as  immoral  the  performance  of  an 
act  authorized  and  required  by  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 
The  political  theory  was  funiiahed  by  the  politicians,  in  aid  of 
the  religions  teachers. 

It  was  therefore  said  that  the  provision  of  the  Constitution 
addressed  itself  to  the  States;  that  it  was  a  "  compact "  between 
the  States  as  separate  and  independent  communities ;  and  that, 
if  one  of  the  parties  to  an  international  compact  comes  to  regard 
the  stipulated  act  as  immoral  or  contrary  to  its  public  policy,  it 
may  rightfully  withdraw  from  its  performance,  and  leave  the 
other  party  to  such  remedy  as  that  otiier  party  can  find.  It  is 
true  tliat  this  doctrine  brought  its  advocates  into  conflict  with 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States — the 
acknowledged  interpreter  of  the  Constitution — which  had  de- 
clared that  this  particular  clause  of  that  instrument  was  not  a 
mere  compact  between  independent  States,  but  that  it  was  the 
establishment,  by  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land,  of  a  personal 
civil  right,  which  could  be,  and  needed  to  be,  enforced  by  appro- 
priate legislation.  Still,  as  the  rightful  source  of  that  legislation 
was  held  to  be  Congress,  all  that  could  be  said  of  the  State  laws 
which  prohibited  their  magistrates  from  acting  under  the  law 
of  Congi-ess  was,  that  they  were  unfriendly  toward  the  slave- 
holding  States  and  their  citizens,  and  that  the  kind  of  religious 
justification  by  which  they  were  defended  was  of  dangerous 
import,  because  it  could  be  equally  resorted  to  aa  a  reason  for 
opposing  or  obstructing  the  same  act,  when  it  was  to  be  done 
by  an  officer  deriving  his  appointment  and  functions  from  the 
laws  of  the  United  States. 

Accordingly,  this  predicted  tendency  of  the  popular  theory 
turned  out  to  be  true ;  for  when,  at  this  session  of  Congress,  it 
was  introduced  into  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  by  public 
men  who  foresaw  the  recasting  of  political  parties  wliich  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery  was  not  unlikely  to  produce,  it  was  pushed  to  an 
extent  that  made  it  a  justification  for  refusing  even  the  aid  of 
congressional  legislation  for  the  extradition  of  fugitive  slaves. 
It  was  contended,  in  the  Senate,  that  the  extradition  clause  of 
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the  Constitution  contained  only  a  "  compact,"  which  rested  for 
its  execution  on  the  States ;  that  the  slave  States  had,  in  violar 
tion  of  the  compact,  ohtaincd  legislation  hy  Oongrese,  and  that 
the  Supreme  Court  had  wrongfully  decided  such  legislation  to 
be  constitutionally  valid.  This,  it  was  claimed,  was  a  perversion 
of  tiie  compact,  by  the  procurement  of  the  slave  States,  and  that 
they  could  no  longer  call  on  the  free  States,  ex  gratia,  to  reas- 
sume  the  obligations  from  which  they  had  caused  those  States  to 
be  discharged.  It  was  further  said  that  the  compact  itself  was 
an  immoral  one  ;  that  all  human  constitutions,  compacts,  and 
codes  must  be  brought,  in  respect  to  their  performance,  to  the 
standard  of  the  law  of  God,  by  which  they  must  stand  or  fall ; 
that  the  law  of  God  forbids  the  surrender  of  a  fugitive  slave, 
and  that,  for  this  reason,  all  compacts  and  laws,  State  or 
national,  designed  to  enforce  such  surrender,  are  unjust,  un- 
constitutional, and  immoral.  When  it  was  urged  that,  ever, 
upon  the  construction  which  claimed  the  Constitution  to  be  a 
mere  compact  between  independent  States,  the  compact  had 
been  broken,  two  answers  were  given :  one,  that,  if  the  compact 
was  broken,  there  was  no  remedy ;  the  other,  that  the  thing 
required  to  be  done  was  a  violation  of  the  Divine  law.  Ac- 
cording to  this  theory,  therefore,  whether  the  legislation,  by 
which  the  extradition  was  to  be  effected,  proceeded  from  Con- 
gress or  from  the  Stat^,  the  Constitution  was  not  to  be  exe- 
cuted in  this  particular,  and  individual  Senators  and  Eepresent- 
atives  in  Congress,  as  well  as  their  States,  were  absolved  from 
all  civil  obligation  in  the  premises,  because,  in  their  opinion, 
the  law,  or  the  compact,  stood  opposed  to  the  law  of  God,  This 
state  of  opinion  and  argument,  which  not  only  existed  to  a 
large  extent  in  the  free  States,  but  which  found  advocates  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  should  be  carefully  noted  by 
the  reader  for  two  reasons :  firet,  because  it  was  one  of  the 
controlling  facts  which  made  it  necessary  for  Mr,  Webster  to 
speak  and  to  act  on  the  subject  of  slavery  as  he  did  speak  and 
act  at  this  session  of  1850 ;  secondly,  because  he  well  knew  that 
these  doctrines  were  sowing  the  seeds  of  distrust,  in  regard  to 
the  fidelity  of  one  part  of  the  country  to  its  constitutional  obli- 
gations, in  the  breasts  of  the  people  of  another  part  of  it ;  and 
that  such  doctrines  were  acting  with  great  force  to  provoke 
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counter-efforts  to  strengthen,  perpetuate,  and  extend  the  politi- 
cal power  of  the  slaveholding  section. 

This  brings  us,  therefore,  to  the  peculiar  state  of  opinion 
and  feeling  existing  at  this  time  in  the  opposite  section  of  the 
Union.  In  proportion  as  the  sentiment  that  slaveholding  is  a 
sin,  as  well  as  a  political  and  social  evil,  had  grown  in  the 
Northern  States,  it  had  come  to  be  regarded  in  the  South  as 
the  natural  and  fit  relation  of  the  African  rate  to  the  European 
races,  when  they  are  brought  in  contact  in  the  same  com- 
munity, and  to  he  capable  of  justification  on  religious  grounds. 
The  people  of  the  Southern  States,  influenced  by  the  Northern 
denunciations  of  slaveiy,  naturally  sought  for  it  a  I'eligious 
sanction.  In  legal  phrase,  they  "joined  issue"  on  ihe  reli- 
gious question.  Xhey  were,  in  general,  a  religious  people,  and 
they  had  long  been  accustomed  to  regard  themselves  as  stand- 
ing in  a  relation  to  the  African  race  which  involved  duties  that 
are  referable  to  the  precepts  of  Christianity,  as  well  as  to  the 
dictates  of  seif-interest.  The  best  and  highest  of  their  men 
and  women  had  ever  given  as  much  evidence  of  their  regard 
for  the  teachings  of  the  Gospel,  in  their  treatment  of  their 
slaves,  as  they  had  of  regard  for  the  dictates  of  their  own  pecu- 
niary interest ;  and  there  should  be  no  rational  doubt,  in  his- 
tory, that,  &s  communities,  they  were  as  religions,  and  as  much 
given  to  religious  feeling,  speculation,  reflection,  and  practice, 
as  the  communities  of  the  free  States.  When,  therefore,  they 
felt  themselves  obliged  to  cast  about  for  defences  of  slavery,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  they  should  have  sought,  and  that  they 
should  have  found  for  it,  what  seemed  to  them  a  religious  sanc- 
tion, .The  slaves  were  among  them,  and  emancipation  was,  or 
seemed  to  them,  an  insoluble  problem.  They  did  not  regard 
the  relation  as  out  of,  but  they  did  regard  it  as  within,  the 
domain  of  religion,  at  least  for  the  regulation  of  the  duties 
which  it  called  for.  How  easy,  then,  it  was  for  them,  to  find  it 
to  be  not  only  a  social  good,  but  a  Divine  appointment,  espe- 
cially when  they  were  denounced  as  guilty  of  sin  by  those  who 
knew  little  of  their  situation,  their  feelings,  or  their  efforts  to 
do  the  duty  which  G-od  in  His  providence  had  cast  upon  them. 
There  is  nothing  in  human  institutions  or  laws  for  which  a 
people  will  not  be  able  to  find  what  they  believe  to  be  a  sane- 
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tion  in  the  Word  of  God,  when  they  are  thua  situated ;  and,  in 
proportion  as  they  are  assailed,  and  ae  tliey  are  accustomed  to 
act  from  religious  and  conscientious  convictions,  these  convic- 
tions will  rise  to  fanaticism. 

That  there  came  to  be  a  religions  fanaticism  on  this  subject 
of  slavery  in  the  South,  aa  ■well  as  m  tlie  North,  is  a  fact  which 
no  well-informed  person  will  now  or  hereafter  deny.  The 
Southern  :)pinion  on  this  subject,  grounded  in  its  own  expositions 
of  Scripture,  and  in  its  own  interpretations  of  Divine  Providence, 
sought  for  political  theories  and  public  measiu-es  that  would 
give  effect  to  its  views,  and  protect  Southern  society  against 
the  reproaches  and  the  aggressions  of  the  North.  Here,  then, 
was  a  religious  sentiment  quite  as  sti'ong  as  that  in  the  North, 
acting  in  like  manner  until  it  amounted  to  fanaticism ;  acting, 
too,  upon  equally  false  principles  concerning  the  limits  of  politi- 
cal duty,  as  affected  by  our  opinions  of  religious  truth ;  and 
seeking,  from  equally  conscientious  motives,  to  extend  the  area 
of  an  institution  which  it  believed  to  be  riglit,  in  disregard  of 
the  interests,  the  feelings,  and  the  just  political  expectations  of 
the  people  of  the  non-slaveholding  section. 

This  great  fact,  too,  of  the  light  in  which  slavery  had  come 
to  be  regarded  by  the  people  of  the  South,  is  a  very  important 
key  to  Mr.  Webster's  conduct  in  1850,  in  respect  to  tlie  new 
Territories  then  to  be  brought  into  the  Union.  He  knew  it  to 
be  of  the  utmost  importance  that  nothing  should  be  done  by 
Congress,  or  occur  in  its  legislation,  that  would  liave  a  tendency 
to  deepen  and  perpetuate  the  hold  which  slavery  had  taten  on 
the  religious  feeling  of  the  Southern  people.  He  was  well 
aware  that  any  unnecessary  stigma  would  certainly  have  tins 
effect ;  that  a  high-spirited  people,  who  had  come  to  regard 
slavery  as  not  only  a  social  and  political  advantage,  but  as  jus- 
tifiable in  a  religious  light,  would  be  capable  of  any  efforts  in 
its  defence ;  and  that  the  gradual  emancipation  of  the  African 
race,  which  all  reason,  policy,  and  pbilantlu'opy,  rendered  the 
most  desirable  result,  must  be  frustrated  by  any  course  that 
seemed  to  force  the  opinions  of  the  people  of  the  North  upon 
the  people  of  the  South  through  the  action  of  Congre^.  Hence, 
while  in  any  case  of  necessity  he  would  have  prevented  the 
further  increase  of  the  area  of  slavery  in  national  territory  by  a 
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congresaional  prohibition,  he  determined  that,  without  a  prac- 
tical neeessity  for  it,  he  would  not  inflict  the  reproach  which 
such  legislation  would  imply — a  reproach  that  could  hare  no 
efiect  but  to  strengthen  the  Southern  feeling  that  slavery  w^a 
right  in  every  political,  moral,  and  religious  sense. 

These  opposite  conditions  of  public  sentiment  in  the  North 
and  the  South  were  the  very  results  which  Mr.  Webster  fore- 
saw must  follow  from  any  public  measures  which  should  in- 
Tolve  and  require  a  discussion  of  this  subject  in  Congress.  The 
reader,  therefore,  who  has  now  seen  the  people  of  the  United 
States  divided,  practically,  into  two  geographical  parties,  hold- 
ing with  great  tenacity  the  most  conflicting  opinions  in  regard 
to  the  slavery  of  the  African  race,  in  its  political,  moral,  and 
social  aspects,  can  understand,  if  he  never  has  understood  it 
before,  why  Mr.  Webster,  from  the  first  mention  of  the  idea 
of  annexing  Texas  to  the  United  States,  in  1836-'37,  was  dis- 
turbed by  a  great  anxiety  that  never  left  him  while  he  lived. 

But  the  dangers  of  this  period  were  not  coniined  to  these 
general  aspects  of  the  subject  of  slavery.  When  the  vast 
region,  geographically  known  as  Texas,  became  annexed  to 
the  United  Stat^,  its  western  and  northern  boundaries  were 
entirely  undefined.  Those  bonndaries  had  not  been  settled 
when  Texas  became  independent  of  Mexico ;  and  when,  as  one 
of  the  results  of  the  war  between  Mexico  and  tlie  United  States, 
the  country  known  as  ^New  Mexico  became  the  property  of  the 
United  States,  it  was  and  remained  a  disputed  question  where 
the  western  limits  of  Texas  ended  and  where  the  eastern  limits  of 
Kew  Mexico  began.  The  people  of  Texas  claimed  the  whole  of 
the  great  region  west  and  north  of  the  river  Nueces  quite  out  to 
the  Eio  Grande ;  the  people  of  New  Mexico  resisted  this  claim. 
By  the  resolutions  annexing  Texas  to  the  United  States,  Texas 
had  a  right  to  regard  as  future  slave  territory  all  that  lay  south 
of  the  parallel  of  36°  30'.  About  one-third  of  the  disputed  terri- 
tory Jay  north  of  the  parallel ;  and,  from  this  portion,  if  it  be- 
longed to  Texas,  slavery  was  excluded  by  the  same  resolutions 
of  annexation  ;  so  that  the  remaining  two-thirds  could  become 
slaveholding,  if  the  western  boundary  of  Texas  were  fixed  at 
the  Eio  Grande.  Thus,  to  the  question  of  the  limits  of  Texas, 
and  the  settlement  of  her  boundary,  the  slavery  question,  with 
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all  its  troubles  and  difflcultiea,  was  added,  meeting  Congress  at 
every  step  it  might  take,  and  furnishing  a  motive  to  one  sec- 
tion to  contract  and  to  the  other  to  enlarge  the  limits  of  that 
State.  And  even  when  those  limits  should  be  settled,  and  the 
eastern  houndary  of  New  Mexico  should  be  ascertained,  there 
would  still  be  the  question  whether  the  restriction,  known  aa 
the  "  Wilmot  Proviso,"  ought  to  be  applied  to  that  Territory, 
or  whether  she  could  be  left  under  the  operation  of  the  Mexican 
law,  which  had  put  an  end  to  slavery  in  all  the  Mexican  do- 
minions. 

The  condition  of  the  Union  at  this  time,  in  consequence  of 
the  state  of  feeling  arising  out  of  these  questions,  is  apparent 
from  the  fact  that  the  House  of  Repr^eutatives  was  not  organ- 
ized untU  the  end  of  nearly  three  weeks  of  contest  from  the 
commencement  of  the  session ;  the  choice  of  a  Speaker,  and 
even  of  its  door-keeper,  turning  upon  these  sectional  divisions. 

The  President,  in  his  annual  message  (December  24,  1849), 
recommended  to  Congress  to  admit  California  as  a  State,  and 
to  leave  the  other  Territories  as  they  were  nntil  they  had 
formed  themselves  into  States,  and  applied  for  admission  into 
the  Union  in  that  capacity.  This  was  the  President's  plan  for 
avoiding  the  discussion  of  topics  of  a  sectional  character,  which 
were  likely  to  lead  to  sectional  divisions. 

But  the  plan  was  an  impracticable  one.  In  the  first  place, 
the  peace  could  not  be  kept  between  the  people  of  Texas  and 
the  people  of  New  Mexico,  or  between  the  United  States  and 
the  State  of  Texas,  if  the  latter  were  to  be  left  to  assert  her 
boundaries  where  she  pleased.  -In  the  next  place,  the  state  of 
feeling  in  the  two  opposite  seetions  of  the  Union  had  mounted 
to  a  high  point  of  excitement,  and  was  rising  still  higher.  In 
the  North,  there  was  a  strong  determination  to  enforce  what 
was  called  the  "  Wilmot  Proviso,"  and,  in  the  South,  there 
was  an  equally  strong  disposition  to  resent  this  as  an  indignity 
and  an  aggression  that  would  justify  a  rapture  of  the  Union. 

These  feelings,  into  which  the  spirit  of  party,  as  well  as  the 
spirit  of  section,  was  strongly  infused,  increased  in  intensity 
with  every  discussion  of  the  subject ;  so  that,  by  the  end  of 
January,  there  were,  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Clay,  "  in  the 
legislative  bodies  of  the  capital  and  of  the  States  twenty  odd 
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furnaces  in  full  blast,  emitting  heat,  passion,  and  intemperance, 
and  diffusing  tliem  throughont  the  whole  extent  of  this  broad 
land." ' 

The  effect  was  an  almost  total  suspension  of  business  in 
Congress,  except  that  which  in  some  way  involved  the  subject 
of  slavery ;  and,  in  regard  to  this,  there  seemed  to  be  no  meas- 
ure affecting  the  admission  of  California  as  a  State,  and  the 
organization  of  the  Territories,  that  could  command  the  assont 
of  a  majority  of  the  two  Houses.  In  this  perilous  condition 
of  public  affairs,  Mr.  Clay  determined  to  make  an  effort  to  put 
an  end  to  the  strife,  and  to  secure  the  peace  of  the  Union,  by  a 
system  of  measures  that  would  dispose  of  these  dangerous  con- 
troversies. 

He  was  now  past  the  age  of  seventy-two,  and  in  a  very  iuhrm 
state  of  health.  But,  although  his  frame  was  racked  by  a  cruel 
cough,  and  his  sands  of  life  were  running  out,  his  great  intel- 
lect was  entirely  nnimpaired,  hia  spirit  was  as  firm  and  his  will 
as  unconquerable  as  they  had  ever  been  ;  while  his  natm'al 
ardor  was  tempered  by  the  magnitude  of  the  crisis,  and  by  the 
consciousness  that  this  was  to  be  the  li^t  important  public  ser- 
vice he  could  ever  perform.  He  addressed  himself  to  the  task 
before  him  with  that  powerful  grasp  of  a  difficult  and  com- 
plicated subject,  which  was  one  of  his  strongest  characteristics. 
In  comprehensive  power,  and  in  the  adjustment  of  the  numer- 
ous details  requisite  for  the  formation  of  a  plan  of  composing 
national  difficulties,  I  know  of  nothing  in  our  political  history 
that  exceeds  the  compromise  plan  of  Mr.  Clay,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  actual  state  of  the  country,  and  with  the 
speech  by  which  he  introduced  and  explained  his  measures  to 
the  Senate.  Perhaps  this  effort  of  Mr.  Clay  has  been  some- 
what obscured  by  the  splendor  of  Mr.  Webster'd  speech  of  the 
Yth  of  March,  that  soon  followed  it,  and  by  the  excitements  and 
controversies  which  that  speech  produced.  But  no  historian  of 
onr  affairs  can  do  justice  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  displays 
of  this  critical  period,  who  does  not  observe  and  admit  the  mas- 
terly statesmanship  of  Mr,  Clay  in  this  last  great  act  of  his  life. 

The  task  that  Mr.  Clay  proposed  to  himself  was  no  less  than 
to  provide,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  for  the  settlement  of  all 

'  Mr.  Clay's  speech  on  introducing  his  eornppomiae  reaolutiouE,  February  B,  1850, 
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the  pending  qnestions  in  relation  to  slavery,  in  sucli  a  manner 
aa  to  leave  no  just  cause  for  complaint  to  either  of  tlie  two  princi- 
pal sections  of  the  Union.  The  great  features  of  his  plan,  distrib- 
uted into  eight  resolutions,  were  these:  1.  To  admit  California  aa 
a  State,  with  suitable  boimdaries,  without  the  imposition  by  Con- 
gress of  any  condition  whatever  in  regard  to  slavery.  2.  That, 
as  slavery  did  not  exist  by  law,  and  was  not  likely  to  be  intro- 
duced, in  any  of  the  territory  acquired  by  the  TJnited  States 
from  Mexico,  territorial  governments  should  be  established  for 
those  countries,  without  any  restriction  against  or  declaration 
in  favor  of  slavery.  3.  That  the  western  boundary  of  Texas 
should  be  fixed  at  the  Rio  del  !N"orte,  up  to  the  southern  bound- 
ary of  New  Mexico,  and  thence  eastwardly  to  the  line  as  ^tab- 
lished  between  the  United  States  and  Spain.  4.  That  the 
United  States  provide  for  the  payment  of  all  that  portion  of 
the  public  debt  of  Texas,  contracted  before  its  annexation  to 
the  United  States,  for  wliich  its  duties  on  imports  were  pledged, 
and  upon  the  condition  that  Texas  relinquish  her  claim  to  any 
part  of  New  Mexico.  5.  That  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  be  left  undisturbed,  until  the  adjoining  State  of 
Maryland  should  consent  to  its  abolition,  and  that,  when  such 
consent  and  the  consent  of  the  people  of  the  District  should  be 
obtained,  compensation  should  be  given  to  the  owners  of  the 
slaves.  6.  Tiiat  the  trade  in  slaves  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
brought  there  for  sale  be  prohibited.  7.  That  more  effectual 
provision  be  made  by  law  for  executing  that  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution whicli  required  tlie  extradition  of  fugitive  slaves,  es- 
caping from  one  State  into  another.  8.  That  it  be  declared, 
that  Congress  has  no  power  over  the  subject  of  the  trade  in 
slaves  between  States  in  which  slavery  obtained  by  the  local 
law. 

Having  settled  th^e  principal  features  of  his  plan,  Mr.  Clay 
determined,  before  proposing  it,  to  submit  it  to  Mr.  "Webster, 
and  to  ask  his  cooperation.  The  relations  between  tliom  had 
always  been  courteous,  but  they  had  never  been  intimate  since 
their  rivalry  in  regard  to  the  presidency  began ;  and,  since  the 
Administration  of  President  Tyler,  their  intercourse  had  been 
only  formal.  But  that  long  rivalry  was  now  over.  Mr.  Clay 
was  conscious  that,  whether  the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
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States  did  or  did  not  remain  for  his  great  competitor  and 
compeer,  it  did  not  remain  for  himself.  It  was  his  sole  object 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  patriot,  whose  days  could  not  be 
long,  and  whose  ambition  had  been  terminated  by  events  which 
had  rendered  its  gratification  impossible. 

On  the  evening  of  Jannary  Slst,  in  a  state  of  the  weather 
which  rendered  it  very  unfit  for  Mr.  Clay  to  be  abroad,  his 
name  was  announced  at  Mr.  Webster's  house,  without  previous 
intimation  of  his  visit.  He  had  come,  he  said,  to  express  to  Mr. 
Webster  his  anxieties  concerning  the  country,  to  unfold  to  him 
his  plan  for  composing  the  differences  between  the  two  sections, 
and  to  ask  Mr.  Webster's  aid.  The  following  memorandum, 
made  by  a  gentleman  who  was  at  Mr,  Webster's  house  during 
and  after  the  interview,  will  be  read  with  great  interest : 


"  At  seyen  o'clock  this  evening,  Mr.  Clay  came  to  Mr.  Webster's  house, 
and  held  a  long  interview  with  him  concerning  the  best  mode  of  action 
to  settle  the  difficulties  growing  out  of  slavery,  and  the  iiewly-acquii'ed 
Territories.  I  heBrii  a  part  of  the  conversation.  Mr.  Clay  retired  after  aa 
interview  of  about  an  hour.  Mr.  Webster  called  me  to  his  side,  and  spoke 
to  me  of  Mr.  Clay  in  words  of  great  kindness.  He  said  he  agreed,  in  sub- 
stance, with  Mr.  Clay ;  that  he  thought  Mr.  Olay's  objects  were  great  and 
highly  patriotic ;  that  Mr,  Clay  seemed  to  be  very  feeble,  had  a  very  bad 
cough,  and  became  quite  exhausted  during  the  interview ;  that  he  had 
no  doubt  it  was  Mr.  Clay's  anxious  desire  to  accomplish  something  for  the 
good  of  the  country  during  the  little  time  he  had  left  upon  earth.  That 
perhaps  Providence  had  designed  the  return  of  Mr.  Clay  to  the  Senate,  to 
aiTord  the  means  and  the  way  of  averting  a  great  evil  from  our  country, 

"Mr,  Webster  said,  further,  that  he  regaided  Mr.  Clay's  plan  as  one 
that  ought  to  be  satisfactory  to  the  Korth,  and  to  the  reasonable  men  of 
the  South ;  that  he  had  not  reflected  enougli  upon  any  part  of  it,  but  his 
first  impression  waa,  that  he  could  adopt  the  whole  of  it ; '  and,  if,  upon 
further  consideration,  he  shonid  hold  his  present  opinion,  he  would  devote 
himself  to  this  cause  in  the  Senate,  no  matter  what  might  iefall  Tiimself  at 
the  North;  that  as  to  the  WJlmot  Proviso,  that  was  no  shibboleth  for 
him ;  that  ftom  Mblo'a  Garden,  in  1837,  to  this  day,  he  had  declared  his 
pm^pose  not  to  assist  in  giving  slavery  a  new  home  in  any  Territory  of  the 
United  States.  But,  he  added,  if  New  Mexico  be  let  alone,  she  will  no 
more  have  slavery  than  California ;  that  it  is  useless,  and  more  than  use- 

'  I  hare  heard  Mr.  Webster  eay,  that  tling  the  pending  difficulties,  he  could 

he  told  Mr.  Clay  that,  while  he  waa  not  approre  of  it,  witb  perhaps  some  modia. 

then  prepared  to  concur  in  all  the  details  cations,  and  that  he  should  give  it  the 

of  his  plan,  as  a  general  system  for  set-  utmost  attention. 
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leas  to  be  interdicting  slaverj  where  it  coald  not  exijt,  onrl  with  the  sole 
effect  of  needlessly  irritating  the  South.  He  said  that  Mr.  Clay  told  him 
that  some  of  the  Democratic  Senatora  and  most  of  the  Whigs,  except  thoae 
fi^om  the  North,  would  approve  his  purposes,  though  it  would  not  suit  the 
■violent  disposition  of  Georgia." 

During  the  period  tbat  elapsed  between  the  introduction  of 
Mr.  Clay's  compromise  resolutions  (January  29th}  and  the  7th  of 
March,  the  sectional  eontroyerey  went  on  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, developing  in  each  a  Uortliem  and  a  Southern  opposition 
to  any  such  plan  of  adjustment.'  On  the  13th  of  February,  Presi- 
dent Taylor  submitted  the  proposed  constitution  of  CaUfomia; 
and,  on  the  same  day,  Mr.  Foote,  of  Mississippi,  brought  forward 
his  resolution  to  refer  this  document  and  all  the  pending  proposi- 
tions relating  to  the  subject  of  slavery,  which  were  quite  vari- 
ous, to  a  select  committee.  But  what  course  should  be  taken 
was  not  settled  when  Mr.  Webster  delivered  his  speech  on  the 
7th  of  March ;  for  there  was  a  struggle,  from  various  and  con- 
flicting motives,  to  have  the  admission  of  California  go  to  the 
Committee  on  Territories,  with  a  view  to  its  being  acted  on  as 
a  separate  measure.  Mr.  Webster  had  hitherto  remained  al- 
most wholly  silent,  waiting  for  what  he  could  regard  as  a  suit- 
able time  for  his  interposition.  With  what  feelings  and  views 
he  approached  this  great  duty  can  now  be  seen  with  entire  dis- 
tinctness, A  careful  observation  of  the  events  which  succeeded 
each  other,  after  Mr.  Clay's  interview  with  Mr.  Webster,  will 
show  that,  while,  in  the  middle  of  February,  Mr.  Webster  did 
not  regard  the  Union  as  in  imminent  danger,  he  was  soon  com- 
pelled, by  what  was  taking  place,  to  see  that  the  perils  of  its  dis- 
ruption were  developing  with  great  rapidity. 

[to   PBTEB   UjIHVBT,    ESQ.] 

"  Wasihugtch,  F^niary  14, 1850. 
"Mt  deab  Sie:  I  do  not  partake,  in  any  degree,  in  those  apprehensions 
■which  yoii  say  some  of  our  friends  entertain  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union,  01  the  breaking  np  of  the  Government,     1  am  mortified,  it  is  ti'ue, 

'  The  Southern  Sennlora  who  opposed  Territories  which  were  the  common  prop- 
Ihe  plan  of  adjuatment  contemplated  by  erly  of  the  Union.  The  Northern  op- 
Mr.  Clay's  resolutions  were  those  who  posidon  cams  from  those  who  dedred  to 
iosisted  on  the  reoognition  by  Ooogress  apply  the  "  Wilmot  Proviso  "  to  all  Ter- 
of  the  alleged  eonstitatlonal  right  of  the  ritories,  and  who  considered  that  there 
Southern  people  to  carry   elaverj  itito  was  no  other  safe  course. 
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at  the  violent  tone  assumed  here  hy  many  persona,  because  such  Tioleoce  in 
debate  only  leads  to  irritation,  and  13,  moreoYer,  discreditable  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  country.  Eat  there  is  no  serious  danger,  be  assured; 
and  so  assure  our  friends. 

■'  Mj  oivii  opinion  is,  that  California  will  be  admitted,  by  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  House  of  Reprcsentativra,  and  by  two-thirds  of  the  Senate. 
I  take  it,  all  the  ITorthem  members  in  this  House  will  vote  for  her  admis- 
sion; together  with  both  the  Kentucky  Senators,  both  the  Maryland 
members,  one  or  both  of  the  North  Carolina  members,  I  hope  both,  op 
perhaps  only  one  of  the  Louisiana  membcra,  one  Tenneaaee  member,  and 
one  Missouri  member. 

"  I  have,  thus  far,  upon  a  good  deal  of  reflection,  thought  it  adviaable 
for  me  to  hold  my  peace.  If  a  moment  should  come,  when  it  shall  appear 
that  any  temperate,  national,  and  practical  speech  which  I  can  make  would 
be.  useful,  I  shall  do  the  best  I  can. — One  purpose  I  wish  to  execute — and 
that  is,  to  call  on  Mr.  Berrien,  and  other  Southern  gentlemen,  to  state  dis- 
tinctly what  are  these  acts  of  the  North,  which,  it  is  said,  constitute  a 
series  of  aggraaaiona,  by  the  North,  on  the  South.  This  matter  ought  to 
be  looked  into  a  little  more  carefully  than  it  has  been.  Let  the  North 
keep  cool.  I  hope  Massachusetts  will  send  us  no  resolutions  at  present. 
They  can  do  no  good.  This  is  a  moat  important  matter,  and  I  hope  our 
friends  will  understand  it  so. 

"Tours  truly, 

"  Daniel  Webster. 

"  Mr.  Harvey." 

Between  the  date  of  this  letter  aijd  the  7th  of  March,  the 
aspect  of  affait^  was  materially  changed.  There  were  indica- 
tions of  disunion  which  Mr,  "Wehater  could  not  disregard;  for 
there  were  declarations  made  in  the  Senate,  which  were  so 
pointed  and  precise,  that  he  could  not  continue  to  regard  tlie 
Union  as  free  from  serious  peril,  especially  after  Mr.  Calhoun 
had  caused  the  speech  to  he  read  which  will  be  referred  to  here- 
after.'    On  the  22d  of  February,  in  writing  to  the  same  friend, 

•  See  pod,  page  412. — At  this  time,  "Jtesuftwtf,  Thai  we  seek  a  fliaeolntioQ  of 

the  Aatislarery  Societies,  in  Massaohu-  S^^',V°  ™'..  IvkS,'  S,°!S?„^'S^  ?'™!.''!?^ 

sett«  and  OhS,!ed  by  person,  wbo,  for  ^?o'I.JfiVTtS'JS.«^a"'SSr«ir^^,: 

thirty  years,  have  iMen  kno^ra  for  this  eion  for  the  d^^e  of  anllBlarery  feeling 

liind  of  agitation,  and  whose  efforts  were  ^^^ch  e™  now  eicWs  in  tta  nation    and 

noT  directed  to  the  breakmg  up  of  the  fesaiona,  or  totimlflated  ty  the  power  rf the 

Union,  boldly  avowed  themselves  as  its  gi-eat  national  parties  and  seots;  Qilrdly.liy 


enemies,  and  as  enemies  of  the  Constitu-  ahatainlngfcomallgaaranteoa  tn'OiBmaslar, 

,! ,,  ,„ I „_ ,! „t  ,!,„  to  leave  the  balanoe  even  between  the  two 

tion.    At  auannvversary  meeting  of  the  races :  fonrth,  to  bring  cloaer  to  the  Boothera 

Alassachusetts  Antislavcry  Society,  held  coDsclence  the  Indignation  and  moral  rsbnke 

in  Faneuil  Hall,  on  the  23d  and  24th  of  of  'he  age.  now  confiiaed  and  restndned  by 

January,  1850,  the  following  reaolntions,  foX'™  ''o''Q*ftirid?tlt!li™1:f  sflvei-v"  nfoal 

among  oUiers,  were  adopted :  principlea  of  Iha  relative  value  of  &ee  and 
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Mr.  Harvey,  ]Hr.  Webster  sa^d  :  "  As  time  goes  on,  I  will  keep 
you  advised  by  telegraph,  as  well  as  I  can,  on  what  day  I  shall 
speak.  As  to  what  I  shall  say,  you  can  guess  nearly  as  well  as 
I  can.  I  mean  to  make  a  Union  speech,  and  discharge  a  clear 
conscience."  But  the  fullest  expression  of  the  feelings  with 
which  he  regarded  the  demand  upon  him,  by  tliat  portion  of 
Northern  opinion  that  was  led  and  repvesented  by  the  anti- 
slavery  organizations,  is  to  be  found  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote 
to  tlie  Kev.  Mr.  Fumeas,  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  15th  of  the 
same  month, 

[to  the  ret.  me.  fcbbbss.] 

•'  Wasiuhotos,  Fef/mary  IB,  18B0. 

"  Mt  DEiit  Sir  ;  I  was  a  good  deal  moved,  I  confess,  by  reading  youi 
letter  of  the  !lth  January.  Having  great  regard  for  your  talents  and  char- 
aeter,  I  could  not  feel  indifferent  to  what  you  said,  when  yon  intimated 


elavo  Inbor.  of  the  iiiicliBngriable  coiinei 
of  DatlonalnroBpi^rity  with  popular  pro) 
and  the  elevation  oftUB  niisaas,  ivhlcf 


palpably  impossible;  for,  in  whatever 
hands   the  Goyernmont  of  the    United 

_..^ ._..  ^__     States   might  at  the  time  of  anj  such 

an  enil  to  it  hare,  wfiaaever  ^he  breskwafer     attempt  be  lodged,  if  those  who  admin- 

£S'?i,SS™'„rV™?™5'''"'^''  ****  ®'""''  istered  it  obeyed  their  oatha  of  office, 

iTom  their  reach,  la  remoTed.  ^,  ,  a  i.  i_  .i_  ■  i, 

'■  Jiranhsd,  That,  admlrluj  the  fearless,  theraooald  benosuoh  thmgas  a  "peac&. 

nesB,  the  fldaUtj  In  pHnclple,  and  the  Juet  die-  able  seceasioQ."    Secondly,  that  if  it  was 

cemment  of  BlaTBiyB  tme   nature,  and  Its      ritrM.  fnr  siii>h   Biintimatitg   nnrl   nnrniiiiDa 

ohiaf  aiiongholde,  manlfeBted  bj  ie  great  !*  Ji  „!nri»i™?^^  n^.^l^  i?^  = 
omventlonof  OWo'BeonBanddanirhlBrB.as-  to  °^  prooiauned  in  Boston,  it  nas 
Bemhled  In  Saptamber  last  at  Barim,  In  that  equally  right  to  proolium  them  in  Nash- 
^*'S'''fll  flS"  ""^a'Sf  a"'™"  "''^'  ^"""  ""^  disunionists  of  the  oppo- 
Wed'ln  Senll  Hall,  do'eordlally  rebond  to    ^'^  sections  alike  incurred  the  inevitable 

■   -  -         -  ..^ -.-—  .„^...  ».,.     risk  of  civil  war,  in  the  pursuit  of  their 

opposite  ends.  Thirdly,  that  it  was  sim- 
ply impossible  for  such  proceedings  to 
take  place  in  the  Northern  States,  with- 
out producing  it  conviction  in  the  South 
that  the  Southern  States  were  not  Bofe 
in  the  Union;  for  the  Northern  agitation 
had  reached  a  point  at  which  it  was 
plainly  seen  ti>  be  a  mere  question  of 

N 


o  nnlon  with  riaveholders,  bui 

QierB  aball  ever  be  free  soil,  free  lat 
free  man;  and  we  proclaim  it  as  our 
able  pnrpoee  and  deteroilnation  to  1 
labor  br  a  dlesohidon  of  tb  I 

by  all  lawfU  and  JiiBt,  though  ood 
psclflo  maans,  Bnd  for  tb  rmati 
new  republic  that  ihall  ha  b  1 

odIt,  bat  In  full  Hvlllg 
dnd  we  do  harabi  invite 


»nltr.   : 


ebjin 


herty 


Certain  obvious  refle 
to  those  who  may  herea 
proceedings  in  the  iigh 
actually  occurred;  Fire 
attempted  at  the  North 
the  idea  of  breaking  up 
destroying  the  Conatitut 
leas  and  pacific  means"      ; 
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that  there  was,  or  raight  be,  in  mc,  a  power  to  do  good  not  yet  exercised 
or  developed.  It  may  be  ao  ;  but  I  fear,  my  dear  sir,  that  you  overrate, 
not  my  desire,  but  my  power  to  be  useful  in  my  day  and  generation.  From 
my  earliest  youth,  I  luive  regarded  slavery  as  a  great  moral  and  political 
evil.  I  think  it  unjust,  repugnant  to  the  natural  equality  of  mankind, 
founded  only  in  superior  power;  a  standing  and  permanent  conquest  by 
the  sfi'onger  over  the  weaker. 

"All  pretence  of  defending  it  on  the  ground  of  different  races,  I  have 
erer  condemned.  I  have  even  said  that,  if  the  black  race  is  weaker,  that  is 
a  reason  against,  not  for,  its  subjection  and  oppression.  In  a  religious 
point  of  view,  I  have  ever  regai'ded  it,  and  ever  spoken  of  it,  not  as  subject 
to  any  express  denunciation,  either  in  the  Old  Testament  or  the  New,  but 
as  opposed  to  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Gospel  and  to  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
Christ,  Tlie  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  is  a  religion  of  kindness,  justice,  and 
brotherly  love. 

"  But  slavery  is  not  kindly  affectioned ;  it  does  not  seek  another's  and 
not  its  own;  it  does  not  let  the  oppressed  go  free.  It  is,  as  I  have  said, 
but  a  continual  act  of  oppression.  But  then,  such  is  the  influence  of  a 
habit  of  thinking  among  men,  and  such  is  the  influence  of  what  has  been 
long  established,  that  even  minds  religious  and  tenderly  conscientious, 
such  as  would  be  shocked  by  any  single  act  of  oppression,  in  any  single 
esercise  of  violence  and  unjust  power,  are  not  always  moved  by  the  reflec- 
tion that  slavery  is  a  continual  and  permanent  violation  of  human  rights. 

"But  now,  my  dear  sir,  what  can  be  done  by  me,  who  act  only  a  part  in 
political  life,  and  who  have  no  power  over  the  subject  of  slavery,  as  it 
esisffl  in  the  States  of  the  Union?  I  do  what  I  can  to  restrain  it;  to  pre- 
vent its  spread  and  diffusion.;  but  I  cannot  disregard  the  oracles  which 
instruct  me  not  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come.  I  cannot  cooperate  in 
breaking  up  social  and  political  systems,  on  the  warmth,  rather  than  the 
strength,  of  a  hope  that,  in  such  convulsions,  the  cause  of  emancipation 
may  be  promoted.  And,  even  if  the  endwould  justify  the  means,  I  confess 
I  do  not  see  the  relevancy  of  such  a  means  to  such  an  end.  I  confess,  my 
dear  sir,  that,  in  my  judgment,  confusion,  conflict,  embittered  controversy, 
violence,  bloodshed,  and  civil  war,  would  only  rivet  the  chains  of  slavery 
the  more  strongly, 

"  In  my  opinion,  it  is  the  mild  influence  of  Christianity,  tho  softening 
and  melting  power  of  the  Sun  of  Eighteousness,  and  not  the  storms  and 
tempests  of  heated  controversy,  that  are,  in  the  course  of  those  events 
which  an  all-wise  Providence  overrules,  to  dissolve  the  iron  fetters  by  which 
man  is  made  the  slave  of  man. 

"The  effect  of  moral  causes,  though  sure,  is  slow.  In  two  thousand 
years,  the  doctrines  and  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ  have  converted  but  a  very 
small  part  of  the  human  race;  and,  among  Christian  nations  even,  many 
gross  and  obvious  errors,  like  that  of  the  lawfulness  of  slavery,  have  still 
held  their  ground.  But  what  are  two  thousand  years  in  the  great  work 
of  the  progress  of  the  regeneration  and  redemption  of  mankind  t 
65 
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"  Tf  ^e  sec  that  the  course  ia  onward  and  forward,  as  it  certainly  13,  in 
regard  tci  the  final  abolition  of  human  slaTery,  wliile  we  give  to  it  our  fer- 
vent prayers,  and  aid  it  T>y  all  the  justifiable  influences  wliich  we  can 
esercise,  it  seems  to  me  we  must  leave  both  the  progress  and  the  result  in 
Hia  hands,  who  sees  the  end  from  the  beginning,  and  in  whose  sight  a  thou- 
sand years  are  hut  as  a  smgle  day,  I  pray  you,  my  dear  sir,  accept  this, 
the  product  of  half  an  hour  of  the  evening,  and  unread  by  the  writer,  aa 
a  respectful  and  gratefiil  acknowledgment  of  your  very  kind  and  friendly 
letter. 

"Dahiei.  TVebstbr.  " 

At  length  it  became  understood  tliat  Mr,  Webster  wonld 
speak  at  the  first  opportunity  he  could  have ;  but  it  so  hap- 
pened that,  on  the  7th  of  March,  Mr.  "Walker,  of  Wisconein,  was 
entitled  to  the  floor,  on  the  resolutions  offered  by  Mr.  Clay, 
which  were  the  special  order  of  that  day.  It  was  apparent, 
however,  that  public  expectation  was  now  directed  with  intense 
interest  toward  Mr.  Webster.'  "  At  an  early  hour  this  morn- 
ing," says  the  official  report,  "  the  Senate-chamber  was  com- 
pletely occupied  by  ladies,  and  eueh  few  gentlemen  as  had  been 
able  to  obtain  admittance,  who  endured  several  hours'  patient 
possession  of  seats,  and  even  of  the  floor,  that  they  might  hear 
the  long-expected  speech  of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts." 
When  the  order  of  the  day  was  called,  Mr.  Walker  gracefully 
said,  that  this  vast  audience  had  not  come  to  hear  him,  and 
that  there  was  but  one  man  who  could  have  assembled  it.  He 
then  waived  his  privilege  of  the  floor,  and  requested  Mr.  Web- 
ster to  proceed.     Mr.  Webster  rose,  and,  after  thanking  Mr. 

'  With  the  eioeption  of  the  interview  bers  of  hia  Administration,  what   con- 

(jetween  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Webster,  in  yinced  him  that  a  dangerous  pplLoy  was 

January,  I  am  not  hwri'b  that  any  one  likely  to  be  puraueil  by  the  ExecutJre,  in 

Bought  to  ascett^n  what  coarse  Mr.  Web-  regard  to  these  sectional  controversies, 

ster  intended  to  pursue  in  regard  to  the  and  that  a  different  and  more  oompre- 

pending  seeUonal  Gontroversy.    There  ia  hensive  plan  of  general  pacification  must 

no  evidence  whatever  among  his  private  be  pursued.     Before   General  Taylor's 

paperB  which  would  warrant  the  belief  death,  Mr.  Webster  had  made  up  hia 

that  ha  iraa  consulted  of  approached  by  mind  to  risk  himself  on  such  a  plan, 

tnypersouinpubliolifo,  with  suggestions  The  one  that  was  au^esled  by  Mr.  Clay 

af  a  political  character,  nor  did  I  ever  met,   aa  we  have  Been,   his  general  ap- 

hear  of  such  an  occurrence  having  taken  probatiou.    But  beyond  the  general  as- 

plaee.    In  fact,  down  to  the  eve  of  the  surance  that   he  gave  to  Mc.  Clay,  no 

speech  referred  to  in  the  test,  he  had  no  person  in  puhSio  life  was  anare  of  Mr. 

conBultation  with  anybody  esceptmg  a  Webster's  purposes,  as  I  believe. — (See 

few  personal  friends.     But,  as  early  aB  the  letter  to  Mr.  Haven,  quoted  ittfra.) 
December,  1849,  Mr.   Webster  learned  '   The   Globe,     Session   of  1850,  p 

from    President  Taylor,  and   the    mem-  ilB. 
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Walker  for  his  courtesy,  lie  delivered  tliat  speech  which,  more 
than'Tmj  other  act  of  his  life,  has  been  a  subject  of  embittiered 
controversy.  There  was  but  little  wntten  preparation  for  it. 
All  that  remains  of  such  preparation  is  on  two  small  scraps  of 
paper,  one  of  them  containing  a  mere  outline  of  f.he  exor- 
dium, and  the  other  a  brief  summary  of  the  points  on  which 
Mr.  Webster  intended  to  speak,  aud  which  are  exactly  in  the 
order  in  which  the  speech  was  made.'  Tet,  it  is  not  to  be 
inferred  tliat  he  said  any  thing,  on  this  occasion,  on  which  ho 
had  not  long  deliberated. 

On  the  contrary,  the  speech  was  measured  in  every  word.  It 
was  delivered  with  even  more  than  his  usual  calmness,  and  was 
in  every  part  of  it  the  result  of  convictions  to  which  he  had 
been  brought  by  what  was  taking  place  around  him.  It  is 
unnecessary  for  me  to  make  an  elaborate  analysis  of  it.  After 
an  exordium,  in  which  he  said  that  he  desired  to  speak,  not  as  a 
representative  of  Massachusetts  or  of  the  North,  but  as  an  Ameri- 
can and  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  an  historical  review  of  the  events  which  had  brought 
the  two  sections  into  their  present  attitude  on  the  subject  of 
slavery,  ascribing  it  to  the  unnecessary  acqtusition  of  Texas, 
and  the  other  Territories  obtained  by  conquest  from  Mexico. 
Passing  from  this  review,  he  sketched  the  different  conditions 
of  opinion  in  regard  to  slavery  prior  to  the  Chiistian  era,  and 
down  to  the  period,  in  this  country,  when  very  opposite  reli- 
gious views  concerning  it  began  to  prevail  in  the  opposite  sec- 
tions of  the  Union.  These  he  contrasted  with  the  different 
state  of  opinions  prevaihng  in  the  North  and  in  the  South,  at 
the  time  of  the  establishment  of  our  Constitution,  when,  in  the 
North  there  was  far  less  condemnation  of  slavery  than  there 
was  in  the  South.  He  then  described  the  change  which  had 
since  taken  place,  the  North  having  become  excited  against  it 
as  a  great  moral  wiong,  while  the  South,  under  the  influence 
of  the  cjtton  culture,  had  come  to  regard  it  as  no  evil,  and  as 
justifiable  on  lehgious  grounds 

He  then  procpeded  to  establish  the  proposition  on  which 

'  The  oni^mal  of  tho  firhl  of  thesi,  was  given  to  Mr.  Edward  Curtis,  but  a 
memortindi  on  a  s  all  ihppt  of  note  Dpy  of  it  is  now  before  me.  It  containa 
paper,  is  in  jnypjohLh  i  □     The  other    ualj  the  heads  of  topics. 
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he  meant  to  rest,  namely,  that  the  character  of  every  foot  of 
territory  then  belonging  to  the  United  States,  and  noi?  em- 
braced ir.  some  State,  was  ah-eady  tixed,  as  to  slavery  or  free- 
dom, by  some  irrepealable  law.  He  showed  this  by  refening, 
first,  to  the  compact  made  mth  Texas,  which  had  plighted  the 
faith  of  the  Government  to  admit  new  slave  States  out  of  her 
limits,  sonth  of  the  parallel  of  36°  30',  if  the  people  of  such 
States  should  demand  it ;  secondly,  by  the  unfitness  of  all  tlie 
remaining  territory  acquired  from  Mexico  to  receive  slavery, 
or,  in  other  words,  by  the  law  of  Nature  and  physical  geog- 
raphy, which  he  said  had  excluded  slavery  from  those  regions 
by  a  power  superior  to  all  human  enactments.  No  "  "Wilmot 
Proviso,"  therefore,  was  needful  as  to  these  Territories,  and  he 
declared  that,  while  in  any  case  of  necessity  he  would  enforce 
that  restriction,  in  a  ease  where  there  was  no  necessity  he 
would  not  vote  for  it,  aiid  cause  a  useless  irritation. 

Mr.  Webster  then  passed  to  the  other  topics  of  crimination 
and  recrimination  between  the  Worth  and  the  South.  Noticing 
first  the  complaints  of  the  slaveholding  States,  he  said  that 
tbere  was  just  ground  for  complaining  that,  among  individuals 
and  legislators  at  the  North,  there  had  grown  up  a  disinclina- 
tion to  perform  fully  tlieir  constitutional  duti©  in  regard  to  the 
return  of  fugitives  from  service ;  and  in  this  connection  he  an- 
nounced bis  purpose  to  snpport,  hut  with  some  amendments,  the 
bill  of  Kr,  Mason,  then  before  the  Senate,  to  the  fullest  extent. 
He  spoke  in  terms  of  grave  condemnajion  of  the  disregard  of 
constitutional  ohhgations  exhibited  in  this  respect  in  some  of 
the  Northern  States,  and  said  that  the  enactment  by  Congress 
of  proper  laws  for  the  restoration  of  fugitive  slaves,  according 
to  the  injunction  of  the  Constitution,  had  become  imperatively 
nec^sary. 

He  next  noticed  the  practice  of  some  Northern  Legislatures, 
of  sending  resolutions  to  Congress,  not  only  on  the  subject  of 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  sometimes  recommend 
ing  Congress  to  consider  the  means  of  abolishing  slavery  in  the 
States.  In  reference  to  this,  he  said  very  plainly  that  he  should 
be  unwilling  to  receive  from  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts 
any  instructions  to  present  resolutions  expressing  any  opinion 
whatever  on  the  suhject  of  slavery,  as  it  existed  in  the  States ; 
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aad  he  intimated  quite  as  plainly  that  lie  would  not  hold  him- 
eelf  bound  by  any  instructions  of  that  kind. 

He  refen-ed  then  to  the  ■'  Abohtion  Societies  "  in  the  North, 
and  imputed  to  their  agitation  of  the  subject  the  greatly-in- 
creased adherence  to  slavery,  which  had  come  about  in  the 
South,  He  spoke  in  terms  of  severe  rebuke  of  the  violence  of 
the  Northern  press ;  which,  howjcver,  he  said,  was  set  off  by 
equal  violence  in  the  press  of  the  South. 

But,  in  regard  to  the  whole  catalogue  of  Southern  com- 
plaints, he  saw  no  solid  grievance  capable  of  being  redressed  by 
the  power  of  Oongre^,  excepting  that  whicli  related  to  the  sur- 
render of  fugitive  slaves. 

Turning,  then,  to  the  other  side  of  the  chapter,  he  enumer- 
ated, as  first  among  the  complaints  of  the  North,  the  change 
that  had  taken  place  in  Southern  sentiment  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  tlie  Constitution,  resulting  in  efforts  to  extend  the 
institution  of  slavery  into  new  regions,  contrary  to  the  original 
understanding  when  the  Constitution  was  adopted.  He  next 
adverted  to  the  tone  with  which  many  Southern  men  treated 
the  free  labor  of  the  North,  elevating  the  slave  of  the  South 
above  the  free  Northern  laborer  in  all  points  of  condition,  com- 
fort, and  happiness.  Whether  intended  so  or  not,  this  of  neces- 
sity became  offensive  to  a  people  among  whom  five-sixths  of  all 
property  was  in  the  hands  of  free  and  educated  laborers,  work- 
ing with  their  own  hands,  finally,  he  commented  on  the 
Southern  laws,  which  detained  the  colored  seamen  of  Northern 
vessels  in  custody  while  in  Southern  ports,  as  a  more  tangible 
and  irritating  grievance,  and  as  a  thing  unjustifiable  and  op- 
pressive. He  referred  to  a  mission  to  South  Carolina,  under- 
taken some  years  previously  by  Mr.  Hoar,  an  agent  of  Ma^a- 
chusetts,  as  a  well-intended  effort  to  remove  this  cause  of  com- 
plaint. 

In  regard  to  the  various  grievances  on  both  sides,  he  said 
that,  so  far  as  they  had  their  foundations  in  matters  of  law,  they 
could  be  and  ought  to  be  redressed ;  and,  so  far  as  they  had  their 
foundations  in  matters  of  opinion,  sentiment,  and  mutual  crim- 
ination, all  that  could  be  done  was  to  endeavor  to  allay  the 
agitation  and  cultivate  fraternal  sentimenta  between  the  two 
sections. 
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The  epeeeh  was  closed  as  follows : 

"  Mr.  President,  I  should  mucli  prefer  to  have  heard  fi-om  members  on 
this  floor  declarations  of  opinion  that  this  Dnion  could  never  be  dissolyed, 
than  the  declaration  of  opinion,  by  anybody,  that,  iu  any  case,  under  the 
pressure  of  any  circumstances,  such  a  dissolution  was  possible.  I  hear 
with  distress  and  anguish  the  word  '  seceasion,'  especially  when  it  fella 
from  the  lips  of  those  who  are  patriotic,  and  known  to  the  country,  and 
known  all  over  the  world,  for  their  political  services. 

"Secession  I  Peaceable  secession  1  Sir,  your  eyes  and  mine  are  never  des- 
tined to  see  that  miracle.  The  dismemberment  of  this  vast  country  with- 
out convulsion  !  The  breakmg  up  of  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  with- 
out ruffling  the  surface  !  Who  is  so  foolish,  I  beg  everybody's  pardon,  as 
to  expect  to  see  any  such  thing !  Sir,  he  who  sees  these  States,  now  re- 
volving in  harmony  around  a  common  centre,  and  expects  to  see  them 
quit  their  places  and  fly  ofl"  without  convulsion,  may  look  the  next  mo- 
ment to  see  the  heavenly  bodies  rush  from  their  spheres,  and  jostle  against 
each  other  in  the  realms  of  space,  without  causing  the  wreck  of  the  uni- 
verse!  There  can  be  no  such  thing  aa  a  peaceable  secession.  Peaceable 
secession  is  an  utter  impossibility.  Is  the  great  Constitution  under  which 
we  live,  covering  this  whole  couBtry,  is  it  to  be  thawed  and  melted  away 
by  secession,  as  the  snows  on  the  mountain  melt  untier  the  influence  of  a 
vernal  sun,  disappear  almost  unobserved,  and  run  ofl'?  No,  sir  I  No,  sir ! 
I  will  not  state  what  might  produce  the  disruption  of  the  Union ;  hut,  sir, 
1  see,  as  plainly  as  I  see  the  sun  in  heaven,  what  that  disruption  itself  must 
produce ;  I  see  that  it  must  produce  war,  and  such  a  war  as  I  will  not  de- 
scribe, in  its  twofold  character.  Peaceable  secession !  Peaceable  secession ! 
The  concurrent  agreement  of  all  the  members  of  this  great  republic  to  sep- 
arate I  A  voluntary  separatiou,  with  alimony  on  one  side  and  on  the  other, 
"Why,  what  would  be  the  result  1  Where  is  the  line  to  he  drawn  1  What 
States  are  to  secede  ?  What  is  to  remam  America  ?  What  am  I  to  be  3  An 
American  no  longer  ?  Am  I  to  become  a  sectional  man,  a  local  man,  a  sep- 
aratist, with,  no  country  in  common  with  the  gentlemen  who  sit  around  me 
here,  or  who  fill  the  other  House  of  Congress !  Heaven  forbid !  Where  is 
the  flagof  the  republic  to  remain!  Where  is  the  eagle  still  to  tower  ?  or 
is  he  to  cower  and  shrink,  and  fall  to  the  ground?  Why,  sir,  our  ancestors, 
our  fathers  and  our  grandfathers,  those  of  them  that  are  still  living 
among  us  with  prolonged  lives,  would  rebuke  and  reproach  us ;  and  our 
children  and  our  grandchildren  would  cry  out  shame  upon  us,  if  we  of  this 
generation  should  dishonor  thrae  ensigns  of  the  power  of  the  Government 
and  the  harmony  of  the  Union  which  is  every  day  felt  among  us  with  so 
much  joy  and  gratitude.  What  is  to  become  of  the  army  ?  What  is 
to  become  of  the  navy  ?  What  is  to  become  of  the  public  lands  ?  How  is 
each  of  the  thirty  States  to  defend  itself?  I  know,  although  the  idea  has 
not  been  stated  distinctly,  there  is  to  be,  or  it  is  supposed  possible  that  there 
will  be,  a  Southern  Confederacy.     I  do  not  moan,  when  I  allude  to  this 
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Btatement,  that  anj  one  seriously  contemplates  such  a  state  of  things.  Idc 
not  mean  to  say  tliat  it  ia  true,  but  I  have  heard  it  suggested  elsewhere, 
that  the  idea  has  been  entertained,  that,  after  the  dissolution  of  this  Union, 
a  Southern.  Confederacy  might  be  formed.  I  am'  sorry,  sir,  that  it  has 
ever  been  thought  of,  talked  of,  or  dreamed  o^  in  the  wildest  flights  of 
human  imagination.  But  the  idea,  so  far  as  it  exists,  must  be  of  a  sepa- 
ration, assigning  the  slave  States  to  one  side  and  the  free  States  to  the 
other.  Sir,  I  may  express  myself  too  strongly,  perhaps,  but  there  areim- 
possibilities  in  the  moral  as  well  as  in  the  physicai  world,  and  I  liold  the 
idea  of  a  separation  of  these  States,  those  that  are  free  to  form  one  govern- 
ment, and  those  that  are  slaveholding  to  form  another,  as  such  an  impos- 
sibility. We  could  not  separate  the  States  by  any  such  line,  if  we  were  to 
draw  it.  We  could  not  ait  down  here  to-day  and  draw  a  line  of  separa- 
tion that  would  satisfy  any  five  men  in  the  country.  There  are  natural 
causes  that  would  keep  and  tie  us  together,  and  tlitre  are  social  and  do- 
mestic relations  which  we  could  not  break  if  we  would,  and  which  we 
should  not  if  we  could. 

"  Sir,  nobody  can  look  over  the  feee  of  this  country  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, nobody  can  see  whei'o  its  population  is  most  dense  and  growing, 
without  being  ready  to  admit,  and  compelled  to  admit,  that  ere  long  the 
strength  of  America  will  be  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  Wei!,  now, 
sir,  I  beg  to  inquire  what  tlie  wildest  enthusiast  has  to  say  on  the  possi- 
bility of  cutting  that  river  in  two,  and  leaving  free  States  at  its  source  and 
on  its  branches,  and  slave  States  down  near  its  mouth,  each  forming  a 
separate  government  ?  Pray,  sir,  let  me  say  to  the  people  of  this  countrj 
that  these  things  are  worthy  of  their  pondering  and  of  their  consideration. 
Here,  dr,  are  five  millions  of  freemen  in  the  free  States  north  of  the  nver 
Ohio.  Can  anybody  suppose  that  this  population  can  be  se  er  1  by  a 
line  that  divides  them  from  the  territory  of  a  foreign  or  an  alien  govern 
ment,  down  somewhere,  the  Lord  knows  where,  npon  the  lower  ban1  s  of 
the  Mississippi.  What  would  become  of  Misaoiiii!  Will  she  join  the 
ammdiasameia  of  the  slave  States!  Shall  the  man  from  the  Yellow- 
stone and  the  Platte  be  connected,  in  the  new  republic,  with  the  man  who 
Jives  on  the  southoni  estremity  of  the  Cape  of  Florida!  Sir,  I  am 
ashamed  to  pul'sue  this  line  of  remark.  I  dislike  it,  I  have  an  utter  dis- 
gust for  it,  I  would  sooner  hear  of  natural  blasts,  mildews,  war,  prati- 
lence,  and  famine,  than  to  hear  gentlemen  talk  of  secession.  To  break  up 
this  great  Government !  to  dismember  this  glorious  country !  to  astonish 
Europe  with  an  act  of  folly  such  as  Europe  for  two  centuries  has  never  be- 
held in  any  government  or  any  people  1  Ho,  sir !  no,  sir  1  There  will  be 
no  secession !    Gentlemen  are  not  serious  when  they  talk  of  secession. 

"  Sir,  I  hear  there  is  to  be  a  convention  held  at  NashviUe.  I  am  bound 
to  believe  that,  if  worthy  gentlemen  meet  at  Nashville  in  convention,  their 
object  will  be  to  adopt  conciliatory  counsels;  to  advise  the  South  to  for- 
bearance and  moderation,  and  to  advise  the  North  to  forbearance  and 
moderation ;  and  to  inculcate  feehngs  of  brotherly  love  and  affection,  and 
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ittacliinent  to  tlie  Constitution  of  the  couutry  as  it  now  is.  I  belieTe,  if 
the  convention  meet  at  all,  it  will  be  for  this  purpose;  fir  ceitnioh,  if 
they  meet  for  any  purpose  hostile  to  the  Union,  they  have  btcn  singiilirlv 
inappropriate  in  their  selection  of  a  place,  I  remember,  six,  that  when 
the  Treaty  of  Amieaa  was  concluded  between  France  and  England,  i 
sturdy  Englisliman  and  a  distinguished  orator,  who  regaided  thi-  condi 
tions  of  the  peace  as  igaominioua  to  England,  said  in  the  Rime  of  Com 
inona  that,  if  King  William  could  know  the  terms  of  that  treaty,  he  would 
turn  m  his  coffin  I  Let  me  commend  this  saying  of  Mr.  Windham,  in  all 
its  emphasis,  and  in  all  its  force,  to  any  persons  who  shall  meet  at  Nash- 
ville for  the  purpose  of  concerting  measures  for  the  overthrow  of  thia 
Union  over  the  bones  of  Andrew  Jackson  I 

"  Sir,  1  wish  now  to  make  two  cemarks,  and  hasten  to  a  conolusion, 
I  wish  to  say,  in  regard  to  Texas,  that  if  it  should  be  hereafter,  at  any 
time,  the  pleasure  of  the  government  of  Texas  to  cede  to  the  United  States 
a  portion,  larger  or  smaller,  of  her  territory  which  lies  adjacent  to  New 
Mexico,  and  north  of  38°  SW  of  north  latitude,  to  be  formed  into  free 
States,  for  a  fair  equivalent  in  money  or  in  the  payment  of  hei'  debt,  I 
think  it  aa  object  well  worthy  of  the  conaderation  of  Congress,  and  I  shall 
be  happy  to  concur  in  it  myself,  if  I  should  have  a  connection  with  the 
Goveniment  at  that  time. 

"I  have  one  other  remark  to  maka  In  my  observations  upon'  slavery 
as  it  has  existed  in  this  country,  and  as  it  now  exists,  I  have  expressed  no 
opinion  of  the  mode  of  its  estingnishment  or  melioration.  I  will  say, 
however,  thongh  I  have  nothing  to  propose,  becansc  I  do  not  deem  myself 
so  competent  as  some  other  gentlemen  to  take  any  lead  on  this  aulgect, 
that  if  any  gentlemen  from  the  South  shall  propose  a  scheme,  to  be  carried 
out  by  this  Government  on  a  large  scale,  for  the  transportation  of  iiree  col- 
ored people  to  any  colony  or  any  place  in  the  world,  I  should  be  quite 
disposed  to  incur  almost  any  degree  of  expense  to  accomplish  that  object. 
Nay,  sir.  following  an  example  set  more  than  twenty  yeare  ago  by  a  great 
man,'  then  a  Senator  from  Now  York,  I  would  return  to  Virginia,  and 
through  her  to  the  whole  South,  the  money  received  from  the  lands  and 
territories  ceded  by  her  to  this  Government,  for  any  such  purpose  as  to  re- 
move, in  whole  or  in  part,  or  in.  any  way  to  diminish  or  deal  beneliciaUy 
with,  the  free  colored  population  of  the  Southern  States.  1  have  said  that 
I  honor  Virginia  for  her  cession  of  this  territory.  There  have  been  re- 
ceived into  the  Troaauiy  of  the  United  States  eighty  millions  of  dollars,  the 
proceeds  of  tiie  sales  of  the  public  lands  ceded  by  her.  If  the  residue 
should  be  sold  at  the  same  rate,  the  whole  aggregate  will  exceed  two  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars.  If  Virginia  and  the  South  see  fit  to  adopt  any 
proposition  to  relieve  themselves  from  the  free  people  of  color  among 
them,  or  such  as  may  be  made  free,  they  have  my  full  consent  that  the 
Government  shall  pay  them  any  snm  of  money  out  of  the  proceeds  of  that 
cession  which  may  be  adequate  to  the  purpose. 

"  And  now,  Mr.  President,  I  draw  these  observations  to  a  close.    I  have 


'  Mr.  Eufus  King. 
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spoken  freely,  and  I  laeaat  to  do  so.  I  have  sought  to  make  no  display. 
I  have  sought  to  enUTen  the  occasiou  by  no  animated  discussion,  nor  have 
I  attempted  any  ti-ain  of  elaborate  ai^ument.  I  have  wished  only  to  speak 
my  sentiments,  fiilly  and  at  length,  being  desirous,  once  and  for  all,  to  let 
the  Senate  know,  and  to  let  the  country  know,  the  opiniona  and  senti- 
ments which  I  entertain  on  all  these  subjects.  These  opinions  are  not 
likely  to  be  suddenly  changed.  If  there  can  be  any  fatiire  semce  that  I 
can  render  to  the  country,  consistently  with  these  sentiments  and  opin- 
ions, I  shall  cheerfully  "render  it.  If  there  be  not,  I  shall  still  be  glad  to 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  disburden  myself  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart,  and  to  make  known  every  political  sentiment  that  therein  exists, 

"And  now,  Sir.  President,  instead  of  speaking  of  the  possibility  or 
utility  of  secession,  instead  of  dwelling  in  these  caverns  of  darkness, 
instead  of  groping  with  those  ideas  so  full  of  all  that  is  honid  and  horri- 
ble, let  ns  come  out  into  the  light  of  day ;  let  us  enjoy  the  fresh  air  of 
liberty  and  union;  let  us  cherish  those  hopes  which  belong  to  us;  let  us 
devote  ourselves  to  those  great  objects  that  ai-e  fit  for  our  consideration 
and  our  action  ;  let  ua  raise  our  eonceptiooB  to  the  magnitude  and  the  im- 
portance of  t!ie  duties  that  devolve  upon  us ;  let  onr  comprehension  be  as 
broad  as  the  country  for  which  we  act,  our  aspirations  aa  high  aa  its  cer- 
tsia  deetiaj  ;  let  ua  not  be  pigmies  in  a  case  that  calls  for  men.  Never 
did  there  devolve  on  any  generation  of  men  higher  trusts  than  now 
devolve-  upon  ua,  for  the  preservation  of  this  Constitution,  and  the  har- 
mony and  peace  of  all  who  are  destined  to  live  under  it.  Let  us  make  onr 
generation  one  of  the  strongest  and  brightest  links  in  that  golden  chain 
which  is  destined,  I  fondly  believe,  to  grapple  tlie  people  of  all  the  States 
to  this  Constitution  for  ages  to  come.  We  have  a  great  poptdar  constitu- 
tional Government,  guarded  by  law  and  by  judicature,  and  defended  by 
the  affections  of  tbe  whole  people.  No  monarchical  throne  presses  these 
States  together ;  no  iron  chain  of  military  power  encircles  them ;  they  live 
and  stand  under  a  government,  popular  in  its  form,  representative  in  its 
character,  founded  upon  principles  of  equality,  and  so  constructed,  we 
hope,  as  to  last  forevei-.  In  all  its  history  it,  has  been  beneficent;  it  has 
trodden  down  no  man's  liberty ;  it  has  crushed  no  State.  Its  daily  respi- 
ration is  liberty  ajid  patriotism;  its  jet  youthful  veins  ai-e  full  of  enter- 
prise, courage,  and  honorable  love  of  glory  and  renown. 

■  "  Large  before,  the  country  has  now,  by  recent  events,  become  vastly 
larger.  This  republic  now  extends,  with  a  vast  breadth,  across  the  whole 
continents  The  two  great  seas  of  the  world  wash  the  one  and  the  other 
shore.  We  realize,  on  a  mighty  scale,  the  beautiful  description  of  the 
ornamental  border  of  the  buckler  of  Achilles ; 

'Hon,  the  bipatl  ebleia  oomplole,  the  artist  crownsa 
With  his  Inst  band,  and  ponied  tlie  ocean  round; 
In  living  silver  seemed  Uie  ivavas  to  roll. 
And  bGHt  the  buckler's  torEc  iind  bonnd  the  whole.' " ' 
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It  win,  perhaps,  eui-priae  some  future  reader  of  oor  political 
history,  wlio  may  not  be  minutely  informed  of  the  whole  state 
of  things  existing  at  tliis  time  in  the  North,  to  learn  that  this 
speech  was  received  by  probably  a  great  majority  of  Mr.  Web- 
Bter's  constitnents,  if  not  by  a  majority  of  the  whole  North, 
with  disfavor  and  disapprobation ;  and  that  at  least  this 
feehng  was  so  strong,  and  so  capable  of  being  increased  and 
perpetuated  by  those  who  had  motives  for  encouraging  it, 
that  Mr.  Webster's  position  as  a  public  man,  supposed  to  be 
still  a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  became  seriously  impaired 
by  it.  What  was  there,  it  will  be  asked,  in  the  attitude  taken 
by  Hr,  Webster,  that  should  have  cost  him  the  popular  favor 
of  hia  own  section  ?  To  reach  an  answer  to  this  question,  the 
inquirer  must  observe  that  the  very  attitude  taken  was  that  of 
a  statesman  who  deems  it  his  duty  to  stand  between  two  highly- 
excited  sections  of  a  great  and  free  country,  whose  institutions 
are  purely  popular,  and  to  speak  in  terms  which  might  disap- 
point the  expectations  of  his  own  particular  region.  There  has 
been  no  similar  example  of  moral  independence  exhibited  by 
any  other  statesman  m  our  annals,  under  circumstances  at  all 
resembling  those  in  which  Mr.  Webster  at  this  time  stood.  All 
that  can  be  said  is,  either  that  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  the 
Northern  people  were  not  capable  of  his  elevation,  and  for 
that  reason  he  might  be  politically  injured  by  this  speech, 
or  else  that  he  was  totally  wrong  in  malcing  it,  and  that  the 
objections  alleged  against  it  were  sound.  But,  in  judging 
between  these  alternatives,  the  impartia]  reader  will  see  that 
the  risk  which  Mr,  Webster  knew  he  incurred  is  a  full  answer 
to  the  suggestion,  that  he  expected  by  tliis  speech  to  reach  the 
presidency ;  for  the  sequel  will  show  that  no  Northera  states- 
man could  have  attained  that  object  of  ambition,  through  the 
action  of  the  party  to  which  Mr.  Webster  belonged — and  of 
course  Mr.  Webster  could  reach  it  in  no  other  way — if  that 
person  was  deprived,  as  be  was,  by  the  defection  of  Northern 

speech  of  Titus  Quioctius  Barbatua  Capi-  ^u"]  I  have  midersMod  that  this  motto 
tolinuB,  as  imagined  bj  Livj;  "HiBego  was  su^ested  to  Mr,  Webster  by  Mr. 
gratiora  diotu  alia  esaoscio;  sedmaTERA  Wintlirap.  No  quotation  was  over  moi^ 
FlU)  QEATTS  loqui,  etsi  meum  ingenium  nun  felicitouB  in  adaptation  to  the  circum- 
moneret,  neccssitas  cogit.  Vellem,  equi-  staiices  which  led  to  its  use.  Mr.  Web- 
dem,  yobia  placere;  sed  multo  nialo  vos  ster  afterward  gave  a  ring  to  Mr.  Win- 
salvos  ffise,  qualicumque  erga  me  animo  throp,  heaving  on  its  seal  tfac  mottc 
futuri  eatifl."   [Livy,  lib.  UL,  cap.  68,  ad  "  Vera  mo  OKiits. " 
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Bupporters,  of  the  power  to  command  support  from  tlie  same 
party  in  the  South. 

One  of  the  most  bitter  denuneiationa  with  which  this  speech 
was  received,  in  the  Northern  section  of  the  Union,  consisted 
in  the  a^ertion  that  the  Union  was  in  no  real  danger,  and  that 
Mr.  Webster  was  either  insincere  in  acting  as  if  it  were,  or  that 
he  gave  way  to  weak  and  unfounded  apprehensions.  That  he 
believed  the  Union  to  he  in  danger,  before  the  speech  was  made, 
no  one  will  probably  now  question.  That  he  had  abundant 
cause  for  this  behef,  will  scarcely  be  denied  by  any  reflecting 
person,  who  wiU  recall  the  state  of  opinion  and  feeling  existing 
in  the  South.  Of  that  opinion  and  feeling,  Mr.  Calhoun  was 
undoubtedly  the  best  and  highest  representative  then  in  pubHe 
life.  He  was  a  man  of  the  utmost  sincerity ;  and  what  he  said 
and  felt  on  this  subject  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
sentiments  of  which  no  Northern  statesman  like  Mr.  "Webster 
could  fail  to  take  notice. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Calhoun  had  always  re- 
garded this  Union  as  a  federal  republic  of  sovereign  States, 
from  which  a  peaceable  secession  was  at  all  times  the  right  of 
any  one  or  more  of  the  States  which  should  consider  that  there 
existed  sufficient  cause  for  such  a  step.  Both  he  and  those 
who  concurred  with  him  in 'this  opinion  regarded'the  alleged 
■wrong  of  a  congressional  exclusion  of  slavery,  from  the  Terri- 
tories as  furnishing  cause  for  secession,  because  it  would  evince, 
as  they  held,  a  settled  purpose  on  the  pai-t  of  the  Northern 
States  to  break  up  the  balance  of  power  which  the  Southern 
statesmen  and  people  regarded  as  the  essential  condition  of 
union  between  the  slaveholding  and  the  non-alaveholding 
States.  In  a  very  carefully-prepared  and  diapa^ionate  speech 
which  Mr.  Oallioun  caused  to  be  read  in  the  Senate,  on  the  4th 
of  March,'  he  displayed  the  nature  of  the  existing  discontent 
in  the  Southern  States,  and  said  that  it  was  their  belief,  aa 
prevalent  as  their  discontent,  that  they  could  not  remain  in  the 
Union,  as  things  then  wei-e,  with  honor  and  safety.  The  causes 
of  this  discontent  and  this  belief  were,  the  hostility  to  slavery 
felt  by  every  portion  of  the  Northern  people,  and  the  efforts 

last  time  tliiit  he  iippeai^:J  in  the  Sen- 
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made  to  act  politically  on  the  subject  throngb  the  General  Got- 
emment,  as  well  as  through  the  State  LegislatnreB.  The  vital 
question  of  the  time,  according  to  hia  view  of  it,  was,  whether 
the  North,  by  admitting  the  equal  right  of  the  slaveholding 
Bection  to  enjoy  and  to  occupy  the  new  Territories  which  were 
adapted  to  slave-labor,  would  restore  and  preserve  the  political 
equilibrium  of  the  Union.  He  closed  with  the  following  dis- 
tinct avowal : 

"It  is  time,  Senators,  tliat  theru  should  be  an  open  and  maulj  avowal 
OQ  all  Mdea  as  to  what  is  intended  to  be  done.  If  the  question  is  not  now 
settled,  it  is  uncertain  whether  it  ever  can  be  hei'eafter ;  and  we,  as  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  States  of  this  Union,  regai'ded  aa  govern  mants,  should 
come  to  a  distinct  undetBtaading  as  to  our  respective  views,  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  the  great  questions  at  issue  can  be  settled  or  not.  If 
yoti,  who  represent  the  stronger  portion,  cannot  agree  to  settle  them  on  the 
broad  principle  of  justice  and  duty,  say  bo  ;  and  let  the  States  we  both 
represent  ^ree  to  separate  and  part  in  peace.  If  you  are  unwilling  we 
should  part  in  peace,  tell  us  so,  and  we  shall  know  what  to  do,  when  yon 
reduce  the  question  to  submission  or  resistance  If  jou  remain  silent,  you 
■will  compel  us  to  infer  by  your  acta  what  you  intend  In  that  case,  Cali- 
fornia will  become  the  test  question.  If  jou  admit  her,  under  all  the 
difficulties  that  oppose  her  admission,  yon  compel  us  to  infer  that  you 
intend  to  exclude  us  fi'om  the  whole  of  the  acquired  Territories,  with  the 
intention  of  destroying  irretrievably  the  equHibnum  between  the  two 
sections.  We  would  be  blind  not  to  perceive,  in  that  case,  that  jour 
otgects  are  power  and  aggrandizement,  and  inf  ituated  not  to  act  accord- 
ingly," 

To  this  very  important  evidence  of  the  Southern  feeling, 
there  should  be  added  what  took  place  in  a  colloquy  between 
Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr.  "Webster,  after  Mr.  Webster  had  closed 
his  speech  on  the  7th  of  March. 

Mn.  Camiodn  :  "  I  cannot  agi-ee  with  the  Senator  from  31  achn  tts 
that  this  Union  cannot  be  di^olved.  Am  I  to  nnderstand  bim  that  no 
degree  of  oppression,  no  outrage,  no  broken  faith,  can  produc  th  d 
tion  of  this  Union?  Why,  sir,  if  that  becomes  a  fixed  fact  t  will  If 
become  the  great  instrument  of  producing  oppression,  outrag  d  b  k  n 
faith.  No,  sir,  the  Union  can  be  broken.  Great  moral  can  es  U  b  eali 
it,  if  they  go  on;  and  it  can  only  be  preserved  by  justice,  go  1  f  th  and 
a  rigid  adherence  to  the  Constitution." 

Mb,  Webster;  "The  honorable  member  asks  me,  if  I  hold  th  b  at. 
ing  np  of  the  Union,  by  any  such  thing  as  the  voluntary  sec  ss  n  of 
States,  as  an  impossibility  ?    I  know,  sir,  tliis  Union  can  be  b  oken  up 
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every  Government  can  be;  and  I  admit  there  may  be  such  a  degree  of 
oppression  as  wOI  warrant  resistance,  and  a  forcible  severance.  That  ia 
rei^oluUon — that  is  recolutitm.  1  Of  that  ultimate  right  of  revolution  I  have 
not  been  spealdng.  I  know  that  that  law  of  necesaity  does  exist.  I  for- 
bear  from  going  further,  became  I  do  not  wish  to  go  into  a  discussion  of 
the  ratnre  of  this  Government.  The  honorable  member  and  myself  have 
broken  lances  sufficiently  ofCcD  before  on  that  subject." 

Mb.  CALnouN ;  "  I  have  no  desire  to  do  it  now," 

Mb.  Websteb:  "I  presume  the  gentleman  has  not,  and  I  have  quite  as 
Uttle." 

It  would  be  idle,  at  the  present  day,  to  regard  this  attitude 
of  the  greatest  representative  of  Southern  opinion  as  mere  men- 
ace and  bluster.  Mr.  Calhoun  was  a  man  of  deep  convictions, 
and  he  never  resorted  to  mere  tlireats.  There  was,  moreover, 
great  truth  in  much  that  he  said,  concerning  the  opposite  feel- 
ings of  the  two  sections  of  the  Union,  as  to  the  relations  of  the 
two  races  in  the  South ;  and  it  was  the  well-known  existence, 
the  nature,  and  the  eansea  of  these  opposite  views  which  rendered 
it  necessary  for  Mr,  Webster  to  set  forth,  plainly  and  diBtinctly, 
in  what  the  political  errors  of  each  section  consisted,  in  order 
that  he  might  do  wJiat  he  could  to  correct  the  public  sentiment 
of  each,  and  to  render  a  final  resort  to  the  authority  of  the  Gov- 
ernment unnecessary  for  the  presei-vation  of  the  Union. 

The  circumstances  of  the  present  juncture  were  very  differ- 
ent from  those  of  1833-33,  when  a  whole  system  of  existing  laws 
of  the  United  States  was  actually  resisted  by  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,  and  when  Mr.  "Webster  did  not  think  it  fitting 
to  modify  those  laws  in  the  face  of  such  resistance.  The  ques- 
tion now  was,  not  whether  existing  laws  should  be  enforced, 
but  what  laws  it  was  expedient  to  enact ;  and  how  the  pending 
difEiculties  could  be  adjusted  without  any  saeiifice  of  principle 
on  the  part  of  the  North,  and  without  needlessly  increasing  the 
Southern  discontent. 

Mr.  "Webster,  however,  was  accused  of  having  sacrificed  an 
important  principle  with  which  his  own  fame  was  identified, 
because  he  refused  to  apply  to  the  new  Territories  a  congrra- 
sional  prohibition  of  slavery,  although  he  demonstrated  that  it 
was  totally  unnecessary,  and  because  he  declared  that  he  would 
observe  the  compact  that  had  been  made  when  Texas  was  an- 
nexed to  the  Union.     In  all  this,  the  spint  of  party  animated 
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many  of  tlie  attacks  that  were  made  upon  him.  It  had  long 
been  perceived  that  a  moat  powerful  means  of  combining  the 
people  of  the  Northern  States  into  a  new  party  organization  ex- 
isted in  their  hostility  to  slavery.  Snch  an  oi'ganization  was 
already  formed,  and  had  its  leaders  and  its  representative  men 
in  puhlic  life.'  To  impair  the  influence  of  Mr,  Webster's  great 
speech,  by  representing  him  as  guilty  of  extraordinary  incon- 
sistencies for  the  sake  of  reaching  the  presidency  through  the 
favor  of  the  South,  became  one  of  the  ordinary  tactics  of  a  new 
party. 

There  were,  too,  many  honest  and  well-meaning  persons, 
who  were  sincerely  grieved  at  what  they  thought  a  lamentable 
fall  by  a  great  statesman,  from  a  high  moral  elevation,  through 
the  promptings  of  an  inordinate  ambition. 

It  is  time  that  these  opinions,  so  far  as  they  may  remain, 
should  be  revised.  It  is  time  that  the  people  of  ^is  part  of  the 
Union  should  examine  the  truth  of  these  accusations,  and  should 
calmly  weigh  the  moral  prohabilitiea  that  ought  justly  to  deter- 
mine the  question,  whether  their  present  and  future  welfare, 
or  his  own  poHtieal  aggrandizement,  was  the  motive  that  ani- 
mated the  com-se  of  this  great  man  from  the  7th  of  March, 
1850,  to  the  close  of  his  life.  In  this  examination  it  can 
scarcely  be  necessary  to  insist  that  Mr.Wetster  himself  sliould 
be  heard. 

We  know,  then,  when  he  said  he  would  not  reenact  hy 
human  law  what  was  already  manifestly  settled  by  a  law  of 
God,  in  regard  to  these  new  regions  for  which  Territorial  gov- 
ernments were  to  he  provided,  that  he  had  good  cause  for  the  be- 
lief that  African  slavery  could  not  be  introduced  into  them,  by 
reason  of  their  natural  unfitness  for  that  species  of  labor ;  and 
it  was  certainly  true  that  the  people  of  the  slaveholding  States 
would  regard  a  congressional  prohibition,  under  such  circum- 
stances, as  an  indignity  and  a  theoretical  wrong.  If  it  was  also 
true  that  the  same  Southern  people  were  at  this  time  insisting 
on  the  aclmowledgment  of  their  constitutional  righi  to  carry 
iflavery  into  those  regions,  it  surely  should  afford  no  impeach- 
ment of  Mr.  Webster's  statesmanlike  wisdom  or  his  personal 
consistency,  if  he  sought  to  take,  as  he  did  take,  from  them,  all 
'  It  was  !it  this  time  commonly  kaowQ  as  the  "  Free-Soil "  parly. 
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caose  for  insiating  further  on  the  admission  of  a  pi-inciple  wliich 
he  could  not  coDcedo  to  them.  "When  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Web- 
ster had  said  that  he  would  waive  the  "  Wilmot  Proviso,"  be- 
cause under  the  actual  circiimstancea  it  was  unneeessaiy  to  any 
practical  end,  there  arose  in  the  South  a  sufficient  body  of 
opinion,  finally  to  insure  the  acceptance  of  this  mode  of  set- 
tling the  pr^ent  controversy,  and  Mr.  Oalhonn's.  question  and 
his  alternative  of  secession  became  practically  unnecessary  to 
be  considered.  And  it  was  not  until  Kr.  Webster  had  been  dead 
for  several  years,  that  the  fnndameiital  law  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise, on  which  he  relied  for  security  against  slavery  in  a 
part  of  the  territory  acquired  with  Louisiana,  was  repealed  in, 
the  c^e  of  Kansas,  and  that  region  was  thrown  open  to  the 
contention  of  both  sections,  in  a  lamentable  and  dangerous 
struggle  for  pi'eoccupation. 

On  the  11th  of  March,  in  a  general  speech  against  the  pro- 
^losed  plan  of  settling  the  slavery  question,  Mr.  Seward  under- 
took to  show  that  Mr.  Webster  was  wrong  in  regard  to  the 
obligation  of  Congress  to  admit  new  slave  Stp.ti^  out  of 
Texas. 

After  the  close  of  Mr.  Seward's  speech,  Mr.  Webster  read 
in  the  Seriate  the  following  clause  from  the  joint  resolution  ad- 
mitting Texas :  "  And  such  States  as  may  be  formed  out  of  that 
portion  of  said  territory  lying  south  of  36°  30'  north  latitude, 
commonly  known  as  the  Missouri  Oonipromise  line,  shM  "be  ad- 
mitted i/nto  the  Union  with  &r  without  slavery,  as  the  people  of 
each  State  ashing  ad/mission  may  desire;  "  and  he  then  add- 
ed, "  No  consent  of  Congress,  in  that  respect,  is  necessary," 
Mr.  Hale  then  said :  "  I  understood  him  [Mr.  Webster]  to  place 
the  ohligation  of  this  Goveniment  to  receive  four  new  States 
into  the  Union,  to  he  formed  from  tlie  territory  of  Texas,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  a  compact  formed  with  Texas.  The  ques- 
tion that  I  wish  to  propose,  with  great  deference  and  respect,  is 
this,  and  I  should  be  glad  if  the  honorable  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts would  give  an  answer  to  it,  as  a  lawyer.  Does  he  be- 
lieve that  it  was  competent  for  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  by 
joint  resolution,  to  enter  into  a  compact  with  a  foreign  nation  ? 
Would  such  a  compact  be  binding  ?  Would  it  not  be  uncon- 
stitutional and  void — a  usurpation  of  the  tTOaty-making  power. 
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which  is  vested  by  the  ConstitTition  in  the  President  sind  two- 
thirds  of  this  body  ? " 

When  this  question  was  put  to  Mr.  Webster  he  misunder- 
stood its  purport,  and  the  answer  which  stands  recorded  in  the 
official  report  did  not  correctly  express  his  real  opinions.'  On 
the  following  day  (the  12th)  he  caused  Mr.  Hale's  question  to 
be  read  in  the  hearing  of  the  Senate,  and  then  said : 

"I  only  wish  now,  sir,  to  guard  againat  any  mistake  or  misa.pprehen- 
fdon,  aud  for  that  purpose  say  that,  as  an  original  qutation,  I  haye  always 
entertftinetl,  and  often  expresaed,  the  opinion  that  the  formation  of  new 
States,  or  their  adoption  into  the  Union,  out  of  teixitory  not  helonging  to 
the  United  Slates,  was  not  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  although  it  had  seemed  to  be  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
States  of  the  old  Confederation,  at  least  so  far  as  regarded  Canada. 

"I  wish  to  say,  in  the  next  place,  that,  after  the  acquisition  of  Loniai- 
ana,  I  considered  thia  a  settled  question,  and  haye  always  acted  npon  it 
accordingly. 

"I  wish  to  say,  in  the  third  place,  that  I  do  suppose,  and  always  have 
supposed,  that  the  appropriate  mode  of  acquiring  that  territory  was  by 
the  exercise  of  the  treaty-making  power;  and  1  eBJoiiied  raj  friends,  so 
fer  aa  I  had  occasion — being  then,  out  of  Oongresa — to  urge,  on  all  necesaary 
ocoaaiona,  the  exercise  of  this  power,  if  any  thing  waa  to  be  done  in  the 
matter.  I  thought,  and  I  still  think,  that  it  ia  not  in  the  sph'it  of  the  Con- 
slitution  to  carry  on  correspondence  and  enter  into  contracts  with  foreign 
powers  tliroagh  the  medium  of  legislative  acts,  reciprocal  or  matnal.  Bnt 
then,  that,  I  have  now  to  eay,  is  not  the  only  way  in  which  contracts  have 
been  entered  into  by  this  Government  and  others — I  mean,  that  such  con- 
tracts or  stipulations  have  been  made  by  leg^Iative  acts.  The  leading  in- 
stance is  that  which  was  called  Mr.  McLaue's  arrangement,  by  which  a 
conditional  act,  reguJatuig  commerce,  was  passed  by  the  British  Parlia- 
ment; and  another  conditional  act,  regulating  commerce,  was  also  passed 
by  the  Congress  of  tlie  United  States  ;  and  under  the  conditions  of  those 
two  acts,  a  compact  was  made  with  England  by  the  force  of  legislation. 
All  I  wish  to  say  at  present,  however,  is  to  guard  against  any  inference 
which  might  otherwise  be  drawn,  to  the  contrary  of  what  I  now  state." 

With  regard  to  the  alleged  inconsistency  between  Mr.  Web- 
ster's sentiments  and  conrae  respecting  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
in  1S45,  and  his  present  declaration  that  he  should  stand  by 
the  plighted  faith  of  the  Government  which  had  stipulated  that 
four  new  slave  States  might  be  carved  out  of  Texas,  the  follow- 
ing colloqTiy  toolc  place  in  the  Senate  on  the  25th  of  March, 
1  See  the  aid>c  for  1S50,  p,  S02. 
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Mr.  Webster,  having  received  permission  to  make  a  per- 
sonal explanation,  said ; 

"  Some  persons,  sir,  are  etlifying  the  Senate  atld  the  House,  and,  I  sup- 
pose, Ihe  eonntry,  by  sending  round  a  little  scrap  of  p^^per,  with  my  uame 
at  the  top  of  it,  and  quoting  from  a  speech  delivered  by  mo,  in  my  place 
here,  in  1848,  if  I  mistake  not,  in  which  I  said  that  '  my  opposition  to  the 
increase  of  slavery  in  this  coimtry,  or  to  the  increase  of  slave  representa- 
tion in  Congress,  is  general  and  nniversal.  It  has  no  reference  to  lines  of 
latitude  or  tiio  points  of  compass.  I  shall  oppose  all  such  extension,  and 
all  such  increase,  in  all  things,  under  all  circumstances,  even  against  all  in- 
ducements, against  all  combinations,  against  all  compromises.' 

"  I  believe  the  passage  has  been  quoted  in  the  Senate." 

Mb.  Dawsom  :  "  It  has." 

Mb.  Webstek  ;  "  I  undertake  to  say  tliat  anybody  who  quotes  that 
speech,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  any  inconsistency  between  the  senti- 
ments I  hold  HOW  and  those  which  I  addressed  to  the  Senate  then,  either 
does  not  understand  the  sutgect  or  is  not  candid.  There  is  no  inconsist- 
ency. There  is  no  inconsistency  whatever  between  any  thiog  which  I  ever 
said  in  the  Senate  and  the  speech  which  I  addressed  to  the  Senate  a  fort- 
night ago.  No  man  can  show  any  such  inconsistency.  I  have  never  voted 
for  any  increase  of  slavery  or  slave  territory ;  but  I  have  said  that  I  ■will 
stand  to  the  plighted  faith  of  the  Government ;  and  if,  others  have  bound 
the  Government  by  particular  stapnlations,  I  shall  not  set  up  my  own  indi- 
vidual opinion  upon  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  creating  those  pledges. 
It  is  not  the  part  of  a  statesman  so  to  act ;  it  is  not  the  part  of  a  member 
of  Congress  so  to  act ;  and,  lastly,  it  is  not  the,  part  of  an  intelligent  and 
honest  man  so  to  act. 

"  I  repeat,  sir,  that  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  country,  here  or  elsewhere, 
of  candor  and  intelligence,  that  can  see  for  himself  or  that  will  suggest  to 
others,  that  there  is  a  particle  of  difference  between  the  remarks  which  I 
addrMsed  to  the  Senate  a  fortnight  or  ten  days  ^o,  and  any  thing  that 
was,  either  in  1848,  or  at  any  otjier  time,  or  in  any  other  place,  spoken  by 
me  on  this  subject ;  and  the  man  who  says  thei'e  is,  I  repeat,  is  either  not 
intelligent  or  not  candid." 

Mr.  Haie  :  "  I  read  the  qnotation  in  the  remarks  I  made  in  the  Senate 
the  other  day,  certainly  under  no  feeling  of  want  of  respect  for  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts,  and  without  expressing  any  opinion 
as  to  whether  there  is  a  discrepancy  between  the  sentiments  he  advocated 
in  1848  and  those  which  he  advocates  now.  I  made  no  assertion  of  that 
sort;  I  merely  read  the  quotation,  and  left  the  country  to  Judge  of  that 
question.  The  honorable  Senator  thinks  that,  if  there  are  any  persons  who 
see  discrepancies,  they  are  either  wanting  in  candor  or  wanting  in  intel- 
ligence. Now,  however  any  one  would  shrink  from  so  severe  a  censure 
coming  from  such  a  quarter,  I  will  say,  being  thus  challenged,  that,  to  my 
m.ind,  the  difference  is  a  very  great  one.     It  should  bo  remembered  that 
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the  resolutions  of  1845,  which  the  honorable  Senator  thinks  have  bound 
tlie  plighted  faith  of  this  GoTcmment  to  admit  fouv  new  slave  States  oul 
of  the  Territory  of  Tesas,  had  already  passed  in  1848,  and  had  as  binding 
force  in  1848  aa  they  have  in  1850,  and  yet,  if  I  understand  the  remarba 
made  by  the  honorable  Senator  in  1848,  his  opposition  to  the  increase  of 
Blaverj  in  the  countiy  ■was  general  and  universal,  irithout  qualification, 
'  against  all  inducements,  all  combinations,  and  all  compromises.'  But, 
as,  the  two  speeches  are  before  the  country,  and  no  assertion  that  I  can 
make,  and  no  denial  that  anybody  else  can  make,  can  blind  the  common 
sense  of  the  conatry  to  what  tbey  mean.  If  there  ia  no  discrepancy,  the 
honorable  Senator  will  seem  to  be  right;  if  there  be  a  discrepancy,  it  is 
for  the  conatry  to  jndge  of  it ;  but,  in  the  remarks  which  I  made,  I  gave 
the  quotation  without  stating  whether  there  was  a  discrepancy  or  not." 

Mb,  Webstbe  ;  "  If  the  honorable  member  did  not  moke  that  quota- 
tion for  tlie  purpose  of  uttering  or  intimating  a  suggestion  that  there  was 
an  inconsistency,  I  cannot  conceive  for  what  purpose  he  did  make  it.  He 
may — he  may,  but  I  cannot  see  the  object  of  his  remark.  Why,  what  is 
there  that  I  have  said  since  1848  ?  Any  fair  interpretation  of  my  remarks 
ijj  1848  would  mean,  and  can  only  mean,  that  I  would  be  accessory  to 
bringing  in  no  new  slave  territory  into  the  Union  ;  and  I  have  not  be«n. 
It  cannot  be  fairly  construed  to  mean  that  I  would  seek  to  undo  what  Con- 
gress has  done,  to  oppose  my  own  opinion  to  the  law  of  the  land  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  country. 

"  Sir,  I  have  always  said  and  done  whatever  I  could  to  resist  the  ac- 
quisition of  slave  territory.  I  voted  agaiast  the  war,  becanse  that  war  was 
made  in  order  to  obtain,  by  conquest,  slave  territory.  I  voted  against  the 
treaty,  because  that  treaty  was  made  for  the  pui-pose  of  bringing  slave  ter- 
ritory into  the  Union.  How  did  the  member  from  Kew  Hamp.^hire  vote  on 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty ! " 

Mb,  Hale  :  "  I  voted  for  it," 

Mb.  Webster  :  "  I  supposed  he  did  ;  so  I  do  not  stand  upon  the  same 
gronnd  with  him  in  that  respect.  I  voted  against  that  treaty  in  1848,  as 
I  would  vote  against  it  now  ;  and,  if  that  gentleman  had  stood  by  me  and 
two  or  three  other  gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the  Chamber,  this  controversy 
would  never  have  arisen.  We  should  have  got  paid  our  money,  and,  if  we 
had  not,  I  should  hardly  have  cared,  provided  we  had  not  purchased  this 
bone  of  contention.  But  the  gentleman  himself  did  vote  for  the  treaty, 
bringing  in  these  new  conquests,  and  now  he  is  afraid  there  will  be  slavery 
thei'e — now  he  is  deshous  of  covering  the  white  tops  of  its  hills,  and  the 
barren  sides  of  its  mountains,  and  its  useless  valleys,  under  the  protection 
of  a  law  of  Congress  against  slavery.  Why  did  he  not  keep  out  the  Ter- 
ritory, keep  the  question  out,  beep  this  eontrovei'sy  out !" 

Me.  Hale;  "I  want  to  make  one  fiirtber  explanation,  sir;  and  I  am 
sorry,  very  sorry  to  be  driven  to  it.  The  honorable  Senator  asks  me  why 
I  did  not  vote  to  keep  it  out.  I  call  upon  the  Senate  to  mark  what  I  am 
about  to  say.    A  motion  was  made  by  the  Senator  &>m  Connecticut  to  in- 
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Bert  in  the  treaty  a  provision  keeping  slavery  out  of  tlie  wlioie  country 
tliat  we  slioulcl  acq  lire,  and  upon  the  vote  my  name  stands  recorded  in 
favor  of  the  proposition ;  and  upon  that  vote  the  name  of  the  honorable 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  does  not  appear  at  all,  although  it  appears 
that  he  was  in  the  Senate  five  minutes  before  and  five  minutes  after  the 
vote  was  taken.  So  much  for  that,  air.  Again,  when  this  treaty  was  be- 
fore the  Senate,  another  proposition  was  made  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  to  insert  an  amenclment  to  the  boundaries,  bo  aa  to  leave  out  all 
the  territory  about  which  there  was  any  dispute,  except  the  disputed 
boundary  of  Texas.  I  do  not  remember  how  the  Senator  irom  Massa- 
chusetts voted  on  that  motion,  but  I  know  how  I  voted.  I  voted  to  keep 
it  out,  to  amend  the  treaty,  so  that  the  whole  territory  might  be  left  out, 
and  simply  to  settle  the  boundary  between  this  country  and  Texas.  And, 
MT,  there  were  not  fifteen — not  one-third  of  the  Senate — found  to  vote  for 
tliat  amendment,  I  do  not  remember  how  the  Senator  from  MaBaachuaetta 
voted  on  that  occasion,  but  the  record  will  show.  I  voted,  in  fact,  against 
the  war;  I  voted  against  al!  supplies  to  the  war;  and  I  voted  for  the 
treaty,  because  I  thought,  in  the  words,  I  think,  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 
that  there  could  never  be  a  good  war  or  a  bad  peace ;  that  peace  was  bet- 
ter than  war,  and  therefore  that  I  would  take  the  best  peace  that  I  could 
get.  I  tried  to  made  the  peace  better,  but,  when  I  fonnd  we  had  got  the 
best  we  could  get,  I  took  it. 

"  It  was,  wr,  with  no  purpose  of  provoking  controversy  with  the  Sena- 
ator  from  Massachusetts,  or  any  one  else,  that  I  alluded  to  this  matter. 
He  says,  and  says  with  great  truth,  that,  if  the  remark  was  not  made 
under  the  impression  that  there  was  a  discrepancy,  he  does  not  know  what 
it  was  made  for.  I  state  distinctly  that  I  do  believe  there  is  a  difference, 
and  a  very  wide  one,  between  the  position  assumed  by  the  honorable 
Senator  in  1848  and  the  position  assumed  by  him  a  few  days  since.  If  I 
am  mistaken  in  this,  I  am  not  alone  in  it.  The  whole  country,  sir,  so 
understands  it,  I  think.  There  have  been  the  most  flattering  words,  the 
highest  commendations  bestowed  upon  the  honorable  Senator  for  the  posi- 
tion he  has  taken  in  1850,  from  soiirces  where,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
he  has  had  any  thing  savoring  of  commendation.  It  ■will  be  found  in  a 
newspaper  published  in  this  city,  the  most  constant,  most  uniform,  and 
most  imscrupulous  in  abusing  without  measure  every  man  from  the  North, 
that  has  stood  up  for  Northern  rights,  and  the  honorable  Senator  among 
the  rest,  until  tlie  speech  made  the  other  day ;  I  allude  to  the  Vhion.  And 
now,  all  at  once,  it  seems  as  if  the  vocahnlaiy  of  adulation  was  exhausted 
to  find  commendation  to  bestow  upon  the  honorable  Senator  for  the  course 
which  he  took  in  that  speech,  by  a  paper  which,  up  to  that  moment,  had 
constantly  and  continually  abused  him,  and  not  only  him  but  every  man 
who  stood  with  him.  If  I  am  mistaken,  this  very  astute  and  sagacious 
editor  is  mistaken,  and  the  whole  coimtry  is  mistaken  also. 

^'  But,  air,  I  have  impugned  and  impeached  no  man's  motives,  I  would 
almost  sooner  lose  my  life  than  to  suggest  that  the  honorable  Senator,  in 
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making  tlio  change,  has  been  governed  by  any  thing  but  the  high  and 
patriotic  motives  which  have  been  imputed  to  him  and  the  honorable  Sen- 
ators who  have  made  an  effort  to  settle  this  distracting  question,  which 
distui'ba  the  country ;  but  I  cannot  ihut  my  eyes  to  the  convictions  of  my 
own  judgment  and  nhen  I  "ice  a  man  occupying  the  position  which  the 
honouble  benator  occupies — i  mau  ivhose  fame  is  pait  of  the  inheiitance 
of  every  fon  of  New  Hampshire,  at  ka-.t  if  not  ot  the  whole  couiitiv 
when  I  see  him  takmg  a  course  calculated  in  myjulgmeat  to  sacrifice 
interests  -vhich  ire  dear  to  every  Northein  man  ■nhcn  I  see  him  in  the 
great  contest  now  m  issue— ^hen  the  eyes  of  Ohnstenlom  are  fastencj. 
npoii  ui,  ind  on  which  the  interests  of  unborn  railhons  throughout  the 
couutlo»3  generatioEs  in  which  the  woild  shali  eiist  ore  suaptnded  when 
I  see  a  man  occupying  such  a  position,  m  *  contest  like  this  takmg  a 
course  different  from  that  which  he  has  iutherto  pursued,  I  cannot  shut 
my  eyes  to  the  fact ;  and  I  have  simply  called  attention  to  it,  without  sug- 
gesting any  thing  improper  or  discourteous  toward  him ;  and  I  think,  if 
any  issue  is  to  be  made  between  my  candor  and  intelligence,  and  that  of 
anybody  else,  in  this  matter,  that  the  verdict  of  the  country  must  be,  that 
there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  position  occupied  by  the  honorable 
Senator  now  and  that  which  he  occupied  in  18i8. 

Me.  Webster  :  "  This  ia  not  a  question  of  motiyes :  I  do  not  throw 
myself  back  for  protection  upon  the  purity  of  motives;  it  is  a  question  of 
Opinion — a  question  of  consistency.  The  gentleman  says  that  he  quoted 
the  extract  without  saying  that  there  was  any  inconsistency  about  it;  yet 
his  whole  argument  now  ia,  to  prove  that  there  is  such  inconsistency.  He 
says,  the  whole  country  thinks  so  too.  I  do  not  take  that  gentleman's 
understanding  of  the  opinion  of  the  whole  country  as  authentic,  nor  do  1 
think  him  a  competent  witness  to  prove  what  the  whole  country's  opinion 
ia,  in  regard  to  the  consistency  of  my  opinions.  He  can  speak  for  himSelf 
and  state  his  own  impressions ;  but  he  ia  taking  rather  too  large  a  jurisdic- 
tion to  himself,  when  he  stands  up  here  to  speak  for  the  whole  country. 
I  demur — I  hesitate — I  doubt^I  repel  any  such  autiiority  of  the  honorable 
member.  I  leave  it  to  the  country  to  judge,  and  to  speak  its  own  opin- 
ions, I  shall  not  say  what  is  the  sentiment  of  the  country.  I  do  not  And 
myaelf  competent  to  say,  yet  I  trust  I  am  nearly  as  competent  as  the  mem- 
ber who  undertakes  to  lay  down  what  the  sentiment  of  the  whole  country 
is.  After  all,  sir,  I  believe  it  cornea  pretty  much  to  this:  The  gentle- 
man's observations,  if  Ihey  did  not  originate  in,  are  somewhat  tinctured 
by — they  take  a  little  flavor,  an  odor,  a  pEafume  from — the  fact,  not,  it 
seems,  at  all  agreeable  to  liim,  that  a  certain  portion  of  the  pLiblio  press, 
which  he  says  for  a  series  of  years  has  been  unfavorable  to  me,  now  comes 
»ut  in  commendation  of  my  speech  and  my  sentiments." 

It  is  quite  ai)parent,  tlierefore,  that,  in  Mr,  Webster's  view- 
when  a  transaction  had  been  conchided,  hj  which  foreign  torn' 
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torjhad  been  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State,  through  legis- 
lative proceedings,  he  was  bound  as  a  Senator  to  regard  the 
question  of  constitutional  power  aa  settled.  In  the  case  of  Tex- 
as, she  was  now  in  the  Union,  and,  having  been  admitted  under 
a  eompaet  which  gave  her  the  right  to  divide  herself  into  sev- 
eral new  States,  with  slavery,  if  the  inhabitants  should  choose  to 
have  it,  Mr.  "Webster  held  the  faith  of  the  Government  pledged 
to  the  fulfilment  of  the  stipulation.  This  was  the  exact 
ground  on  which  he  declared  that,  as  to  all  the  region  compre- 
hended within  the  limits  of  Texas,  its  character  aa  free  or  aa 
slave  territory  was  now  fixed  by  an  irrepealable  law.  He 
pointed  oat  that  this  would  be  the  result,  in  1848,  after  Texas 
had  been  finally  admitted." 

To  this  it  is  needful  to  add  nothing  beyond  the  following 
private  notes  written  in  May,  while  the  popular  clamor  in  New 
England  was  directed  against  Mr.  "Webster's  supposed  incon- 
sistency on  the  subject  of  Texas. 

'■  "WisniNBTOs,  May,  1830, 

"  My  dbak  Sie  :  It  is  difficult  to  beat  the  trutli  into  men's  heads.    Mr. 

's  is  £13  liaid  aa  the  rest.    Thca'e  is  no  incondstency  between  mj  late 

speech  and  any  thing  said  in  my  speech  in  1843." 

"  Before  the  act  of  December,  1845,  paused,  every  thing  was  open,  and 
imsettled.  After  the  act,  every  thing  was  settled.  Before,  all  was  argu- 
able ;  itfter,  all  was  concliided  by  poaitliTe  law. 

"  This  is  the  whole  of  it.  Do  please  write  one  column  '  opening  up ' 
the  matter  to  the  comprehension  of  snch  men  as  Mr.  — — .  Pound  hard 
upon  the  enormous  thickness  of  thek  skulls. 

"  Daniel  Webster." 

[TOMS. .] 

"  ■Wjshthktos,  May  !4, 1B50. 
"  Mt  DBab  Sir  :  .  .  .  The  resolutions  of  March,  1845,  contemplated  a 
farther  action  of  Congress.     The  contract  for  the  admission  of  Texas  was 
not  an.  exemUed  contract,  a  consummated  contract,  till  the  resolution  of  De- 
cember, 1845,  had  passed  Congress,  and  been  approTcd. 

"An  'overture'  had  been  made;  it  had  been  accepted;  still  it  all 
rested  m  contract,  in  agendo,  till  the  Final  Act. 
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"A  man  makes  an  'oTerture'  to  sell  his  estate,  and  make  tlie  regular 
deed.  His  'overture'  is  ajMepted;  but  still  the  business  is  not  finished, 
the  thing  is  not  done,  till  the  convejance  is  actually  made. 

"  The  manner  in  which  this  transaction  was  considered  may  appeal 
from  this.  Thirteen  Whig  members  of  the  Senate,  of  whom  Mr.  Webstei 
was  one,  felt  quite  at  liberty  to  vote  against  the  resolution  of  December 
39,  1845  ;  but  no  one  of  them  would  now  say  that  the  resolution  of  1845 
left  any  thing  open,  or  undecided,  debatable,  disputable,  or  in  any  w^ay 
avoidable.    For  instance,  see  Mr,  Phelps's  vote.     {Senator  from  Vermont.] 

"  It  may  bo  well  to  look  at  Mr.  Polk's  annual  message,  Dec.ember,  1845. 
"  Tours  truly,  and  thanks  to  the  fair  iranscriber, 

"  D.  Websthk." 

But,  of  all  the  topics  of  popular  agitation  coneeniiug  this 
speech,  that  which  related  to  the  proposed  new  law  for  the  ex- 
tradition of  fugitive  slaves  was  the  most  fruitful  of  denunciation 
in  New  England  and  in  some  localities  elsewhere  in  the  North. 

rndividuala,  presses,  and  coinmunitiea  becanae  so  violent, 
and  so  much  excited  on  this  subject,  that  all  jnst  discrimination, 
all  fairness  of  judgment,  and  all  candor,  were  lost  eight  of. 
There  was  thna  produced  a  temper  in  the  public  mind  which 
led,  after  the  law  had  been  enacted,  to  concerted  reaiatance  to 
its  execution,  malting  it  necessary  for  the  Executive  to  enforce 
it  by  extraordinary  measures. 

Mr,  Webster's  course  on  this  subject  was  governed  entirely 
by  the  necessity  which  had  arisen  for  farther  provisions  of  law, 
to  carry  into  effect  the  requirement  of  the  Constitution.  As 
early  as  February,  he  had  prepared  a  bill  of  his  own,  in  which 
he  had  inserted  a  provision  for  a  trial  bj  jury,  in  case  the  al- 
leged fugitive,  after  airest,  should  deny  the  fact  that  he  owed 
service  to  the  claimant.'  He  had  not,  however,  offered  this  bill 
in  the  Senate,  when  he  made  his  speech  on  tlie  7th  of  March ; 
and  the  biU  then  pending  was  that  of  Mr.  Mason,  which  did 
not  secure  a  trial  by  jury.  But,  when  Mr.  Webster  declared  it 
to  be  his  purpose  to  support  Mi\  Mason's  bill,  he  did  so  with 
the  qualification  that  he  should  seek  to  amend  it.  On  the  3d 
of  June,  he  presented  his  own  bill  to  the  Senate,  Mr.  Mason's 
not  having  then  been  acted  upon.  But,  Mr.  Webster  did  not 
propose  this  provision  of  a  trial  by  jiu"y  because  he  thought 
that  it  waa  required  by  any  part  of  the  Constitution,  but  be 
'  See  Works,  v.,  Z13,  for  a  copy  of  this  bill. 
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cause  he  wished  it  to  be  considered  by  the  Senate  whether  it 
waa  not  both  practicable  and  expedient  to  make  this  provision, 
Ko  attention,  however,  was  paid  to  his  efforts  in  this  direction, 
by  the  objectors  in  New  England,  or,  if  they  were  noticed  at 
all,  it  was  only  for  the  purpose  of  charging  him  with  inconsist^ 
ency :  one  of  the  great  topics  of  agitation,  both  before  and  after 
the  enactment  of  the  law  proposed  by  Mr.  Mason,  being  tlie 
omission  of  the  jury  ti'ial,  and  the  commission  of  the  whole 
question  to  the  decision  of  a  magistrate.  What  Mr.  Webster's 
opinions  on  this  part  of  the  question  were,  can  be  best  under-, 
stood  by  citations  from  his  public  and  private  correspond- 
ence. 

In  a  public  letter  addressed  on  the  15th  of  May  to  certain 
citizens  of  Newbui'yport,  who  had  expressed  to  him  "their  ap- 
proval of  liis  speech,  after  giving  the  history  of  the  law  of  1793, 
which  provided  for  the  surrender  of  fugitives  from  justice  and 
from  service,  and  which  all  New  England  had  sanctioned,  he 
said: 

"I  am  not  aware  that  there  exists  auy  published  account  of  the  debates 
oa  the  passage  of  this  act.  I  have  been  able  to  find  none.  I  have 
searched  the  origmal  files,  however,  and  I  find  among  the  papers  several 
propositions  for  modifications  and  amendments,  of  various  kinds ;  but 
none  suggesting  the  propriety  of  any  jury  trial  in  the  State  where  the  party 
should  be  aiTested. 

"  For  many  years,  little  or  no  complaint  was  made  against  this  law,  nor 
was  it  supposed  to  be  guilty  of  the  offences  and  enormities  which  have 
since  been  charged  upon  it.  It  waa  passed  for  the  purpose  of  complying 
with  a  direct  and  solemn  injunction  of  the  Constitution;  it  did  no  more 
than  was  believed  to  be  necessary  to  accomplish  tliat  single  purpose ;  and 
it  did  that  in  a  cautious,  mild  manner,  to  be  everywhei-e  conducted  accord- 
ing to  judicial  proceedings. 

"I  confess  I  see  no  more  objection  to  the  provisions  of  this  law  than 
was  seen  by  Mr,  Cabot  and  Mr.  Strong,  Mr.  Goodhue  and  Mr.  GJerry;  and 
such  provisions  appear  to  me,  as  they  appeared  to.thera,  to  be  absolutely 
necessary,  if  we  mean  to  Mfil  the  duties  positively  and  peremptorily  en- 
joined upon  us  by  the  Constitution  of  the  country.  But,  since  the  agita- 
tion caused  by  abolition  societies  and  abolition  presses  has  to  such  an 
extent  escited  the  public  mind,  these  provisions  have  been  rendered 
obnoxious  and  odious.  Unwearied  endeavors  have  been  made,  and  but 
too  successfully,  to  rouse  the  passions  of  the  people  against  them;  and 
under  the  cry  of  universal  freedom,  and  under  that  other  cry,  that  there  fe 
a  rule  for  the  government  of  public  men  and  private  men,  which  is  of 
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Bnperior  obligation  to  the  Constittitionof  the  country,  several  of  the  States 
have  enacted  laws  to  hinder,  obstruct,  and  defeat  the  enactments  in  this 
act  of  Congress,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  lias  solemnly  decided  that  it  is  lawful  for  State  officers  and 
State  magistrates  to  fulfil  the  duties  enjoined  upon  them  by  the  act  of 
Congress  of  1793,  unless  prohibited  by  State  laws;  and  thereupon  pro- 
hibitory State  laiTS  have  been  immediately  passed,  inflicting  fine  and  im 
priaonment  on  all  State  officers  and  magistrates  who  shall  presume  to 
conform  to  these  requisitions  of  the  act  of  CoBgresa.  And  these  prohibi- 
tory and  penal  laws  of  the  States  have  rendered  it  imperative  iu  Congress 
to  make  further  and  other  provisions  for  carrying  into  effect  the  substan- 
tial intention  of  the  act  of  1793,  This  is  the  cause  of  the  introduction  into 
the  Senate  of  a  bill  on  the  sul^ect,  recently,  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. Notwithstanding  aU  that  may  be  said  by  sliallow  men,  ignorant 
men,  and  facliotis  men,  men  whose  only  hope  of  making  or  of  keeping 
themselves  conspicuous  is  by  incessant  agitation  and  the  most  reckless 
efforts  to  alarm  and  misguide  the  people,  I  know  of  no  persons,  in  or 
ont  of  Congress,  who  wish  any  thing  more  to  be  done,  on  the  subject 
of  fugitives  from  service,  than  wliat  is  essentially  necessary  in  order  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  Constitution,  and  accomplish  the  objects 
of  the  act  of  Congress  of  1793,  Whatever  enactments  may  bo  deemed 
essential  to  this  purpose,  I,  for  one,  shall  certainly  support,  as  I  feel 
bound  to  do  by  my  oath  of  office,  and  by  every  consideration  of  duty  and 
propriety. 

"As  I  have  already  said,  the  act  of  Congress  of  1703  made  no  pro- 
vision for  any  trial  by  jury  in  the  State  where  the  arrest  of  a  fugitive  is 
made,  I  have  considered  the  subject  with  a  conscientious  desire  to  pro- 
vide for  such  jury  trial,  if  possible,  in  order  to  allay  excitement  and 
remove  objections.  Tliere  are  many  difficulties,  however,  attending  any 
such  provision ;  and  a  main  one,  and  perhaps  the  only  insuperable  one,  has 
been  created  by  the  States  themselves,  by  making  it  a  penal  offence  in. 
their  own  officers  to  render  any  aid  in  apprehending  or  securing  such  fligi- 
tives,  and  absolutely  refusing  the  use  of  their  jails,  for  keeping  them  ia 
custody  till  a  jury  could  be  called  together,  witnesses  summoned,  and  a 
regulai'  trial  had.  It  ia  not  too  much  to  say  that  to  these  State  laws  is  to 
be  attributed  the  actual  and  practical  denial  of  trial  by  jury  in  these  cases. 
These  ill-considered  State  laws  it  is  which  have  absolutely  deprived  the 
alleged  fugitive,  as  the  case  now  stands,  of  any  trial  by  jury,  by  refusing 
^hose  aids  and  fecilities  without  which  a  jury  trial  is  impossible, 

"  But  at  the  same  time,  nothing  is  more  false  than  that  such  jury  trial  is 
demanded  in  cases  of  this  kind  by  the  Constitution,  either  in  its  letter  or 
in  its  spirit.  The  Constitution  declares  that  in  all  criminal  prosecutions 
there  shall  be  a  trial  by  jury ;  the  reclaiming  of  a  fugitive  slave  is  not  a 
criminal  prosecution, 

"The  Constitution  also  declares  that  in  suits  at  common  law  the  trial 
by  lury  shall  be  preserved ;  the  reclaiming  of  a  fugitive  slave  ia  not  a  suit 
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at  the  comraon.  law.    And  there  ia  no  other  clause  or  sentence  in  the  Coq- 
atitulion  having  the  least  bearing  oa  the  suhject. 

"  I  have  seen  a  publication  hj  Mr,  Horace  Mann,  a  member  of  Congress 
from  Masaaohusetta,  in  which  I  find  this  sentence.  Speaking  of  the  bill 
before  the  Senate,  he  saja:  'This  bill  derides  the  trial  by  jury  secured  by 
the  Constitution.  A  man  may  not  lose  his  horse  without  a  right  to  this 
trial,  but  he  may  his  freedom.  Mr,  Webster  speaks  for  the  South  and  for 
slavery,  not  for  the  STorth  and  for  freedom,  when  he  abandons  this  right.' 
This  personal  Yituperation  docs  not  anaoj  me,  but  I  lament  to  seo  a  public 
man  of  Maasachnaatta  so  crude  and  confused  in  his  legal  apprehensions, 
and  so  little  acquainted  with  the  Constitution  of  his  country,  as  these 
opinions  evince  Mr.  Maun  to  be.  Hia  citatiou.  of  a  supposed  case,  as  in 
point,  if  it  have  any  analogy  to  the  matter,  would  prove  that,  if  Mr, 
Mann's  hoiBe  glniy  into  his  ne^hbor's  field,  he  cannot  lead  him  back  with- 
out a  previous  trial  by  jury  to  ascertain  the  right.  Truly,  if  what  Mr, 
Maun  says  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  in  this  publication,  be  a 
test  of  his  accuracy  in  the  understanding  of  that  instrument,  he  would  do 
well  not  to  seek  to  protect  hia  peculiar  notions  under  its  sanction,  but  to 
appeal  at  once,  as  others  do,  to  that  higher  authority  which  sits  enthroned 
above  the  Constitution  and  above  the  law 

"Now,  the  counterpart  of  the  '  agitation '  preaenta  an  equally  singular 
and  striking  aspect,  ia  the  fact  that  the  gi-eatest  clamor  and  outcry  have 
been  raised  against  the  crueitj  and  enormity  of  the  reclamation  of  slaves, 
in  quarters  where  no  such  reclamation  has  ever  been  made,  or,  if  ever  made, 
where  the  instances  are  so  exceedingly  few  and  fai  between  as  to  have 
escaped  general  knowledge.  What,  and  howjnany,  are  the  instances  of 
aeizure  of  fi^tive  slaves  which  have  happened  in  New  England  f  And 
what  have  been  the  circumstances  of  injustice,  cruelty,  and  atrocity,  attend- 
ing them !  To  ascertain  the  truth  in  this  respect,  I  have  made  diligent 
inquh-y  of  membere  of  Congress  from  the  sis  Wew-England  States.  On  a 
subject  ao  general,  I  cannot  be  sure,  of  course,  that  the  infonnation  i-eceived 
is  entirely  accurate,  and  therefore  I  do  not  aay  that  the  statement  which 
I  am  about  to  present  may  be  relied  on  as  altogether  correct ;  but  I  sup- 
pose it  cannot  be  mateiially  erroneous.  The  result,  then,  of  all  I  can  leam 
ia  this.  No  seizure  of  an  alleged  fugitive  slave  has  ever  been  made  in 
Maine.  No  seizure  of  an  alleged  fugitive  slave  has  over  been  made  in  Wew 
Hampshire.  No  seizure  of  an  alleged  fugitive  slave  has  ever  been  made  in 
Vermont.  No  seizure  of  an  allied  fugitive  slave  has  ever  been  made  in 
Rhode  Island,  within  the  last  thirty  years.  No  seizure  of  an  alleged  fligi-  , 
tive  slave  ia  known  to  have  been  made  in  Oonnectieut,  except  one,  about 
twenty-five  years  ago ;  and  in  that  case  the  negro  was  immediately  dis- 
charged for  want  of  proof  of  identity.  Some  instances  of  the  seizure  of 
fiigitive  slaves  are  known  to  have  occurred,  in  this  generation,  in  Massa- 
chusetts ;  but,  except  one,  their  number  and  their  history  are  nncertiun. 
That  one  took  place  in  Boston  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago ;  and  in  that 
case  some  charitably-disposed  persons  offered  tlie  owner  a  sum  of  money, 
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whicli  he  regarded  as  less  than  half  thp  vAue  of  the  slave,  but  which  he 
agreed  to  accept,  iind  the  negro  was  diachar,^ed  A  few  cases,  I  suppose, 
may  have  occin-red  in  New  Bedford,  but  they  attracted  little  notice,  and, 
BO  far  as  I  can  learn,  caused  no  tomplaint  Indeed,  I  do  not  know  that 
there  ever  was  more  than  a  single  uase  or  two  aiising  in.  that  place.  Be  it 
remembered  that  I  am  speaking  ot  reclamations  of  slaves  made  by  their 
masters  under  the  law  of  Con^rbss  I  am  not  speaking  of  instances  of 
Tiolent  abduction  and  kidnappmg,  made  by  putsona  not  professing  to  be 
reclaiming  their  own  slaves. 

"If  this  be  a  true  account  of  all  that  has  happened  in  ITew  England 
within  the  last  thirty  years,  respecting  the  arrest  of  fugitive  slaves,  and  I 
believe  it  substantially  ia  so,  what  is  there  to  justify  the  passionate  ajH 
peals,  the  vehement  and  empty  declamations,  the  wild  and  fanatical  con- 
duct, of  both  men  and  women,  which  have  so  long  disturbed,  and  so  much 
di  g  a  d  the  Commonwealth  and  the  country !  "What  is  there,  especially, 
that  si  o  Id  induce  public  men  to  break  loose  from  all  just  restraint,  fall 
th  msel  s  nto  the  merest  vagaries,  and  fan,  with  what  they  call  elo- 
qu  n  th  fires,  over  ready  to  kindle,  of  popular  prejudice  and  popular  ex- 
t«mont!  Isuspect  all  this  to  be  the  eflect  of  that  wanderingand  vagrant 
I  hilanth  py  which  diaturba  and  annoys  all  that  ia  present,  in  time  or  place, 
by  he.  t  ng  the  imagination  on  subjects  distant,  remote,  and  nncertain. 

"  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  necessity  for  any  legal  provision 
for  the  reclaiming  of  fugitive  slaves  ia  a  misfortune  and  an  evil ;  as  it  is 
admitted,  by  nearly  all,  that  slavery  itself  is  a  misfortime  and  an  evil.  And 
there  are  States  in  which  ths  evil  attending  these  reclamations  is  pracfi- 
oaUy  felt.  But,  where  the  ,evil  really  ejdsts,  there  is  comparatively  little 
complaint,  and  no  excitement." 


[TO   MK.  ,    Oi-  nOSTO^^] 

"Mt  dbab  8ib:  The  effusion  of  the-lffes,  of  which  you  sent  me  a  slip, 
may  receive  an  effectual  reply. 

"The  Atlas  complains  that  I  speak  derogatorily  of  Massachusetts,  and 
deride  her  for  shedding  tears  over  Pennsylvania  wrongs,  etc.,  etc. 

"  Now  two  things : 

1,  "  My  remarks,  from  their  nature,  were  applicable  to  the  abolition- 
ists and  fanatics  of  Massachusetts,  and  were  ao  intended. 

3,  "But  Maaaachusetts,  as  a  State,  is  answerable  for  what  she  does  as  a 
State.  And  what  has  she  done  t  Let  us  see.  The  act  of  Congress  for 
the  reclamation  of  slaves  was  passed  in  1793,  All  her  eminent  men  in 
Congress  at  that  day  cordially  concurred  in  it  For  forty  yeai-s  and  more 
they  obeyed  its  ifljimcfions,  withoat  complaint. 

"  At  last,  in  1843,  she  passed  a  law,  making  it  penal  in  her  officers  and 
magistrates  to  obey  the  commands  of  this  act  of  Congress ;  and  thus  de- 
prived the  owners  of  all  remedy  whatever,  for  the  recovery  of  their  fugi 
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tive  slaves.  By  this  penal  act  of  the  State,  the  Constitution  and  the  law 
of  Congress  both  became,  iii  Masaachvaetts,  a  dead  letter.  Massachusetts, 
then,  herself,  disturbed  a  state  of  things  r/hich  had  continued  for  half  a 
centnrj,  neatly,  without  complaint.  And  what  led  her  to  do  this  1  No 
case  of  illegality,  inhumanity,  or  cruelty,  had  occurred.  No  dave  had 
bean  unjcstly  reclaimed.    No  actoal  injury  or  oppression  had  taken  place. 

"  But  agitation  had  arisen — theoretic,  fanatical,  and  fantastical  agita- 
tion— and  under  a  loud  cry  of  antislavery  led  away  silly  women  and  sil- 
lier men,  who  formed  a  considerable  party,  and  both  the  great  parties  strove 
to  see  which  could  win  this  third  party  by  the  greatest  yielding  to  its 
clamor  and  its  nonsense.  Tliis  onght  to  be  presented  aa  the  real  eavaa 
caumnt  of  the  Massachusetts  act  of  1843. 

"Now  it  should  be  put  stTOngiy  to  the  AUa,»  to  say  why  this  law  was 
passed !  What  new  grievanco  had  sprung  up  under  the  act  of  Congress  ? 
If  the  Massachusetts  law  had  not  been  passed,  there  would  have  been  no 
occasion,  so  far  as  she  was  concerned,  of  any  further  legislation  by  Oon- 
gi-ess.  It  was  her  own  legislatiim  which  made  furtli^  legislation  ly  OoTigresa 
indispeiieable. 

"  If  this  be  put  home  to  the  Athis,  it  can  make  no  decent  answer.  You 
know,  it  never  attempted  any  answer  to  youf  former  article,  respecting 
this  State  law,  and  its  effects  upon  the  act  of  1703. 

"  The  Afloi  asks,  if  the  cases  of  reclamation  be  so  few,  where  is  the 
necessity  for  a  new  law !  The  answer  is,  because  Massachusetts  has  done 
away  with  the  old  law  altoffether,  and  lift  the  ease  wholly/  without  any  pi-ovi- 
Hon  at  all. 

"  But  now,  let  me  say  something,  which  is  true,  and  perhaps  the  Atlas, 
if  it  replies,  will  let  out,  but  which  it  may  not  be  espedient  for  you,  in 
your  article,  to  bring  out.  John  Davis  told  me,  the  other  day,  that  thit 
act  <(f  Masaa/Ausetta  was  pasted  to  retaliate  on  South  OaroUna  for  her  law 
for  the  imprisonment  of  free  hlacks.  I  think  the  law  was  passed  tempore 
Marcus  Morton;  bnt  that  it  had  been  talked  of,  and  perhaps  recom- 
mended, the  year  before,  regnante  John  Davis.  This  should  be  looked 
into.  The  debates  in  the  Legislature,  and  the  party  votes,  etc.,  etc.,  should 
be  hunted  up.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Atlas  has  now  given  you  an 
opportunity  for  two  columns  of  pretty  conclusive  matter;  and  much  better 
than  Mr.  Webster's  letter  to  the  people  at  Newburyport.  Pray  lay  out 
your  strength  upon  it. 

"  Mr.  [EdwardJ  Curtis  and  I,  and  our  vrives,  taking  advantage  of  a 
recess  in  the  Senate  for  three  or  four  days,  are  going  to  Harper's  Perry, 
Winchester,  and  return,  perhaps  by  Charlottesville.  Give  our  love  to  the 
ladies.     I  suppose  you  will  soon  be  by  the  sea-side, 

"Yours  truly, 

"  D.  Webbtek. 

"Mr. . 

"  P.  8. — If  the  Al)las  shall  answer,  setting  forth  the  real  cailso  of  pass- 
ing the  Massachusetts  act,  tJien  this  defender  of  Massachusetts  will  place 
her  in  a  remarkable  attitude." 
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"In  the  Senato,  June  13,  ISSO. 

"Mt  dbab  Snt  1  Mr.  Mann's  seooiKJ  letter  is  sufficiently  disingcnuoua, 
and  remarkably  feeble.  The  Atlas,  I  see,  rcgaida  it  as  '  conclnsive.'  It 
will  be  'conclusive,'  I  think,  with  sensible  men,  on  the  fairness  and  abil- 
ity of  the  writer. 

"  I  am  writing  a  letter  to  the  good  people  on  the  KenEobec,  in  an- 
swer to  one  from  tliem.  In  this  I  may  beatort  three  words  on  Mr,  Mann, 
or  I  may  not,'  I  must  leave  him,  in  effect,  to  frieiida  in  Massachusetts.  I 
would  be  glad  you  would  pay  your  respects  to  him,  if  you  can  f  nd  a  place 
in  hia  letter  solid  enongh  to  strike.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  any 
blows  upon  it  would  be  like  attempting  to  knock  a  feather-bed  out  of  the 
way  by  a  sledge-hammer.  .  .  .  Puff  him  off,  by  a  breath,  if  you  can  be- 
stow a  few  idle  hours  upon  such  a  person. 

"The  letter,  now  in  circulation  in  Massachusetts,  will  imdoubtedly 
produce  a  good  impression  here.  How  far  it  may  affect  votes,  we  shall 
see.    Certainly,  no  such  paper  was  expected  here. 

"  Nobody  from  New  England,  so  tar,  has  given  me  the  succor  of  his 
vote.  No  matter.  Sometimes  a  single  man  may  do  something.  Do  you 
remember  a  rather  laughable  argmnent,  used  by  President  Whcelock,  to 
prove  that  the  trust«os  of  the  college  ought  to  have  no  power,  and  that 
Uie  president  should  have  all — all  great  things,  he  insisted,  had  been  done 
always  by  a  single  mind.  '  It  was  Jaaon,'  said  he, '  who  stole  the  Golden 
Fleece,  it  was  Hercules  who  slew  the  Lemtean  tiger,  and  the  Erymanthian 
boar ! '  But  as  for  me,  I  shall  seize  on  no  golden  fleece,  though  I  may  be 
obliged  to  encounter  some  Lerna;an  and  some  Erymanthian  animals, 

"  I  write  this  while  General  Houston  is  speaking  loud,  in  answer  to 
Mr.  Benton,  who  spoke  louder,  on  the  Tesan  part  of  the  Compromise  Bill. 

"  I  made  a  short  speech,  this  morning — look  for  it  in  the  Jfational  In- 
teUigeneei:  If  correctly  reported,  you  \viil  see  in  it  a  matter  stated  that  a 
little  chokes  some  people. 

"Dahibl  Wbbstbk. 
"Mr. ." 

[to  tub  same  bbhtlemak.] 

"  In  Ihc  Sonnie,  Jam  14, 18S0. 
"Mt  dbab   Sib:  I  have  received  yours   of  the  13th.     'Mr.  Mann'a 
last '  ia  multum  in  parBO.     He  is  put  in  a  mousetrap.     The  article  on  the 
clei^y  is  excellent,  and  will  do  good. 

"  There  axe  two  topics,  each  of  which  requires  an  article  from  your  pen, 
before  you  say  'Finis.' 

1.  "  The  Atlas,  and  other  Whig  papers,  who  find  fault  with  my  speech 
JBO  always  geacral  terms. 

'  See  post,  p.  431. 
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"  They  '  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Webster.'  '  Tha  people  nf  llassacliti- 
ietta  differ  from  Mr.  W.' 

" '  Mr.  Webster's  propositions  are  new,  and  startling',  and  dissatisfac- 
tory.' Now,  all  this  requires  to  be  soberly  considered.  Wby  do  not  tbose, 
■who  complain,  state  some  points  in  law  or  fact  on  ivHcli  ttey  can  show 

Mr.  W wrong !     Wliy  do  tliey  not,  somewhere,  confute  Mr.  Webster? 

Why  do  they  not  meet  him,  fiice  to  face,  and  enter  into  argument  or  dis- 
cussion? 1.  Let  it  be  shoivn  he  ia  wrong  in  law;  3.  In  error,  in  fact; 
S.  Or  guilty  of  some  clearly-made-out  inconsistency. 

"  The  evil  begins  now  to  be  felt,  of  making  so  many  new  States,  free 
or  slave.    Please  read  my  speech  of  33d  of  March,  1848,  which  I  send  yon. 

"  Tou  will  sec  some  important  suggestions  in  it,  I  think,  and  some  little 
prophecy,  not  yet  refuted  by  events. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  Daniel  Webster. 

"  Mr. ." 

But,  without  anticipating  further  the  course  of  things  in 
Oongresa  and  in  the  country,  I  return  to  the  period  immedi- 
ately following  the  delivery  of  tlie  speech  of  March  7th. 

It  ia  not  to  be  inferred,  from  what  has  now  been  said,  that 
Mr.  "Webster  was  left  withotit  support  and  approbation  among 
bis  constituents ;  and  from  other  qnarters  of  the  Union  there 
came  to  him,  from  men  of  prominence,  and  of  all  parties,  ex- 
cepting that  which  was  carrying  on  the  agitation  against  the 
"  compromise  measures,"  a  vast  weight  of  sympathy  and  ap- 
probation.' 

'One  of  the  most  atriking  of  tho  cf-  paWlceff.irtofthftttmlyereat,  bnt,OB  I  iisTe 

feots  of  Mr.  Weh^ter'a  speech  wai  th^t  r„Ta^;Z?jX%^.'calh,;lra;;  A^  Jlell: 

pcOQUoad  upon  men  who  nan  long  been  cats  compUmeut  and  intimation  raadB  by  Mr, 

bis   political    opponents    on   all    public  Webatar  at  its  close. 


vary  bittec  toward  him.  Among  these,  pBChapa,  in  jout  presence  In  tlie  progreas  ot 
1  may  refer  to  the  Hon.  Isaac  HilL  of  Itst  hearing;  aoSI  Bhonid,  oa  the  Iropalee 
Wanf  irnn.nalii«  TiKn  haA  nophana  aaiii  Of  ll>e  moinent,  havB  snawBrBd  Mr.  Colhoon 
Newtiampsmre,  who  lift(l,pertia[B,9aia  ^  a  (Hfferent  Wmpac.  Mt.  Walister'a  gtent 
and  wntten,  m  former  yeara,  moce  harsh  epecb  wbb  dellverert  two  dSTS  atler  I  laft  tha 
thiags  of  Mr.  Webster  than  any  man  elty ;  and,  on  laadlng  tbe  flrat  imperfeci  re- 
Who  ever  Rvei.  Mr,  Webster's  well-  E!'Vf"' ^^"""m^TBTFdWMf  « 
known  answer  to  a  complimentary  lettec  Ii.an  iSfht  tare  Ijsen  my  own.  .  _  I  was 
addressed  to  Mm  by  Mr.  Hill  is  em-  much  reJolcad  to  And  Mr.WaliatBrlnnaarly 
braced  in  the  siitb  volume  of  his  Worka,  orer.  partionlai  oconpylng  tha  grannd  I  hsS 
p.  550.  The  fellowl,^  letter,  from  Mr.  KX*^-^  rttVE^iri'S^aHlS 
Hill  to  one  of  Mr,  Webster's  friends,  HelarlKht,  if  Iknow  wfml!ar1i,-ht;  and  Iha 
refers  to  this  oorpespondenee  :  power  he  can  Merelsa  or;  ttie  North,  beyond 

any  other  man,  in  rectlfylne  jfTlcloua  morbid 
pubUe  aenUment  ia  Ihie  buliatf,  gaye  ma  a 
[Hon.  iBiAc  Hiix  to  Mr.  E.  Cdhtis.]  graliflcatinnlbatl  cnHld  notrapress. 

"A  friend  of  Mr.  Webster,  whoso  opinion 

"  Ti.-A=  s™  ■  Vr,,,  ,„;ii  ^„^«^h^l  being     on  tlio  subject.     I  answered  him  thnt,  al- 
groat     ten  of  asiicnltaii^  renovation  and  improve- 
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At  present,  it  is  only  necessary  to  notice  what  occurred  in 
New  England,  soon  after  the  speech.  On  the  25th  of  March, 
a  formal  address  was  sent  to  him  from  Boston,  signed  by  a 
great  nuniher  of  its  principal  citizens,  directly  and  emphatically 
approving  this  speech.  He  answered  it  on  the  9th  of  April 
declaring  that,  in  his  judgment,  there  was  no  sufficient  cause 
for  tho  continuance  of  the  existing  alienation  between  the 
North  and  the  South. 

Somewhat  later  he  received  a  similar  address  from  citizens 
of  Newhuryport,  the  answer  to  which  has  been  quoted  above ; 
another  from  citizens  of  Medford,  and  still  another  from  the 
inhabitants  of  the  cities  and  towns  on  the  Kennebec  Hiver,  in 
Maine,     To  the  latter  he  said ; 

"  Gentlemea,  oae  of  the  exciting  questions  of  the  present  moment  re- 
spects the  necessity  of  escluding  slavery,  by  law,  fcom  the  Territories  lately 
acquired  from  Mosico.  If  I  believed  in  any  such  necessity,  I  should,  of 
course,  Bupport  such  a  law.  I  could  not  do  otherwise,  consistently  with 
opinions  very  many  times  expressed,  and  which  opinions  I  have  no  inclinar 
tion  to  change,  and  shall  not  change.  But  I  do  not  believe  in  any  such 
necessity.  I  have  studied  the  geography  of  New  Mexico  diligently,  having 
read  all  that  I  could  find  in  print  on  tho  subject,  and  inquired  of  many 
intelligent  persons  who  have  been  in  the  couatry,  traversed  it,  and  become 
familiar  with  it. 

"  New  Mexico  may  be  considered  as  divided  into  two  parts ;  one  lying 
on  the  oast  side  of  the  Rio  Grande,  below  the  Paso  del  Norte,  which  is 
claimed  by  Texas;  the  other  extending  along  the  river,  on  both  sides, 
ftom  Paso  del  Norte  to  the  forty-second  degree  of  north  latitude,  or  the 
boundary  of  Oregon.  Of  this  part,  also,  that  which  lies  on  the  eastera 
side  of  the  river  is  claimed  by  Texas.  The  whole  estent  of  both  parts  can 
Hardly  be  less  than  one  thousand  miles,  and  by  the  windings  of  the  river 
much  more.  The  southern  part  ia  far  less  mountainous  than  the  northern ; 
it  has,  nevertheless,  monntain-pealrs  and  mountain-ridges.  From  San 
Antonio  de  Bexar,  which  ia  a  hundred  miles  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  near  tho  western  line  of  the  actual  settlements  in  Texas,  it  is  five  hun- 

taeat,  iveml^lit  aerra  on  that  topic,  peitlDa-  bronght  iqb  back  the  beaatiFal  answer,  of 
city  oa  my  pari;  had  hitherto  fDrbldileD  all  which  I  prasiune  yon  can  oblsin  s  copy, 
political  fraternizallou,  anil  tiat  porliaps  I  "Yon  will  be  the  best  Jadgo  of  tne  pro- 
bad  better  unt  write.  prlety  of  publlshinE:  that  which  was  orlgiiiaMj 
"Seaiug.  hoivever,  InnewepapcfB  on  both  Inteuded  for  the  pemssl  of  aainglH  Indlvla- 

-ij...  .,.,., pf  Mr.WobstBP  and  his  mo-  nal;  it  will  do  no  violence  lo  mj  feelincB. 

.1. — J  ..I J ^    ,...  „  ....  „i_  ..L.  ,^g  tetieis,  but  yonra,  and 

Id  go  to  the  world  logether. 


^  [to  meetl  tlum  emn  hia  long  eipcrl- 
0  pnlibc  lits  wonld  natnrfllly  produce— 
at  ftirther  Ihonglit  I  took  my  pen  and 


"Hon.  Mward  Curtis." 
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flred  and  seventy  miles  to  Paso  del  Nortfl,  by  a  track  or  road  recently 
explored,  keeping  east  of  tte  Hio  del  Norte,  and  south  of  the  Guadalupe 
Moimt^na,  tie  general  direction  of  which  road  is  west  by  north..  This 
whole  conntry  13  of  very  little  value.  The  mountaios  are  barren,  aBd  a 
great  portion  of  the  more  level  ooimtry  is  a  mere  desert  of  rocks  and  sand. 
SometimcB  prairies  are  met  with,  producing  grass  in  more  or  less  abun- 
dance ;  but  the  decJMve  and  fatal  clioratteristic  of  the  country  ia  the  want 
of  water.  In  traversing  the  region,  travellera  not  nnfreqnently  find  them- 
aetves  without  wat«r  for  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  and  sometimes  even  for 
longer  distances.  I  think  an  esploring  expedition,  which  within  the  last 
year  passed  along  this  route,  found  no  water  for  seventy  miles.  It  may  be 
truly  said,  that  here  is  a  country  of  sis  hundred  miles  in  extent,  which,  in 
its  general  character,  must  be  described  as  a  barren  desert.  I  agree  that, 
in  a  conaiderable  part  of  this  desert,  African  slave-labor  is  not  necessarily 
excluded  by  the  law  of  climate ;  the  climate  is  mild  enough ;  but  all  labor, 
free  or  slave,  all  cultivation  whatever,  is  exelnded,  for  all  time,  by  the 
sterility  of  the  soil,  throughout  this  vast  arid  region.  There  may  be 
trifling  exceptions  here  and  there,  on  the  banks  of  some  of  the  streams ; 
but  the  genera!  character,  without  doubt  or  question,  is  such  as  I  have 


was  delivered  on  the  7th  of  March.  Speaking  of  what  I 
thought  the  impossibility  of  the  existence  of  African  slavery  in  New  Mex- 
ico, I  said, '  I  would  not  take  ptdns  uselessly  to  reaffirm  an  ordinance  of 
Nature,  or  to  reSnact  the  wil!  of  God.'  Evei'ybody  knew  that,  by  the 
'  mil  of  God,'  I  mesuit  that  expression  of  the  Divine  purpose  in  the  work 
of  creation  which  had  given  such  a  phjsical  formation  to  the  earth,  in  this 
region,  as  necessanly  to  exclude  Aincan  slavery  fiom  it  forever.  Every- 
body knew  I  meant  this,  and  meant  nothmf  elie  To  represent  me  as 
speaking  id  any  other  sense  was  grois  injustice  l  et,  a  pamphlet  has  been 
put  into  circnlation,  in  mhich  it  is  said  that  my  remark  is  '  undertaking 
to  settle  by  mountains  awl  rivers  and  not  by  the  Ten  Commandments, 
the  question  of  human  duty,'  '  Cease  to  transciibe,'  it  adds,  '  upon  the 
statute-book  what  our  wisest  and  best  men  believed  to  be  the  will  of  Qod, 
in  regard  to  our  worldly  affairs,  and  the  p'iosiDDS  ■v\hich  we  think  appro- 
priate to  devils  will  soon  take  possession  cf  society'  One  hardly  knows 
which  most  to  contemn,  the  nonsense  or  the  di'ihonesty  of  such  commen- 
taries on  another's  words.  I  know  no  pa,ision  m  le  appropriate  to  devils 
than  the  passion  for  gross  misrepretentition  and  libel  Others,  from 
whom  more  fairness  might  have  been  expected  haie  not  felled  to  rep- 
resect  me  as  arguing,  or  affording  j,round  of  argument,  against  human 
laws  to  enforce  the  moral  laws  of  the  Deity.  Such  persons  knew  my 
meaning  very  well.  They  chose  to  pervert  and  misrepresent  it.  That  is  all. 
"In  classical  rimes  there  was  a  set  of  small,  but  rapacious  critics,  de- 
nominated oa^tatoree  veriorwm,  who  snatched  and  caught  at  particular 
expressions;  expended  their  strength  on  the  dUjecta  meTnbra  of  langu^e; 
birds  of  rapine,  who  preyed  on  words  and  syllables,  and  gorged  them- 
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selves  witL  feeding  on  the  garbage  of  phrasea  chopped,  dislocated,  and 
torn  asnnder,  by  themselves,  aa  flesh  and  limbs  are  bv  the  claws  of  unclean 
birds.  Such  critics  are  rarely  more  distmamshed  for  their  ability  in  dis- 
cussion, than  for  that  manlj  moril  feelmg  which  diidaias  to  state  an 
adversary's  argument  otherwise  than  fairly  and  tiuly  ind  as  he  meant  to 
be  understood.  ,  ,  . 

"  Gentlemen,  I  will  conclude  this  letter  by  a  short  reference  to  one 
other  topic,  A  good  deal  of  complaint  has  been  manifested,  as  you  feaow, 
on  account  of  the  opinions  expressed  in  my  speech  respecting  Texas,  and 
the  legal  construction  and  effect  of  the  resolutions  by  ivhich  she  became 
annexed  to  the  United  States,.  Surprise  and  astonishment,  and  all  the 
eloquence  of  capital  letters  and  notes  of  admiration,  have  been  summoned 
to  mark  the  utterance  of  such  new  and  startling  sentiments.  The  truth  is, 
however,  that  there  is  nothing  new  in  the  whole  matter.  The  same  view, 
substantially,  of  the  resolutions  of  annesation  had  been  taken,  again  and 
agMn,  by  myself  and  others. 

"  Gentlemen,  I  voted  against  the  treaty  by  which  these  Territories  were 
ceded  by  Mexico  to  the  United  States;  and  in  open  Senate,  in  a  speech 
made  on  the  33d  of  March,  1848, 1  referred  to  Texas  and  to  the  resolutions 
of  annesation.  The  speech  was  published  in  the  newspapers,  and  cir- 
culated in  pamphlet  form,  and  read  by  everybody  who  chose  to  read  it. 
In  that  speecl  11  fi  d  th       w    ds ; 

"  'Now,  Id  n  t  d  p  d  theory,  I  aslc  you,  and  I  ask  the 
Senate  and  th  t  y  t    1    k    t  f  cts,  to  see  where  we  were  when  we 

made  the  d  p  "tur  th  y  ^  and  where  we  now  are,  and  I  shall 
leave  it  to  im  g  nat    n  t       njecture  where  we  shall  be. 

'""We  ad  tt  1  T  as  n  8t  t  for  the  present.  But,  if  you  will 
refer  to  the  resolutions  providmg  for  the  annexation  of  Texas,  you  will 
find  a  provision  that  it  shall  be  in  the  power  of  Congress  hereafter  to  make 
four  other  new  States  out  of  Texan  territory.  Present  and  prospectively, 
therefore,  five  new  States,  sending  ten  Senators,  may  come  into  the  Union 
out  of  Texas.  Three  years  ago  we  did  that  Now  we  propose  to  make 
two  States,  for,  nndoubtedly,  if  we  take  what  the  President  recommends, 
New  Mexico  and  California  each  will  make  a  State ;  bo  that  there  will  be 
four  Senators.  We  sliall  have,  then,  in  this  new  Territory,  seven  States, 
sending  fourteen  Senators  to  this  chamber.  Now,  what  will  be  the  relation 
between  the  Senate  and  the  people,  or  the  States  from  which  they  come ! ' 
"You  will  see  that  here  is  the  same  opinion  of  the  meaning  of  the 
resolutions  of  annesation,  expressed  nearly  in  the  same  words  as  are  con- 
tained in  my  speech  of  the  7th  of  March  last.  And  this  only  two  years 
ago.  But  nobody  then  expressed  either  surprise  or  astonishment.  There 
was  no  call  to  arms,  no  invocation  of  the  genius  of  Liberty,  to  resist  a  false 
construction  of  an  act  of  Congress;  there  were  no  stu'ring  and  rousing 
paragraphs  in  the  newspapers,  no  patriotic  appeals  to  the  people,  and  no 
insane  declarations,  such  as  we  now  hear,  that  the  Texan  resolutions  are 
'itterly  void. 
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"  But,  gentlemen,  I  will  pursue  no  further  a  topic  of  some  little  interest 
to  myself,  but  of  no  great  importance  to  jou  or  the  country.  I  leave  it 
with  the  single  remark,  that  what  was  true  in  respect  to  the  construction 
of  an  act  of  Congraa  in  1848,  must  be  true  in  the  same  case  in  1850 ;  and, 
if  an  individual,  on  hia  own  authority,  may  declare  one  act  of  Oongresa 
void,  he  may  ivith  equal  propriety  absolve  himself  from  the  obligations 
imposed  on  him  by  all  other  a«ta ;  and  his  oath  binds  him  only  to  the 
observance  of  such  laws  as  he  himself  approves.  How  far  such  a  senti- 
ment is  fit  to  be  acted  on  by  men,  or  to  be  instilled  into  the  mmds  of 
youth,  the  country  must  judge." 

In  the  autumn,  Mr.  Webster  had  oeeasion  to  reply  to  a  let- 
ter of  the  eaine  kind  from  some  of  his  New-Hampshire  neigh- 
bors.    To  them  he  said,  in  the  close  of  his  answer: 

"And  now,  friends  and  neighbors,  I  could  pour  out  my  heart  in  tender- 
ness of  feeling  for  the  affectionate  letter  which  comes  from  you.  Approv- 
ing voices  have  been  heard  from  other  quarters ;  other  commendations 
have  reached  me,  high  enough  and  warm  enough  to  demand,  as  they  have 
receired,  my  most  grateful  acknowledgment  and  regard.  But  yours  comes 
from  home;  it  comes  from  those  whom  I  have  known,  and  who  have 
known  me,  from  my  youth. 

"It  is  like  the  love  of  a  family  circle;  its  influences  fall  upon  my  heart 
as  the  dew  of  Hermon.  Those  of  you  who  are  advanced  in  age  have 
known  my  father  and  my  ftunily,  and  especially  that  member  of  it  whose 
premature  death  inflicted  a  wound  in  my  breast  which  is  yet  fresh  and 
bleeding.  Some  of  jou  were  my  companions  in  the  country  schools ;  with 
others  I  have  partaken  in  the  sports  of  youth,  the  cheerful  labors  of  the 
field  of  agriculture,  and  in  the  associationB  and  exercises  of  early  manhood, 
I  see  on  the  list  learned,  and  now  aged  and  venerable  clergymen ;  profes- 
sional gentlemen  and  magistrates,  of  my  own  age,  whom  I  have  long  hon- 
ored and  esteemed ;  and  others  of  all  classy  and  all  pursuits  in  life.  There 
are  on  the  list,  also,  not  a  few,  who  bear  my  name  and  partake  my  blood. 
What  I  was  in  early  life  you  all  know  ;  toward  what  I  may  have  done,  at 
subsequent  periods,  for  the  good  of  the  country,  you  have  ever  manifested 
aufiiciently  lavorable  and  partial  regard ;  and  now,  after  I  have  been  called 
upon  to  act  a  part  in  a  more  important  crisis,  perhaps,  than  any  other  of 
my  life,  your  kind  regard,  your  neighborly  recognition  of  former  days  and 
former  friendships,  and  the  affectionate  terms  in  which  you  express  your- 
selves, make  your  letter  a  treasure,  precious  in  my  esteem,  which  I  shall 
keep  near  me  always  while  I  live,  and  leave  for  the  gratification  of  those 
who  may  come  after  me." 

It  is  now  necessary  to  reeur  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate. 
On  the  12th  of  March,  Mr.  Foote  endeavored  to  obtain  some 
action  upon  hia  resolution  to  send  all  the  qiiestioiis  relating  to 
67 
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slaveiy  to  a  committee  of  thirteen.  On  the  13th,  Mv,  Web- 
ster, after  having  said  that  }ie  should  not  oppose  this  course, 
expressed  great  doubt,  from  what  had  been  witne^ed  during 
the  past  two  naonths,  of  the  expediency  of  attempting  to  settle 
these  questions  by  r^olutions ;  and,  concerning  California,  he 
thought  tlie  proper  course  was  to  admit  her  just  as  she  pre- 
sented herself,  as  a  separate  measure,  and  with  the  boundaries 
which  she  proposed. 

On  the  last  day  of  March,  Mr.  Oalhoun,  who  had  not  been 
in  the  Senate  since  Mr.  Webster  spoke  on  the  7th,  died  in 
Washington,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight.  He  was  but  a  few 
months  younger  than  Mr.  Webster ;  both  were  several  years 
younger  than  Mr.  Clay. 

On  the  announcement  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  death  in  the  Senate, 
Mr.  Webster,  following  Mr.  Clay,  said  : ' 

"  I  hope  the  Senate  will  indulge  me  in  adding  a  very  few  werds  to  what 
has  been  eaid.  My  apology  for  this  presumption  is  the  very  long  acquaint- 
ance which  has  snbsisted  between  Mr.  Calhoun  and  myself.  We  are  of  the 
same  age.  I  made  my  first  entrance  into  the  House  of  Bepresentalives  in 
May,  1813.  I  there  found  Mr.  CalhoTin,  He  had  already  been  a  member 
of  that  body  for  two  or  three  years.  I  found  him  aa  active  and  efficient 
member  of  the  assembly  to  which  he  belonged,  tailing  a  decided  part,  and 
exercising  a  decided  influence,  in  all  its  deliberations. 

"From  that  day  to  the  day  of  his  death,  amidst  all  the  strifis  of  parties 
and  politics,  there  has  subsisted  between  us,  always,  and  without  interrup- 
tion, a  great  degree  of  personal  kindness. 

"  Differing  widely  on  many  great  questions  respecting  our  institutions, 
and  the  government  of  the  country,  those  differences  never  inteiTupted  our 
personal  and  social  intercourse.  I  have  been  prraent  at  most  of  the  dis- 
tingnished  instances  of  the  exhibition  of  his  talents  in  debate.  I  have 
always  heard  him  with  pleasiwe,  often  with  much  instruction,  not  unfre- 
quently  with  the  highest  degree  of  admiration. 

"Mr.  Calhpun  was  calculated  to  be  a  leader  in  whatsoever  association 
of  political  friends  he  was  thrown.  He  was  a  man  of  undoubted  genius 
and  of  commanding  talent.  All  the  country  and  all  the  world  admit  that. 
His  mind  was  both  perceptive  and  vigorous.  It  was  clear,  quick,  and 
strong. 

'  During  Mr.   Calhoun's    last    days,  cannot  look  truth  in  tlie  face  and  oppose 

vhile  conversiiw  atiout  the  public  men  it  by  alignment.     I  think  that  it  can  be 

with  whom  ho  hud  been  associated,  he  readily  perceived  by  his  manner,  when 

flMd:"Mr.  Webster  has  as  high  astand-  he  felt  the   unanswerable    force  of   a 

ard  of  truth  as  any  statesman  with  whom  reply."     [See  a  letter  from  the  Hon.  A. 

1  have  met  in  dobnte.      Convince  him,  W.    Venablca,  in  Mr,   Webster's  Corrc- 

and  be  cannot  reply;  he  is   silent;  be  spondenoe,  ii,,  371,] 
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"Sir,  the  eloquence  of  Mr,  Calhoun,  or  the  manner  of  the  exhibition  of 
lii3  sentiments  in  public  bodies,  was  part  of  his  intellectual  character.  It 
grew  out  of  the  qualities  of  his  mind.  It  was  plain,  strong,  terse,  con- 
densed, concise;  sometimes  impaissioned— nstili  always  severe.  Rqeeting 
ornament,  not  often  seeking  fer  for  illustration,  his  power  consisted  in  tlie 
plainness  of  his  propositions,  in  the  closeness  of  his  logic,  and  in  the  ear- 
nestness and  energy  of  his  manner.  These  are  tlie  qualities,  as  I  tliinfc, 
which  have  enabled  him  through  such  a  long  course  of  years  to  speak 
often,  and  yet  always  command  attention.  His  demeanor  as  a  Senator  is 
known  to  us  all — is  appreciated,  Tenerated  by  us  all.  No  man  was  more 
respectful  to  others ;  no  man  carried  himself  with  greater  decorum,  no 
man  with  superior  dignity.  I  think  there  is  not  one  of  us  but  felt,  when 
he  last  addressed  us  from  his  seat  in  the  Senate— his  form  still  erect,  with 
a  voice  by  no  means  indicating  such  a  degree  of  physical  weakness  as  did 
in  fact  possess  him,  with  clear  tones,  and  an  impressive,  and,  I  may  say,  an 
imposing  manner — who  did  not  feel  that  he  might  imagine  that  we  saw 
before  us  a  senator  of  Rome,  when  Rome  survived.  Sir,  I  have  not,  in 
public  nor  in  private  life,  tnown  a  more  assiduous  person  in  the  discharge 
of  his  appropriate  duties.  I  have  known  no  man  who  has  wasted  leas  of 
life  in  what  is  called  recreation,  or  employed  less  of  it  in  any  pursuits  not 
connected  ivith  the  immediate  discharge  of  his  duty.  He  seemed  to  have 
no  recreation  but  the  pleasure  of  conversation  with  his  friends.  Out  of 
the  Chambers  of  Congress,  he  was  either  devoting  himself  to  the  acqni- 
rition  of  knowledge  pertaining  to  the  immediate  subject  of  the  duty  before 
him,  or  else  he  was  indulging  in  those  social  interviews  in  which  he  so 
much  delighted. 

"My  honorable  friend  from  Kentucky  has  spoken  in  just  terms  of  his 
colloquial  talents.  They  certainly  were  singular  and  eminent.  There  was 
a  charm  in  his  conversation  not  often  found.  He  delighted,  especially,  in 
conversation  and  intercourse  with  young  men,  I  suppose  that  there  has 
been  no  man  among  us  who  had  more  winning  manners,  in  such  an  inter- 
course and  such  conversation,  with  men  comparatively  young,  than  Mr. 
Calhoun.  I  believe  one  great  power  of  his  character,  in  general,  was  hia 
conversatioual  talent.  I  believe  it  is  that,  as  well  as  a  consciousness  of 
his  high  integrity,  and  the  greatest  reverence  fpr  his  talents  and  ability, 
that  has  made  him  so  endeared  an  object  to  the  people  of  the  State  to 
which  he  belonged. 

"Mr.  President,  ho  had  the  basis,  the  indispensable  basis,  of  all  high 
character;  and  that  was,  unspotted  integrity — unimpeached  honor  and 
character.  If  he  had  aspirations,  they  were  high,  and  honorable,  and 
noble.  There  was  nothing  grovelling,  or  low,  or  meanly  selfish,  that  camo 
near  the  head  or  the  heart  of  Mr.  Calhoun.  Firm  in  his  purpose,  perfectly 
patriotic  and  honest,  as  I  am  sure  he  was,  in  the  principles  that  he  es- 
poused, and  in  the  measures  that  he  defended,  aside  from  that  large  regard 
for  that  species  of  disrinction  that  conducted  him  to  eminent  starions  for 
the  benefit  of  the  republic,  I  do  not  believe  he  had  a  selfish  motive  or  a 
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selfish  feeling.  However,  sir,  he  may  have  differed  from  others  of  na  in 
his  political  opinions  or  his  political  principles,  those  opinions  and  those 
principles  will  now  descend  to  posterity,  and  under  the  sanction  of  a  great 
name.  He  has  lived  long  enough,  he  has  done  enough,  and  he  has  done 
it  so  well,  so  successfully,  so  honorably,  as  to  connect  himself  for  nil  time 
with  the  records  of  his  country.  He  is  now  an  historical  character.  Those 
of  us  who  have  known  him  here  will  find  that  he  has  left  upon  our  minds 
and  upon  our  hearts  a  strong  and  lasting  impression  of  his  person,  his 
character,  and  his  pnblio  performances,  which,  while  we  live,  will  never  be 
obliterated.  Wo  shall  hereafter,  1  am  sure,  indulge  in  it  as  a  grateful 
recollection  that  we  have  lived  in  his  age,  that  we  have  been  his  contem- 
poraries, that  we  have  seen  him,  and  known  him.  We  shall  delight  to 
speak  of  him  to  those  who  are  rising  up  to  fill  our  places.  And,  when  the 
time  shall  come  that  we  ourselves  shall  go,  one  after  another,  in  succession, 
to  our  graves,  we  shall  carry  with  us  a  deep  sense  of  his  genins  and  charac- 
ter, his  honor  and  integrity,  his  amiable  deportment  in  private  hfe,  and 
the  purity  of  his  exalted  patriotism." 

On  the  4th  of  April,  Mr.  Webster  again  batl  occasion  to 
press  upon  the  consideration  of  the  Senate  the  propriety  of 
acting  upon  the  admission  of  California.  In  the  conclusion  of 
his  reiiiarka,  he  said : 

"  I  wish  this  body  to  come  to  a  conclusion  upon  California ;  my  opinion 
is  made  up.  I  wish  this  body  to  eome  to  a  conclusion  upon  the  character 
of  the  Territorial  bills.  I  am  willing  to  act  npon  them  on  the  principles 
and  opinions  which  I  have  already  avowed ;  and  I  do  apprehend,  m;  an . 
entire  concurrence  in  these  opinions  by  a  majority  of  this  body;  and  my 
conviction  is,  that,  when  these  bills  shall  come  up,  and  this  body  shall 
come  to  a  decision  upon  them — upon  what  may  be  called  the  contested 
part  of  them— the  majority  of  this  body  will  come  to  a  conclusion  exceed- 
ingly useful  to  the  country,  in  extending  to  it  more  harmony,  quiet,  and 
satis&ction. 

"  8ir,  I  desire— if  I  may  say  ao — to  preserve  the  credit  of  this  great  Re- 
publican Government  in  the  estimation  of  men  all  over  the  world.  I  do 
not  wish  to  hear  it  said  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  that  this  great, 
constitutional,  free,  representative  Government  cannot  go  on  with  certainty 
and  dispatch,  and  without  impediment ;  that  it  is  liable  to  a  great  hiatiis 
every  now  and  then ;  that  the  great  principle  of  free  government  ia  likely, 
after  all,  not  to  be  satisfactorily  exemplified  in  this  great  republic,  as  its 
friends  at  home  and  abroad  have  fondly  hoped  and  predicted.  I  am  de- 
sirous that  we  slioold  take  such  a  course  in  regard  to  these  exciting  ques- 
tions as  will  enable  us  to  dispose  of  them,  and  to  resume  and  go  through 
with  our  ordinary  duties  of  legislation.  And  I  will  take  occasion  to  say, 
sir,  that  I  do  not  expect  to  see  harmonious  le^larion,  upon  any  of  the  sub- 
jects which  touch  the  great  intorests  of  the  country,  until  this  quesHon 
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ehall  he  settled.  There  are  great  questions — liighly  important  queations — 
for  the  decision  of  which  the  country,  North  and  Soutli,  and  in  tlie  centre, 
have  looked  with  great  interest  to  the  action  of  Congress  at  this  session. 
For  one,  I  despair  of  any  wise,  and  temperate,  and  just  legislation,  until 
these  disturbing  questions  be  removed ;  and  therefore  I  wish  that  the  ques- 
tions that  have  been  brought  upon  us  by  the  events  of  the  last  Iwo  or 
three  years,  somewhat  unexpectedly,  shall  be  settled.  I  wish  them  to  be 
settled  upon  the  true  principles  of  the  Conatitntion  of  the  United  States. 
I  want  no  new  platform.  I  ask  no  new  conce^ons  on  one  side  or  the 
other — no  new  compromises ;  the  Constitution  is  enough,  it  is  broad 
enough,  full  enough,  efficient  enough ;  and  if  we  can  bring  ourselves  to  a«t 
with  moderation,  and  temperance,  and  candor,  and  magnanimity,  and  I 
will  add,  with  what  is  equally  important,  a  fraternal  regard  and  sympathy 
upon  the  questions  before  us,  iu  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  we  shall  be 
able  to  rescue  the  country  from  its  present  perils.  We  who  sit  here, 
clothed  with  this  high  authority  for  the  moment,  are,  I  firmly  believe,  able 
to  r^cue  the  country  from  its  present  embarrassing  condition,  and  to 
satisfy  the  public  judgment  and  the  public  feeling  of  the  extreme  North 
and  (he  extreme  Bouth  and  from  one  ocean  to  the  other. 

"  Sir,  I  beg  the  indulgence  of  the  Senate,  for  wandering  into  these  gen- 
eral remarks.  I  had  no  intention  to  do  so  when  I  rose ;  but  I  must  now 
express  my  sincere,  deliberate  conviction,  that  our  true  course  is  to  pro- 
ceed onwai'd,  step  by  step,  with  the  great  subjects  that  have  been  devolved 
upon  us  by  recent  events,  by  the  acquisitions  that  have  been  made  by  this 
Government  of  these  great  Territories,  and  to  take  them  up,  and  act  upon 
one  and  all  in  the  spirit  which  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  pre- 
scribes to  us  all,  enjoins  upon  us  all,  as  it  is  our  duty  to  conform  to  that 
spirit  in  all  our  legislation. 

"  Well,  when  gentlemen  shall  have  satisGed  themselves  on  these  propo- 
sitions, and  when,  as  I  have  said,  the  movers  of  the  propositions  shall  have 
had  all  the  opportunity  they  desire  for  replying  to  the  remarks  that  have 
been  made,  I  shall  feel  it  my  duty  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
practical  measures,  with  the  view  to  their  being  decided  upon,  one  after 
the  other,  in  the  order  in  which  they  may  have  been  presented," 

"From  this  time  until  the  18th,  Mr.  Webster  steadily  pressed 
on  in  the  same  course,  entertaining  the  conviction  that  the 
proposed  reference  to  a  special  committee  was  inexpedient, 
hut  not  unwilling  to  have  any  course  taken  that  was  likely  to 
result  in  some  definite  action.  "Wlien  the  c^nestion  was  finally 
taken,  he  voted  against  the  reference,  hot  it  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  eight  Senators.  On  the  19th,  he  was  elected  one 
of  the  Committee  of  Thirteen,  Mr.  Clay  being  made  chair- 
man.    Mr.  "Webster  did  not  seek  to  be  excused  from  serving  on 
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the  committee,  but  he  went  immediately  to  Massachusetts, 
where  he  remained  until  tlie  10th  of  May. 

He  arrived  in  Boston  on  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  the  29th 
of  April.  His  coming  had  been  announced  in  the  newspapers, 
although  no  formal  preparation  was  made  to  receive  him.  But 
at  an  early  hour  "  Eowdoin  Square,"  in  front  of  the  hotel  where 
he  was  expected,  was  thronged,  and  by  five  o'clock  every  spot 
favorable  for  hearing  or  seeing  him  was  occupied.  He  came 
from  the  railway  in  an  open  barouche,  attended  by  a  few  per- 
sonal friends.  The  multitude  received  him  with  every  marit 
of  respect.  An  informal  address  of  welcome  was  made  to  him 
by  Mr.  Benjamin  E.  Curtis,  in  which  the  speaker  alluded  to 
the  excited  controversy  then  going  on,  and  expressed  "the 
abiding  gratitude  of  the  great  party  of  the  Union,  for  the  abil- 
ity and  fidelity  which  Mr,  Webster  had  brought  to  the  defence 
of  the  Constitution." 

Mr.  Webster  arose  in  the  carriage  and  replied  to  this  ad- 
dress, saying,  that  he  had  made  an  effort  to  allay  excited  feeUng 
and  to  restore  the  legislation  of  the  country  to  its  "  old  har- 
monious way,"  He  had  believed  that  Massachusetts  would 
approve  of  his  "  honest,  cautious,  and  sincere  exertion  to  allay 
the  dissensions  among  the  people  of  the  country,  and  to  restore 
Congress  to  its  constitutional  capacity  for  action."  "  But, 
however  that  may  be,"  he  added,  "  that  effort  I  shall  repeat. 
I  shall  persevere,  regardless  of  all  [lersonal  consequence.  I 
ehall  support  no  agitations  having  their  foundations  in  mere 
ghostly  abstractions.  I  shall  say  nothing  that  may  foster  the 
unkind  passions  separating  the  North  from  the  South.  May 
my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  month,  before  it  utters  any 
sentiment  which  shall  increase  the  agitation  of  the  public  mind 
on  such  a  subject.  The  simple  question  is,  whether  Massachu- 
setts— whether  this  old  State,  improved  by  two  centuries  of 
civilization — renowned  for  her  intelligent  character — conspien- 
ovs  before  tlie  world — a  leading  State  in  this  country  ever  since 
it  was  a  country — a  leading  State  in  the  Union  since  it  was  a 
Union — the  simple  question  is,  whether  Massachusetts  will  con- 
quer her  local  prejudices,  will  shrink  from,  or  will  eomo  up  to, 
a  fair,  i-easonable,  and  moderate  performance  (and  no  more  is 
asked)  of  her  sworn  obligations.     In  the  mean  time,  I  shall 
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take  no  step  backward,  but  shall  continue  to  labor  for  the 
restoration  of  peace,  harmony,  and  concord,  'It  is  my  desire  to 
see  that  state  of  things  produced  in  which,  filling  all  heai-ts 
with  gratitude,  all  bosoms  with  joy,  illuminating  all  faces, 
spreading  through  all  ranks  of  people,  whether  rich  or  poor, 
whether  Nortli,  South,  East,  or  West,  there  shall  exist  the  balm 
of  all  our  sufferings  ;  the  great  solace  of  all  our  poUtical  calami- 
ties ;  the  security  of  every  tiling  prosperous  and  great  in  the 
future — and  that  is,  the  united  love  of  a  united  government." 

It  would  be  difBcult  to  say  whether  the  tone  and  sentiment 
of  these  remarks  were  acceptable  or  distasteful  to  a  majority  of 
the  people  of  Boston,  at  the  moment.  There  was  a  large  de- 
gree of  local  irritation  about  the  peculiar  topic  of  the  surrender 
of  fugitive  slaves,  which  was  diligently  fomented  by  those  who 
sought  to  continue  the  excitement ;  and  the  intimation,  that 
Massachusetts  had  prejudices  which  needed  to  be  conquered,  of 
course  could  not  be  well  received  by  those  who  felt  that  they 
were  never  wrong.  But  it  was  Mr.  Webster's  duty  now  to 
utter  wholesome  even  if  they  were  unwelcome  truths ;  for  he 
Imd  been  assailed  with  great  injustice,  and  the  issue  was, 
whether  he  was  to  be  sustained  by  the  people  whom  he  rep- 
resented, in  his  efforts  to  preserve  the  Union,  or  whether  that 
people  were  to  aiTay  themselves  in  opposition  to  the  only  mej«- 
ures  tliat  could  preserve  it.  For  some  time  longer,  in  the  par- 
ticular community  which  he  thus  addressed  with  the  loftiest 
independence  that  has  been  exhibited  by  any  American  states- 
man, this  issue  remained  doubtful. 

During  this  visit  to  Maasachusette,  he  wrote  to  Professor 
Stuai't,  of  Andover,  who  brought  to  Mr.  Webstei-'s  vindication 
the  whole  weight  of  his  authority,  learning,  and  character, 
throughout  the  entire  controversy  which  followed  the  speech 
of  the  7th  of  March. 


■'  BosTOM,  4prti  ai,  1850. 
"  My  tjeab  Sir  :  I  cannot  well  aay  how  much  pleaauro  it  gives  me  to 
a  name,  so  much  venerated  and  beloved  by  me  as  yom^s  is,  on  the  lel> 
recently  received  by  me  from  friends  in  Boston  and  its  vicinity,  approv- 

'  The  Rev.  Moses  Stuart,  Professov  in  thu  Andover  Theological  Scminarj, 
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ing  the  general  object  and  chai-acter  of  my  speech  in  the  Senate,  of  the  7tli 
of  March.  I  know  the  conscieationsneaa  with  which  jou  net  on  such  occa- 
sions, and  therefore  value  your  fevorable  sentimeiits  the  more  highly. 

"Is  it  not  time,  my  dear  sir,  that  the  path  of  Ohriatian  duty,  in  relation 
to  great  and  permanent  questions  of  government,  and  to  the  obligations 
which  men  are  iiniier  to  support  the  Conatitutioa  and  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Govemmeut  under  which  they  live,  should  be  clearly 
pointed  out  ?  I  am  afrdd  we  are  falUng  into  loose  habits  of  thinking 
upon  such  autgects ;  and  I  could  wish  that  your  health  and  strength  would 
allow  you  to  communicate  your  own  thoughta  to  the  public. 

"We  have  established  over  ub  a  much  better  form  of  government  than 
may  ordinaiily  be  expected  in  the  allotments  of  Providence  to  men;  and 
it  appeal's  to  me  that  the  conscience  of  all  well-meaning  men  and  enlight- 
ened individuals  should  rather  be  called  upon  to  nphold  this  form  of 
government,  than  to  weaken  and  undermine  it  by  imputing  to  it  objec- 
tions, ill-conaidered  and  ill-founded,  dangerons  to  the  stability  of  all 
government,  and  not  unfrequently  the  oflspring  of  overheated   imagina- 

"  Allow  me  to  ronclude,  my  dear  sir,  by  offering  you  my  highest  re- 
spects, and  my  aifectionatc  good  wishes  for  your  health  and  happiness. 
"  D.  IFebrtbk." 

While  Mr.  "Webster  was  absent  at  the  Sortli,  the  Committee 
of  Thirteen  altered  tlieir  original  plan,  and  put  the  admission 
of  California,  the  organization  of  the  other  Temtoriea,  and  the 
regulation  of  the  boundary  of  Texas,  into  one  till.  Their 
report  was  made  on  the  8th  of  May,  Besides  the  bill  for  the 
aecompliBbment  of  these  three  objects,  they  recommended  an 
amendment  of  the  bill  then  before  the  Senate,  respecting  the 
extradition  of  fugitive  slaves.  The  whole  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Committee  embraced  the  following  points  :  1.  The 
admission  of  any  new  State  or  States  to  be  formed  out  of  Texas, 
to  be  postponed  imtil  they  should  present  themselves,  when  it 
would  be  the  duty  of  Oongress  fairly  and  faithfully  to  execute 
the  compact  between  Texas  and  the  United  States.  2.  To  ad- 
mit California  forthwitli  into  the  Union,  with  her  proposed 
boundaries.  3.  To  establish  Territorial  governments  for  New 
Mexico  and  Utah,  without  the  "Wilmot  Proviso."  4.  To 
combine  the  two  laet-mentioned  measures  into  one  bill.  5,  To 
establish  the  western  and  northern  boundaries  of  Texas,  with 
a  pecuniary  equivalent  to  her  for  a  surrender  of  her  claim  to 
any  part  of  New  Mexico,  incorporating  this  provision  in  the 
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aame  bill  with  California  and  tiie  Territorial  governments.  6. 
To  make  more  effectual  provisions  of  law  for  the  surrender  of 
fugitives  from  service.  7.  "Without  abolishing  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  prohibit  the  slave-trade  in  the  District, 
under  a  heavy  penalty.     It  would  tben  die  out. 

Substantially,  these  recommendations  in  regard  to  Califor- 
nia, Texas,  and  New  Mexico,  and  the  amendment  of  the  law  in 
regard  to  fugitives,  accorded  with  what  Mr.  "Webster  had  ad- 
vised on  the  7th  of  March ;  although  he  did  not  think  it  expe- 
dient to  incorporate  the  first  three  of  theae  measures  into  one 
bill.  But  he  was  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  any  course  that  would 
produce  finally  the  adjustment  wliich  he  had  advocated. 

In  the  spi'ing  of  this  year  an  expedition,  organized  by 
Narci^o  Lopez,  secretly  escaped  from  New  Orleans,  for  Cuba, 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting ,  a  revolution  in  that  island,  and 
wresting  it  from  the  Government  of  Spain,  President  Taylor, 
as  soon  as  he  was  informed  of  this  event,  dispatched  a  vessel-of- 
wai"  to  prevent  the  landing  of  the  expedition,  and,  in  ease  a 
landing  had  been  effected,  to  prevent  reenforcements  of  arms 
or  provisions  under  the  American  flag  from  reaching  the  in- 
vaders. In  the  Senate,  on  the  21st  of  May,  during  a  debate 
which  arose  upon  a  call  for  the  instructions,  Mr.  Walker,  of 
Wisconsin,  proposed  an  amendmont,  to  inquire  of  the  Presi- 
dent l>y  what  authority  he  had  sent  an  armed  vessel  "  to  sup- 
press this  insurrection."  In  the  eom'se  of  the  discussion  Mr. 
Yulee,  of  Florida,  said  ; 

"  I  wish  it,  therefore,  to  he  distinctly  understood,  and  I  so  declare, 
that,  according  to  my  apprehension  of  the  law,  if  the  flag  of  revolution 
is  once  raised  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  trora  that  moment  it  is  the  right  of 
every  American  citizen  to  hire  his  vessel,  of  to  sell  it,  to  the  revolution- 
ary party,  equally  as  to  the  other  party,  aod  to  send,  under  the  American 
flag,  provisions  and  arms,  and  whatever  else  the  rovolutionarj  party  may 
require,  and  can  pay  for.  And,  further,  that  every  person  who  chooses  to 
emigrate  to  the  island,  and  to  take  part  with  either  side,  has  the  fiill  right 
to  do  so,  provided  he  chooses  to  incur  the  hazards  of  the  contest.  And  I 
will  say,  further,  that  every  American  ship  engaged  in  lawful  commerce  is 
entitled  to  be  pratected  in  its  pursuit  by  the  public  force.  I  say,  then, 
that  the  inatJTictions,  so  far  from  beii^  consistent  with  the  rights  of  Ameri- 
can citizenship  and  property,  are  in  violation  of  those  rights.  I  go  farther, 
and  I  say  that  the  acts  ordered  to  be  done  are  acts  of  war.    I  say  that  the 
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P  1  nt  h  8  undertaken  to  involye  the  country  in  the  danger  of  a  hos- 
1 1  1!l.  n  without  the  authority  of  Congress,  and  therefore  in  viola- 
t  n  f  th  Constitution.  In  support  of  thia  position,  I  have  to  refer 
b  k  t  the  ground  which  I  took  just  now,  that  the  moment  a  rey- 
ol  ti  niiy  flag  has  been  raised  ia  the  island  a  civil  war  is  begun,  and 
th  t  b  th  laws  of  nations,  the  respective  parties  in  the  struggle  are  to 
b  g  T  d  by  all  other  people  as  belligerent  powers.  I  say,  then,  that 
the  order  givea  to  our  fleet  to  go  upon  the  coast  of  Cuba,  where  this  war 
b  raging,  to  take  part  in  that  wai-  by  preventing  reSnforcements  and  sup- 
plies for  one  party,  and  not  the  other,  is  a  participation  in  the  war ;  and, 
if  the  revolutionary  party  should  be  successful,  it  will  justify  them  ia 
treating  the  United  States  as  aa  enemy,  and  in  treating  those  engaged  in 
such  acts  of  hostility  toward  them  with  all  the  severity  due  to  those  taken 
with  arm.%,  fiagrwnte  iello.'" 

After  a  claim  so  sweeping  as  tliis,  Mr.  Webster  felt  it  to 
be  necessary  for  liim  to  come  forward,  and  state  the  law  on 
this  whole  subject,  as  he  held  it : 

Mk-Webhteb:  "Mr.  President,  I  regret  that  the  honorable  member  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Walker)  has  thought  it  necessary  to  offer  the  amendment 
which  he  has  propteed,  because  it  seems  rather  offensive  in  its  terms.  It  is 
not,  perhaps,  quite  regular  to  demand  by  what  authority  an  act  has  been 
done  until  the  iaquiiy  be  first  answered  whether  such  an  act  has  been 
done.  I  hope,  tlierefore,  that  the  honorable  member  will  see  the  pro- 
priety of  withdrawmg  the  amendment.  If  he  does  not,  however,  I  shall 
vote  for  the  whole  resolution. 

"  Mr,  President,  I  am  somewhat  surprised  at  some  of  the  propositions 
stated  by  the  honorable  member  from  Florida.  He  says  it  looks  to  him 
as  if  this  were  a  declaration  of  war  without  the  authority  of  Congress. 
Against  whom  !  or  against  what  country ! " 

Me.  Yulbe  :  "  Not  a  declaration  of  war.  I  said  that  the  instructions 
involved  an  act  of  war," 

Mr.  Webster  :  "  An  act  of  war,  then.  Against  whom  1  Against  what 
government,  what  country,  what  colony,  what  province !  It  is  important 
that  we  should  govern  ourselves  by  some  distinct  nnderstanding  of  the 
neutral  duties  of  this  Government,  and  of  the  duties  of  all  the  citizens  of 
this  Government,  established  by  standing  law.  If  we  mean  to  be  neutral, 
as  between  a  gOTemment  and  any  party  assailing  it  at  home  or  abroad,  we 
are  to  consider  what  our  treaty  stipulations  are  in  the  first  place,  and  upon 
what  relations  we  stand  to  the  government  of  that  country.  Now,  every- 
body knows  the  stipulations  of  peace,  anuty,  and  good-will,  contained  in 
all  our  treaties  with  Spain;  and  probably  every  member  of  the  Senate 
knows  that,  in  the  diplomatic  history  of  this  countiy,  at  different  times 
within  the  last  thirty  years,  so  far  as  the  Esecutive  Government  could 
pledge  the  country  to  a  particular  line  of  policy,  over  and  over,  and  OTer 
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again  we  assured  the  GoverumoBt  of  Spain  that,  if  Spain  should  not  Toluii- 
tarily  relinquish  Cuba  to  any  Buropeau  power,  tte  United  States  would 
do  to  her  every  office  of  kiniJuess  and  good-will  to  maintain  her  in  posses- 
aiott  of  tliat  island ;  that  the  United  States  would  loolt  with  great  jealousy 
and  great  alarm  at  any  voluntary  surrender  of  Cuba  to  a  European  power; 
and  that,  if  Spam  would  abstain  fi'om  that,  she  might  be  assured  of  the 
good  offices  and  the  good-will  of  the  United  States,  and  the  friendship  of 
the  United  States  to  maintain  her  in  possession  of  the  island.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  how  far  those  communications  to  the  Spanish  Government 
bind  Congi'ess  or  the  country ;  I  only  mean  to  say  that  they  have  been 
made  at  difEerent  times,  as  for  back,  at  least,  aa  General  Jackson's  Admin- 
istration ;  and  they  have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  on 
SpEun  the  great  importance  of  out  peace,  and  her  regard  for  us ;  and  of 
preserving  that  island  in  her  possession,  and  under  her  authority.  These 
significations  of  the  purpose  of  the  Executive  Government  have  been  uni- 
form, and  they  have  been  published  from  time  to  time ;  and  I  never  heard 
of  a  complaint  of  them  in  any  part  of  the  country. 

"  But  now  let  ua  come  to  the  direct  question.  What  Is  it  that  is  com- 
plained of  ?  It  is  said  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  directed 
a  portion  of  the  naval  armament  of  the  country  to  the  coast  of  Cuba  for 
a  certain  speciflc  purpose :  ajid,  if  the  fects  are  aa  they  are  generally  be- 
lieved to  be,  for  a  purpose  not  only  perfectly  legal  and  perfectly  cozistitu- 
tional  to  be  executed  on  the  part  of  the  Executive  of  the  Government,  but 
a  purpose  made  his  special  duty  by  positive  statute.  If  there  is  any  case, 
it  is  a  case  of  this  kind,  A  military  expedition  has  been  fitted  out,  or 
begun  to  he  fitted  out,  in  the  United  States,  to  act  against  the  island  of 
Cuba,  now  belonging  to  the  Spanish  Government.  And  it  is  not  material, 
if  such  be  the  fact,  if  it  be  fitted  out,  or  bagun  to  be  fitted  out,  or  pre- 
pared according  to  the  language  of  the  statute,  in  the  United  States, 
whether  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  by  others. '  The  law  prevents 
the  thing  being  done  in  the  United  States.  Now,  I  suppose  that  what^ 
ever  action  the  President  has  taken  on  this  subject  is  founded  upon  infor- 
mation that  this  is  a  military  expedition,  prepared  and  set  on  foot  in  the 
United  States,  in  whole  or  in  part.  Well,  then,  if  that  be  so,  the  law 
makes  it  his  express  duty,  wherever  he  can  esert  the  military  and  naval 
power,  within  the  limits  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  to  exert  it 
to  defeat  such  an  expedition  And,  in  the  next  place,  if  a  United  States 
vessel  is  found  on  the  coast  of  Cnba,  intending  to  Tiolate  this  lair  of  the 
country  by  helping  to  carry  on  a  military  espedilion  against  Cuba,  that 
vessel  is  just  as  much  within  the  ^risdiction  of  the  United  States— for 
that  is  the  word  of  the  statute — as  if  she  lay  in  the  Potomac  River.  I 
suppose  that  nobody  doubts  now  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
is  in  and  over— protecting  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States,  and  protect- 
ing for  the  benefit  of  other  countiies— all  that  are  under  the  flag  of  the 
United  States,  whether  that  flag  float  upon  the  sea  or  even  in  the  harbor 
of  a  foreign  port,    I  believe  that,  some  time  ago,  an  honorable  member 
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trota  Ohio  doubted  that,  and  I  believe  that  an  hoaorable  membra-  &om 
New  York  quoted  the  sentiment,  and  said  that  nobody  beheved  it.  How- 
ever, I  take  it  to  be  unquestionable  law,  settled'  upon  the  surest  basis  of 
the  national  code,  If  that  be  ao,  the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
bound  in  duty,  wherever  he  finds  the  jiu^iadiction  of  the  United  States  ex- 
tending on  the  sea  or  on  Ujo  land,  if  persons  arc  engaged  in  violation  of 
the  law  of  Congress,  by  use  of  the  naval  and  military  power  of  the  United 
Statea  to  prevent  it. 

"  Such  is  the  language  of  the  law,  'by  tlie  military  and  naval  arma- 
ment of  the  United  States.'  And  why  is  he  U)  use  the  naval  armament  of 
the  United  States  unless  there  is  something  that  can  be  lawfully  done 
with  it  upon  the  sea  ?  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  the  honorable  mem- 
ber from  Florida  has  read  the  Act  of  1818  with  his  usual  diligence  and 
acuteneaa,  I  say  that  that  act  not  only  gives  power  to  the  President,  but 
imposes  it  npon  him  as  a  duty,  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  country  by 
suppressing  every  unauthorized  expedition  set  on  foot  m  the  United  States 
against  any  portion  of  a  country,  province,  or  colony,  with  which  wo  are 
at  peace. 

"  I  will  not  go  into  this  subject  at  any  great  length.  But  pray,  what 
does  the  honorable  member  Irom  Florida  mean !  How  does  he  mean  to 
be  understood  when  he  says  that,  at  home,  nothing  could  be  done  with- 
out process  and  warrant !  That  is  not  the  language  of  the  law,  nor  the 
language  of  the  Constitution ;  nor  is  it  consonant  to  our  general  ideas  of 
the  authority  of  the  President  under  the  Constitution.  If  an  insurrection 
breaks  out,  may  not  tlie  President  suppress  it  by  an  armed  force  J  If  a 
squadron  were  coming  up  the  Potomac  Eiver  to  bum  the  capital,  may  he 
not  resist  it  with  a  naval  force  ?  If  there  were  an  insurrection  of  colored 
persons  breaking  out  anywhere,  threatening  the  overthrow  of  the  lalva  and 
institutions  of  the  country,  must  he  stop  for  a  warrant !  Sir,  it  is  made 
his  duty  to  execute  the  laws ;  and,  where  there  is  an  open,  a  flagrant,  a 
dingcrou'"  violation  of  law  it  is  his  duty  to  come  with  the  proper  force  of 
the  count  y  to  he  res  e  of  the  v  ol  ted  liw  anl  to  reassert  a  I  tab- 
I    hit 

I  do  not  know  what  aie  the  p  e  lae  fects  m  th  ca'je  but  I  ha  e 
no  apprehens  on  at  all  tint  it  will  be  found  tkit  any  th  ng  his  been 
done  wh  h  il  o  Id  not  1  a  e  b  n  done  r  that  any  thing  is  ntended 
(vl  ch  should  not  be  intended  I  have  n  t  he  le^t  doubt  that  what- 
ever ha  been  done  m  the  cise  has  been  done  po  full  cons  1  rit  on 
and  that  the  an  wer  to  this  inquu  will  show  to  the  country  th  t  no 
step  las  beenu  alvis  dly  tak  n  a  d  that  no  obje  t  h  s  been  cherished 
but  the  general,  salutary,  beneficial  one  of  preserving  the  peace  of  the 
country. 

"But  the  honorable  gentleman  went  somewhat  fiirther.  He  says  that, 
if  a  landing  be  made  on  the  island  of  Cuba  under  the  flag  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  a  breaking  out  of  civil  war,  in  regard  to  which  we  must  be 
neutral.    Why,  certainly  we  may  be  neutral  if  no  act  for  carrying  on  thai 
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invaaon,  and  raising  that  flag  of  the  tJiiitcd  States  in  Cuba,  has  been  done, 
or  attempted  to  be  done,  or  set  on  foot,  or  prepared,  according  to  the  lan- 
gu^^e  of  the  statute,  in  the  United  States," 

Mk.  Tulbe  ;  "  The  Senator  seems  to  have  understood  me  as  saying 
the  flag  of  the  United  States.  I  did  not  say  so.  I  said  that  the  moment 
the  revolutionary  flag  was  raised,  there  was  a  civil  war,  and  there  were 
two  belligerent  parlies." 

Mn.  Webstbk  ;  "  It  is  the  aanic  thing.  The  honorable  member  saya 
that,  when  a  revolution  breaks  out,  it  is  a  civil  war;  and,  in  a  civil  war, 
we  are  bound  to  be  nentral.  Very  weiL  But  it  is  no  neutrality  at  all  to 
Buffer  preparations  for  war — military  armaments — to  be  fitted  out,  and  sent 
from  this  country  to  carry  on  that  war.  That  certainly  is  not  neutrality ; 
and  that  is  exactly  what  the  statute  of  1818  intended  to  prevent.  It  was 
that  no  such  civil  commotioBS  should  be  aided  by  military  armaments 
fitted  out  in  the  United  States ;  that  being  supposed  to  be  ag^nst  the 
general  law  of  nentrality. 

"  The  honorable  member,  while  speaking  of  the  particular  drcnm- 
stauces  of  this  case,  indulged  in  a  general  remark.  He  fears  that  there  is 
a  disposition  (running  through  various  acts  of  the  present  Administration) 
which  inclines  more  to  that  side  of  these  questions  which  is  not  the  repub- 
lican side.  That  is  a  matter  of  opinion  into  which  I  will  not  enter.  It  is 
not  very  pertinent  to  the  question  now  before  the  Senate.  I  can  only  say 
that,  for  one,  I  have  seen  no  evidence  of  such  intention  or  sympathy 
manifested  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  I  believe  he  means  to 
execute  the  laws  of  the  country  honestly,  fairly,  and  Brmly,  as  I  hope  he 
will  do,  as  I  trust  he  will  do,  as  I  believe  he  will  do.  As  to  the  rest,  sir, 
I  know  nothing  to  lead  me  to  suppose  that  he  is  not  as  good  a  republican 

"Washisotos,  afnySB,  1850,  Snndaj,  Twoive  o'clnok. 

"Mt  dear  Sik  :  We  are  all  quite  delighted  to  hear  such  good  netra 
from  Mary.     How  I  should  like  to  bo  in  Fourteenth  Street,  to  join  in  her 

"  I  suppose  she  must  have  comealong  with  General  Lope?;  I '  Did  I  not 
lay  down  the  law  in  that  matter  in  pretty  good  time  ? 

"  Tou  do  not  read  every  thing ;  but  you  may  read  this  speech  some 
leisure  hour, 

"  There  is  some  historical  matter  in  it.  We  are  all  well,  and  so  are  Mr. 
wid  Mrs.  Curtis. 

"Mary  Scott  is  with  us  for  a  week  or  two. 

"  Yours  always  traly, 

"  DABrBii  Wbbstbsr," 

'  He  had  been  repulsed  from  Cuba  aud  had  retamed  to  the  United  Slates 
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When  the  discussion  earae  on  in  regard  to  the  "compro- 
mise meafiures,"  and  before  Mr.  Webster  left  the  Senate,  he 
had  occasion  three  times  to  press  steadily  the  principles  of 
settlement  which  he  had  advised  for  the  disposal  of  these  com- 
plicated and  irritating  subjects.  The  first  time  was  on  the  13th 
of  June,  when  a  motion  was  pending  made  by  Mr.  Tumej,  of 
Tennessee,  to  strike  ont  the  section  of  the  bill  BettKng  the 
boundaries  of  Texas.  This  would  have  been  a  very  dangerous 
omission,  and  Mr.  "Webster  successfully  opposed  it,  in  a  short 
speech  that  is  contained  in  the  fifth  volume  of  his  Works. 

On  the  17th  of  June,  an  amendment  was  pending,  moved 
by  Mr.  Soul^,  of  Louisiana,  to  insert  in  the  bill  a  provision  that 
the  States  formed  out  of  New  Mexico  and  Utali  should  have 
the  right  of  making  their  own  constitutions,  and  of  presenting 
them  to  Congress,  with  or  without  a  prohibition  against  slavery, 
as  the  people  forming  those  States  might  see  fit.  This  was  but 
a  superfluous  assertion  of  the  principle  on  which  Mr,  Webster 
and  the  committee  had  advised  Congress  to  act.  But,  as  it  had 
been  presented  in  this  form,  it  was  plain  that,  if  Mr.  Webster 
should  vote  against  it,  he  would  be  open  to  the  imputation  of 
being  willing  to  see  accomplished  in  another  way  what  he  had 
declared  he  did  not  desire  to  accomplish,  namely,  the  restric- 
tion of  the  "  Wilmot  Proviso."  He,  therefore,  took  this  occa- 
sion to  repeat  the  views  which  he  had  expressed  on  the  Tth  of 
March,  and  to  say  that,  in  rejecting  the  "  Wilraot  Proviso  " 
from  the  Territorial  bills,  he  had  acted  upon  a  full  and  deep 
conviction  that  it  was  nnnecessary  to  exclude  slavery  from 
those  Territories  by  Act  of  Congress,  because  there  were  suf- 
ficient natural  causes  which  would  by  their  own  operation 
exclude  it  forever.  This  opinion  he  said  had  been  strengthened 
by  every  thing  he  had  since  heard.  Having  declared  that  he 
should  vote  tor  Mr,  Soul^'s  amendment,  he  said : 

"  I  repeat  again,  I  do  it  upon  the  exact  grounds  npon  which  I  declared, 
upon  the  7th  day  of  March,  that  I  should  resist  the  'Wilmot  Proviso.' 

"  Sir,  it  does  not  seem  to  atiilEe  other  Senators  as  it  strikes  me,  but  if 
there  bo  any  qualification  to  that  general  remark  which  I  made,  or  the 
opinion  which  I  expressed  on  the  Tth  of  March,  that  every  foot  of  territory 
of  the  tluited  States  has  a  fixed  character  for  slavery  or  no  slavery,  if 
there  be  any  quallfleation  to  that  remark,  it  has  arisen  here,  ftom  vrhal 
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seems  to  be  an  indisposition  tci  define  the  boundaries  of  New  Mexico ;  that 
19  all  the  danger  there  is.  All  that  is  part  of  Texas  was,  bj  the  resolutions 
of  1845,  thrown  nntler  the  general  condition  of  the  Texan  Tenitory ;  and 
let  me  say  to  gentlemen,  that  if,  for  want  of  defining  the  boundaries 
of  New  Mexico,  by  any  proceeding  or  process  hereafter,  or  by  any  event 
hereafter,  any  portion  which  they  or  I  do  not  believe  to  be  Texas  should 
be  considered  to  become  Texas,  then,  so  far,  that  qnaliflcation  of  my  re- 
mark is  applicable.  And,  therefore,  I  do  feel,  as  I  had  occasion  to  say 
two  or  three  days  ago,  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  pass  this  biU, 
to  the  end  that  there  may  be  a  definite  boundary  fixed  now,  and  fixed  for- 
ever, between  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  and  Texas,  or  the  limits  of 
New  Mexico  and  the  llmita  of  Texas,  Here  the  question  lies.  If  gentle- 
men wish  to  act  efficiently  for  their  own  purposes,  here  it  is,  in  ray  poor 
judgment,  that  they  are  called  upon  to  act.  And  the  thing  to  be  done, 
and  done  at  once,  is  to  fix  the  boundarira  of  New  Mexico. 

"  Mr.  President,  when  I  see  gentlemen  from  my  own  part  of  the  coun- 
try, no  doubt  from  motives  of  th?  highest  character  and  for  most  conscien- 
tious purposes,  not  concurring  in  any  of  these  great  questions  with  myself, 
I  am  aware  tliat  I  am  taking  on  myself  an  uncommon  degree  of  respon- 
sibility. The  fact,  that  gentlemen  with  whom  I  have  been  accustomed  to 
act  in  the  Senate  took  a  different  view  of  then-  own  duties  in  the  same 
case,  naturally  led  me  to  reconsider  my  o^vn  course,  to  reexamine  my  own 
opinions,  to  rejiidge  my  own  judgment.  And  now,  sir,  that  I  have  gone 
through  this  process,  without  prejudice,  as  I  hope,  and  certainly  I  have 
done  so  with  the  greatest  feeling  of  regret  at  being  called  upon  by  a  sense 
of  duty  to  take  a  step  which  may  dissatisly  some  to  whom  I  should  always 
be  desirous  of  rendering  my  public  course,  and  every  event  and  aolaon  of 
my  public  life,  acceptable,  yet  I  cannot  part  from  my  own  settled  opinions, 
I  leave  consequences  to  themselres.  It  is  a  great  emergency,  a  great  exi- 
gency, that  this  country  is  placed  in.  I  shall  endeavor  to  preserve  a 
proper  regard  to  my  own  consistency.  And  here  let  me  say,  that  neither 
here  nor  elsewhere  has  any  thing  been  advanced  to  show  that  on  this  sub- 
ject I  have  said  or  done  any  thing  inconsistent,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
with  any  speech,  or  sentiment,  or  letter,  or  declaration,  that  I  ever  delivered 
in  my  life ;  and  all  would  be  convinced  of  this  if  men  would  atop  to  con- 
sider and  look  at  real  diflerences  and  distincHons.  But  where  all  is  gen- 
eral denunciation,  where  all  is  clamor,  where  all  is  idle  and  empty  declama- 
tion, where  there  is  no  search  after  truth,  no  honest  disposition  to  inquire 
whether  one  opinion  is  different  from  the  other,  why,  everybody,  in  that 
way  of  proceeding,  may  be  proeliiimed  to  be  inconsistent. 

"Now,  sir,  I  do  not  take  the  tronble  to  answer  things  of  this  sort  that 
appear  in  the  public  press.  I  know  it  would  be  useless.  Those  who  are 
of  an  unfriendly  disposition  would  not  publish  my  explanations  or  distinc- 
tions if  I  were  to  make  them.  But,  sir,  if  any  gentleman  here  has  any 
thing  to  say  on  tliis  subject,  though  I  throw  out  no  challenge,  yet  if  any 
gentleman  here  chooses  to  undertake  the  task,  and  many  there  possibly 
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are  who  tTiink  it  an  easy  task,  to  show  in  what  i-espect  luij  thing  that  I 
said  in  the  debate  here  on  the  7th  of  March,  or  any  thing  contained  in  my 
letter  to  the  gentlemen  of  Newburyport,  is  inconsistent  with  any  recorded 
opinion  of  mine  since  the  question  of  the  annexation  of  Texaa  arose,  in 
1837,  I  .will  certainly  answer  him  with  great  respect  and  courtesy,  and 
shall  be  content  to  staad  or  fall  by  the  judgment  of  the  country. 

"  Sir,  my  object  is  peace.  My  otject  is  reconciliation.  My  piLTpose  is, 
not  to  make  up  a  case  for  the  North,  or  to  make  up  a  case  for  the  South. 
My  object  is  not  to  continue  useless  and  irritating  controversies.  I  am 
against  a^tatora.  North  and  South.  I  am  against  local  ideas,  North  and 
South,  and  against  all  narrow  and  local  contests.  I  am  an  American,  and 
I  know  no  locality  but  America ;  that  is  my  country.  My  heart,  my  sen- 
timents, my  judgment,  demand  of  me  that  I  shall  pursue  snch  a  course  as 
shall  promote  the  good,  and  the  harmony,  and  the  union  of  the  whole 
country.    Tliis  I  shall  do,  God  willing,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.'" 

While  the  frienda  of  the  so-called  "  compromise  measures  " 
were  painfully  working  to  carry  them  through  the  Senate, 
against  hoth  a  Northern  and  a  Southern  resistance  springing 
ffom  very  discordant  motives,  President  Taylor  suddenly  died, 
on  the  9th  of  July.  What  effect  this  event  might  produce, 
upon  the  course  of  public  measures,  was  for  a  time  extremely 
doubtful.  General  Taylor,  according  to  a  well-known  descrip- 
tion of  Lis  character  by  Mr.  Webster,  had  a  soldier's  foresight, 
but  not  the  foresight  of  a  statesman.  His  policy,  in  relation  to 
California  and  the  Territories,  announced  at  a  very  early  period 
of  the  session,  was  embraced  by  that  class  of  public  men  who 
were  most  in  his  coniidence,  and  who  were  naturally  prone  to 
adhere  to  a  policy  because  it  was  the  President's.  These  per- 
sons, out  of  regard  for  consistency,  would  be  likely  to  oppose 
the  pending  plan  of  settlement  after  the  death  of  General 
Taylor,  as  they  had.  opposed  it  before.  Kor  was  it  certain,  at 
first,  what  course  would  be  taken  by  the  new  President,  or  in 
what   direction   the   influence   of  the  Executive  Department, 

'  After  the  opportunity  thus  pven,  crest  day  when  the  contest  came  to  a 
no  one  came  forward  In  the  Senate,  decisive  issue,  surrendered  that  great 
while  Mr.  Webster  remiuned  there,  to  cause  then  in  his  place,  and  derided  the 
call  in  question  the  propriety 'or  con-  proviso  of  freedom,  the  principle  of  the 
Bisteucy  of  his  present  course;  but,  in  ordtnaoco  of  ITSt." 
18B8,  Mr.  Seward  spoke  of  Mr.  Webster  Mr.  Seward,  as  we  have  seen,  [n 
in  the  Senate,  as  "a  great  statesman,  18S0,  followed  Mr.  Webster  ht  the  de- 
now  dead,  who  for  a  large  portion  of  bis  bate,  after  the  speech  of  March  1th,  but 
lifeled  thevanguard  of  thearmy  of  free-  be  did  not  use  such  language  to  Mr. 
dom — of  freedom  in  the  Territories,  of  Webster  living,  as  he  used  of  Mr.  Web- 
freedom  in  the  Stales,  and  nho,  on  the  ster  when  dead. 
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wbich  is  always  great  in  a  critical  state  of  affairH,  would  be 
exerted.  Mr.  Fillmore,  as  Vice-President,  was  not,  however, 
personally  identified  with  the  peculiar  policy  of  President 
Taylor ;  and  his  known  moderation  and  wisdom,  as  well  aa  the 
political  relations  in  which  he  stood  among  the  pnblie  men  of 
his  own  great  State,  where  there  was  a  decided  antagonism 
between  himself  and  certain  of  the  leading  Whigs  who  did  not 
concur  in  the  proposed ,"  compromise  meas\ires,"  led  to  the  be- 
lief that  his  adrainiatration  would  be  one  standing  in  a  very 
different  attitude  toward  these  measures  from  that  of  bis  prede- 
cessor. Mr.  Fillmore  was,  moreover,  a  civilian  and  a  states- 
man of  large  civil  experience ;  one  who  would  not  be  likely  to 
overlook  the  consequences  of  a  military  collision  be.tween  the 
United  States  and  Texas,  on  the  subject  of  boundary,  nor  one 
who  would  fail  to  see  how  the  critical  questions  in  relation  to 
slavery  might  be  adjusted  by  appropriate  legislation.  These 
expectations  became  at  once  confirmed,  so  soon  as  it  was  known 
that  President  Fillmore,  after  taking  the  oaths  of  office,  had 
offered  the  Department  of  State  to  Mr,  Webster.  But,  in  tlie 
interval  between  the  death  of  President  Taylor  and  the  an- 
nouncement of  this  offer  by  President  Fillmore,  there  was  no 
inconsiderable  danger  that  the  extreme  Southern  Senators 
woidd  join  the  extreme  Northern  members  in  admitting  Cali- 
fornia, and  in  laying  the  Territorial  bills  on  the  table,  to  go  over 
until  the  next  session.  But  many  senators  of  the  Democratic 
party  were  disposed  to  give  time  for  the  cliaracter  of  the  new 
administration  to  be  developed ;  and,  when  it  was  known  that 
Mr,  Webster  had  been  asked  to  accept  the  place  of  Secretary 
of  State,  a  hope  of  the  final  success  of  all  the  pending  measures 
was  revived.  This  offer  was  made  to  Mr.  Webster  between 
the  16th  and  the  30th  of  July.  With  gi'eat  reluctance,  he  con- 
sented to  a  demand  which  he  could  not  well  refuse.  "J 
yielded,"  he  wrote  on  the  21st,  "  to  what  has  been  suggested 
on  so  many  sides,  and  gave "  up  my  own  wishes  to  the  wiahes 
and  opinions  of  my  friends.  I  must  leave  myself  in  their ,handa. 
There  is  work  enough  before  me,  and  anxious  duty  in  plenty  : 
but,  if  I  can  preserve  my  health,  I  will  toil  through  a  hot  sum- 
mer here,  though  I  confess  it  does  seem  hard  that,  at  my  age,  I 
cannot  enjoy  the  comforts  of  my  own  home.     I  was  persuaded 
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to  think  it  waa  my  duty,  in  the  present  crisis,  to  accept  a  seat 
in  the  cabinet,  but  it  made  my  heart  aehe  to  think  of  it."  ' 
To  another  friend  he  writes  on  the  same  day : 

"  Mj  brain  lias  been  in  such  a  whirl  for  a  week  that  I  have  hardly  been 
composed  enough  to  write  to  anybody.  I  am  well,  and  that  is  about  all  I  can 
Bay  of  mysdf,  except  that  I  sometimes  feel  that  I  have  done  a  very  foolish 
thing.  A  hot  and  anxious  aummer  is  before  me ;  I  dreacl  ita  heat  and  its 
fhtigue,  and  I  shrink  from  ita  responsible  duties.  Indeed,  my  dear  sir,  to 
give  lip  homo  and  reat  for  snch  a  proapeot  of  things  ia  bad  enough.  But 
I  must  try  to  go  through  it." " 

Before  he  left  the  Senate,  he  made  one  more  effort  to  im- 
press upon  its  members  and  npon  the  country  the  nec^aity  for 
a  tinal  dispcffiition  of  the  "  Compromise  Measures." 

In  this  speech,  which  waa  delivered  on  the  l7th  of  July, 
after  a  frank  and  graceful  tribute  to  the  character  of  General 
Taylor,  he  proceeded  to  say : 

"  The  longer  we  stay  in  the  midst  of  this  agitating  subject,  the  longer 
the  flna!  disposition  ia  postponed,  the  greater  will  be  the  intensity  of  that 
anxiety  which  possesses  my  breast.  I  wish,  air,  so  far  as  I  can,  to  harmo- 
nize opinions.  I  wish  to  facilitate  some  measure  of  conciliation.  I  wish 
to  consummate  some  proposition  or  other  that  shall  bring  opposing  senti- 
ments together,  and  give  the  country  repose.  It  is  not  niy  purpose  to-day 
to  compare  or  contraat  measures  or  plans  which  hare  been  proposed.  A 
measure  was  suggested  by  the  President '  in  his  message  of  1848.  The 
same  measure,  substantially,  was  ^ain  recommended  by  the  late  Presi- 
dent' in  his  message  of  1849.  Then  there  is  before  us  this  proposition  of 
the  Committee  of  Thirteen.  I  do  not  regard  these  as  opposite,  conflict- 
ing, or,  to  use  the  language  of  the  day,  antagonistical  propositions  at  all. 
To  a  certain  extent  they  all  agree.  Beyond  what  was  proposed,  either 
by  Mr.  Polk  or  by  the  late  President,  this  jeport  of  the  committee,  and  the 
bill  now  before  us,  go  another  step.  Their  suggestions  were,  and  especi- 
ally that  of  the  late  President,  to  admit  California,  and  for  the  present  to 
atop  there.  The  bill  before  the  Senate  proposes  to  admit  California,  but 
also  to  make  ft  proper  provision,  if  the  Senate  deem  the  provision  proper, 
for  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Utah.  I  confess,  sir,  my  judgment 
from  the  first  has  been  that  it  was  indispensable  that  Congress  should 
make  some  provision  for  these  Territories ;  but  I  have  been  indifferent 
whether  the  things  necessary  to  be  done  should  be  done  in  one  bill  or  in 
separate  bills,  except  that,  as  a  matter  of  expediency,  it  waa  and  has  beer 

'  Letter  to  Mr.  Harvey,  July  2lBt,    Correspondence,  ii.,  318. 

'  Letter  to  Mr.  Blatohford,  July  21at. 

*  Mr.  Folk.  '  General  Taylor. 
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my  opinion  from  the  beginning  that  it  would  have  been  bettur  to  have 
proceeded  measure  by  meastire.  That  wag  a  matter  nf  opinion  upon  the 
expediency  of  the  courae. 

"  I  waa  one  of  the  Committee  of  Thirteen.  Circumstances  callpd  me 
to  my  home  during  its  deliberations ;  and  the  general  opinioa  of  the  com- 
mittee at  that  time  seemed  to  be,  and  I  thought  the  better  opinion,  in 
favor  of  beginning  with  California,  and  then  taldng  up  the  other  meas- 
ures in  ftieir  order.  Upon  fiirtlier  conaideration,  the  committee,  very 
fairly,  I  doubt  not,  and  in  the  esercise  of  their  best  Judgment  and  discre- 
tion, thought  fit  to  unite  the  three  things  which  are  in  thia  bill,  TVell, 
sir,  whether  singly  or  together,  each  and  every  one  of  these  objects  meets 
my  approbation ;  and  Ihej  af  e  all,  in  my  judgment,  deeirable. 

"  In  the  flrat  place,  I  think  it  is  a  desirable  object  to  admit  California, 
T  do  not  conceal  from  myself,  nor  do  I  wish  to  conceal  from  others,  that 
California  is  before  us  with  some  degree  of  irregularity  stamped  upon  her 
proceedings.  She  has  not  been  through  the  previous  process  of  terri- 
torial esistence.  She  has  formed  her  constitution  without  our  consent. 
But  I  consider,  sir,  that  California,  from  the  estraordinary  circumstances 
which  have  attended  her  birth  and  progress  to  the  present  moment,  en- 
titles herself,  by  the  necessity  of.  the  case,  to  an  exemption  from  the  ordi- 
nary rules.  Who  expected  to  see  such  a  great  community  spring  up  in 
such  an  incredibly  short  time  !  Who  expected  to  see  a  hundred  or  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  people  engaged  in  such  an  employment,  with  so 
much  activity,  and  enterprise,  and  commerce,  drawing  to  themselves  the 
admiration  and  regard  of  the  whole  world  in  the  period  of  a  few  months ! 
Well,  sir,  she  comes  to  us  with  a  constitution  framed  upon  Republican 
models,  and  conformable  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  and, 
under  thrae  circumstances,  still  regarding  her  application  as  premature 
and  irregular,  I  am  for  admitting  her,  as  there  has  been  nothing  done 
which  her  admission  on  our  part  will  not  cure.  She  wil!  be  lawfully  in 
the  Union  if  we  admit  her,  and  therefore  I  have  no  hesitation  upon  that 

"  Then,  with  respect  to  the  Territories,  I  have  been  and  I  am  of  opin- 
ion that  we  should  not  separate,  at  the  end  of  this  session  of  Oongr^s, 
without  having  made  a  suitable  provision  for  their  government.  I  do  not 
think  it  safe  to  allow  things  to  stand  as  they  are.  It  has  been  thought 
that  there  may  be  such  a  thing  as  admitting  California,  and  stopping 
there.  Well,  it  is  not  impossible,  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  such  a 
courae  of  policy  should  bo  adopted,  if.it  would  meet  the  proper  concurrence. 
But,  then,  I  have  always  supposed,  sir,  that,  if  we, were  now  acting  upon 
California  as  a  separate  measure,  and  should,  in  the  prosecution  of  that 
measure,  admit  her  into  the  Union,  the  inquiry  would  immediately  arise. 
What  is  next  to  be  done  t  I  have  never  supposed  that  the  questions  re- 
specting the  Territories  would  thereby  be  put  to  rest,  even  for  the  present. 
I  have  supposed,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  very  next  thing  to  be  done 
would  he  to  take  up  the  sufcgect  of  a  govemnient  for  the  TerritorieB,  and 
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prosecute  that  subject  until  it  should  be  in  some  manner  terminated  by 
Congress,  to  the  escluaion  of  all  ordinary  aubjccta  of  legislation.  I  am 
not  authorized  to  state,  sir,  I  do  not  know,  the  opinion  of  the  honorable 
msmbers  of  the  Committee  on  Territories.  The  honorable  member  from 
Illinois,  who  is  at  the  head  of  that  committee,  sits  near  mc,  and  I  take  it 
for  granted  that  he  can  say  whether  I  am  right  or  not  in  the  opinion  that, 
if  we  should  this  day  admit  California  alone,  he  would  to-morrow  feel  it 
hia  duty  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  government  of  the  Territories,  or  to 
make  some  <lispoaition  of  them. 

Mb,  DoueiAa  (in  a  low  voice)  :  "  Does  the  Senator  wish  an  answer  ? " 

Mb.  Webster  :  "  I  should  like  to  know  the  honorable  member's 
purpose." 

Mb,  DouaLAs:  "Mr.  Prraident,  if  California  should  be  admitted  by 
herself,  I  should  certainly  feel  it  my  duty,  aa  the  chairmaa  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Territories,  to  more  to  take  up  the  subject  of  the  Territories  at 
once,  and  put  them  through,  and  also  tlie  Texaa  boundary  question,  and 
to  settle  them  by  detail,  if  they  are  not  settled  in  the  aggregate,  together. 
I  can  say  such  is  the  opinion  and  determination  of  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee." 

Mr,  Websteh  :  "Then,  sir,  it  is  as  I  supposed.  We  should  not  got  rid 
of  the  subject,  even  for  the  present,  by  admitting  California  alone.  Now,, 
sir,  it  is  not  wise  to  conceal  our  condition  from  nurselycs.  Suppose  we 
admit  California  alone.  My  honorable  friend,  from  Iliinois,  brings  in,  then, 
a  bill  for  a  Territorial  government  for  New  Mexico  and  Utah.  We  must 
open  our  eyes  to  the  state  of  opinion  in  the  two  Houses  respectively,  and 
endeavor  to  foresee  what  would  be  the  probable  fate  of  such  a  bill, 

"If  it  be  a  bill  containing  a  prohibition  of  slavery,  we  know  it  could 
not  pass  this  House,  If  it  be  a  bill  without  such  a  prohibition,  we  know 
what  difficulty  it  would  encounter  elsewhere.  So  that  we  very  little  re- 
lieve ourselves  from  the  embarrassing  circumstaBces  in  which  we  are 
placed  by  taking  up  California,  and  acting  upon  it  alone.  I  am,  there- 
fore, Mr,  decidedly  in  favor  of  passing  this  bill  in  the  form  in  which  it  is 
upon  your  table. 

"But,  air,  if  it  be  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate  to  approve  the  motion 
which  is  shortly  to  be  made  for  laying  this  whole  measure  upon  the  table, 
and  thereby  disposing  of  this  bill,  I  can  only  say,  for  one,  that,  if  this 
measure  he  defeated  by  that  proceeding,  or  any  other,  I  hold  myself  not 
only  inclined,  but  hound,  to  consider  any  other  measures  which  may  be 
suggested.  The  case  is  pressing,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  country 
are  urgent  When  have  we  evei'  before  had  any  foreign  question,  any  ex- 
terior question,  if  I  may  say  so,  that  has  occupied  the  consideration  of 
Congress  for  seven  months,  and  yet  been  brought  to  no  result  ?  When 
have  we  had  a  subject  before  us  that  has  paralyzed  all  the  operations  of 
the  Government,  that  has  displaced  the  regular  proceedings  of  the  two 
Houaea  of  Congress,  and  has  leit  ua,  at  the  end  of  seven  months  of  a  ses- 
aion,  without  the  ordinary  annual  appropriation  bills  ?     What  is  now  pro 
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posed  is,  to  make  a  Territorial  government  for  Kew  Mexico  and  Utali 
without  reatrictioD.  I  feel  authorized  to  assume,  from  the  circumstances 
before  ua,  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  gentlemen  of  tlie  South  to  decide 
whether  this  Territorial  goveriiment  without  restriction,  as  provided  in 
the  bill,  shall  be  established  or  not.  I  liave  voted  gainst  restriction  for  the 
reasons  which  1  have  already  given  to  the  Senate,  and  maj  repeat ;  but  it 
BOW  lies  with  Southern  gentlemen  to  say  whether  tMa  bill,  thus  providing 
for  Territorial  governments  without  restriction,  shall  pass  or, not;  and,  they 
will  decide  that  juration,  doubtless,  by  reference  to  what  is  likely  to 
happen  if  it  should  not  pass. 

"  Now,  sir,  I  am  prepai-ed  to  say,  that,  if  this  measure  does  not  pass,  I 
am  ready  to  support  other  proper  measures  that  can  and  will  pass.  I  shall 
never  consent  to  end  this  session  of  Congress  untO  some  provision  is  made 
for  New  Mesico.  Utah  is  less  important.  Let  her  repose  herself  upon  the 
borders  of  the  Salt  Lake  another  year,  if  necessary.  But  as  to  New  Mex- 
ico, situated  as  she  is,  with  a  controversy  on  her  hands  with  her  more 
powerfial  neighbor,  Tesaa,  I  shall  never  consent  to  the  adjournment  of 
Congress  without  a  provision  made  for  avoiding  a  collision,  and  for  the 
settlement  of  the  point  in  controversy,  between  that  Territory  and  that 
State.  I  have  the  strongest  otgection  to  the  premature  creation  of  States. 
I  stated  that  objection  at  length  in  the  Senate  some  two  years  ^o.  The 
bringing  in  of  small  States  with  a  representation  in  the  Senate  equal  to 
the  representation  of  the  largest  States  in  the  Union,  and  ivith  a  very  small 
number  of  people,  deranges  and  diitarba  the  proper  balance  between  the 
Senate  and  the  House  ot  Representatives  It  converts  the  Senate  into  a 
kind  of  oligarchy  Thete  may  be  si\  or  eight  or  ten  small  States  in 
the  Southwest,  having  ia  miny  Senators  m  Congreas  as  they  have  Repre- 
sentatives. This  oljGcton  is  t  undel  u]  on  the  incongruity  which  such 
a  case  produces  n  the  const  tut  n  1  relit  on  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House. 

"  It  disfigures  the  sj  mmetry  of  the  C  ove  nment  i  d  in  this  respect  it 
does  not  make  the  slightest  possible  difterence  va  my  estimation,  whether 
they  are  to  be  free  States  or  slave  States  I  am  not  disposed  to  convert  a 
Territory  that  is  immature,  and  not  fit  to  come  into  the  Union  on  account 
of  want  of  population,  into  a  State,  merely  because  it  will  be  a  free  State. 
That  does  not  weigh  with  me  a  hair.  But  my  objection  has  been  and  is, 
aa  I  have  stated,  or  attempted  to  state,  that  the  admission  of  States  with 
BO  small  an  amount  of  population  deranges  the  system.  It  makes  the 
Senate  what  it  was  never  intended  by  the  Constitution  to  be.  Neverthe- 
less, sff,  as  I  favor  the  admission  of  California,  although  she  presents  her- 
self before  us  with  some  irregularities  in  her  course  of  proceeding,  bo  there 
are  greater  evils,  in  my  judgment,  than  the  admission  of  New  Mexico  aa  a 
State  now,  at  once,  or  than  the  provision  that  she  shall  be  admitted  in  a 
certain  time  hereafter.  I  do  not  think  that  so  great  an  evil  as  it  would  be 
to  leave  New  Mexico  without  a  government,  without  protection,  on  the 
very  eve  of  probable  hostUitiea  with  Texas,  so  far  as  I  can  discern ;  for,  to 
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mj  mind,  there  ia  the  highest  degree  of  probability  that  there  will  arias 
collisions,  conteata,  and,  for  aught  I  know,  bloodshed,  if  the  boundaries  of 
New  Mexico  are  not  settled  by  Congress. 

"  Sir,  I  know  no  question  so  important,  connected  with  all  these  mat- 
ters, aa  this  settloment  of  the  Tesan  boundary.  That  immediately  and 
intimately,  in  my  judgmeat,  touches  the  question  of  the  duration  of  peace 
aid  quiet  in  the  country ;  and  I  cannot  conceive  how  gentlemen,  looking 
on  that  subjeet  in  all  its  aspects,  can  satisfy  themselYea  with  the  idea  of 
retiring  from  their  seats  here,  and  leaving  it  where  it  ia.  I  should  be  dere- 
lict to  my  duty  if  I  did  not  persist  to  the  last  in  bringing  it  to  a  decision 
by  the  authority  of  Congress.  If  a  motion  be  made,  as  it  has  been  an- 
nounced is  intended,  to  lay  this  bill  upon  the  table,  and  that  motion  pre- 
vails, this  measure  is  at  an  end.  Then  there  must  be  a  resort  to  some 
other  measures ;  and  I  am  disposed  to  aay  that,  in  case  of  the  failnre  of 
thia  bill,  I  shall  be  in  favor  of  a  bill  which  shall  provide  for  three  thmgs 
namely,  the  admission  of  California  with  its  present  constitution  and 
boundaries,  the  settlement  of  the  Texan  bonndary,  and  the  admission  of 
New  Mesioo  as  a  State.  Such  a  measure  will  produce  a  tucminatiou  of 
the  controversies  which  now  agitate  us,  and  relieve  the  country  from 
distr^tion. 

"  Sir,  thia  meaaure  is  opposed  by  the  North,  or  some  of  the  North,  and 
by  the  South,  or  some  of  the  South ;  and  it  has  the  remarkable  misfortune 
to  enconnter  resistance  by  persons  the  most  directly  opposed  to  each  other 
in  every  matter  connected  with  the  subject  under  consideration.  There 
are  those  (I  do  not  speak,  of  course,  of  members  of  Congress,  and  I  do  not 
desire  to  be  understood  as  making  any  allusion  whatever,  in  what  I  may 
say,  to  membera  of  this  House  or  of  the  other),  there  are  those  in  the  coun- 
try who  say,  on  the  part  of  the  South,  that  the  South  by  thia  bill  gives  up 
every  thing  to  the  North,  and  that  they  will  light  it  to  the  last ;  aad  there 
are  those  on  the  part  of  the  North  who  say  that  this  bill  ^ves  up  every 
thing  to  the  South,  and  that  they  will  fight  it  to  the  last.  And  really,  sir, 
strange  aa  it  may  seem,  this  disposition  to  make  battle  upon  the  bill,  by 
those  who  never  agreed  in  any  thing  before  under  the  light  of  heaven,  has 
created  a  sort  of  fellowship  and  good  feeling  between  them.  One  says, 
Give  me  your  hand,  my  good  feUow ;  you  mean  to  go  against  this  bill  to 
the  death,  because  it  gives  np  the  rights  of  the  South ;  I  mean  to  go 
against  the  bill  to  the  death,  because  it  givea  up  the  rights  of  the  North ; 
let  us  shake  hands  and  cry  out,  '  Down  with  the  bill ! '  and  then  unitedly 
raise  the  shout— 

'"  A  day,  an  Sour,  of  lirtnonB  liberty, 

Such  is  the  consistency  of  the  opposition  to  this  measure. 

"  Now,  sir,  I  ascribe  nothing  but  the  best  and  purest  motives  to  any  of 
the  gentlemen,  on  either  side  of  tbia  Chamber,  or  of  the  other  House,  who 
take  a  view  of  this  subject  which  differs  from  my  owe.  1  cannot  but 
regret,  certainly,  that  gentlemen  y^ho  sit  uround  me,  i 
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honorable  colleague,'  and  my  friends  from  Massachusetts  in  the  other 
House,  are  obliged,  bj  their  sense  of  duty,  to  oppose  a  me^ure  which  I 
teel  hound  by  my  conscience  to  support  to  the  utmost  of  mj  ability.  They 
aro  just  as  high-minded,  as  patriotic,  as  pure,  and  every  way  as  well-iuten- 
tioned  !i3  I  am ;  and,  sir,  if  it  were  put  to  vote,  and  the  question  were  to  he 
decided  by  a  majority,  I  must  confess  my  friends  from  Massachusetts 
■would  outvote  me.  But  still  my  own  opinions  are  not  in  the  least  degree 
changed.  I  feel  that  every  interest  of  the  State,  one  of  whose  representa- 
tives I  am,  as  well  as  every  great  interest  of  the  whoie  country,  required 
that  this  measure,  or  some  measure  as  healing,  composing,  and  conciliatory 
as  this,  should  be  adopted  by  Congress  before  its  adjournment.  That  is 
my  ol^ect,  and  I  sliall  steadily  pursue  it.  Let  us  examine  this.  If  I  may 
analyze  the  matter  a  little,  both  in  regard  to  the  North  and  the  South, 
Massachusetts,  being  a  Northern  State,  may  be  taken  as  a  representative 
of  the  Northern  interests.  What  does  she  gain  by  this  bill?  What  does 
she  lose  by  it  t  If  this  bill  ptisBBS,  Massachusetts  and  the  North  giua  the 
admission  of  California  as  a  free  State,  with  her  present  constitution,  a 
very  highly  desirable  object,  as  I  believe,  to  all  the  North.-  She  gains, 
also,  the  quieting  of  the  New  Mexican  question  and  the  Texas  boundary, 
which,  in  my  judgment,  as  I  have  aheady  said,  is  the  most  important  of 
all  these  questions,  because  it  is  the  one  most  immediately  menacing  evil 
consequences,  if  such  consequences  be  not  arrested  by  this  or  some  similar 
measure.  She  gains  the  quiet  of  New  Mexico,  and  she  gains  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Texas  boundary,  objects  all  desirable  and  most  important. 
More  than  that,  sir,  she  gains,  and  the  whole  North  gains,  and  the  wnole 
country  gains,  the  final  adjustment  of  by  fer  the  greater  part  of  all  the 
slavery  questions.  When  I  speak  of  this  bill  in  that  connection,  I  mean 
also  to  connect  it  with  the  other  subjects  recommended  by  the  committee ; 
and  I  say  that,  if  the  whole  report  of  that  committee  could  be  carried  out, 
one  of  the  greatest  of  all  possible  benefits  will  be  secured ;  that  is,  the 
settlement,  to  an  extent  of  far  more  than  a  majority  of  them  all,  of  the 
questions  connected  with  slavery  which  have  so  long  agitated  the  coun- 
try. And  then,  sir,  Massachusetts,  and  the  North,  and  the  whole  country, 
gain  the  restoration  of  this  Government  to  the  ordinary  exercise  of  its 
functions.  The  North  and  the  South  will  see  Congress  replaced  in  ii& 
position  of  an  active,  beneficial,  parental  legislature  for  the  whole  Union. 
Consider,  sir,  what  has  happened !  While  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  this  restoration  of  Congress  to  the  exercise  of  its  ordinary  functions 
should  be  accomplished,  here  we  are,  seven  or  eight  months  from  the 
beginning  of  the  session,  hardly  ible  to  keep  the  Government  alive.  All 
is  paralysis.  We  are  nearly  brought  to  a  stand.  Every  thing  is  suspend  ed 
upon  this  one  topic,  this  one  idea,  as  if  there  were  no  objects  in  govern- 
ment, no  uses  in  government,  no  duties  of  those  who  administer  govern- 
ment, but  to  settle  one  question.  Well,  sir,  the  nest  inquiry  is,  What  do 
Massachusetts  and  the  North,  the  antislavery  States,  lose  by  thia  adjust- 
'Mt.  Davis. 
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ment  ?  I  put  the  question  to  eyerj  gentleman  here,  and  to  every  man  in 
the  country.  They  lose  the  application  of  what  ia  called  the  '  Wilmot  Pro- 
viso '  to  these  Tciritoiiea,  and  that  is  all.  There  is  nothing  else  that  I 
suppose  the  whole  North  are  not  willing  to  do,  or  willing  to  have  done. 
They  wish  to  get  California  into  the  Union  and  quiet  New  Mexico ;  they 
■wish  to  terminate  the  dispute  about,  the  Texan  boundary,  coat  what  it 
reasonably  may.  They  moke  no  sacrifice  in  all  these.  What  they  sacrifico 
is  this:  the  application  of  the '  Wilmot  Proviso '  to  the  Territories  of  New 
Mexico  and  Utah  ;  and  that  is  all.  Now,  what  is  the  importance  of  that 
loss,  or  that  sacrifice,  in  any  reasonable  man's  estimate  ?  Its  importance, 
eir,  depends  upon  its  necessity.  If,  in  any  reasonable  man's  judgment,  the 
necessity  of  the  application  of  that  proviso  to  New  Mexico  is  apparent, 
why,  then  it  is  important  to  those  who  hold  that  ths  further  extension  is 
to  be  resisted,  as  a  matter  of  principle.  But  if  it  be  not  necessary,  if  cir- 
cumstances do  not  call  for  it^  why,  then  there  ia  no  saciiflce  made  in  refus- 
ing or  declining  to  apply  the  '  Wilmot  Proviso,' 

"  Now,  sir,  allow  me  to  say  that  the  Wilmot  Proviao  is  no  matter  of 
principle ;  it  is  a  means  to  an  end  ;  and  it  cannot  be  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  a  principle.  The  principle  of  the  North,  I  take  to  be,  that  there  shall 
be  no  further  extension  of  slave  territory.  Let  that  be  admitted ;  what 
then  t  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that,  in  every  case,  you  must  apply 
the  Wihnot  Proviso.  If  there  are  other  circumatancea  that  are  imperative 
and  coacluaive,  and  such  as  influence  and  control  the  judgment  of  reason- 
able men,  rendering  it  unnecessary,  for  the  establishment  of  that  principle, 
to  apply  a  measure  which  ia  obnoxious  and  disagreeable  to  others,  and  re- 
garded by  them  as  derogatory  to  their  equality  as  members  of  the  Union, 
then  I  say  it  is  neither  right,  nor  patriotic,  nor  jnat,  to  apply  it, 

"My  honorable  colleague  admitted  the  other  day  with  great  propriety 
and  frankness  that,  if  it  were  certain,  or  if  it  could  be  made  certain,  that 
natural  causes  necesaaaily  excluded  alavery  from  New  Mexico,  then  the 
restriction  ought  not  to  be  inserted  in  the  bill.  Now,  by  certainty,  I  aup- 
poae  my  colleague  meant  not  mathematical  certainty ;  I  suppose  he  meant 
that  high  probability,  that  moral  certainty,  which  governs  men  in  all  the 
concerns  of  life.  Oar  duties  to  society,  our  pursuits  in  life,  are  all  meas- 
ured by  that  high  probability  which  is  something  short  of  mathematics 
certainty,  but  which  we  are  bound  to  act  upon  in  every  daily  transaction, 
eitlier  iu  a  pubUo  or  a  private  capacity.  The  question,  therefore  (I  address 
myself  to  gentlemen  of  the  North),  ia  this:  Is  the  probability  of  the  exclu- 
sion of  slavery  from  New  Mexico  by 'natural  caua^  so  high,  and  strong, 
and  conclusive,  as  that  we  should  act  upon  it  as  we  act  on  the  same  de- 
gree of  probability  applied'  to  other  questions  in  civil,  moral,  and  social 
relations  1  I  shall  not  recur  to  what  I  have  myself  said,  heretofore,  on  this 
subject ;  for  I  suppose  my  friend  from  Pennsylvania,'  and  my  fiiend  from 
Connecticut,'  who  discussed  this  matter  latterly,  have  left  it  proved,  and 
as  much  demonstrated  as  any  problem  of  a  moral  and  political  character 
'  Mr.  Cooper.  '  Mr.  Trnemun  Smith, 
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cau  lie  clGmonstrated,  that  New  Mexico  is  aot  a  country  in  whicli  slavery 
esists,  or  icto  which  it  ever  can  be  introduced.  If  that  were  not  so  upon 
previous  evidence,  and  if  now  any  thing  further  need  be  added,  we  liave 
before  ub  to-day  an  authentic  expression  of  the  will  of  the  inhahitants  of 
the  country  themselyea,  who,  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  have  tke  ultimate 
right  of  decision  on  a  suhject  that  concerns  themsolTes  alone,  and  that 
expr^sion  is  againat  slavery. 

"  What  is  it,  then,  that  is  yielded  by  the  North  hut  a  mere  abstraction, 
a  naked  pcesibility,  upon  which  no  man  would  act !  No  man  would 
venture  a  farthing  to-day  for  a  great  inheritance  to  be  bestowed  on  him 
when  Blavety  should  be  estahlished  in  New  Mexico.  Now  that  there  is  an 
authentic  declaration  upon  the  subject  by  the  people  themselves,  what  is 
there  that  should  lead  ns  to  hesitate  in  settling  this  matter  ?  Why  should 
we  proceed  upon  the  gronnd  of  adhering  to  the  "Wilmot  Proviso  as  an  ab- 
stract notion !  Aad  I  must  be  permitted  to  say  that,  as  applied  to  this 
case,  it  is  all  an  abstraction,  I  do  not  moan  to  say  that  the  injunction 
against  slavery,  in  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  was  a. mere  abstraction;  on  the 
contrary,  it  had  its  uses ;  but  I  say  the  application  of  that  rule  to  this 
case  is  a  mere  abstraction,  and  nothing  else.  It  does  not  affect  the  state 
of  things  in  the  slightest  degree,  present  or  future.  Every  thing  is  to  he 
now,  and  remain  hei'eafter,  with  or  without  that  restriction,  just  as  it 
would  the  other  wsy-  It  is,  therefore,  in  my  judgment,  clearly  an  ab- 
straction, 

I  am  sorry,  sir,  very  sorry,  that  my  friend  from  Connecticut,  who  has 
studied  this  case  a  great  deal  more  than  I  hare,  not  only  as  a  member  of 
this  body,  but  while  he  was  a  member  of  the  other  House,  and  has  demon- 
strated, beyond  the  power  of  any  conscientious  man's  denial,  tliat  there 
can  be  no  slavery  in  the  Territory  abont  which  we  are  speaking — that  the 
South  is  mistaken  in  supposing  it  possible  to  derive  any  benefit  from  it, 
and  that  the  North  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  that  which  they  desire 
to  prohibit  will  ever  need  any  prohibition  there— I  am  sorry  to  see  that  my 
very  able  friend,  having  demonstrated  the  case,  did  not  carry  out  his  own 
demonstration. 

"  The  expression  of  his  purpose  to  vote  against  this  bill  followed  one 
of  the  clearest  and  strongest  demonstrations  in  its  favor  that  I  have  heard 
from  the  mouth  of  any  man.  What  is  the  reason  of  his  opposition  9  Why, 
the  gentleman  said  he  was  instructed  by  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut  to 
oppose  it ;  and,  on  the  whole,  he  did  not  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to  deport 
from  those  instructions.'  .  .  . 

"  Sir,  I  am  of  opinion  that  every  public  consideration  connected  with 
the  interests  of  the  State,  one  of  whose  Representatives,  and  the  most 
humble  of  them  all,  I  am,  shows  the  absolute  necessity  of  settling  this 
question  at  once  upon  fair  and  reasonable  terms;  the  necessity  of  judging 

'  Here  Mr.  Webster  entered  into 
an  elaborate  refutation  of  the  doutrine 
that  a  Benatoi'   ia   in  all  eaaea  bound 
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subjects  according  to  their  real  merit  and  importaiice,  and  acting  accord- 
ingly ;  and  that  we  should  not  be  carried  away  by  fancies  of  '  gorgona, 
hydras,  and  chimeras  dire,'  to  the  utter  disregard  of  all  that  is  substan- 
tially Taluable, 'important,  and  essential  in  the  aciminiBtration  of  the  Got- 
emment.  Masaachusetta,  one  of  the  smallest  States  of  the  Unioa,  circum- 
scribed within  the  limita  of  eight  thousand  scjuare  miles  of  barren,  rocky, 
and  sterile  tenitory,  possesses  within  its  limits,  at  this  moment,  nearly  a 
million  of  people.  With  the  same  ratio  of  population,  New  Tort  would 
contain  nearly  six  milliona,  and  Vii^nia  more  than  seven  millions.  What 
are  the  occupations  and  pursuits  of  anch  a  population  on  so  small  a  tern- 
tory  f  A  very  small  portion  of  them  liye  by  the  tillage  of  the  land.  They 
are  engaged  in  those  pursuits  which  fall  under  the  control,  protection, 
and  regulation  of  the  laws  of  this  Goyemment.  These  pursuits  are  com- 
merce, nayigation,  the  fisheries,  and  manufactures,  eyery  one  of  which  is 
under  the  influence  of  the  operation  of  Acts  of  Congi-ess  every  day. 

"  On  none  of  these  subjects  does  Congress  eyer  pass  a  law  that  does 
not  materially  affect  tlie  happiness,  industry,  and  prosperity  of  Masga- 
chusetts  ;  yes,  and  of  Rhode  Island  too  [looking  at  the  Ehodc-Island 
Senators]. 

"  Is  it  not,  then,  of  great  importance  to  all  these  interests  that  the  Goy- 
emment should  be  caixied  on  reguliulj  ?  that  it  should  have  the  power  of 
action,  of  motion,  and  legislation  ?  Is  it  not  the  greatest  calamity  that  it 
should  be  all  paralyzed,  hung  up,  dependent  upon  one  idea,  as  if  there 
was  no  object  in  government,  no  use  in  government,  no  desirable  protec- 
tion from  government,  and  no  desirable  legislation  by  goyei'nment,  escept 
what  relates  to  the  single  topic  of  slavery  f 

"  I  cannot  conceive  that  these  great  interests  would  be  readily  sur- 
rendered by  the  business  men  of  the  country,  the  laboring  community  of 
the  Northern  States,  to  abstractions,  to  naked  possibilities,  to  idle  fears 
that  evils  may  ensue  if  a  particular  abstract  measure  be  not  passed.  Men 
must  live  ;  to  live  they  must  work.  And  how  is  this  to  be  done,  if  in  this 
way  all  the  business  of  society  is  stopped,  and  every  thing  is  placed  in  a 
state  of  stagnation,  and  no  man  can  even  conjecture  when  the  ordinary 
march  of  affairs  is  to  be  resumed  ?  Depend  upon  it,  the  people  of  the 
North  wisli  to  see  an  end  put  to  this  state  of  things.  They  desire  to  see  a 
measure  of  conciliation  pass,  and  to  have  harmony  restored  ;  to  be  again  in 
the  enjoyment  of  a  good  government,  under  the  protection  and  action  of 
good  laws ;  and  that  their  interrupted  labors  may  be  profitably  resumed, 
that  their  daUy  employment  may  return,  that  their  daily  means  of  subsist- 
ence and  education  for  themselves  and  families  may  be  provided.  There 
has  not  been,  in  my  acquaintance  with  the  people  of  this  country,  a  mo- 
ment in  which  so  much  alarm  has  been  experienced,  so  much  sinking  of 
the  heart  felt,  at  the  state  of  public  afi'airs,  in  a  time  of  peace,  as  novr.  I 
leave  it  to  others  to  judge  for  themselves,  who  may  better  know  public 
opinion  ;  but,  for  my  part,  I  beliuTC  it  is  the  conviction  of  fiye-sisths  of 
the  whole  North,  that  questions  such  as  have  occupied  ufl  here   should 
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e  allowed  any  longer  to  embarrasB  tie  Govemmeat,  and  defeat  the 
is  of  those  who  support  it,  and  expect  to  live  under  its  protection 

"  I  iiaye  alluded  to  the  argument  of  my  friend  from  Connecticut,  be- 
cause it  is  the  ablest  argument  on  this  subject  that  I  have  heard;  aud  I 
have  alluded  to  his  mtimated  vote,  as  illustratiug  what  I  consider  the  evil 
of  inatructing  men,  before  a  case  arisea,  as  to  what  shall  bo  their  conduct 
upon  that  case.  The  honorable  member  from  Connecticut  is  as  index>en- 
dent  as  any  other  man,  ajid,  of  coiuae,  will  not  imderaiand  me  to  mean 
any  thing  personal  in  what  I  have  said.  I  take  hia  case  merely  as  an 
muatratioo.  of  the  folly  and  absurdity  of  instructions.  Why  should  a  man 
of  his  strength  of  inteUeet,  and  while  acting  for  the  whole  country,  be 
controlled  in  his  judgment  by  instructions  given  by  others,  with  little 
knowledge  of  the  ciicumstancea,  and  no  view  of  the  whole  case  f 

"  I  have  now,  Mr.  President,  said  what  I  think  the  Worth  may  gain, 
and  what  it  may  lose.  Now  let  us  inquii'e  how  it  is  with  the  South.  In 
the  first  place,  I  think  that  the  South,  if  all  these  measures  pass,  will  gain 
an  acceptable  and  satiafectory  mode  tot  the  reclamation  of  fugitive  slaves. 
As  to  the  territorial  acquisitions,  I  am  bound  in  candor  to  say,  taking 
Maryland  as  an  example,  for  instance,  that  Maryland  will  gaui  just  what 
Massachusetts  loses,  and  that  is  nothing  at  all;  because  I  have  not  the 
slightest  idea  that,  by  any  thing  that  wc  can  do  heie  any  provision  could 
be  made  by  which  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Utah  could  become 
susceptible  of  slave  labor,  and  so  useful  to  the  South.  Now,  let  me  say, 
Mr.  President,  with  great  respect  and  kindness,  that  I  wish  Southern  gen- 
tlemen should  consider  this  matter  calmly  and  deliberately.  There  are 
none  in  this  Chamber,  certainly,  who  desire  the  dissolution  of  this  Union, 
nor  in  the  other  House  of  Congress.  But  all  the  world  out  of  doors  is  not 
as  wise  and  patriotic  as  gentlemen  within  these  walls.  I  am  quite  aware 
that  there  are  those  who  raise  the  loudest  clamor  against  the  Wilmot  Pro- 
viso and  other  restrictions  upon  slavery,  that  would  be  exceedingly  grati- 
fied, nevertheless,  to  have  that  restriction  imposed.  I  believe  there  are 
those  scattered  all  along  from  here  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  who  would  say, 
'Let  them  put  on  further  restrictions,  lot  them  push  the  South  a  little 
further,  and  then  we  shall  know  what  we  shall  have  to  do.'  But,  again, 
the  Southern  Stat^  gain  what  they  think  important  and  gratifying ;  that 
is,  an  esemprion  from  a  derogatory  inequality.  They  find  themselvea 
placed  where  they  wish  to  be  placed,  and,  as  fer  aa  the  Territories  are 
concerned,  relieved  from  what  they  consider  the  Wilmot  yoke.  This  ap- 
peases a  feeling  of  woundaS  pride ;  and  they  gain,  too,  the  general  restora- 
tion of  peace  and  harmony  in  the  progress  of  the  Government,  in  the 
beneficial  operations  of  which  they  have  a  full  share.  One  of  the  evils 
attendant  upon  this  question  is  the  harsli  judgment  pa^ed  by  one  por- 
tion of  the  Union  upon  another ;  founded,  not  on  the  conduct  of  the 
North  or  South  generally,  but  on  the  conduct  of  particular  persons  or 
associations  in  each  part  respectively.    Unjust  charges  are  made  by  one 
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against  the  other,  and  tLesa  are  retaliated  by  those  who  are  the  objects  of 
them.  Accusations  made  by  individuals  in  the  North  are  attribated  by 
the  South  to  the  whole  Worth  iodiscriminatelj.  On.  the  other  hand,  extrav- 
agant individuals  at  the  South  utter  objectionable  sentiments,  and  these 
are  bruited  all  over  the  Horth  as  Soutljem  eeutiments,  and  therefore  the 
South  is  denounced.  In  the  same  way,  sentiments  springing  fixim  aboli- 
tionists of  the  North,  which  no  man  of  character  and  sense  approves,  are 
epread  in  the  South ;  and  the  whole  North  are  there  charged  with  being 
abolitionists,  or  tinctured  with  abolitionism.  It  is  a  prgudice  of  which 
both  aides  must  rid  themselves  if  they  ever  mean  to  come  together  aa 
brethi'en,  enjoying  one  renown,  one  destiny,  and  expecting  one  and  tlie 
same  destiny  hereafter.  If  we  mean  to  live  together,  common  prudence 
should  teach  us  to  treat  each  other  with  respect. 

"  The  Nashville  Address  has  been  alluded  to,  imd  it  has  been  charged 
upon  the  whole  South  as  a  syEabus  of  Southern  sentim.ent3.  Now,  I  do 
not  believe  a  word  of  this.  Far  be  it  irom  me  to  impute  to  the  South, 
generally,  the  sentiments  of  the  Nashville  Convention.  That  address  ia  a 
studied  disunion  argument.  It  proceeds  upon  the  ground  that  there 
must  be  a  separation  of  the  States  ;  flrat,  because  the  North  aet  so  injuri- 
ously to  the  South  that  the  South  must  secede ;  and,  secondly,  even  if  it 
were  not  so,  and,  a  better  sense  of  duty  should  return,  to  the  North,  still, 
such  is  the  diversity  of  interest,  that  they  cannot  be  Itept  together." 

Mk,  Babnwell  (interposing)  :  "  Will  the  honorable  Senator  refer  to 
that  portion  of  the  address  which  contains  the  sentiment  which  he  declares 
implied  the  desire  for  disunion  in  any  event  whatever;  for  that  I  under* 
stand  is  the  charge  against  the  address  ! " 

Mk.  Wbestbh  :  "  What  I  understand  about  this  address  is  this ;  I  say 
the  ai^ument  of  the  address  is  that  the  States  cannot  be  kept  together :  be- 
cause, first,  the  general  disposition  of  the  North  is  to  invade  the  righta  of 
the  South,  stating  this  is  general  language  merely ;  Mid  then,  secondly,  even 
if  this  were  not  so,  and  the  Worth  should  get  into  a  better  temper  in  that 
respect,  still  no  permanent  peace  could  be  expected,  and  no  union  long 
maintained,  on  account  of  the  diversity  of  interests  between  the  different 
portions  of  the  Union.  There  is,  according  to  the  address,  but  one  condi- 
tion on  which  people  can  live  together  under  the  same  Government ;  and 
that  is  when  interests  are  entirely  identical.  An  exact  identity  of  iuterests, 
according  to  its  notions,  is  the  only  security  for  good  government." 

He.  Baknwbi.1.  t  "  "With  regard  to  the  ftret  part,  the  honorable  Sena- 
tor ia  correct ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  it  is  the  character  of  the 
address  that,  unless  a  great  change  be  produced  in  the  temper  of  the 
Worthern  people,  and  the  ti'eatment  which  they  give  to  us  on  account  of 
our  institutions,  no  permanent  union  between  us  can  exist.  With  regard 
to  the  latter  part,  I  contend  that  the  address  contains  no  such  sentiment. 
It  states  distinctly  that,  in  the  positions  which  the  different  portions  of 
the  Union  occupy  with  regard  to  each  other,  with  the  want  of  that 
identity  of  interest  between  them,  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  South 
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that  its  aflctional  intertiatg  should  he  iniiopendcnt  of  the  eontro!  if  the 
Xorth." 

Mh,  Webstek  :  "  And  what  does  that  mean  but  separation  1 " 

Mb.  Dai(hw-ki.l  :  "  Not  at  all.  It  means,  what  I  have  always  alleged, 
that  the  North  has  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  institution  of  slaTery.  If 
that  interference  ia  stopped,  we  do  not  contend  that  there  is  any  necessity 
for  a  dissolution  of  the  Union.  But  if  it  is  persisted  in,  then  the  opinion 
of  the  address  is,  and  I  believe  the  opinion  of  a  lai^e  pnrtion  of  the  South- 
em  people  ia,  that  the  Union  cannot  be  made  to  endure." 

Mk.  Webster  :  "  It  is  hardly  worth  while,  as  the  paper  is  not  before 
us,  for  the  honorable  member  irom  South  Carolina  and  myRelf  to  enter 
into  a  discussioB  about  thia  address.  If  I  understand  its  argument,  it  is 
aa  I  expressed  it,  that,  even  if  the  North  were  better  behaved,  there  is  a 
want  of  identity  of  interests  between  the  North  and  the  South,  which 
must  soon  break  up  the  Union.  As  far  as  regards  the  gentleman's  re- 
mark that  the  North  must  abstain  from  any  interference  with  the  peculiar 
institutions  of  the  South,  why,  every  sensible  man  in  the  North  thinks 
just  so.  I  know  that  the  sensible  men  of  the  North  are  of  opinion  that 
the  institution  of  slavery,  as  it  exists  in  the  States,  was  intended  originally 
to  be,  has  ever  been,  and  now  justly  is,  entirely  out  of  the  scope  and  reach 
of  the  legislation  of  thia  Govemmfnt;  and  this  everybody  understands. 

"But  I  was  saying  that  I  can  and  shall  impute  no  sentiment  of  dis- 
union to  the  South,  generally.  "WTiy,  whom  do  I  sit  among?  With 
whom  have  I  been  associated  here  for  thirty  years  f  With  good  Union 
men  from  the  South.  And  in  this  Chamber,  and  in  late  years,  have  there 
not  been  men  fi.-om  the  South  who  have  resisted  every  thing  that  threat- 
ened danger  to  the  Union  ?  Have  there  not  been  men  here  that,  at  some 
risk  of  losing  favor  with  their  constituents,  have  resisted  the  Mesican  War, 
the  acquisition  of  territory  by  arms,  nay,  men  who  played  for  the  last 
stake,  and,  after  the  conquest  was  made,  resisted  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  by  which  these  Territories  were  brought  under  the  control  of  this 
Government!  Sir,  with  these  recollections,  which  do  so  much  honor  to 
the  character  of  these  gentlemen,  and  with  these  acta,  which  attest  the 
entire  loyalty  gf  the  great  body  of  the  South  to  the  Union,  I  shall  indulge 
in  no  general  complaint  against  them;  nor,  so  far  as  it  comes  within  the 
power  of  my  rebuke,  will  I  tolerate  it.  They  have  the  same  interests,  they 
ai'e  descended  from  the  same  Revolutionary  blood,  and  believe  the  glory 
of  the  country  to  be  as  much  theirs  as  ours;  and  I  verily  believe  they  de- 
Hre  to  secure  as  perpetual  an  attachment  to  the  North,  as  the  most  intel- 
ligent men  of  the  North  do  to  perpetuate  such  an  attachment  to  the 
South.  I  believe  that  the  great  masses  of  the  people,  both  North  and 
South,  aside  from  the  influence  of  agitation,  are  for  the  Union  and  for  the 
Constitution ;  and  God  grant  that  they  may  remain  so,  and  prevent  every 
thing  which  may  overturn  either  the  one  or  the  other  !  .  ,  . 

Mr.  Webater  then  proceeded  to  show  the  exaggerated  sense 
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of  the  actual  evil  of  the  redaination  of  fugitive  slaves,  felt  by 
Massachusetts  and  other  Wew-Engkiid  States.  The  speech 
was  closed  as  follows  : 

"Mr.  President,  it  liaa  alwaya  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  grateful  reflec- 
tion f]iat,  however  short  and  transient  may  be  the  lives  of  individuals, 
states  may  be  permanent.  The  great  corporations  that  embrace  the  gov- 
emment  of  mankind,  protect  their  liberties,  and  secure  their  happiness, 
may  have  sometliing  of  porpetuity,  and,  as  I  might  say,  of  earthly  immor- 
tality. For  my  part,  sir,  I  gratify  myself  by  contemplating  what  in  the 
future  will  be  the  condition  of  that  generous  State,  which  has  done  me 
the  honor  to  keep  me  in  the  counsels  of  iier  country  for  so  many  years.  I 
see  nothing  about  her  in  prospect  leas  than  that  which  encircles  her  now. 
I  feel  that  when  I,  and  all  those  that  now  hear  me,  shall  have  gone  to  our 
last  home,  and  afterward,  when  mould  may  have  gathered  upon  our  mem- 
ories, as  it  will  have  done  upon  our  tomhs,  that  State,  so  early  to  take  her 
part  in  the  gi'eat  contest  of  the  Revolution,  will  stand,  as  she  has  stood 
and  now  stands,  like  that  eolumo  which,  near  her  capital,  perpetuates  the 
memory  of  the  first  great  battle  of  the  Revolution,  firm,  erect,  and  immov- 
able. I  believe,  sdr,  that,  if  commotion  shall  shake  the  country,  there  ivill 
be  one  rock  forever,  as  solid  as  the  granite  of  her  hills,  for  the  Union  to 
repose  upon.  I  believe  that,  if  disasters  arise,  bringing  clouds  which  shall 
obscure  the  ensign  now  over  her  and  over  us,  there  will  be  one  star  that 
will  but  bum  the  brighter  amid  the  darkness  of  that  night ;  and  I  believe 
that,  if  in  the  remotest  ages  (I  trust  that  they  will  be  infinitely  remote),  an 
occasion  shall  occur  when  the  sternest  duties  of  patriotism  are  demanded 
and  to  be  perfonaed,  Maraachusetts  will  imitate  her  own  example ;  and 
that,  as  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution  she  was  the  first  to  offer  tho 
outpouring  of  her  blood  and  her  treasure  in  the  struggle  for  liberty,  so  she 
wDl  be  hereafter  ready,  when  the  emergency  aiis^,  to  repeat  and  renew 
that  offer,  with  a  thousand  times  as  many  strong  hands. 

"  And  now,  Mr.  President,  to  return  at  last  to  the  principal  and  impor- 
tant question  before  us,  What  are  we  to  do  t  How  are  we  to  bring  this 
emergent  and  pressing  question  to  an  issue  and  an  end  ?  Here  have  we 
been  seven  and  a  half  months  disputing  about  points  which,  in  my  judg- 
ment, are  of  no  practical  importance  to  one  or  the  other  part  of  the  coun- 
try. Are  we  to  dwell  forever  upon  a  single  topic,  a  single  idea !  Are  we 
to  forget  all  the  purposes  for  which  governments  are  instituted,  and  con- 
tinue everlastingly  to  dispute  about  that  which  is  of  no  essential  conse- 
quence? I  think,  sir,  tho  country  calls  upon  us  loudly  and  imperatively 
to  settle  this  question.  I  think  the  whole  world  is  looking  to  see  whether 
this  great  popular  government  can  get  through  such  a  crisis.  We  are  the 
observed  of  all  observers.  It  is  not  to  be  disputed  or  doubted  that  tho 
eyes  of  all  Christendom  arc  upon  us.  We  have  stood  through  many  trials; 
Can  we  not  stand  through  this,  which  takes  so  much  the  character  of  a 
sectional  controversy )    Can  we  stand  that  3    There  is  no  inquiring  man 
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in  all  Europe  who  does  not  aak  himself  that  question  evefy  day,  when  he 
reads  the  intelligence  of  the  morning.  Can  this  country,  with  one  set  of 
interests  at  the  South,  and  another  set  of  interests  at  the  North,  and  these 
interests  supposed,  but  falsely  supposed,  to  be  at  variance;  can  this  people 
see  what  is  so  evident  to  the  whole  world  besides,  that  this  Union  is  their 
main  hope  and  greatest  benefit,  and  that  their  interests  in  every  part  are 
entirely  compatible  1  Can  they  see,  and  will  they  feel,  that  their  pros- 
perity, (heir  respectability  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  their  hap- 
piness at  home,  depend  npon  the  maintenance  of  their  Union  and  their 
Constitution!  That  is  the  question.  I  agree  that  local  divisions  are  apt 
to  warp  the  understandings  of  men,  and  to  excite  a  belligerent  feeling 
between  section  and  section.  It  is  natural,  in  times  of  irritation,  for  one 
part  of  the  country  to  say.  If  you  do  that,  I  will  do  this,  and  so  get  up  a 
feeling  of  hostility  and  defiance.  Then  cornea  belligerent  legislation,  and 
then  an  appeal  to  arms.  The  question  is,  whether  we  have  the  true  patri- 
otism, the  Americanism,  necessary  to  carry  us  through  such  a  trial.  The 
whole  world  is  looking  toward  us  with  estreme  anxiety.  For  myself,  I 
propose,  sir,  to  abide  by  tlic  piinciples  and  the  purposes  which  I  have 
avowed,  I  shall  stand  by  the  Union,  and  by  all  who  stand  by  it.  I  shall 
do  justice  to  the  whole  country,  according  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  in  all 
I  say,  and  act  for  the  good  of  the  whole  country  in  all  I  do.  I  mean  to 
stand  upon  the  Constitntion,  I  need  no  other  platform,  I  shall  know 
but  one  country.  The  ends  I  aim  at  shall  be  my  country's,  my  God's,  and 
truth's.  I  was  bom  an  American ;  and  I  intend  to  perform  the  duties  in- 
cumbent upon  me  in  that  character  to  the  end  of  my  career.  I  mean  to 
do  this,  with  absolute  disregard  of  personal  consequences.  What  are  per- 
sonal consequences !  What  is  the  individual  man,  with  all  the  good  or 
evil  which  may  befall  a  great  oonntry  in  a  crisis  like  this,  and  in  the  midst 
of  great  transacrions  which  concern  that  country's  fete?  Let  the  con- 
sequences be  what  they  will,  I  am  careless.  No  man  can  suffer  too  much 
and  no  man  can  fell  too  soon,  if  he  suffei'  or  if  he  fall  in  defence  of  the 
libertiea  and  Constitution  of  his  country," 

"  WiSHraarOH,  July  SB,  1^. 

"  My  dear  Sir  :  I  have  felt  so  much  ashatned,  since  the  SSd  of  thfa 
month,  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  write  to  anybody.  But  I  must  break 
the  ice  at  some  time,  and  may  as  well  do  it  now.  .  .  . 

"  I  have  just  now  corrected  the  proof  of  my  last  speech,  and  shall  send 
you  a  copy  in  the  course  of  the  week.  There  is  in  it  some  pretty  plain 
talk  to  Massachusetts.  All  is  uncertain  yet  as  to  the  fate  of  the  Com- 
promise Bill.  The  prospects  change  from  day  to  day.  It  appears  to  me 
that  our  Northern  Whig  Senators  are  given  over  to  judicial  blindness. 
They  actually  coBperate  and  boucus  with  the  disunion  men  of  the  South, 
to  see  how  to  keep  up  the  contest,  till  this  bill  of  peace  can  be  defeated. 
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"At  the  end  of  the  day  tliej  confer  together,  and  arrange  the  plan  of 
operations  for  the  nest  day. 

"  But  the  frieads  of  peace  and  union  will  persevere.  If  Oongresa 
should  breal:  up  without  accomplishing  sny  thing,  and  without  fixing  an 
early  day  for  the  commencement  of  the  next  session,  I  trust  the  President 
will  call  them  back.  I  trust  he  will  have  a  heart  like  Pharaoh's,  and  '  will 
not  let  the  people  go.' 

"  The  great  point  of  difficulty  is  the  Texan  boundary ;  and  that  mmt 
be  settled.  I  hope  your  wife  and  dangMers  are  well,  and  keep  cool.  Mrs. 
Webster  sends  her  best  regards.  'I  eagerly  seize  the  occasion  to  renew 
;3  of  the  very  highest,'  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

"Daniel  Webster."' 


I  The  following  letters,  written  by 
Mr.  Webster  to  his  friend  Mr.  FraokUn 
HaTBD,  after  the  death  of  President  Tay- 
lor, have  no  importsnt  bearing  upon  a 
scandalous  imputation  referred  to  in  the 
nest  chapter : 


[TOM 


VEN.] 


of  General  Taylor's  daath  and  Mr. 


CBbinet.  CettalDlynae  mora  tban  one  or 
two  can  remain.  Who  will  sueceefl  to  the 
vacant  places  1  liate  no  means  ofsayluK  vltb 
onr  oertnlntT.  One  thtng  I  fBal  Bare  of,  and 
tbat  l9  that  the;  irlll  be  sonnd  men.  The 
Fmaldmt  la  B  aenslhle  msn,  and  a  Gonserva- 
tire  Whig,  and  Is  not  llkeli  to  ho  In  fhTor  of 
anj'lsma'  suAb  aBhavsTotarieeattbepceB- 

"  I  believe  Mr.  SlUmore  fSvora  the  Com- 
promise, atiil  there  is  no  doubt  tliaC  recent 
events  have  increased  the  probabihtyof  the 

SassBge  of  that  measure.  Nothing  will  he 
one  In  Conereea  tMB  weelt.  Tlie  funeral 
corsmonlee  will  take  all  that  remains  of  it. 

P,  B.— Two  o'clock ;  I  am  rfltliw  eonirraed 
Inthoflzpactatlon  ofatotalclianiie.  Bniond 
alB  I  know  Uttle.  and  nothhigwMch  I  can 
communlcafB.  The  Idea  in  now  gener^  that 
the  Compromise  will  go  ttiroUEtt.  I  have  a 
IBw  Words  to  sny  on  Monday  or  Tuesday. 


ment,  I  have  no  idea  who  will  have  it,  ai- 
tbouni,  if  the  power  were  with  me,  I  think 
I  could  And  a  niani  without  going  out  of 
Massachusetts,  who  baa  titlent  enongb  imcl 
Itnowledga  snongh ;  hut  whether  fie  Is  at  thla 
moment  so  hfesh  In  tike  inlnds  of  the  pwple 
that  big  appointment  wonld  strike  the  puhlic 
mind  bvorahly  may  be  a  donbt.  Noboor  can 
u;b11  ha  RAQTBtary  of  Stale  who  hae  not  Ibr- 

_ _    .    rnieUmestoie^' 

celve  nieals  ill.  He  is,  of  conrsfi,  neceeearHr 
In  dai^  cmnmtmloaaon  with  the  diplomallc 

CDipB,  which,  I  believe,  is  twice  aa  nntuerous 
now  as  it  was  tweiity  years  ago. 

"My  dear  air,  yon  see  the  spirit  of  irood- 
wiQ  which  Is  manilteetlng  itsaff  here.  ThJa 
is  the  golden  honr  of  opporlnnity,  be  ai 


the 


east,  to  iriTe  the  Adtolniitratiou  I&ir  play ; 
nd  Ur.  Tilhnore  la  well  Intentloned  anS  db- 


raN.] 


T  DBXR  Sib  :  Yon  will  Usai  varlons 
i  reepectloB  appointments  to  Hie  Cabl- 
it  none  of  them  win  deEerve  credit  any 
thev  rest  on  ireneial  probabiL 
is  decided  aa  yet.   The  present 
all  tendered  thelt  reslenations, 
hnt they  will  not  he  answered  untiTaflsrtho 

"  The  three  important  departtnenis  are 
eifttfl,  Tri'a=urj    and  Interior      I  liave  no 


protracted  mei^ure  In  the  Senate. 

"The  stoiT,  vdsterdav,  was  that  tlie  ex- 
treme BouHi  woiild  join  the  extreme  NDrlh, 
and  lay  the  hill  on.  the  tahle  Judgtag  It  the 
less  evil,  In  their  qplnloo,  to  let  Omtlbrala 
come  hi  at  once,  and  the  Territorial  hills  go 

"  Yonra  tmly, 

"  Dah'l  'Weestbh." 

On  the  20th  of  July  Mr.  Webster 
™i  „  .„i„™...„i,:,  dispatcli  to  Mr.  Ha- 
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Wlien  Mr.  Webster  became  Secretary  of  State  under  Presi- 
dent Fillmore,  there  was  of  course  a  great  amonnt  of  unfiii- 
bhed  business  in  that  department ;  for  the  sudden  breaidng 
np  of  a  Cabinet  necessarily  leaves  a  very  different  state  of 
things  from  that  which  attends  the  close  of  an  Administration 
at  the  regular  periods.  The  account  of  the  foreign  and  the 
domestic  concerns  which  now  demanded  his  attention  must 
be  embraced  in  the  next  chapter. 

ven,  coMimnDicatinK   the  fact  that   the         ','^- J*"- ',=•! ''*?'S"*T."'" 'I'**!!"''^'^"^ 

Depariment  of  Stall  had  been  offered  to  ^'^1 R™"^"'^  "^  '"  »"'f™  "l"^"  ^'  ™'""' 

him,  and  that  he  had  accepted  it  .  .      .,         i 

'  While  ibis  volume  is  paaaing  thraugh 

[to  us.  HATBH.l  the  presB,  Mr.  Eetchum  writes  to  me  : 

IB  in  WaehliiEton  when  Mr.  Finniora 
■"-  ""-—*- "-^retaryofState,  In 

Isiegraphlc'dispaMIi  ftran  me  jeaterfM.    In  bis'io^'rBationTvdS'Ve,  he 'epolie  with 

the  momlns  [of  yBHterdw]  I  recalTed  your  ^^^  fcelinR  cf  bis  Tlh  of  Maroli  speech, 

'"""  ■"-  ^'  55f,,S?'\?il",i^,  ^L^  'T'"'*  Iwfl  bfiraght  npoB_him  aucii  an  amwrnl 

id  I  tboaffht  it  better  to  oeolde  of  ariUclem  notto  cay  Tltnperatlon  and  par- 

-Itb  are  pMaalns,  and  ae  the  i«„.utlon,efpeolBny  among  his  former  frlcnda 

.          badameedtSBtlmiKhthaTB  in  Hew  Bngland.and  psftlciilBrly  in  Masaa- 

le  to  Kihome  before decidingnhetlier  I  SiiKetta.    iBe  wag  mnai  aflteited;  It  was  in 

eO-  noTariliBieBs,  about  the  deist,  and  was  g    ^ ,  ,  j^j^™  rmriewad  ttat  whole  pco^ 

deitroug  Ihat.  If  POsaiWe  I  should  acMpt  at  ceedlnE-,  »nd  I  aoiemnh  aeeure  yon  that  all  is 

once.    He  behsTsd  in  the  most  handemne  HeM  Se«  ■— laving  hlaliand  on  lite  bieaot.    I 

maunet  in  all  reepeat; ;  and,  when  the  prop-  ^g  fleeply  Irapresstd  with  the  miinner,  aa 

er  thne  came,  sent  ma  word  bv  a  member  of  ^^^  ^g  ^i  malter,  of  aia  dooiaration ;  and 

the  Sflnatfl,  oflarlng  me  the  Department  of  ,t  ia  irapoaalhlo  for  me  to  torget  it." 

-  State,  and  deBlring  ma  to  come  lo  hiBbonse  "'"""i^"  '"                          « 

nt  once,  and  conifer  on  other  apuointmantt.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  e. 

letol^^^^'v^'^^m^ii^^^i^lr"'^-  'elter  written  by  President  Filiraore  to 

doM,  and  taliU  time  tbr  conaidemfian;  bat  the  author  of  thifl  wotlc  while  the  present 

he  ie  not  wanting  fnflrmness,  I  tbinli,  and  la  edition  vins  in  the  pre^  ; 
B  thorongh  Cc.neervaUve  Whig, 

"I  iS-er  did  any  thing  more  reluctantly  ■■BuEriH.,sq™»*,r!,iB'!i, 

than  tnfelne  the  olBco  wliich  I  hare  tak™.  .    .    .    "President  Taylor's  ilineas  waa 

From  the  time  of  (general  Taylor's  deatb  I  eo  hrief,  and  bis  daath  so  nueapected,  that  I 

eoppoaed  it  mijiht  he  olierBd,  and  pressed  was  isken  wholly  by  anrprise.    About  ten 

haiil  upon  me,  by  memhera  of  CongrosB.  Tlie  o'clock  at  night  I  received  a  lenueet  fnon  his 

t^ar  rendered  m;  Digbts  eleepleaa.    And,  the  OaMnet  to  ccime  to  the  ExecnSve  manalon, 

irath  is,  I  waa  so  mach  nrged  on  ail  bands  I  went,  and  fbnnd  tite  Cabinet  in  the  coancil- 

tbat  teUBtanoe  waa  oat  of  Uie  case,  escept  room.     They  informed  me  that  PreBldcnt 

open  the  gronude  wlilob  the  letters  received  Eaytor  was  dead,  and  Immediately  presented 

veaterdsy  removed.  their  re^gnaUons.    I  took  them,  aaylnjF  that 

"Theold  Oablnetqnlls  to-morrow, and  I  I  slioaid  not  look  at  ttiem  nntll  after  tbn 

suppose  the  new  will  be  oworn  in  on  Tnes-  ftmerH.    This!  did  to 

ithatii. .    .     .. 

I  (felt  constrained  to  accept  Ihe 

J  IB  reHigiiaiiuuo  vajthoagh  I  was  proBsed  hard  to 

ni»i  oi  oni  poiiuu.    ±  -wriLtt,  ui  euunsH,  to  refuse  tbem)  and  to  appmtit  a  new  Cabinet 

Governor  Bnggs,  and  siiall  look  with  Interest  that  ahoaJd  share  with  me  the  reBponslblUlr 

to  see  whom  ui  may  send.  Tonwillimlhion  of  Uie  course  T  had  determined  to  puisne, 

bsiuE  inllirmed  that  there  were  fom»  New-  Bnt  thiH  was  an  Important  morement  that 

Bogfind  Whigs  who  expressed  a  wiBb  lo  the  reqidred  more  time  than  I  bad  tor  oontidera- 

President  that  I  might  not  be  appointed,  aa  Uoa,  and  it  must  be  doiddad  by  me  alone: 

m;  appointment  would  appear  fo  he  an  ap-  bnt  I  coaclnded  at  once  to  offSr  the  office  of 

piiivalof  my  recent  course  in  Congress,  and  Secretary  of  State  to  Mr.  Clay  or  Ui,  Webster, 

of  courBe,  more  or  leas  of  a  censure  on  thdra.  m^.  Clay,  iioweyer,  called  noon  me,  and  rec- 

Bnt  yon  will  be  glad  lo  know  that  Mr.  Win-  ommended  Ui.  Webster.    This  relieved  me 

throp  acted  In  the  most  fiiendiy.  open,  and  from  all  embarrassment  on  that  polat,  and  I 

decidefl  manner.     He  behaved  like  a  man  tendered  him  the  office,  which,  after  a  little 

Ihronghont.  while,  he^accepted;  and  I  bad  bis  advice  in 

"Iftm,  dear  sir,  Tonrs  tmly,  making  the  othoE  saloctiouB.     But  two  or 

DiN'L  Wehster.  throe  ileclined  or  resigned,  and  this  caused 
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SECOND  PEKIOD  OF  SBEVIOB  IN  THE   DEPAETMENT  OF  STATE— -DOMES- 
TIC PEEILB  OF  THIS  ERA— PASSA&E  OF  THE  "  COMPEOMISE  MEAP 

IJEES  " ADJOUKKMENT   OF  CONGKEHS KECONCILIATION"  OF   MK. 

WEBSTER   wriH   MK.   DIOKINS  OK— VISIT  TO   MASSACHUBETl'S   ANP 

NEW   HAMPBHIEF STATE   OF   OPINION   IN  NEW   ENGLAHTJ COK- 

EEBPONDESCE    WITII  FRIENDS UNDERTAKES    TO   CONVINCE  THE 

WHOLE  OOUHTKY  OF  ITS  DUTT  IN  BEGAKD  TO  THE  LATE  SETTLE- 
MENT  EFFOSTS    AND    EXERTIONS SPCCESSFUL    KESCLTS    ABOUT 

TO    APPEAR PUBLIC    JOURNEY   THROUGn   NEW  TOEK VISIT   TO 

VIEOINIA  — DELIVEES    AN    ADDRESS    AT    THE    LAYING    OF    THE 

OOENBE-STONE  OF  THE  CAPITOL*  EXTENSION CHARACTER   OF    HIS 

DEVOTION    TO    THE    COHSTrrUTION — -DIPLOMATIC    AND    OFFICIAL 

DOTIEa    OP   THIS    PERIOD THE    HULSEMANN    LETTER— OENTEAL 

AMERICA,  THE    SHIP-CANAL,    AND    EELATI0N8    WITH    ENGLAND 

THE  TEHUANl'EPEC  RAILROAD,  AND  CONTROVERSIES  WITH  MEXICO 
BOUNDARIES  OF  TEXAS EXCESSES  AT  NEW  ORLEANS INTER- 
VENTION FOR   PEISONEES   TAKEN   IN  CUBA   AT  THE   TIME  OF  THE 

LOPEZ   EXPEDITION THE  CASE  OF  THRASHER,  AN  AMERICAN  CTI^ 

IZEN    CONVICTED    IN    CUBA    OF   TEEA80N    AGAINST   THE    SPANISH 

GOVERNMENT KOSSUTk's  DETENTION  IN  TURKEY,  AND  OFFEK  TO 

BRING  HIM  AMD  HIS  COMPANIONS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES SOCIAL 

GRIEVANCE  OF  A  FOEEIGN  MINISTIiK  IN  WASHINGTON. 

THE  second  period  of  Mr.  Webster's  service  in  the  Depai't- 
ment  of  State,  unlike  the  firat,  was  marked  by  do  extraor- 
dinary dangers  in  our  foreign  relations.  It  was  the  peril  to 
which  the  internal  peace  of  the  country  was  exposed,  that 
caused  the  anxiety  and  the  dread  of  labor  which  are  e 
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in  tlie  letters  quoted  toward  the  close  of  the  preceding  chapter. 
In  physical  strength,  he  was  not  the  man  he  was  sepen  years 
before.  But  the  power  of  labor,  which  a  great  intellect, 
aided  by  the  long  habit  of  endurance  and  self-devotion,  can 
give  over  a  failing  constitution,  was  still  possessed  by  him  in 
a  remarkable  degree.  The  demands  that  were  made  upon 
him  required  not  only  great  intellectual  but  great  moral 
exertion.  He  had  marked  out  a  path  for  the  country  and  for 
himself  that  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  put  fortli  all  the 
powers  of  mind  and  of  character  that  had  been  bestowed  upon 
him.  He  had  undertaken  to  convince  the  people  of  the  United 
States  that  now  was  the  time  to  settle  the  whole  of  the  political 
questions  relating  to  slavery  upon  a  permanent  basis,  which 
should  leave  that  institution  to  the  causes  that  were  to  work 
out  the  beneficent  results  of  gradual  emancipation,  without  put- 
ting the  authority  of  the  Constitution  to  the  test  of  encounter- 
ing an  attempt  to  dismember  the  Union.  The  great  principles 
on  which  he  rested  the  adjustment  measures  of  1850  consisted 
in  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  every  part  of  the  territory 
of  the  United  States  now  bad  impressed  upon  it  the  character 
of  free  or  of  slave  labor,  by  some  irrepealahle  enactment,  human 
or  divine,  which  neither  section  should  seek  to  disturb ;  that  in 
the  States  in  which  slavery  existed  by  the  acknowledged  admis- 
sions and  guaranties  of  the  Constitution,  it  was  beyond  the 
rightful  reach  of  the  people  of  the  other  States,  and  that  every 
requirement  of  the  Constitution  which  was  founded  on  this 
truth  must  be  obeyed  in  the  letter  and  in  the  spirit  of  its  pro- 
visions ;  and  that,  moreover,  in  the  interest  alike  of  peace, 
prudence,  and  safety,  there  must  he  no  further  efforts  to  open 
new  regions  for  the  extension  of  this  institution.  Slavery  was 
sure  to  die  everywhere  by  its  own  weakness,  as  fast  as  it  was 
for  the  interest  of  the  slave  and  of  humanity  that  it  should  be 
extinguished. 

This  great  policy,  which  assumed  that  a  new  point  of  depart- 
ure must  be  taken  by  the  people  of  this  country,  different  from 
that  on  which  the  respective  sections  had  lately  acted,  and  truly 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  and  purp<ffl^  of  the  Consti- 
tution, had  to  encounter  great  resistance.  In  the  North,  what- 
ever touching  the  new  measures  related  to  the  extradition  of 
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fugitive  slaves,  was  treated  as  if  Mr.  Webster  and  tliose  wlio 
concuiTed  with  him  had  voluntarily  undertaken  to  create  an 
obligation  to  make  the  extradition,  while  the  fact  that  it  was 
created  by  the  Constitution,  and  had  existed  for  more  than 
sixty  years,  was  overlooked.  An  agitated  and  angry  contro- 
versy about  the  method  of  proceeding  was  carried  on  by  those 
who  were  in  fact  unwilling  that  the  thing  should  be  done  at 
all,  by  any  method,  and  was  addressed  to  those  who  were  will- 
ing to  find  in  their  objections  to  the  mode  an  excuse  for  ob- 
structing tlie  end.  Nor  was  it  easy  to  convince  the  people  of 
the  North  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  applying  the  "  Wil- 
mot  Proviso  "  to  the  new  Territories,  when  the  passionate 
appeals  of  those  who  urged  it  fell  upon  the  ears  of  men  who 
longed  for  a  sectional  pofitieal  triumph  over  the  South,  as  a 
means  of  punishing  it  for  the  acquisition  of  territories  for  whose 
addition  to  the  Union  the  North  was  as  morally  responsible  as 
the  South,  In  the  South,  on  the  other  hand,  jealousy  and  fear 
lest  any  settlement  that  might  now  be  made  would  not  be 
carried  out  in  good  faith — a  jealousy  and  a  fear  that  were  but 
too  much  encouraged  by  what  was  taking  place  in  the  North — 
had  to  be  disarmed,  and  therefore  rendered  it  very  difficult  to 
cause  the  full  and  candid  acceptance,  as  a  finality,  of  the  prin- 
ciple that  further  efforts  to  defend  their  social  institutions  by 
extending  their  area  must  cease. 

But  to  the  great  task  of  bringing  the  people  of  the  country, 
into  harmony  with  the  Administration  of  President  Pillmore,  in 
support  of  the  proposed  measures,  and  to  the  great  labor  of  exe- 
cuting them  if  they  should  become  laws,  Mr,  Webster  now  de- 
voted all  his  energies.  There  was  no  small  danger,  however, 
that  the  Administration,  which  was  nece^arily  a  Whig  govern- 
ment, and  required  the  support  of  tlie  Whig  party,  would  fail 
to  receive  that  support  in  regard  to  this  great  pnblic  policy ; 
for  there  were  many  men  of  influence  in  that  party  who  openly 
opposed  and  denounced  the  proposed  settlement,  and  the  gen- 
eral tendencies  of  considerable  masses  of  its  members  in  the 
Northern  States  were  now  toward  an  extreme  sectional  spirit. 
Mr.  Webster,  while  he  meant,  if  possible,  to  hold  the  Whig 
party  together,  and  through  that  party  to  enable  Mr,  Fillmore 
to  carry  on  the  Government  upon  the  principles  of  the  adjust- 
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ment  now  pending  in  Congress,  determined  at  all  events  to 
convince  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  country,  of  whatever 
party,  that  tlieir  present  and  future  welfare  depended  upon  the 
acceptance  of  these  principles,  and  upon  a  firm  adherence  to 
them  thereafter. 

He  again  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  State  Department 
on  the  33d  of  July  (1850).  The  following  letters  disclose  the 
state  of  his  feelings,  and  the  com^e  of  the  adjustment  measures 
in  Congress,  and  some  of  the  causes  which  retarded  or  promoted 
their  final  adoption. 

[to  MS,   HAVES,] 

"  WiSHiMGTON,  July  as,  I860,  Fridaj,  Twelve  o'clock. 

"  Mt  dbak  Sib  :  I  thank  you  for  all  the  good  wishes  and  kind  eiprea- 
Biona  in  your  letter,  and  hope  that  mj  traasfer  to  tliia  poaition  may  be  ia 
some  measure  usefd  to  the  country. 

"  If  we  could  only  get  the  measure  now  pending  in  the  Senate  passed 
into  a  law,  we  should  have  a  glorious  prospect  before  us  indeed.  But  you 
Bee  how  decided  is  the  hostility  of  the  Massachnaetta  members.  With 
their  consent,  it  would  become  a  law  in  a  week.  If  it  fail,  wo  must  try 
something  else. 

"An  eminent  Northern  Senator  came  to  me  last  night,  to  know  what 
he  could  do  to  insure  the  passage  of  this  bill.  He  was  ready  to  do  any 
thing  but  to  vote  for  it.  Half  a  dozen  others  are  in  exactly  the  same  con- 
dition. They  became  committed  to  a  favorite  measure  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent before  liia  death.  All  that  holds  them  to  it  now  is  the  notion  of 
consistency.  I  was  not  without  hopes  last  night  that  the  bill  would  pass 
the  Senate. 


[TO 

"  W jsniBHToN,  August  7, 1850. 

"  My  deak  6ie  ;  I  received  your  letter  this  moimng.  I  do  most  fer- 
vently hope  that  Mr.  Fearing  will  come  to  Congress.'  We  need  him.  I 
am  tired  of  standing  up  here,  almost  alone  from  Massachusetts,  contend- 
ing for  practical  measures  absolutely  essential  to  the  good  of  the  country. 
All  must  see  that  it  cannot  but  be  disagreeable  to  me  to  struggle  day  afier 
day,  and  waste  my  health,  in  the  Senate  or  in  the  Department,  to  bring 
about  a  settlement  of  national  difficulties,  and  yet  have  no  Massachusetts 
following.    I  will  not  say  I  am  altogether  alone.    Mr,  Ashmun  is  acting  a 

'  The  Hon.  Albert  Fearing,  an  emi-  the  seat  in  Congress  made  vacant  bj 
nent  citizen  of  Boston,  was  mvieb  urged  the  transfer  of  Mr.  Winthrop  to  the  Sen- 
nt  thia  time  to  accept  a  nomination  for    ate. 
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very  proper  and  a  very  vigorous  part ;  I  rely  on  him  entirely.  And  I  tope 
that  a  better  feeling  is  beginaing  to  inspire  others  of  the  members ;  but 
there  has  not  been  one  of  them,  as  jet,  who  has  ventured  to  stand  up,  and 
aay  that  he  would  stand  by  me,  or  my  principle,  or  my  views  of  policy 
Tliis  is  disagreeable  and  mortifying ;  although,  instead  of  discouraging 
me,  it  only  puts  me  up  to  greater  efforts  to  maintain  myself,  and  to  defend 
my  powtion.  I  feel  that  something  has  been  accomplished  by  my  feeble 
efforts,  aided  or  unaided ;  and,  if  Massachusetts  should  leave  mo  alto- 
gether  without  Hueeor  or  Micouragement  from  her,  there  will  be  no  faint- 
ing in  my  heart,  no  slackening  of  my  exertions.  But  if  Mr.  Fearing  wo  uid 
come  here,  I  should  feel  that  I  had  a  friend  near  me,  free  and  indepen- 
dent, above  all  pledges  ^id  commitments,  and  having  a  single  eye  to  the 
great  good  of  the  country.  Coming  fresh  from  Boston,  since  these  great 
measures  have  been  under  discuwion,  he  would  have  great  weight,  and, 
with  Mr.  Ashmun's  assistance,  might  exercise  a  salutary  influence  with 
other  representatives.  He  will  be  able  to  speak  for  Boston ;  and  her  voice 
is  wont  to  be  respected. 

"  I  thank  you  for  the  kindness  expressed  in  other  parts  of  your  letter. 
1  am  busy  enough;  but  my  health  is  good,  and  I  hope  I  may  yet  live  to 
Bee  the  return  of  a  better  state  of  things, 

"  I  am,  dear  sir,  with  regard, 

"Always  truly  yourg, 

"  Danibii  Webstbk." 


[T< 

■'  WiSHisuTox,  Atli/usi  10.  letHl 

"  Mr  DEAR  Silt :  So  many  things  have  occupied  my  attention  of  late, 
that  I  have  neglected  those  I  love  most,  and  am  most  indebted  to,  I  have 
no  other  apology  to  offer  for  suffering  your  letier  to  remain  so  long  un- 
answered. 

"  The  Cabinet  is  not  yet  full,  but  will  be  if  Mr.  McKennan  accepts  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  They  are  all  sound  men,  of  fair  and  upright 
character,  sober  minds,  and  national  views.  The  President  himself  is  a 
man  of  sagacity,  entire  fairness,  and  a  good  deal  of  vigor. 

"  There  is  yet  to  be  a  warm  contest  in  the  House  of  Bepreaentatives, 
extremes  cooperating  as  usual.  The  Southern  gentlemen,  in  number  about 
forty,  had  a  meeting  last  night.  They  resolved  to  resist,  and  try  to  amend 
tht  bill  tor  the  settlement  of  the  Texan  boundary,  but  not  to  make  any 
faetioufl  opposition  bv  calling  ayes  and  noes,  etc.  It  is  probable  the  bill 
will  pass  the  House  is  it  went  from  the  Senate. 

'  It  la  hoped  the  California  Bill  will  get  through  the  Senate  on 
Monday 

4.11  Southim  men  of  intelligence  and  fairness  admire  your  pamphlet ; 
end  they  intend  in  i  quiet  way,  to  give  it  extensive  circulation.  The 
most  ie'irned    md  ic  pectable  clergymen,  this  way,  all  say  the  scriptural 
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arguQient  is  unanswerable.  Mr.  Badger,  who  is  learned  and  discerning  ia 
BUCh  things,  particularly  admires  it.  I  shall  join  very  cordially  in  an 
attempt  to  spread  its  intuence  and  uaefnlneBS.  No  matter  ivlio  or  how 
many  attacli;  you,  if  they  will  only  quote  you  fairly,  you  have  nothing  to 
fear.  But  some  periodicals,  calling  themselves  religious,  have  an  aboraina- 
ble  habit  of  misrepresenting  an  adTersary's  statements  and  arguments.  I 
am  rather  ashamed  of  my  change  of  position.'  I  fear  I  have  coma  from 
home  ;  but  here  1  am,  and  shall  do  aa  well  as  I  can. 

"I  have  great  occasion  to  be  thankful  for  excellcut  health. 
"  ■£  ours,  with  affectionate  regard, 

"  D.  Webstee," 

"  WiSBiHflTos,  Awei^  16,  lesa 

"  Ms  DBAK  SiE :  I  send  you  a  fair  copy  of  my  last  speech,  which,  put 
into  the  language  of  mercantile  correspondence,  would  be,  '  I  wait  npon 
yon  with  the  tenor  of  my  last  respects,'  My  last  speech  !  certainly  the  last 
in  Congress,  and  not  likely  to  be  followed  by  any  considerable  efforts  of 
the  same  sort  anywhere  else.  No  hearts  will  break  at  this  prospect  of  .the 
future. 

"  You  will  see  that  the  Senate  is  getting  ahead,  but  I  am  full  of  fears 
of  the  Honse.  The  vote  will  be  close,  I  am  told,  on  tlie  Tesan  Bill ;  and, 
if  that  be  lost,  we  are  thrown  back  into  trouble  again.  Mr.  Mann,  Mr. 
Fowler,  from  the  Old  Colony,  and  John  Otis,  of  Maine,  all  chosen  by  the 
Whigs,  are  expected  to  vote  against  the  bill.  Their  votes  for  it  would 
save  it. 

"  I  am  exceedingly  gratified  by  BIr.  Eliot's  nomination.'  Nothing 
coald  be  better.  I  hope  you  will  all  leave  your  country  places,  to  go  to 
town,  to  give  him  your  votes. 

"  Mr,  McKennan,  who  is  proposed  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  arrived 
last  night ;  and  he,  and  Mr,  Conrad,  as  Secretary  of  War,  will  be  nomi- 
nated to-day.  The  table  will  then  be  full. '  The  members  are  agreeable 
gentlemen,  and  I  foresee  no  schisms  or  dissensions. 

The  President  is  a  good-tempered,  cautious,  inteDigent  man,  with 
whom  it  is  pleasant  to  transact  business.  He  is  very  diligent,  and  what 
he  does  not  know  he  quickly  learns.  More  than  all,  he  has  read  the 
Scriptures,  and  knows  upon  what  authority  it  is  said,  '  be  not  puffed  up.' 

"  Mrs.  Webster  has  gone  to  her  sister's,  near  New  York.  Mr,  Curtis 
and  myself  are  chums  in  this,  the  '  vine  cottage,'  We  propose  to  roinain 
here.    Neither  Mrs.  Webster  nor  myself  iuclinea  to  take  the  trouble  of  a 

'  His  transfer  to  tlie  Departmeiit  of  Senate  by  appointment  of  the  Governor, 

State.  aa  the  snocessor  of  Mr.  WobsttT,  after 

'  The  Hon.  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  nominated  the   latter  became  Secretary  of  State, 

to  succeed  Mr.  Winthrop  aa  repreaenta-  For  the  circumstances  and  importance 

tive  in  Congress  for  the  Boston  district,  of  Mr.  Eliot's  elootioii,  ace  the  lettera 

Mr.  Winthrop  havii^  beeaplacedln  the  post,  pp.  *72,  474. 
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large  establishmeiit.  Our  landlord  says  he  will  put  up  a  little  aJjunot 
one-story  building,  after  the  WasMngtoa  fashion,  for  a  dining-room,  and, 
witli  that  superadded  elegance,  we  shall  haye,  as  fat  as  a  house  is  con- 
cerned, ail  that  little  which  man  wants  here  below.  Nor  shall  we  want 
that  little  long,' 

"  I  think  of  you  and  Mrs.  Ticknor,  and  the  daughters,  eoostantlj.  As 
for  jourself,  I  need  not  say — I  could  not  say,  if  I  would — how  much  my 
attachment  to  jou  has  been  inoi'eased,  by  the  affectionate  kindness,  as  well 
as  the  ability,  with  which  you  have  upheld  me,  and  my  name  and  fame, 
through  recent  events.  May  God  preserve  and  bless  you,  and  yours  1 
"  Dasiel  Webstbe. 

"Mr.  Ticknor." 

[to  mk.  Habvet,] 

"  Tuesday,  Two  o'clock,  SepiOTiCer  JO,  18B0. 

"  My  sbak  Sir  ;  You  have  heard  how  all  thin^  have  gone,  so  far.  I 
confess  1  feel  relieved.  Since  the  7th  of  March,  there  has  not  been  an  hour 
in  which  I  have  not  felt  a  '  crushing '  weight  of  anxiety  and  responsibility. 
I  have  gone  to  sleep  at  night,  and  waked  in  the  morning,  with  the  same 
feeling  of  eating  care.  And  1  have  sat  down  to  no  breakfest  or  dinner  to 
which  I  have  brought  an  unconcerned  and  easy  mind.  It  Is  over.  My 
part  is  acted,  and  I  am  satisfied.  The  rest  I  leave  to  stronger  bodies  and 
fresher  minds.  My  annual  cold  is  now  heavy  upon  me,  weakening  my 
body  and  depressing  my  spirits.  It  has  yet  a  fortnight  to  ran ;  and  per- 
haps will  sink  me  lower  than  it  did  when  strong  excitement  enabled  me 
to  withstand  it.  I  have  lost  a  good  deal  of  flesh,  and  you  will  think  me 
thin  and  haggard.  I  have  had  little  sleep,  not  four  hours  a  night,  on  an 
average,  for  the  whole  six  months.  Now  I  mean  to  grow  stupid  and  lazy, 
and,  if  I  can  get  rid  of  my  catarrh,  to  eat  and  drink  like  an  alderman. 

"  It  is  a  day  of  rejoicing  here,  such  as  I  never  witnessed.  The  face  of 
every  thing  seems  changed.  You  would  suppose  nobody  had  ever  thought 
of  disunion.     All  say  they  always  meant  to  stand  by  the  Union  to  the 

"Boston,  ever  true  and  glorioos  Boston,  has  helped  ua  immensely. 
Mr.  Eliot's  triumphant  election  awakened  entirely  new  hopes.  Up  to  that 
period,  they  had  no  hopes  of  the  North.  I  never  knew  an  election,  by  its 
mere  character  of  an  election,  on  certain  principles,  produce  half  so  much 
effect.  He  is  quite  a  lion  here.  He  is  decided,  straightforward,  without 
any  shadow  of  turning.  It  ran  through  the  whole  city,  on  Friday  after 
the  main  vote  had  been  taken,  that  Mr.  Eliot  said :  '  Now  wo  have  trodden 
Satan  under  our  feet.'  I  mention  this,  only  to  show  with  how  much  eager- 
ness every  thing  ia  listened  to,  that  a  sound  Northern  man  says  against 
abolitionism  and  all  the  other  'isms.' 
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"Pray  remember  me  to  Mr.  T.  B.  Curtis,  Mr.  Mills,  Mr.  Haven,  and 
other  friends,  Tliere  is  a  host  of  tliem,  I  shall  never  cease  to  love.  Boa- 
ton  forever. 

"My  eyes  allow  me  to  write  only  about  one  hour  a  day, 

"I  hope  to  see  the  State-House  and  the  '  Common,'  and  tlie  steeple  on 
the  old  South,  two  days  after  Congress  adjonrna. 

"Among  otliei's,  remember  me  kindly  to  Fearing. 
"Tours  truly, 

"Damibl  Websteb. 

"  P,  S. — I  look  to  hear  from  you  to-morrow  morning." 

[to  mh,  haven.] 

{FHvate.) 

'•  WisaniOTOH,  SqiCaitber  IS,  JBBO. 

"  Mt  DEA.K  Sifi ;  T  use  tlio  confidential  hand  of  another  to  write  yoii  a 
short  letter,  my  eyes  holding  out  only  to  perform  a  small  part  of  the  duty 
expected  from  them  every  day.  I  am  in  the  midst  of  my  periodica! 
catarrh,  or  '  hay  fever,'  or  whatever  you  please  to  call  it,  but  which  yon 
know  all  about.  I  read  nothing,  and  hardly  write  any  thing  bnt  signa- 
tures, The  disease  is  depressing  an  d  discouraging.  1  know  that  there  is 
no  remedy  for  it,  and  that  it  must  have  its  course.  It  produces  ISss  of 
appetite  and  great  prosti-ation  of  strength,  but,  siace  the  event  of  last  week 
terminated,  I  have  some  little  time  for  rest,  and,  shutting  myself  up  very 
much,  I  keep  as  qniet  as  I  can. 

"My  dear  sir,  1  tliink  the  comitry  has  had  a  providential  escape  froni 
very  considerable  dangers.  I  was  not  aware  of  the  whole  extent  of  the 
embarrassment  likely  to  arwe  tUl  I  came  here,  last  December,  and  had 
opportunities  of  conversation  with  General  Taylor,  and  the  gentlemen  of 
his  Administration.  General  Taylor  was  an  honest  and  truly  patriotic 
man ;  !>ut  he  had  enough  of  that  quality,  which,  when  a  man  is  r^ht,  we 
call  firmness,  and  when  he  is  wrong,  we  denominate  obstinacy.  What  has 
been  called  the  President's  plan,  was  simply  this ;  to  wit,  to  admit  Oalifoi^ 
nia  under  her  free  constitution,  and  to  let  the  Territories  alone  together, 
until  they  could  come  in  as  States.  This  policy,  as  it  was  thought,  would 
avoid  all  discussion  and  all  voting  on  the  question  of  the  '  Wilmot  Pro- 
viso,' All  that  matter,  it  was  supposed,  might  be  thus  postponed,  and  the 
slavery  questions  staved  off.  The  objection  to  this  plan  was  the  same  as 
that  to  poor  King  Lear's  idea  of  shoeing  a  company  of  horse  in  felt,  and 
stealing  upon  his  enemies.  It  was  Hatly  impossible ;  that's  all.  But  the 
purpose  was  settled  and  decided.  General  Taylor  told  me,  in  the  last  con- 
versation I  had  with  him,  that  he  preferred  that  California  should  not 
come  in  at  all,  i-alfaer  than  that  she  should  come  in  bringing  the  Territo- 
ries on  her  back.  And,  if  he  had  lived,  it  might  have  been  doubtful 
whether  any  general  settlement  would  have  been  made.  He  was  a  soldier, 
and  had  a  little  fetncy,  I  am  afraid,  to  see  how  easily  any  military  move- 
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meat  by  Texas  could  licive  been  put  down.  His  motto  was,  '  Vi  et  armis ! " 
He  bad  a  soldier's  foresight,  and  saw  quite  clearly  what  would  be  tbe  re- 
sult if  Tesau  militia  should  march  into  H"ew  Mexico,  and  there  be  met  by 
troops  of  the  regular  army  of  the  United  States.  But  that  he  had  a  etates- 
man's  foresight,  and  foresaw  what  consequences  might  happen  in  the 
existing  state  of  men's  opinions  and  feelings,  if  blood  should  be  shed  in  a 
contest  between  the  United  States  and  one  of  the  Southern  States,  is  more 
than  I  am  ready  to  affirm.  Tet,  long  before  his  death,  and  in  the  face  of 
that  observation  which  he  made  to  me,  as  already  stated,  I  made  up  my 
jnind  to  risk  myself  on  a  proposition  for  a  general  pacification.  I  resolved 
to  push  luy  flkiif  from  the  sliore  alone,  considering  that,  in  that  case,  if 
hf  ddh  w  db  but  one  life  lost^  Our  friend  Harvey  hap- 
p  h  w  h  him  and  Mr.  Edward  Curtis  I  held  a  little 

b  g  jef        he  speech.    What  followed  is  known.    Most 

p  h        h     gh  mpossible  that  I  should  maintain  myself,  and 

b  d     They  wished,  and  hoped,  and  prayed,  but 

fea    p  d      Vh  n  I  TV  n    to  Boston  soon  afterward,  and  was  kindly 

ec  d  xnJ  m  im  d  h  I  should  take  no  march  backward,  they  felt  a 
li  ra    d     B  it  was  not  until  Mr.  Eliot's  election  that 

h      was  nfid  n   a.        nee  here  that  I  was  not  a  dead  man. 

It  would  be  of  httle  consequence,  mj  dear  sir,  if  I  could  only  saj  that 
Boston  saved  me,  but  I  can  say  with  all  sincerity,  and  with  the  fullest  con- 
viction of  its  truth,  that  Boston  saved  the  country.  From  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Government,  no  such  consequences  bave  attended  any  single 
election  as  those  that  flowed  from  Mr.  Eliot's  election.  That  election  was 
a  clear  and  convincing  proof  that  there  was  breaking  out  a  new  fountain  of 
brilliant  light  in  the  East,  and  men  imbibed  hopes  in  which  they  had  never 
before  indulged.  At  this  moment  it  is  true  that  Mr.  Eliot  is  the  greatest 
lion  that  exhibits  himself  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  Ho  is  considered  the 
impersonation  of  Boston ;  ever-intelligent,  ever-patriotic,  ever-glorious  Bos- 
ton ;  and,  whatever  prejudices  may  have  existed  in  the  minds  of  honorable 
Southern  men  against  om'  good  city,  they  are  now  all  sunk  and  lost  for- 
ever in  their  admiration  of  her  nationality  of  spirit. 

"  But  I  must  stop  here.  There  is  much  else  that  I  could  say,  and  may 
say  hereafter,  of  the  importance  of  the  crisis  through  which  we  have 
pa^ed.  I  am  not  yet  free  from  tbe  excitement  it  has  produced.  I  am  like 
one  who  has  been  sea-sick,  and  has  got  to  bed.  My  bed  rolls  and  tosses 
by  the  billows  of  the  sea  over  which  I  have  passed. 

"My  dear  sir,  this  is  for  your  own  eye.  Yon  are  much  younger  than 
I  am,  and  hereafter  possibly  you  may  recur  to  this  hastily-dictated  letter, 
not  without  interest.  If  yon  think  it  worth  reading,  you  may  show  it  to 
T.  B.  Curtis,  Mills,  Fearing,  Harvey,  etc.  It  is  but  half  an  hour's  gos- 
sip, when  I  can  do  nothing  but  talk,  and  dictate  to  a  confidential  clerk, 
"  Tours,  always  truly, 

"  Dah'l  Wbbsteb." 
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[TO  MB.  HARVEY.] 

"  WASHiBflTOB,  D.  C,  Septsmbsr  13, 1850. 

"  Mt  deak  Sfr  :  I  have  read  to-day  your  exceedingly  kind  letter  of 
the  lltli  instant.  Tour  heart  is  full  of  joy,  at  recent  occuiTencea,  and 
your  Mends  are  apt  to  imbibe  your  own  enthusiasm.  I  see  yon  have  a 
good  deal  ff  rejoicing  in  Boston,  and  I  am  heartily  glad  of  it.  Nothing 
haa  occurred  rince  I  wrote  you  last,  except  the  passage  of  the  Fugitive  Blave 
Bill  through  the  House  of  Representativea.  I  am  afraid  it  is  too  late  to 
do  any  thing  with  the  tarifF,  except  to  make  preparation  for  aetion  at  the 
commencement  of  the  next  session,  now  only  a  month  and  a  half  off.  I 
am  considering,  however,  whether  some  decided  expression  of  opinion,  by 
the  House  of  Beprfaentativcs,  might  not  be  obtained,  and  be  useful ;  it  is 
a  subject  upon  which  I  hava  been  occupied  with  friends  all  day.  ^Possibly, 
something  stronger  than  a  mere  expression  of  opinion  may  be  produced. 
There  are  several  gentlemen  here,  interested  in  that  subject,  principally 
from  Pennsylvania, 

"  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  the  Boston  friends  who  you  say  are  coming.  I 
wish  you  would  come  witb.  tl 


[to   MB.    HA,RV]5Y.] 

"  WiSniBGTOK,  Moi 

"My  dear  Sib  ;  Tour  two  very  gratitying  letters  were  received  this 
morning.  It  is  my  purpose  to  remain  here  till  Congrras  adjourns,  and 
theuj  so  soon  as  the  cars  shall  be  a  little  cleared  of  the  crowd,  to  go  North, 
I  shall  be  content  that  the  people  of  Boston  dispose  of  me  just  as  they  see 
fit^  They  have  been  accustomed  to  do  that,  and,  as  they  have  always 
treated  me  much  better  than  I  deserved,  I  shall  not  now  oppose  any  of 
their  wishes. 

"  You  will  all  know  when  I  shall  be  coming  along.  Of  course,  Mr, 
Eliot  must  be  invited  to  any  proceedings  intended  to  be  complimentary  to 
me.    He  has  acted  a  noble  pact,  and  deserves  al\  commendation. 

"  The  weather  is  so  cool,  I  write  a  few  lines  with  my  own  hand  this 
morning,  but  must  not  tax  my  eyes  too  far. 

"  Tours,  always  truly, 

"  Dab'l  Webster. 

"P,  S. — Thursday  morning.  This  should  have  been  sent  three  days 
ago,  but  it  got  mislaid.    No  great  news  here  to-day. 

is  working  along,  and  I  hope  will  get  through  by  the  30th," 

"  SsptenAer  27,  IB30,  Taesdaj  MorniDg,  Sovcn  o'dock. 

EAK  SiK :  There  is  no  chance  of  doing  any  thing  for  the  tarifij 
1,  for  want  of  time,  and  from  the  crowded  state  of  business  io 
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Congresa,  If  we  had  thrco  or  four  of  those  precioua  weeks  which  were 
epent  m  making  speeches  on  the  '  Wilmot  Proviso,'  the  revenue  of  the 
country  might  be  settled,  I  thick,  on  a  satisfactory  foundation.  There  is 
a  clear  majority  in  the  House  of  Eeprescntatives  in  favor  of  a  reform  in 
the  tariff  of  duties,  although  some  Southern  "Whigs  feel  verj  angry,  Three 
of  the  North  Carolina  members,  for  instance,  good  men  and  good  "Whigs, 
were  found  hanging  off.  I  was  asked  to  speak  to  them,  or  cause  them  to 
be  spoken  to.  They  said  that  the  Northern  members,  Whigs  and  all,  had 
clone  little  else  for  sis  months  than  assail  their  rights,  their  property,  and 
their  feelings,  as  Southern  men,  and  now  those  Northern  men  might  take 
care  of  their  own  interests.  These  gentlemen,  however,  will  come  into 
their  places  in  the  ranks,  after  a  little  eooliag  and  reflection, 

"I  hope  the  important  measures,  such  as  the  appropriation  bills,  may 
get  through  to-day  and  to-morrow,  yet  I  am  afraid  of  some  mishap.  Such 
a  mass  of  unfinished  things  never  existed  before,  at  bo  late  a  moment  of  the 


"  It  is  a  great  misfortune  that  Mr.  Ashmun  should  leave  ( 
The  Whigs  in  the  House  of  Representatives  need  a  leader,  and,  if  he  could 
stay,  he  would  be  that  leader  by  general  consent.  He  is  sound,  true,  able, 
quick  in  his  perceptions,  and  highly  popular,  I  hardly  know  how  hia 
place  could  be  filled.  At  the  other  end  of  the  avenue  things  go  on  very 
smoothly.  There  is  entire  confidence  and  good-will  between  the  President 
and  all  those  about  him.  Mistakes  will  be  made,  no  doubt,  but  nothing 
will  be  done  rashly,  and  no  step  is  likely  to  be  taken  which  shall  endanger 
the  peace  of  the  country,  or  embarrass  the  general  business  either  of  the 
Government  or  the  country. 

"  Borne  day  next  week  I  hope  to  set  cut  for  the  North.  I  never  wanted 
to  see  home  more.  My  catarrh  is  going  off,  or  else  ia  having  a  long  inter- 
mission ;  and,  for  whichever  it  may  be,  I  am  truly  thankful. 

"  I  pray  to  bo  remembered  moat  kindly  to  Mrs.  Haven  and  your  daugh- 
ters. Tom's,  always  truly, 

"  Dasl.  ■Webster," 

The  "  Oompi'omise  Measures,"  as  tliey  were  called,  were 
finally  passed  "bj  Congress  before  its  adjournment,  which  took 
place  on  the  30th  of  Septemher.  They  consisted  of  an  Act  to 
admit  California  as  a  State  with  lis  "  free  "  constitution,  and 
with  certain  defined  boundaries ;  an  Act  for  the  organization 
of  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Utah,  without  any  re- 
striction against  or  declaration  in  favor  of  slavery  ;  an  Act  to 
fix  the  boundary  of  Texas ;  a  now  Act  for  the  extradition  of 
fugitive  slaves ;  and  an  Act  excluding  the  slave-trade  from 
the  District  of  Columbia.  These  meastires  all  received  the 
approval  of  President  Fillmore ;  and  it  was  now  in  the  power 
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of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  treat  them  as  a  final  settle- 
ment of  all  questions  relating  to  slavery,  on  which  there  could 
be  any  action  of  Congress,  under  the  Constitution.  Whether 
they  should  be  so  acceptecl,  and  so  regarded  in  the  future,  be- 
came during  the  residue  of  Mr.  Webster's  life,  and  for  some 
time  afterward,  the  most  important  public  question  in  the  in- 
ternal politics  of  this  country. 

Before  leaving  Washington,  in  the  autumn,  he  desired  to 
put  an  end  to  the  personal  estrangement  which  had  existed 
between  Mr.  Dickinson  and  himself,  since  the  discnasion  in  tha 
Senate  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  a  former  chapter  of  this 
work.'  He  therefore  addressed  to  Mr.  Dickinson  the  following 
letter,  and  received  from  him  a  reply,  which  I  subjoin  : 

■'  WiSmnaioB,  Seplejnitr  OT,  1850. 

"My  dear  Sie:  Our  companionship  in  the  Senate  is  dissolved.  After 
thia  long  and  most  important  session,  yim  are  about  to  return  to  your 
home ;  and  I  shall  try  to  find  leisure  to  visit  mine,  I  hope  we  may  meet 
each  other  again  two  months  hence,  for  the  discharge  of  our  duties,  in  our 
respective  stations  in  the  Govemment.  But  life  is  uncertain;  and  I  have 
aot  felt  willing  to  take  leave  of  you  without  placing  in  your  hands  a  note, 
containing  a  few  words  which  I  wish  to  say  to  you. 

"  In  the  earlier  part  of  our  acquaintance,  my  dear  air,  occOrrences  took 
place,  which  I  remember  with  constantly-inoreaang  regret  had  pain ;  be- 
cause, the  more  I  have  known  of  you,  the  greater  have  been  my  esteem  for 
your  character  and  my  respect  for  your  talents.  But  it  is  your  noble, 
able,  manly,  and  patriotic  conduct,  in  support  of  the  great  meaauroa  of 
this  session,  which  has  entirely  won  my  heart,  and  secured  my  highest 
regard.  I  hope  you  may  live  long  to  serve  your  country ;  but  I  do  not 
think  you  are  ever  likely  to  see  a  crisis  in  which  you  may  be  able  to  do 
80  much,  either  for  your  own  distinction  or  the  public  good,  Yoti  hava 
stood  where  others  have  fallen  ;  yon  have  advanced,  with  firm  and  manly 
step,  where  others  have  wavered,  faltered,  and  fallen  back;  and,  for  one,  I 
desire  to  thank  you,  and  to  commend  vour  oondact,  out  of  the  fulness  of 
an  honest  heart. 

"  Thia  letter  needs  no  reply ;  it  is,  I  am  aware,  of  very  little  value ;  but 
I  have  thought  jou  might  be  willing  to  receive  it,  and,  perhaps,  to  leave 
it  where  it  would  bo  seen  by  those  who  shall  come  after  you,  I  pray  you, 
when  you  reach  yonr  own  thri^hold,  to  remember  me  most  kindly  to  yoiir 
wife  and  daughter.  I  remain,  my  dear  sir,  with  the  truest  esteem,  your 
Mend  and  obedient  servant,  ,,_  -nr  i, 

'  Ante,  Chiip.  issii.,  p.  262,  el  sej. 
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{Private.) 

"  Mt  dbak  8ie  :  I  perused  and  rcperuaed  the  beautiful  note  which  you 
placed  in  my  hands,  as  I  was  about  leaTiag  Washington,  with  deeper  emo- 
tion than  I  hare  ever  experienced,  except  under  some  domestic  vicissitucie. 

"  Since  I  learned  the  noble  and  generous  qualities  of  your  nature,  the 
unfortunate  occurrence  in  our  early  acquaintance,  to  which  you  refer,  has 
caused  me  many  momenta  of  painful  regret,  and  your  confiding  commu- 
nication  has  furnished  a  powerful  illustration  of  the  truth,  that  'to  err  ia 
human — to  forgive  is  divine.'  Numerous  and  valued  are  the  testimonials 
of  confidence  and  regard  which  a  somewhat  esteaded  acquaintance  and 
lengthened  public  service  have  gathered  around  me,  but,  among  them  all, 
there  is  none  to  which  my  heart  clings  so  fondly  as  this.  I  have  presented 
it  to  my  family  and  friends  as  the  proudest  passage  in  the  history  of  an 
eventful  life,  and  shall  transmit  it  to  my  posterity  as  a  sacred  and  cher- 
ished memento  of  friendship.  I  thank  Heaven  that  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot 
to  be  associated  with  yourself  and  others,  in  reaisting  the  mad  current  of 
disunion  which  tlireatened  to  overwhelm  us  ,■  and  llie  recollection  that  my 
course,  upon  a  question  so  momentous,  has  received  the  approbation  of 
the  moat  distinguished  American  statesman,  has  more  than  satisfied  my 
ambition.  Believe  me,  my  dear  sir,  that  of  all  the  patriots  who  came  for- 
ward in  the  evil  day  of  their  country,  there  was  no  voice  so  potential  as 
jour  own.  Others  could  buffet  the  dark  and  angry  waves,  but  it  was  your 
strong  arm  that  could  roll  them  back  from  the  holy  citadel. 

"May  that  beneficent  Being  who  holds  the  destiny  of  men.  and  nations 
long  spare  you  to  the  public  service,  and  may  your  vision  never  rest  upon 
the  disjointed  fragments  of  a.convulsed  and  ruined  confederacy  I 

"1  pray  you  to  accept  and  to  present  to  Mrs.  Webster  the  kind  remem 
brances  of  myself  and  family,  and  to  believe  me  truly  yours, 

"D.  S.Dickinson.'" 


Jfr.  Webster  arrived  in  Boston  on  the  7th  of  Octoher,  and 
on  the  9th  he  went  to  Marehfield,  quite  ill  from  the  effecta  of 
his  catarrh,  which  in  its  last  stages  assumed  the  form  of  an 
asthmatic  cough.  But  he  was  ohligod,  notwithstanding,  to 
receive  and  entertain  the  Turkish  commissioner,  Amin  Bey. 
Writing  to  President  Fillmore  on  the  14th,  he  said  of  political 
affaire  and  opinions  in  Kew  England : 

'  Mr.  Dickinson snrviTed Mr.  Webster  was  indeed  "proud"  of  this  letter  of 

fop  a  period  of  fourteen  years.     He  died  Mr.  Webster's.     He  caused  it  to  ha  Hth- 

intlieeityof  New  York, AprilI2, 18B6,at  ographed,    and    was    in    tlie    habit,    for 

tlie  age  of  sistj-five,  while  filling  the  office  many  years,  of  presenting  copies  of  it 

nf  United  States  Dieliiot  Attorney.     Ho  to  his  friends  and  acquaintances. 
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"  All  true  Wliiga  are  not  only  satisfied,  but  gratified  wHh  every  thing 
done  Tjj  you,  since  the  commeDCement  of  your  Administration.  Indeed,  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  account  for  that  want  of  confidence  which  appears  to  have 
prevailed.  A  gentleman  of  discernment  said  to  me  in  Boston,  that,  within 
a  week  after  you  had  taken  the  chair,  men  met  together,  and,  without 
saying  a  word,  Buflicicntly  manifested  to  one  another  that,  in  their  judg- 
ment, a  highly  important  and  conservative  change  had  taken  pla«e.  The 
respectable  portion  of  the  Democratic  party  incline  to  treat  the  Administra- 
tion with  respect." 

The  acquiescence,  however,  among  the  "Whigs  of  New  Eng- 
land, in  the  course  of  policy  which  had  now  become  the  policy 
of  Mr.  Fillmore's  Administration,  was  far  from  being  universal. 
An  active  and  violent  agitation  was  still  kept  up,  the  principal 
topics  of  which  were  Mr.  Webster's  treatment  of  the  "  Wilmot 
Proviso,"  Mr.  "Webster's  conduct  in  regard  to  Texas,  Mr.  Web- 
ster's support  of  the  new  ^Fugitive  Slave  Law,  and  Mr.  Web- 
ster's general  apostasy  from  "  the  cause  of  fi'eedom."  Opinion 
became  divided  and  the  result  uncertain.  On  one  side,  includ- 
ing nearly  the  whole  of  the  Democratic  party  and  perhaps  a 
moiety  of  the  Whigs,  were  those  who  saw  no  inconsistencies 
between  Mr.  Webster's  prtaent  position  and  any  of  his  past 
sentiments  or  acts,  who  were  grateful  to  him  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  encountered  the  obloquy  that  followed  liis  efforts  to 
preserve  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  Union,  and  who  looked 
upon  his  conduct  throughout  this  trying  period  as  the  chief 
glory  of  bis  life.  On  the  other  side,  there  were  those  who  could 
not,  or  would  not,  see  in  it  any  thing  but  a  lamentable  defec- 
tion from  his  own  principles,  in  pursuit  of  Southern  popular 
favor,  including  those  who  bad  motives  of  their  own  for  incul- 
cating and  extending  this  feeling  in  regard  to  him.  This  agita- 
tion against  the  Compromise  Measures  and  against  Mr.  Web- 
ster's support  of  them,  so  far  aa  it  was  yielded  to  by  the  WMga, 
was  destined  to  cause  their  overthrow  as  a  national  party,  and 
to  place  the  power  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  hands  of 
their  opponents ;  for  the  sequel  will  show  that  a  majority  of 
the  nation,  influenced  in  a  large  degree  by  Mr.  Webster's  ap- 
peals to  them,  were  about  to  recognize  the  settlement  of  1850  as 
a  final  one.  Happy  would  it  have  been  for  us,  if,  after  its  prin- 
ciples had  been  fairly  accepted  by  the  popular  will  of  the  na- 
tion, they  had  never  been  disturbed. 
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The  following  selections  are  made  from  Mr.  "Webster's  cor- 
respondenee  during  the  period  of  his  absence  from  "Washington 
this  autumn. 

[to  phesidbst  fillmobb.] 

•■Ootoier  8,185a 

"  My  DBiB  SiK :  I  havo  directed  the  proper  clerk  to  send  jou  a  copy 
of  the  letter  of  Mr.  Hiilsemann,  received  yesterday.  We  shall  ha¥e  a  quar- 
rel with  Austria.  I  have  foreseen  it  for  some  time.  As  you  have  leisure, 
I  pray  you  to  reflect  on  the  subject,  so  that  we  may  decide,  on  my  return, 
iij  what  form  we  shall  manifest  our  opinion  of  this  letter. 
"  Tours  truly, 

"Dah'l  Wbbstek." 

'■  BosTOH,  October  19, 1350,  Sunday  Morning. 

"  Mt  dbak  Feiehd  ;  Tou  are  exceedingly  kind  to  write  to  me,  so  fre- 
quently, whUe  I  am  so  unable  to  make  you  any  suitable  return.  My  health 
has  been  miserable  ever  since  I  arrived  in  Boston,  I  have  been  at  Marsh- 
field,  and  hardly  able  to  drive  round  the  farm  more  than,  twice.  My  eyo3 
are  well,  and  my  head  pretty  clear;  but  &  sort  of  asthma  remains,  with 
spells  of  coughing,  and  I  am  weak  and  reduced,  I  stay  liere  to-day  and 
to-mon'ow,  and  intend  to  go  to  Kew  Hampshire  on  Monday  morning, 
alone,  to  try  the  air  of  tlie  mountains ;  and  there  to  remain  till  I  am  better, 
or  worse.    I  found  Mr,  Curtis  here  last  evening. 

"  Be  pleased  to  make  my  regards  to  Colonel  Webb.  I  should  be  glad 
to  see  hira,  but  at  present  I  am  fit  to  see  nobody,  I  will  write  you  frora 
over  the  first  fire  of  chips. 

"Tonrs  ever,  sick  or  well, 

"  Dah'l  Wbbstbk." 

[to   MR.    BLATOHFOKD.] 
•'  Elub  FiEM,  PBiKBttK,  N.  H.,  Oclober  31, 1S50,  Monday,  TwoItb  o'clock. 

"Dbab  Sir  :  I  am  here,  in  two  hours  and  three-quarters  from  Boston, 
ninety-two  miles,  without  fatigue,  and  feeling  pretty  strong.  The  weather 
cold — a  little  cloudy — heavy  frost  yesterday  morning.  The  foliage  inde- 
seriSaSi)/  leauUful.  John  Taylor  straight  np.  Henry  and  I  his  only 
gueatB — and  three  glorious  chip-fires  already  burning.  Can  you  resist  that  ? 
"  K.  M.  B.  D.  W." 

[to   MK.    BIiATCHPORD.] 
"  EijisFaem.  CirfofisrSS,  1850,  Tueednj  Morning',  before  BnorlB*. 

"My  dbab  Sib: 

"  Thia  caflHe  has  a  pleasant  seat ;  the  air 

Eindiy  and  sweetly  rocomniondB  iteelt 

Unto  our  gentle  Bsnaes " 

"  Throw  phydo  to  tUedoga;  I'll  none  of  It; 

Hot  rfrabarb,  aenna,  nor  a  pn^atiTa  drag." 
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"Biit  Dunsinane  was  a  poor,  foggy,  sickly  spot,  compared  with  Elms 
Farm ;  nor  did  Scotland  ever  see  such  a  forest  prospect  as  the  aun  at  this 
moment  begins  to  shine  upon.  The  row  of  maples,  by  the  side  of  my  field, 
for  half  a  mile,  shows  like  a  broad  line  of  burnished  gold ;  and  the  side- 
bill,  west  of  the  house,  displays  every  possible  variety  of  tint,  from  the 
deepest  and  darkest  evergreen  to  the  brightest  orange. 

"  In  half  an  hour,  I  shall  be  ascending  some  of  the  hills.  It  seems  to 
me  the  finest  morning  I  ever  saw. 

"  '  Chips '  enough ;  and,  by  the  looks  of  John  Taylor's  larder,  we  can 
'  laugh  a  siege  to  scorn.' 

"  Say  to  Miaa  Annie  Jaudon,  that  she  can  read  the  account  of  Captain 
Tower's  voyage,  in  a  vessel  called  the  '  Cloud,'  in  tJie  fourth  act  of  the 
Tempest.  Yours, 

"  D.  W." 


"  ELMa  PiBU,  (MiSkt  ^,  1850.  WeflnesOaj  Morning.  Ilalf-pHBt  Sovon  o'clock 

"  My  deak  Friend  :  The  morning  is  damp,  and  I  am  not  out  so  early 
as  usual.  A  dense  fog  lies  all  along  the  valley  of  the  river,  so  heavy  that 
I  can  scarcely  see  Mr,  Nojes's  house.  John  [Taylor]  says  the  wind  is  in 
the  right  quarter,  and  that  the  sun  will  show  his  face  by  nine  or  ten  o'clock. 

"  I  drove  over  the  hiUs,  thirty  miles,  yesterday  before  dinner,  and  in  the 
afternoon  had  an  entertaining  visit  from  Governor  Hill.'  He  was  quite 
agreeable.  We  talked  no  politics,  but  he  is  a  most  intelligent  fanner,  and 
we  had  much  to  say  about  cattle,  potatoes,  etc. 

"  I  am  rather  looking  for  Mrs,  Webster  to-day,  with  Miss  Downs,  and 
Mr.  Chew,  for  a  call;  to  return  to-morrow. ,  .  .  My  wagon  is  harnessed, 
and,  ab  soon  as  the  sun  appears,  I  go  forth. 

"  Yours,  always  truly, 

"  D.  W." 

[to  mk.  kletcheb  wbbsteb,] 

'■Fbibktjb,  %ioSer  2^,1350, 
"Dear  Fletcher;  I  have  yours  of  the  S3d.  I  am  growing  so  fat 
here,  I  hate  \a  tliink  of  leaving.  My  cough  spasms  are  pretty  much  gone 
off.  I  am  out  of  doors  all  day,  if  it  be  a  fhir  day,  and  I  am  getting  to  be 
hungry.  At  least,  I  can  ait  at  table,  amid  the  odor  of  viands,  while  other 
people  eat,  which  1  could  not  do  a  month  ago.  I  shall  stay  as  long  as  I 
can.  Evidently,  the  air  suits  my  case.  I  hear  no  nowa,  I  road  no  news- 
napers.  D.  W." 


J   CTfRTIB.] 

"EBiHsiiH,  Octofer S4, 18110. 

y  D^AE  Sik;  I  received  yours  of  the  22d,  yesterday,  and  it  came  in 
g  our  friend  Pettes  waa  here  from  Windsor.    He  came  down  to  ask 
■  The  Hon.  Isaac  Hill. 
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me  to  go  to  Montpeliei 
rely  on  the  weather. 
with  a  tendency  to  rail 

"  I  like  much  the  spirit  of  yonr  advice,  about  keeping  people  away. 
In  the  foreaooa,  I  do  pretty  well,  when  the  weather  is  good,  as  I  leave 
home  at  seven  o'clock — nobody  knowing  where  I  am  going,  and  often  not 
knowing  myself—and  I  do  not  return  until  two  or  three  o'clock.  But,  in 
the  afteraoon,  they  are  often  pressing.  The  day  before  yesterday,  I  lay 
down  on  the  sofe  after  dinner,  and  told  John  Taylor  to  take  the  great 
kitchen-tongs,  stand  at  the  door  and  defeLd  the  castle.  "When  I  rose,  he 
reported  that  he  had  knocked  down  seventeen,  some  of  whom  he  thought 
would  be  crippled  for  life.  I  am  much  better  than  when  I  left  Marshfield, 
whether  it  be  the  air  and  weather,  or  whether  it  be  mereiy  that  the  dis- 
ease is  at  length  going  off.  Nose  and  eyes  are  pretty  well,  and  hardly  any 
cough  remains,  and  appetite  has  come  back  like  a  prowling,  hungry  wolf. 

"  Mrs.  Webster,  Miaa  Downs,  and  Mr.  Ohew  came  up  yesterday,  and  go 
back  to-morrow.  I  expect  General  Pierce,'  and  some  other  iViends  from 
Concord,  to-morrow.  Governor  Hill  has  been  to  see  me.  I  devoutly  wish 
I  could  stay  here  till  Christmas.    We  all  send  love  to  Mrs.  Curtis. 

"  D.  W. 
"  P.  S.— John  Taylor  says,  '  Remember  me  to  Mr.  Curtis.' " 


[to  me. 

"EtMaFiKJi,  JKiiWHiSerS,lS50,SnndiiyEYonmg,  Sis  o'eloolt. 

"My  I>BA»  Sib;  I  espect  to  take  my  leave  of  Franklin  to-morrow 
morning,  and  the  last  thing  I  propose  to  do  is,  to  write  to  you.  I  have 
now  been  here  a  fortnight,  having  arrived  on  Monday,  the  21st  of  October. 
It  is  the  longest  visit  which  I  have  paid  to  my  native  place  for  many  years, 
and  it  has  been  quite  agreeable.  It  is  hard  to  say  when  I  shaJl  look  on 
these  hills  and  vales  again,  for  so  many  successive  days. 

"Your  visit  is  a  marked  part  of  the  occasion,  and  I  like  to  repeat  the 
expression  of  the  pleasm-e  it  has  afforded  me.  I  somettmes  wonder  that 
yoQ  should  take  any  interest  in  these  scenes  or  these  things ;  but  that  you 
do  is  so  mucli  the  better  and  happier  for  me.  You  left  me  on  Friday,  the 
Ist  of  this  month.  I  did  not  leave  home  on  that  day,  as  I  had  a  good  deal 
of  company.  Yesterday  I  was  quite  alone  till  afternoon,  when  I  went  to 
Boscawen,  to  see  and  take  leave  of  my  relatives.  To-day  the  weather  has 
been  damp,  threatening  rain,  and  I  have  been  ont  no  ferther  than  to  the 
bam.  The  clouds  seem  now  dispersing  themselves,  and  I  look  for  a  good 
day  to-morrow.  I  duly  received  your  note  of  Friday,  from  Boston.  The 
Union  meeting  was  a  spirited  and  stirring  occasion,  but  what  may  be  the 
end  I  do  not  know.    I  exprc^ed  to  yon,  you  know,  three  we6k3  ago,  my 

'  The  Hon.  Franbiiu  Pierce. 
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fears  of  a  decisive  split  ia  the  Whig  party,  amd  I  now  strongly  fear  that 
result.  Nevertheless,  my  dear  ar,  I  go  to  Washington  to  stay  for  a  longer 
or  ft  shorter  time,  but  determined  to  do  my  duty  while  I  do  stay.  Of  per- 
sonal consequencea,  I  grow  every  day  more  careless.  To-morrow  is  Amin 
Bey's  dioner."  Then  I  go  to  Marshfield  for  a  day,  and  then  Soutli.  I  have 
been  quite  well  since  you  left,  though  I  must  confess  ail  the  time  Bielan- 
choly,  at  leaving  a  place  which  is  dear  to  my  recollections,  and  which  I 
cannot  expect  to  see  often.    But  away  with  low  spirits !    Ihim,  vitiiiniis, 

P.  8. — The  stars  are  all  out,  but  it  is  too  warm  for  them  to  be  very 
Bright,  The  night  is  so  perfectly  still  that  one  may  hear  the  trickling  of 
the  little  brooks.  Or  else  it  is  tht!  fall  in  the  Winnipiseogee,  away  up 
near '  Tin  Comer.'  Tours,  D.  W." 

[to   PEBSIDBBT   FtLI.MORE.] 

"  Boston,  Nhvemier  5, 1850. 

"  My  dear  Sir  :  I  left  New  Hampshire  yesterday,  having  become  fres 
of  disease,  and  weU,  except  so  far  as  this  protracted  catarrh  has  reduced 
me.  I  am  quite  aware  how  inconvenient  my  long  absence  is  to  you,  and 
to  the  Government,  and  sometimes  feel  that,  as  this  illness  is  of  annual 
recurrence,  I  ought  to  regard  it  as  unfitting  me  for  aa  office  the  duties  of 
which  require  constant  attention ;  I  must  now  go  to  Maishfield  for  a  few 
days.  When  there  a  fortnight  ago,  I  was  hardly  able  to  go  out  of  doors, 
and  could  do  nothing  about  arranging  my  little  aflairs. 

"  On  public  subjects  things  are  here  becoming  quiet.  The  excitement 
caused  by  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  is  fiist  subsiding,  and  it  ia  thought  that 
there  is  now  no  probability  of  any  resistance,  if  a  fugitive  should  be  arrested. 
Thousands  of  yonng  men  have  tendered  their  services  to  the  marshal  at  a 
moment's  warning.  There  is  an  evident  and  vast  change  of  public  opin- 
ion in  this  quarter  since  the  adjournment  of  Oongre^. 

"  There  is  much  talk  of  a  Union  meeting,  and  a  great  desire  to  hold 
one.  Very  many  persons  have  spoken  to  me  on  the  subject,  since  my 
arrival  yesterday.  My  opinion  is,  t)iat  such  a  meeting  should  be  held,  but 
that  I  should  not  attend  it.  My  opinions  are  all  known,  and  they  may 
perhaps  be  topics  of  comment,  before  the  meeting.  ...  I  look  upon  the 
result  of  our  election,  so  far  as  respects  Governor,  aa  very  doubtful. 
"Tours  always,  truly. 


'■Mii«HP 

"Deab  Sir:  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  7th  of  this  month. 
"  Bsperience  has  long  since  taught  me  how  useless  it  is  to  attempt  to 
Stop  the  allfegations  of  political  adversaries  by  denials  of  their  stateraenta, 

nas  obliged 
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"  For  your  sake,  howevw,  I  will  say,  that  my  public  speeches  show  my 
opinion  to  tavc  been  decidedly  in  fiivor  of  a  proper,  efficient,  and  well- 
guarded  laTF,  for  the  recovery  of  fugitive  slaves;. that  while  I  was  in  the 
Senate,  I  proposed  a  bill,  as  is  well  known,  with  provisions  different  from 
those  contained  in  the  present  law ;  that  1  was  not  a  member  of  that  body, 
when  the  present  law  passed ;  and  that,  if  I  had  been,  I  should  have 
moved,  as  a  substitute  for  it,  fbe  bill  proposed  by  myself. 

"  I  feci  bound  to  add  that,  in  my  judgment,  the  present  law  is  constitu- 
tional ;  and  that  all  good  citizens  are  bound  to  respect  and  obey  it,  jvist  as 
freely  and  readily  as  if  they  had  voted  for  it  themselves.  If  experience 
shall  show  that,  in  its  operation,  the  law  inflicts  wrong,  or  endangers  the 
liberty  of  any  whose  liberty  is  secured  by  the  Constitution,  then  Congress 
ought  to  be  called  on  to  amend  or  modify  it.  But,  as  I  think,  agitation 
on  the  subject  ought  to  cease.  We  have  had  enough  of  strife  on  a  single 
question,  and  that,  in  a  great  measure,  merely  theoretical.  It  is  our  duty, 
in  my  opinion,  to  attend  to  other  great  and  practical  questions,  in  which 
all  parts  of  the  country  have  an.  interest. 

"Yours,  very  respectfully, 

"Damiel  Websteb." 

[to  PKBSIDBBT  FILLMORE.] 

(PHtate.) 

"  Boston,  Xovetn^/er  13, 1S50. 

"  DuAB  8iB ;  I  took  leave  of  Marshfleld  yesterday,  not  without  regret. 
The  trees  were  leafless,  but  the  fields  were  green,  and  the  sea  was  calm  as 


"Among  the  things  which  detained  me,  was  the  seeing  to  the  comple- 
tion of  a  vault  or  tomb,  for  the  deposit  of  nie  and  mine.  I  have  lost  one 
wife  and  three  children.  Their  remains  are  now  under  a  church  in  this 
city,  which  the  progress  of  change  is  very  likely  ere  long  to  remove. 

"At  Marshfleld,  by  my  own  larfd,  on  the  margin  of  the  upland,  is  a 
spot  on  which  a  party  of  pilgrims  from  Plymouth  erected  ft  church,  in 
the  very  earliest  period  of  the  colony ;  and  here  is  the  ancient  burial- 
ground.  It  is  quiet,  and  secure  against  change,  and  not  far  ftom  my 
house. 

"■  To  this  spot  I  shall  be  taken  not  many  years  hence,  and  those  loved 
ones,  whose  spirits  have  gone  before  me  to  another  world,  will  be  gathered 
around  me, 

"IdweUon  these  things  without  pain,  Hove  to  see  a  cheerful  old  age; 
but  there  is  nothing  I  should  dread  more  than  a  thoughtless,  careless,  ob- 
tuse mind,  near  the  end  of  life.  Of  course,  it  makes  no  difference  in  our 
future  state,  on  which  spot  we  mingle  again  with  our  parent  earth ;  but  it 
sobers  the  mind,  I  think,  and  leads  us  to  salutary  reflections,  to  contem- 
plate our  last  resting-place. 

"  Tours  truly. 
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[to    messes.    RANDALL    AKD   OTHEB8.] 

"  ClEHTLEaiBN ;  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  joui 
letter  of  the  11th  of  this  month,  inviting  me,  in  behalf  of  the  friends  of 
the  ConstitntJon  and  the  Union,  ■without  distinction  of  party,  rraident  in 
the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia',  to  attend  a  public  meeting  in  that 
city  on  the  31at  instant.  I  moat  sincerely  wish  that  it  was  in  my  power  to 
attend  that  meeting.  That  great  central  city  is  not  only  full  of  the  friends 
of  the  Constitution,  but  full,  also,  of  recollections  connected  with  its  adop- 
tion, and  other  great  events  in  our  history.  In  Philadelphia  the  first 
Revolutionary  Congress  assembled.  In  Philadelphia  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  made.  In  Philadelphia  the  Constitution  was  formed, 
and  received  the  signatures  of  Washington  and  his  associates ;  and  now, 
when  there  is  a  spirit  abroad  evidently  laboring  to  effect  the  separation  of 
the  Union,  and  the  subversion  of  the  Constitution,  Philadelphia,  of  all 
places,  seems  the  fittest  for  the  assembling  together  of  the  friends  of  that 
Oonatitulion,  and  that  Union,  to  pledge  themselves  to  one  another,  and  to 
the  country  to  the  last  extremity. 

"  My  public  duties,  gentlemen,  require  mj  immediate  pi-esence  in  Wash- 
ington ;  and  for  that  reason,  and  that  alone,  I  must  deny  myself  the  pleas- 
ure of  accepting  jonr  invitation. 

"I  have  the  honor,  gentlemen,  to  be,  with  great  regard,  your  fellow- 
cifizen  and  humble  servant,  Dakiel  WjinSTBB. 

"To  Josiah  Randall,  Isaac  Hazlehurst,  Itobert  M.  Lee,  C.  IngersoU, 
John  W,  Forney,  John  8.  Riddle." 

"  Boston,  SWrefwlJer  14,  1S50. 

"  Gentlemen  :  I  am  under  great  obligations  for  the  letter  received 
from  you,  expressing  your  approbation  of  the  sentiments  contained  in  my 
letter  to  the  Union  meeting  at  Oaatle  Garden, 

"The  longer  I  live,  the  more  warmly  am  I  attached  to  the  happy  form 
of  government  under  which  we  live, 

"  It  is  certain  that,  at  the  present  h  pirit  abroad  which 

seeks  industriously  to  undermine  tha  g  nm  n  This,  of  course,  will 
be  dented,  and  denied  by  those  whose  n  an  ff  t  is  to  inspire  the 
North  with  hatred  toward  the  Sonth  d  h  Sou  with  hatred  toward 
the  North ;  and  it  is  time  for  aO  true  p  to  m  k   a  united  effort,  in 

which  I  shall  most  cordially  join,  not  only  to  resist  open  schemes  of  dis- 
union, but  to  eradicate  its  spirit  from  the  public  mind, 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  gentlemen,  with  great  regard,  your  obliged 
fgllow-citizen  and  humble  servant,  Daniel  Webster, 

"  To  Messrs,  F.  S.  Lathrop,  Charles  G.  Carleton,  Peter  S.  Dunee,  Gerard 
Hallock,  committee,  New  York," 
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Jfotwi'thstanding  the  condition  of  his  health,  Mr.  "Webster 
now  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  withhold  himself  from  no  labor  and 
110  exertion,  by  which  he  could  contribute  to  a  sound  and 
healthy  state  of  public  opinion  and  feeling  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  The  amount  and  character  of  what  he  put  forth,  by 
pen  or  speech,  during  the  twelve  or  fifteen  months  succeeding 
the  adoption  of  the  "  Compromise  Measuree,"  can  Bcai-cely  be 
estimated.  His  was  the  mind  wkioh  could  reach  the  people 
of  all  sections  and  communities ;  and  while  great  credit  is 
due  to  a  few  other  public  men  of  both  the  great  political  par- 
ties who  labored  with  the  same  end  in  view,  it  was  by  him, 
chiefly,  that  a  tone  of  public  feeling  was  at  length  created, 
which,  in  the  autumn  of  1852,  made  it  certain  that  the  Union 
was  no  longer  exposed  to  the  perils  of  disruption,  and  that 
those  perils  would  not  return,  unless  there  should  be  a  new  and 
rash  departure  from  the  principles  on  which  the  adjustment  of 
1850  had  been  baaed.  The  Kmits  of  this  work  do  not  permit 
me  to  describe  in  detail  all  that  he  said  or  wrote  during  this 
critical  period^  These  efforts  began  while  he  was  at  Franhlin, 
in  the  aotumn,  with  a  written  rraponse  to  an  invitation  to 
attend  a  "  Union  meeting  "  at  Castle  Garden,  in  New  York.' 
This  was  followed  by  an  answer  to  a  similar  invitation  from 
Philadelphia,  in  November,  after  he  bad  returned  to  Boston 
from  New  Hampshire ; '  and  in  the  same  month  he  wrote  a 
letter  of  the  same  kind  to  certain  citizens  of  Staunton,  in  Vir- 
ginia.' Then  came  the  "  Pilgrim  Festival "  at  New  York,  on 
the  22d  of  December,  which  he  attended  in  person,  and  at 
which  he  made  one  of  the  moat  impressive  speeches  that  were 
ever  heard  even  from  him.*  In  the  following  January,  he  was 
called  upon  to  answer  an  invitation  from  the  citizens  of  "West- 
chester County,  in  New  York,'  and  in  February,  to  reply  to  a 
committee  in  the  city  of  New  York,  preparing  to  celebrate  the 
birthday  of  "Washington." 

Besides  these,  during  the  same  period,  embracing  the  autnmn 
of  1850,  and  the  succeeding  winter,  numerous  letters  written 
by  him  to  individuals  on  the  same  public  topics  found  their 

'  Worts,  vi.,  6TT,  October  2B,  18C0.  *  Works,    ii.,     619,    December    22, 

'  Oorreapondence,   ii.,   403,   Noveiu-  18S0. 

bee  14,  ISBO.  '  Works,  Ti,  BSa,  January  17,  1851. 

»  Works,  Ti.,  C79,  November  23, 1850.  '  Worka,  vi,  S8B,  February  20, 1851 
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waj  into  the  public  prints.  Every  thing  uttered  or  written  by 
him,  during  this  period,  was  circulated  in  all  parts  of  the 
Union,  read  hy  all  claeaes,  and  commented  ou  favorably  or  un- 
favorably by  all  presses.  All  men  felt  the  power  and  tlie  im- 
portance of  what  he  said. 

In  these  productions,  and  in  many  similar  efforts  which  fol- 
lowed them,  Mr,  Webster  had  to  deal  not  merely  with  the  gen- 
eral topics  which  the  advantages  and  benefits  of  tlie  Union  to 
all  sections  naturally  suggest,  but  also  with  a  condition  of  pub- 
lic sentiment  in  his  own  section  which  was  but  too  prone  to 
give  ear  to  a  doctrine  that  unsettled  the  foundations  of  obedi- 
ence to  the  Constitution  itself.  "We  have  seen  the  character  of 
what  may  be  called  the  reUgio-j>oUffleal  philosophy,  hy  which 
many  individuals,  and  some  men  in  public  station,  undertook 
to  set  up  private  judgment  of  what  the  law  of  God  ordaina,  in 
opposition  to  the  positive  commands  of  the  fundamental  law 
of  the  land.  In  !N"ew  England,  especially,  this  doctrine,  incul- 
cated by  many  pulpite,  and  adroitly  used  by  many  politicians, 
was  assumed  to  be  peculiai'ly  "  Puritan."  I  presume  it  will 
be  allowed,  by  caiidid  judges,  that  if  any  man  in  our  country 
understood  the  spirit  and  principles  of  the  Pilgrim  founders  of 
I^ew  England,  Mr.  "Webster  imderstood  them.  He  knew  well 
that,  while  they  founded  tiieir  religious  organizations  on  the 
right  of  private  judgment,  they  and  their  immediate  descend- 
anta  carried  their  attachment  to  their  own  forms  of  public  wor- 
ship, and  to  their  own  sti-ongly-cheriehed  religious  opinions, 
even  as  far  as  the  point  of  intolerance,  and  required  individual 
conformity.  Possibly  this  was  the  natural  effect  of  the  perse- 
cutions which  the  first  PUgrims  had  undergone ;  for,  as  Mr, 
"Webstei"  himself  expressed  it,  it  is  "  the  common  infirmity  of 
human  nature  for  man  to  retaliate  upon  man."  But,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  cause,' he  always  regarded  the  early  Puritan 
intolerance  in  matters  purely  religious  as  a  great  error,  accord- 
ing to  all  just  modem  and  American  ideas,  by  which  society  is 
not  at  liberty  to  interfere  in  things  that  concern  only  the  rela- 
tions of  the  individual  to  the  Creator,  But  there  was  one  mis- 
take which  he  always  contended  they  did  not  make.  They  did 
not  affirm  the  right  of  private  religious  ojunion  against  the 
ordinances  of  the  state.     They  did  not  hold  that,  in  civil  rela- 
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tions,  the  right  of  private  judgment  ia  not  to  be  relinquished  and 
subordinated  to  the  judgment  of  the  whole.  He  insisted  that, 
however  strong  were  their  religious  tendenci^,  and  however 
prone  they  were  to  walk  by  the  light  of  religious  truth,  as  they 
viewed  it,  they  fully  recognized  the  principle  that  society,  civU 
rule,  the  civil  state,  cannot  exist  while  every  man  is  respon- 
sible to  nobody  and  to  nothing  but  his  own  opinion.  He  re- 
garded thia  as  proved  by  the  "  Constitution,"  drawn  up  and 
signed  on  board  the  Mayfloiver,  before  the  first  Pilgrims  landed, 
by  which  they  formed  themselves  into  a  civil  body  politic,  and 
bound  themselves,  solemnly  and  mutually,  by  a  written  cove- 
nant, to  submission  and  obedience  to  such  laws,  ordinances,  and 
constitutions,  as  should  be  thought  most  meet  and  convenient 
for  the  general  good  of  the  colony  which  they  were  about  to 
establish.     Mr.  Webster  said ; 

"  The  right  of  private  judgment,  in  matters  between  the  Creator  and 
the  individual,  and  enbinission  to  the  wil!  of  the  whole,  in  all  that  respects 
civil  poUtj,  and  the  administration  of  such  affairs  as  concerned  the  colony 
about  to  be  established,  they  regarded  as  entirely  consistent ;  and  the 
common-sense  of  mankind,  lettered  and  unlettered,  everywhere  establishes 
and  confirms  this  sentiment.  Indeed,  all  must  see  that  it  is  the  very  liga- 
ment, the  very  tie,  which  connects  man  to  man  in  the  social  system ;  Mid 
those  sentiments  are  embodied  in  that  constitution"  [of  the  Mayflower.] ' 

Of  course,  the  topic  which  led  to  such  discussions  as  these, 
concerning  the  foundations  of  civil  obedience,  related  to  the 
extradition  of  fugitive  slaves.  The  pai'ticular  statute  which 
had  been  passed,  to  carry  into  efieet  a  positive  requirement  of 
the  Constitution,  was  not  one  that  Mr,  Webster  would  have 
preferred ;  and  he  had  left  the  Senate  before  it  was  enacted. 
But  he  believed  it  to  be  a  constitutionally  valid  law,  entirely 
within  the  power  of  Congress  to  en^ict ;  and  the  question  now 
was  whether,  having  become  a  law  of  the  land,  it  could  be  exe- 
cuted, or  whether  it  was  to  be  defeated  and  disobeyed.  In  the 
r^ion  where  Mr.  Webster  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  cope  with 
the  false  doctrine  above  referred  to,  the  execution  of  this  law 
was  resisted,  not  merely  on  grounds  of  constitutional  objection 
to  its  methods  of  proceeding,  but  on  the  bold  assumption  that 
'  See  the  speeon  at  the  Pilgrim  Festival  in  New  York,  Works,  [i.,  619. 
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the  Constitution,  in  this  respect,  was  not  to  be  obeyed  at  all, 
becauae  it  was  in  conflict  with  a  religious  duty,  or  some  other 
higher  obligation.  A  public  meeting  was  held  in  Boston  and  in 
Faneuil  Hall,  in  the  autumn  of  1850,  at  which  it  was  resolved 
that,  "  Constitution  or  no  Constitution,  law  or  no  law,  we  will 
not  allow  a  fugitive  slave  to  be  taken  from  the  State  of  Massa- 
chnsetts." '  Speakers  predicted  that  the  law  would  be  resisted ; 
and  that,  if  the  marshal  should  be  killed,  a  Maesachusette  jury- 
would  not  convict  the  fugitive  who  should  slay  the'  officer  of 
the  law.  Sermons  were  preached  of  the  same  purport ;  men, 
occupying  high  social  positions,  held  in  public  the  same  kind 
of  language ;  and  one  very  prominent  individual,  since  con- 
spicuous in  pubhc  life,  was  reported  in  the  newspapers  to  have 
said,  in  Faneuil  Hall :  "  Sir,  I  will  not  dishonor  the  home  of 
the  Pilgrims  and  of  the  Revolution  by  admitting,  nay,  I  cannot 
believe,  that  this  bill  will  be  executed  here.  [Cries  of  "  Never,"] 
Individuals  among  us,  as  elsewhere,  may  forget  humanity  in  a 
fancied  loyalty  to  law,  but  the  public  consoienee  will  not  allow 
a  man,  who  has  trodden  our  streets  as  a  free  man,  to  be  dragged 
away  as  a  slave,"    [Applause.] 

A  newspaper,  published  in  Boston,  under  the  name  of  TAs 
Gomfnonwealih,  the  organ  of  those  who  felt  and  acted  in 
this  way,  uttered  similar  sentiments  every  day  ;  while  other 
journals,  opposed  to  the  "  Compromise  Measures,"  kept  up  the 
prediction  that  this  law  would  never  be  executed  in  that  com- 
munity . 

The  natural  effect  of  all  this  was  to  create  a  spirit  of  vio- 
lence that  always  ends  in  mobs.  In  the  month  of  February, 
1851,  an  alleged  fugitive  was  aiTcsted  in  Boston,  under  a  pro- 
cess issued  in  conformity  with  the  Act  of  Congress,  The 
magistrate  issuing  thu  warrant,  finding,  on  its  return,  that  the 
negro  arrested  was  unprep^tred  with  counsel,  adjourned  the  pro- 
ceedings to  the  next  day,  and  the  negi'o  was  detained  in  the 
custody  of  an  officer,  in  ihe  United  States  Court-room,  in  the 
court-house,  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  During  the 
afternoon,  a  mob  broke  into  the  court-house,  rescued  the  pris- 
oner, set  him  a1i  liberty,  and  he  was  not  again  found. 

The  Executive  Govemment  of  the  United  States  was  thus 

'  Tbe  resoluilon  was  introduced  by  a  olergyrQan. 
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brought  face  to  face  with  the  issue,  whether  a  law  of  the 
TJnited  States  should  be  executed  in  Massachusetts,  or  whether 
men  of  education  and  social  position,  who  chose  to  be  deina^ 
goguea  on  this  subject,  should  be  permitted  to  stir  up  a  spirit 
of  open  resistance  to  a  statute,  without  seeing  at  least  their  de- 
luded and  ignorant  insti-uments  brought  to  punishment.  At 
this  time,  the  euperuitendence  of  the  Judicial  Department  of 
the  United  States  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Mr,  Webster,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  this  occurrence,  sent  tlie 
following  telegram  to  the  marshal  of  the  district : 

""WABamaros,  nEPiHTBBBT  oi  BTiiE, Fito-uar^  18, 1851. 
"  Information  has  readied  thiB  city,  through  the  newspapers  aad 
priYate  letters,  that  the  execution  of  the  Pugitive  Slave  Law  has  been 
forcibly  resisted  iu  the  city  of  Boston  by  a  lawless  mob,  which  oyer- 
powered  the  officers  of  the  law ;  and  the  President  is  surprised  that  no 
official  information  has  been  i-eceiyed  from  you  rrapecting  this  occurrence. 
"DATiiEt.  Wbesteb." 

The  marehal  himself  was  absent  from  Boston  at  the  time 
of  this  outrage,  hut,  on  his  return  to  the  city  on  the  same  day 
on  which  Kr,  "Webster's  dispatch  was  received,  he  forwarded  to 
Mr.  Webster  a  sworn  account  of  it,  attested  by  his  deputy.  Pros- 
ecutions were  then  directed  against  the  supposed  leaders  of  the 
mob,  who  were  arrested,  examined,  and  held  for  trial. 

Of  this  event,  Mr.  Webster  said,  in  his  letter  to  the  New- 
York  committee  for  tlie  celebration  of  Washington's  birthday : 

"We  have  recently  been  iuforined,  gentlemen,  of  an  open  act  of  resist- 
ance to  law^,  in  the  city  of  Boston;  and,  if  the  acconnta  be  correct  of  the 
circumstances  of  this  occurrence,  it  is,  strictly  speakinif,  a  case  of  treason. 
If  men  combine  and  confederate  together,  and,  by  foree  of  arms,  or  force  of 
numbers,  effectually  resist  the  operation  of  an  Act  of  Congress,  in  its  ap- 
plication to  a  particular  individual,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  making 
the  same  resistance  to  ttie  same  act  in  its  applicition  to  all  othei'  indi- 
viduals, this  is  levying  war  against  the  United  States,  and  is  nothing  less 
than  treason.  Now,  I  understand  that  the  persons  concerned  in  this  out^ 
rage,  in  Boston,  avow  openly  their  full  purpose  of  preventing,  by  arms,  or 
by  the  power  of  the  multitude,  the  execution  of  process  for  the  arrest  of  an 
alleged  fugitive  slave  in  any  and  all  cases  whatever.  I  am  sure,  gentle- 
men, that  shame  will  bum  the  cheeks,  and  indignation  fill  the  hearts,  of 
nineteen-twentieths  of  the  people  of  Boston  at  the  avowal  of  piinciples 
and  the  commission  of  outrages  so  abominable.  Bepend  upon  ft  that,  if  the 
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people  of  tbat  city  had  been  infonned  of  iny  such  purpose  or  design  as 
was  carried  into  effect  in  the  court  house  in  Boston,  on  Saturday  last,  they 
would  have  rushed  to  the  spot,  and  crushed  such  a  nefarious  project  into 
the  dust.  The  vast  miyority  uf  the  people  of  Boston  must  necesBariiy 
Buffer  in  their  feelings,  but  ought  not  to  suffer  at  all  in  their  character  or 
reputation  for  loyalty  to  the  Constitution,  trom  the  acts  of  Buuh  persona 
as  composed  the  mob.  I  venture  to  aaj  thit,  whtai  you  hear  of  thetfi  next, 
you  win  learn  that,  personally  and  collectively,  as  mdividua,ls,  and  also  as 
represented  in  the  city  councils,  they  will  give  full  evidence  of  their  fixed 
purpose  to  wipe  away  and  obliterate,  to  the  full  extent  of  their  power,  this 
foul  blot  on  the  good  name  of  their  city." 

Twenty  jeare  before  thia  occurrence,  Mr.  Webster  bad 
given  the  whole  power  of  his  mind  and  character  to  prevent 
the  nnllifieation  of  laws  of  the  United  States  in  South  Caro- 
lina. What  was  he  to  do  now  ?  What  face  was  he  to  turn 
to  nullification  in  Massachusetts  ?  The  spirit  of  resistance  to 
the  lawful  authority  of  the  Govemment  was  the  same,  and 
there  was  much  in  the  situation  of  things  which  rendered  the 
attitude  of  the  State  closely  analogous  to  that  of  the  people 
of  South  Carolina  in  1830-'33 ;  for  there  was  then  a  law  on 
the  statute-books  of  Massachusetts  which  created  obstructions 
to  the  execution  of  any  law  of  the  United  States  for  the  sur- 
render of  fugitives  from  service. 

Was  Mr.  Webster,  although  clothed  in  1833  with  only  the 
authority  of  a  Senator,  to  uphold  the  Government  against  the 
nuUifiers  of  South  Carolina,  and  was  he  now,  standing  at  the 
most  important  post  in  the  Executive  Department,  below  that 
of  the  Pr^ident,  to  shrink  from  asserting  the  authority  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws  in  Massachusetts  ?  He  w^  to  be  as 
iirm  in  the  one  case  as  he  bad  been  in  the  other ;  and  it  was 
his  power  to  be  thus  firm,  or  the  want  of  it,  that  was,  to  use 
an  expression  of  his  own,  "  to  mark  him  for  u  great  or  a  little 
man  in  all  time  to  come." 

AH  very  eminent  statramen  in  free  countries  are  probably 
subjected  to  personal  calumnies,  originated  or  circulated  by 
those  who  dislike  their  political  conduct.  Certainly  tliis  hap- 
pened to  Mr,  Webster.  But  I  have  noticed  such  attacks,  in 
the  course  of  this  work,  only  where  they  were  made  in  a  public 
place,  and  when  for  that  reason  they  became  part  of  the  public 
history  of  the  times.     What  is  a  part  of  such  public  history,  in- 
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eluding  the  names  of  the  actors,  if  it  concerns  Mr.  "Webster,  is 
necessarily  a  part  of  any  fiiO  account  of  his  life  and  motives. 

Soon  after  Mr,  Webster  became  Secretary  of  State  in  1830, 
he  made  an  arrangement  for  the  payment  of  the  last  instalmeut 
of  an  indemnity  to  Mexico,  provided  for  by  the  Treaty  of  Gua- 
dalupe-Hidalgo,' In  February,  1851,  a  bill  to  appropriate 
money  for  this  purpose  came  under  discussion  in  the  House 
of  Kepresentatives.  On  the  25th,  at  a  late  evening  session, 
while  this  bill  was  before  the  House,  Mr.  Charles  Allen,  a  mem- 
ber from  Massachusetts,  severely  criticised  Mr.  "Webster's  course 
in  this  matter,  and  declared  that  it  was  connected  with  a  cor- 
rupt arrangement  made  at  the  same  time,  by  which  Mr.  Webster 
was  to  receive  fifty  thousand  dollars  as  an  inducement  to  his  ac- 
ceptance of  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State.  On  the  following 
day,  MJr.  Ashmun,  of  Massachusetts,  a  personal  friend  of  Mr. 
Webster,  professing  to  speak  by  authority,  pronounced  this  ac- 
cusation "  an  unqualified  falsehood;  "  and  at  the  same  time  he 
desired  that  Mr.  Allen  might  have  an  opportunity  to  sub- 
stantiate it,  as  he  had  offered  to  do.  Mr.  Allen  asked  leave  to 
reply,  but  the  House  refused  its  permission.  On  a  subsequent 
day,  Mr.  Julian,  of  Indiana,  asked  leave  to  introduce  a  resolu- 
tion to  raise  a  committee  to  investigate  the  charge  made  by 
Ml'.  Allen ;  but  the  House  would  not  permit  the  resolution  to 
be  received.     The  following  letters  relate  to  this  occurrence  : 


"  Woflnesflaj'  Morning,  ITsbruar^  38.  1851. 
"  Mt  dear  Silt :  .  .  .  .  Tou  have  heard  of  the  coarse  assault  upon  you, 
made  last  night  by  the  Worcester  member,  iu  the  House  of  Representa- 
tlTes.  His  malignity  was  rebukod,  not  merely  by  what  was  said  itt  reply 
by  friends  on  the  floor,  but  still  more  by  the  universal  indignation  and 
Bcom,  felt  and  freely  expressed,  all  round,  aud  on  both  sides  of  the  hall. 
It  was  worth  something  to  be  attacked,  to  have  such  a  triumph  in  tlie 
good  feeling  which  it  elicited  for  you  iu  the  hearts  and  looks  and  words 
of  all  honest  and  honorable  men  who  witnessed  the  scene, 
"  Very  respectfully  and  truly  yours, 

"EOBBUT    C.    SCHBKCK," 

'  TliB  arrangement  for  the  payment  Messrs.  Howlaod  and  Aspinwall,  a  firm 

to  Mesioo  was  made  through  Mr.  T.  W.  of  merchants  in  New  York  ;  and  Messrs. 

Ward,    of    Boston,   agent    of   Messrs.  Corcoran  and  Biggs,  bankers  in  Wash 

Baring,  Brothers  and  Co.,  of  London ;  ington 
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[iBOM   THE   HOH.    GBOHGB    ASHMUN,] 

"  HOI^E  OF  EEPEBBKKT^iTH  ES    MllVA  1,  WSJ, 

"  Mt  DBAn  Sir  :  On  coming  to  tho  House  this  morning  I  stated  to 
gentlemen  on  oil  sides,  what  you  desired  me  to  communicate,  namely; 
that  neither  you,  nor  your  friends,  would  interpose  any  obstiwJle  to  any 
inquiry  in  relation  to  you,  which,  in  tlie  judgment  of  the  House,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  might  rendpr  proper. 

"  Bnt  the  whole  attack  was  so  utterly  dis^itmg  to  the  House,  and 
treated  with  so  much  scorn  and  indignatim,  and  espcciilly  by  Geueral 
Bayley  and  others,  leading  Democrats,  as  well  as  by  the  Whigs,  that  the 
House  has  just  refused  to  allow  the  introduction  of  the  resolution  of  Julian 
by  the  very  emphatic  vote  of  one  hundred  and  nineteen  to  thirty-five. 

"  I  did  not  vote  upon  the  question,  because,  while  I  looked  upon  the 
whole  movement  as  an  outrage,  I  did  not  wish  to  seem  in  the  least  degree 
to  interfere  witli  your  espressed  wishes  for  the  freest  action  of  the  House 
upon  tho  subject.  Very  respectfully, 

"  Geohge  Ashmon." 

[MGMORANDtrM.] 

"  HouS"  oF-REPRE3EHTATirE9,  MaTC/i  1,  ISSl. 

"  Mr.  Otis  told  me  that  last  July,  as  ho  came  through  Boston  on  his 
way  to  Washington,  he  was  at  the  Ciistom-House  in  Boston,  in  company 
with  Mr,  Greely  and  Mv.  Charles  Hudson,  and  was  conversing  ivith  them 
about  the  rumor  that  Mr.  Webster  was  to  be  Secretary  of  State,  when  Mr, 
Haven  came  in  with  a  letter  from  Mr.  Webster,  and  Mr.  Haven  and  Mr, 
Greely  stepped  aside  for  consultation  for  a  few  minutes;  that,  after  Mr. 
Haven  had  left  the  room,  Mr.  Greely  said  that  Mr.  Webster  had  written 
to  Mr.  Haven  that  he  had  been  offered  the  State  Department,  and  was 
hesitating  about  accepting  it,  on  account  of  the  pecuniary  sacrifice  to 
which  he  would  be  subjected ;  that  Mr.  Haven  said  that  he  should  write 
to  Mr.  Webster  to  accept,  and  bis  friends  would  save  him.  Mr.  Otis  flir- 
ther  said  that  he  was  requested  by  Mr.  Hudson  and  Mr.  Greely  to  go 
directly  to  Washington,  and  remonstrate  with  the  President  against  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Webster  as  Secretary  of  State ;  that  accordingly  he, 
Mr.  Otis,  did  come  on,  and  aa  soon  as  he  could,  on  the  morning  of  his 
arrival,  he  called  on  the  President,  and  among  other  things  told  him  what 
had  occurred  at  Boston  as  above  stated. 

"Mr,  Ofia  also  at  the  same  time  told  the  story  t>  members  of  Cougress, 
m  the  hearing  of  Mr.  Allen,  of  Massachusetts. 

"  Geob&e  Ashmtjn." 


[ffBOM   i 

*'BoaTOH,  F^&n^ari/ HS,  1851. 

E  Sm :  The  following  article  appeared  in  the  papers  of  last 
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" '  The  Wasliington  correapondent  of  the  New-Tork  Mai-aU  telegraphs 
concerning  the  charge  against  Mr.  Webster  aa  follows  : 

"  '  The  facta  appear  to  be  that  Mr.  Webster  wrote  to  the  Sub-Treasurer, 
Mr,  Haven,  that  he  had  been  offered  the  State  Department,  but  could  not 
accept  it  unlras  his  incnds  would  make  up  what  he  would  aacriflce  pecu- 
niarily by  accepting.  Mr.  Hayen  showed  the  letter  to  Collector  Greely, 
who,  at  the  time,  told  its  contents  to  Mr.  Otis,  a  member  from  Maine,  who 
was  present,     Mr.  Otis  has  divulged  the  matter  to  Congressmen,'  etc.,  etc. 

"  9o  far  aa  regards  myself,  this  statement  is,  except  in  one  particular, 
wholly  untrue.  Tou  did  advise  me,  by  letter,  that  the  President  had  in- 
vited you  to  take  the  State  Department.  There  was  not  a  word  in  rela- 
tion to  the  other  matter  set  forth  in  the  article. 

"  Mr.  Collector  Greely  has  made  a  written  statement  that  I  never 
showed  to  him  any  such  letter;  that  he  never  knew  of  my  receiving  any 
such  letter;  and  that  he  never  made  any  auch  statement  to  Mr.  Otis  or 
anybody  else, 

"  With  the  request  that  yon  will  excuse  me  for  noticing  an  article  so 
obviously  untrue, 

"I  remain,  with  the  highest  considerations  of  respect  and  esteem, 

"  Yours  always, 

,_       Ti   Til-  1.  ..     "  "Fbanklin  Haven, 

"Hon.  D.  Webster." 

Tlie  origin  of  this  al)snrd  tale  was  traced,  at  the  time,  to 
the  following  occurrences :  While  the  formation  of  Mr.  Fill- 
more's Cabinet  was  yet  undecided  (July,  1850),  Mr.  Webster 
wrote  to  his  friend  Mr.  Haven,  in  Boston,  the  letters  on  that 
subject  which  are  printed  in  the  last  chapter.^  On  the  30th  of 
July,  as  has  already  been  stated,  he  sent  a  telegraphic  dispatch 
to  Mr.  Haven,  communicating  the  information  that  President 
Fillmore  had  offered  the  Department  of  State  to  him,  and  that 
he  had  accepted  it. 

Soon  after  the  receipt  of  this  intelligence,  Mr.  Haven 
chanced  to  call  at  the  office  of  the  collector  of  the  port,  Mr, 
Philip  Grreely,  on  business ;  and,  while  there,  he  answered,  to 
a  question  asked  by  Mr.  Greely,  that  Mr.  Webster  was  to  be 
Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  Haven  said  or  intimated  nothing  in  regard  to  any 
pecuniaiy  arrangements  to  enable  Mr.  Webster  to  accept  the 
office,  exhibited  no  letter  from  Mr,  Webster,  and  referred  to 
none.  Mr,  Otis,  a  member  of  Congress  from  Maine,  was  pres- 
ent at  the  time,  but  Mr.  Haven  had  no  conversation  with  him. 
'  U'ltera  of  Julj  11,  12,  19,  and  21,  1860,  antf,  pp.  464„466, 
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After  Ml'.  Haven  liaci  left,  Mr,  Greely  and  Mr.  Otis  conversed 
about  Mr.  Weljster'a  private  affairs,  and  Ms  probable  hesitation 
in  regard  to  tlie  office  on  account  of  the  pecuniary  sacrifices  its 
acceptance  would  require ;  and,  after  Mr,  Otis  went  away,  he 
asserted  that  he  learned  from  Mr,  Greely,  as  intelligence  de- 
rived from  Mr.  Haven,  that  Mr.  Webster  would  not  accept  the 
office  unless  in  some  way  relieved  from  the  sacrifices  it  would 
involve,  and  that  Mr,  Haven  said  he  should  write  to  Mr.  "Web- 
ster, urging  him  to  accept.  Mr.  Otis  declared,  before  he  left 
Mr.  Greely,  that  he  should  proceed  immediately  to  Washing- 
ton, lay  the  facts  before  the  President,  and  thereby  endeavor 
to  prevent  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Webster.  There  were  other 
persons  present  during  part  of  the  time  who  were  not  friendly 
to  Mr.  Webster. 

Subsequently,  Mr.  Greely  and  Mr,  Otis  caused  the  follow- 
ing statement  to  be  made  in  the  public  prints  : 


"  We  are  authorized,  both  by  Mr.  Otis,  of  Maine,  and  by  Mr.  Greely,  to 
state  tliat  the  couveraation  between  them,  which  has  been  referred  to  of 
late  in  the  newspapers  and  elsewhere,  related  entirely  to  the  rumors  ancl 
repcrts  which  were  in  Boston  at  that  time  (July  last),  in  relation  to  the 
formation,  of  Mr.  Fillmore's  Cabinet,  and  whether  Mr.  Webster  was  to  be 
Secretary  of  State,  The  object  of  Mr.  Otis  in  calling  on  Mr.  Greely  was 
solely  to  obtmn  information  on  that  point ;  and  the  information  given  by 
Mr.  Greely  had  reference  to  that  point  alone. 

"Mr,  Greely  answered  his  inquiries  by  stating  the  conflicting  reports 
which  were  in  circulation,  as  said  to  come  from  Mr.  Webster  and  others. 
In  this  way  Mr.  Otis  may  have  confounded,  as  coming  from  Mr,  Haven, 
what  was  said  to  be  reported  from  others.  In  a  few  minute  after  the  con- 
versation commenced,  Mr.  Haven  carae  in  upon  other  business,  and  Mr. 
Greely  did  inquire  of  him  respecting  the  rumors  of  Mr,  Webster's  appoint- 
ment as  Secretary  of  State,  and  Mr.  Haven  answered  that  Mr.  Webster  had 
written  that  the  President  had  tendered  him  the  office. 

"Mr.  Otis  believes  that  Mr,  Greely  said  Mr,  Haven,  in  addition,  told 
him  that  Mr,  Webster  hesitated  from  the  pecuniary  sacriflces  he  would  have 
to  make ;  and  that  he  said  he  should  write  to  Mr.  Webster,  urging  him  to 
accept  the  place.  But  Mr,  Greely  has  no  recollection  of  this  as  coming 
from  Mr,  Haven,  but  thinks  that  matter  was  alluded  to  incidentally  by 
other  persons,  who  afterward  came  into  the  office  before  Mr,  Otis  left ;  and 
that  he  confounded  one  conversation  with  the  other, 

"The  only  information  asked  for  and  received  had  reference  solely  to 
the  fact  whether  Mr.  Webster  was  to  be  Secretary  of  State ;  and  Mr,  Ofis 
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80  intended  to  be  anderatond  when  he  made  his  statement  in  July  laat, 
and  in  his  more  recent  explanation  of  that  etatement.  There  was  nothing 
in  the  statement  that  could  be,  by  any  ingenuity,  perverted  to  the  purpose 
of  showing  a  proposition  from  Mr.  Webster  to  obtain  money,  or  that  could 
be  used  by  any  one  for  that  purpose,  either  according  to  the  recollection 
of  the  conTersation  by  Mr.  Otis  or  by  Mr.  Greely. 

"  From  the  above  statement,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  statement  niadc 
by  Mr.  Otis  could  furnish  no  basis  for  the  late  attack  upon  Mr,  Webster ; 
EOr  does  it  in  any  degree  justify  or  sustain  the  extraordinary  position 
taken  by  Mr.  Allen  in  the  late  attack." 

It  is,  of  course,  immaterial  to  know  how  far  Mr.  Allen 
deemed  himself  justified,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Otis,  in 
making  tlie  charge  that  Mr.  Webster  would  not  accept  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  State  unless  a  large  eum  of  money  should 
he  raised  for  him  as  an  inducement,  and  that  such  an  arrange- 
ment was  actually  made  ;  or  how  far,  or  from  whom,  Mr.  Otis 
supposed  he  had  authority  for  saying  whatever  he  did  say  in  the 
hearing  of  Mr.  Allen  or  others.  Mr.  Haven's  statement,  that 
he  never  received  any  letter  from  Mr.  Webater,  containing  such 
a  suggestion,  disposes  of  the  whole  charge.  The  occurrence 
iteelf,  however,  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  credulity  mth 
which  a  person  of  ardent  political  opinions  will  sometimes 
listen  to  rumors  affecting  the  character  of  an  opponent,  whose 
course  is  a  subject  of  embittered  controversy,  Mr.  Allen  was 
warmly  opposed  to  Mr.  "Webster's  political  conduct  after  Mardi, 
1850 ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  principal  leaders  of  a  party  in 
Massachusetts  which  sought  to  impair  Mr.  Webster's  influence 
over  the  public  mind. 

That  Mr.  Webster  could  not  take  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
State  without  great  pecuniary  sacrifices,  the  whole  country 
knew ;  but  neither  the  House  of  Representatives  nor  the  people 
of  the  United  States  believed  that  he  sought  and  received  any 
sum  of  money  as  a  condition  of  his  acceptance.  What  he  did 
was  precisely  ifliat  he  had  done  before,  more  than  once,  namely, 
he  took  a  public  position  from  a  sense  of  his  pi4.blic  duty,  with 
too  little  regard  for  the  state  of  his  private  aifairs. 

After  he  hadbeenfor  some  time  in  the  office,  anumber  of  his 
pereonal  friends,  not  more  than  two  of  whom  could  be  i-egarded 
as  "  banters,"  sent  him  a  few  thousand  dollars  to  meet  the  ex- 
traordinary expenses  of  his  table.    But  I  believe  it  to  be  a  fact 
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that  lie  never  knew  their  names  or  positions.     Mr.  Haven  liiir 
self  had  no  agency  in  the  matter,  and  no  connection  with  it.' 


'  In  JanuaFj,  18ti2,  Mr.  Allen  re- 
peated this  ohai^  iiotwithstandiDg  the 
fuct  that  Mr.  Haycn  hrid  publici;  denied 
its  alleged  foundation,  over  his  own  sig- 
naiure,  in  May,  18B1,  and  notivithstaad- 
iug  the  disclaimers  of  Mr.  OreeI;r  and 
Mr,  Otia,  whioii  left  it  morally  certain 
that  Mr.  Otis  had  acted  On  a  false  as- 
sumption of  a  fact,  when  he  said  to  Mr. 
Ashmnn,  and  in  the  hearing  of  Mr. 
Allen,  tliat  Mr.  Webster  had  written  to 
Mr.  Haven,  suggesting  Eome  pecuniary 
arrangement  to  enable  him  to  accept  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  State,  and  that  Mr. 
HaveB  had  replied  that  his  "  friends 
would  save  him."  Apparently, unwilling 
to  be  convinced  by  any  testimony,  Mr. 
Allen,  on  this  last  occasion  {January, 
1852],  whiie  the  asme  bill  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  iiie  Mexican  indemnity 
was  again  before  the  House,  amplified 
his  charges  against  Mr,  Webster,  as  fol- 
lows :  1.  That  no  officer  had  any  right 
y>  make  a  negotiation  of  this  khid,  in 
advance  of  the  appropriation,  2.  That 
if  any  such  Dc^tiation  Bbould  be  made, 
comperition  should  be  invoked,  and  the 
agent  should  be  employed  whose  teems 
would  be  the  most  favorable.  S,  That 
the  Secretary  of  State  should  not  have 
interfered  in  the  matter,  but  should  have 
left  it  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
He  alluded  to  his  having  pn^euted  these 
objectJODS  at  the  previous  session,  and 
to  his  having  then  uiged  "  that  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  these 
capitalists  and  banbers  were  such  as  ren- 
dered it  highly  improper  and  unfit  that 
he  should  take  it  upon  himself,  unneces- 
sarily, to  discharge  the  duties  he  had 
assumed.  . .  .  Now,  what  were  these  re- 
lations f  It  had  come  to  my  knowl- 
edge—and it  seemed  to  me  a  proper 
matter  for  tlie  knowledge  of  the  House — 
that  when  the  Secretary  of  State  took 
upon  himself  the  office  which  ho  now 
holds,  he  entered  into  a  negotiation  qnit« 
as  remarkable,  to  say  the  least,  as  the 
nego^tion  which  it  appears  he  made 
wiAi  the  Barings  and  their  associates. 
It  waa  a  negotiation  irith  men  of  a  char- 
acter, class,  and  description,  similar  to 
that  of  Mr,  Ward,  of  Boston,  and  How- 
land  and  AspinwaU,  of  New  York ;  a  ne- 
gotiation, by  which,  as  an  inducement  for 
Mr.  Webster  to  lake  the  office  which  he 
now  holds,  a  sum  of  money  was  to  be  fur- 
71 


Ml'.  Allen 


nished — fifty  thousand  dollars  to  support 
him  in  that  office."  Mr.  Allen  did  not  say 
that  Mr.  Ward,  or  Messrs.  Honlamd  ^d. 
Aspinwall,  had  contributed  to  that  fund, 
hut  he  said  there  was  every  reason  to  be- 
Keve  they  had.  He  then  proceeded  to  say 
that  the  n^otiation  with  the  bankers  was 
made  "at  me  verg lime  when  the  aegolia- 
lion  was  going  on  for  raising  the  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars."  These  faotB,'Mr,  Allan  said, 
hndbeen  denied,  but  Mr.  Webster's  iliends 
were  strenuously  opposed  10  an  inves- 
tigation.    [The  refuKtl  of  the  House  of 

Representatives  to  make  e      ' 

tion  bad  alone  prevented  it, 
also  spoke  of  misrepresei 
attempts  to  palliate  the  offence,  among 
theEi  a  letter  from  Mr,  Haven  denyingthat 
a  proposition  had  been  made  to  him  by 
Mr.  Webster  with  regard  to  the  fifty  thou- 
sand dollar  fund.  [Mr,  Haven's  previous 
public  denial  had  covered  the  whole 
ground-work  of  the  charge,]  Political 
rancor  and  such  credulity  as  it  engen- 
ders could  go  no  farther  than  they  car- 
ried Mr,  Allen  and  others  who  continued 
to  repeat  this  statement  after  it  had  been 
shown  to  he  untrue.  The  whole  atSur 
subsided  in  the  House  of  Repreaent- 
aiivoB,  aft«r  Mr.  Geoi^e  T.  Davis,  who 
was  also  a  member  from  Massachusetts, 
had  made  a  defence  of  Mr.  Webster 
showing  the  groundlessness  of  this 
charge  (January  33,  18B2).  The  de- 
bate  then  fell  back  to  the  bill,  and  the 
general  objections  to  the  arrangement 
which  Mr,  Webster  had  made  Sor  tlie 
payment  of  the  Mexican  indemnity. 
Several  amendments  to  the  bill  were 
offered,  intended  to  carry  a  jiensure  of 
Mr.  Webster's  action:  such  as  "that 
the  said  sum  be  paid  over  to  the  proper 
authorities  of  Mexico,  hy  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  under  the  Bupervislon 
of  the  President ; "  that  it  be  paid  "  in 
a  manner  conformable  to  the  request  of 
the  Mexican  Government,"  eto.  All  of 
these  amendments  were  r^ected,  and 
the  bill  passed,  simply  Bp[>roprialing 
three  million  one  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  dollars  for  the  payment  of  the 
last  instalment  due  under  the  Treaty  of 
Guadalupe-Hidalgo — which  was  to  fall 
due  May  31, 18B2. 

I  have  spoken  of  a  party  in  Massa- 
chusetts who  sought  from  political  mo- 
tives to  impair  Mr.  Webster's  influence 
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Early  in  April  of  tliis  year,  Mr.  Webster  made  a  short  yisit 
to  Massachuaetta.  While  he  was  at  Marehfield,  many  of  the 
citizens  of  Boston,  of  both  the  Whig  and  Democratic  parties, 
•wislied  to  offer  him  a  public  reception  in  Fanenil  Hall.  The 
custody  of  that  famous  place  of  public  assembly  had  long  been 
in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  the  city ;  and  it  was 
the  practice  to  grant  permission  to  use  it  on  the  petition  of  one 
hundred  tax-payers.  The  requisite  petition  was  duly  presented, 
and  an  invitation,  signed  by  a  great  number  of  the  principal  citi- 
zens, was  sent  to  Mr.  Webster,  at  Marehfield.  It  was  arranged 
that  Mr.  Ohoate  slionld  make  the  address  of  welcome,  and  intima- 
tions of  the  course  of  his  remarks  were  conveyed  to  Mr.  Web- 
ster, who  had  privately  signified  his  purpose  to  accept  the  invi- 
tation. But,  on  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  the  meeting 
■was  expected  to  take  place,  it  became  known  that  the  Board 
of  Aldermen  had  refused  the  use  of  the  hall. 

This  affair,  which,  under  other  circumstances,  would  have 
been  regarded  as  a  very  trivial  occurrence,  and  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  unworthy  of  a  place  here,  immediately 
struck  the  whole  country  with  amazement.  It  was  asked, 
eveiywhere,  if  Boston  could  not  bear  free  discussion  of  public 
measures,  or  had  refused  to  hear  her  own  illustrious  citizen  and 
statesman.  What  would  otherwise  have  met  only  with  ridi- 
cule, was  treated  as  a  serious  event,  on  account  of  the  position 
of  political  affairs  at  the  time.  In  Boston  itself,  indignation 
and  shame  became  so  general  that  the  unlucky  officials  were 
alarmed,  and  sought  to  retrace  their  steps.  The  explanation 
which  they  endeavored  to  make  to  Mr,  Webster  was,  that,  hav- 

ocer  the  public  mini].  In  this  irarfiire,  people  to  be  inoredulons  of  such  assaults 
all  manlj  faicnesa  was  disregarded,  upon  eminent  Btatesmen.  But  such  in- 
Long  ailer  this  imputuCiou  had  beeQ  credulity  ia  rarel;  as  acUve  as  it  shoulil 
shown  to  be  eafirelj  untrue,  the  news-  be;  and  the  assaults  are  therefore  often 
paper  organ  of  this  party,  in  Boston,  re-  made  on  calculaiion  of  their  effect,  fer 
iterated  it,  quoting  the  lat^nage  in  which  more  than  on  conviction  of  their  justice. 
Mr.  AUen  had  originally  made  the  ohai^,  Mr.  Webster  rarelj  took  any  actJTe  sl«pa 
and  asserting  tliat  the  inquiry  had  been  to  meet  such  imputatioas.  What  he  did, 
smothered  in  tbe  House  of  Representa-  in  such  cases,  strongly  illustrates  his  re- 
tives  by  a  corrupt  understanding  be-  littoee  on  the  judgments  of  the  future : 
tween  the  Whig  friends  of  Mr.  Webster  he  caused  the  means  of  refutation  to  be 
and  the  friends  of  a  prominent  Demo-  carefully  gathered  and  preserved  among 
orat  iiho  was  inl«reate3  in  a  private  bill  his  private  papers,  and  there  are  few 
before  the  House.  While  all  experience  transactions  of  his  life,  public  or  private, 
shows  that  in  free  countries  political  in  any  way  iuvolvii^  his  character,  thai 
controversy  degenerates  into  personal  cannot  there  be  traced  with  entire  accu- 
blander,  it  ought  also  to  admoi^li  the  cac;. 
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ing  refused  the  use  of  the  hall  to  persons  and  parties  who 
sought  to  denounce  the  "  Compromise  Measures,"  they  thought 
consistency  required  them  to  refuse  it  to  the  supporters  of  that 
policy,  but  that  no  personal  disrespect  was  intended  toward 
Mr.  "Webster.  This  explanation  he  did  not  think  it  became  him 
to  regard.  His  answer  to  the  invitation  of  his  friends  was  pub- 
lished immediately  after  the  refusal  of  the  hall  was  known. 

"  Gbhti.embs  :  I  dulj  received  your  letter  of  "the  lltli  of  this  niOHth, 
and  had  fully  made  up  my  iaiad  to  comply  with  your  inritation  ;  for, 
although  I  have  entertained  no  purpose  of  discussing  further,  at  present, 
the  political  questions  which  have  so  much  agitated  the  country,  yet  I 
could  not  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  and  your  fellow-cMzens 
tor  mutual  congratulation  upon  our  escape,  so  fer,  irom  dangers  whicli,  a 
year  ago,  seemed  most  seriously  to  threaten  the  very  existence  of  our 
national  institutions ;  and,  upon  the  prospect  of  an  early  return,  in  ,all 
parts  of  the  country,  of  feeling  of  good-will  and  reciprocal  regard, 

"  But  the  newspapers  of  this  afternoon  inform  me  that  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  have  refaaed  your  request  for  the  use  of  Faneui!  HalL  I  care 
nothing  for  this,  pei'sonally,  except  that  it  depriTCs  me  of  the  gratification 
of  seeing  you  ,■  althongh,  if  I  supposed  that  the  general  voice  of  the  people 
of  Boston  approved  of  this  proceeding,  it  would,  I  confess,  cause  me  the 
deepest  regret.  The  resolution,  denying  you  the  hall,  has  Ijeen  adopted, 
if  I  mistake  not,  by  the  same  board  which  has  practically  refused  to  join 
with  the  other  branch  of  the  city  government  in  offering  the  hospitalities 
of  the  city  to  President  Fillmore. 

"  Gentlemen,  for  nearly  thirty  years  I  have  been  in  the  service  of  the 
country,  by  the  choice  of  the  people  of  Boston,  and  the  appointment  of 
the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts.  My  public  conduct,  through  the  whole 
of  that  long  period,  is  not  unknown,  and  I  cheerfully  leave  it  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  country  now  and  hereafter. 

"  Since  the  commencement  of  March  of  last  year  I  have  done  something 
and  hazarded  much  to  uphold  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  maintain  interests  of  the  most  vital  importance  to  the  citizens  of  Bos- 
ton. And  I  shall  do  more  and  hazard  more  whenever,  in  my  judgment,  it 
becomes  necessary  that  more  be  done  or  more  be  hazarded,  I  shall  per- 
form with  unflinching  perseverance,  and  to  the  end,  my  duty  to  ray  whole 
country ;  nor  do  I,  in  the  slightest  degree,  fear  the  result.  Folly  and  fanati- 
cism may  have  their  hour.  They  may  not  only  affect  the  minds  of  indi- 
viduals, but  they  may  also  seize  on  public  bodies  of  greater  or  less  dignity. 
But  their  reign  is,  Trithout  doubt,  destined  to  be  short,  even  where,  for  the 
moment  it  seems  moat  triumphant.  We,  of  Massachusetts,  are  not  doomed 
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to  a  course  of  political  conduct  such  as  would  reproach  our  ancestors,  de- 
stroy our  own  prosperity,  and  espoee  us  to  the  derision  of  the  civilized 
world.  No  such  future  is  before  as.  Far  otherwise.  Patriotism,  th« 
union  of  good  men,  fidelity  to  the  Conatitution  in  all  its  proTiaona,  and 
that  intelligence  which  has  hitherto  enahled  the  people  of  this  State  to 
discern  and  appreciate  their  own  political  blesaings,  as  well  as  what  is  dne 
to  their  own  history  and  character,  will  bring  them  back  to  their  accus- 
tomed feelings  of  love  of  country,  and  of  respect  and  veneration  for  its 
inetitntiona. 

"  I  am,  gentlemen,  with  the  moat  sincere  regards, 

"Your  obliged  friend,  and  very  obedient  servant, 

"Dabtel  Webster," 

111  a  few  days  after  the  publication  of  this  letter,  the 
other  branch  of  the  city  government  invited  Mr.  Webster  to 
meet  them  in  Fauenil  Hall.  Tliia  invitation  he  declined,  in 
the  following  answer  ; 

*^  Makehfield,  AprU  19.  13^,  Salunlaj  MomlDg. 
To  FraBCIS  Bbinlet,  Esq.,  Prfeideni  of  the  CommoH.  OoKnislofdie  City  of  Boston. 

"My  dbah  Sir;  I  have  received  your  communication  transmitting 
copies  of  the  preamble  and  reaolntiona  adopted  on  the  17th  instant,  by 
the  un'kmmous  voice  of  the  body  over  which  you  preside. 

I  should  be  incapable  of  all  just  emotion,  if  I  delayed  a  moment  to 
express  my  grateful  thanks  for  a  proceeding  so  frieadly  and  so  honorable 
toward  myself. 

I  wish  my  stay  in  this  vicinity  could  be  such  as  to  afford  me  an 
opportunity  of  calling,  individually,  upon  you,  and  all  the  nienibers,  and 
pajmg  to  each  my  pei'sonal  regards. 

There  are,  I  know,  members  of  the  Council  who  entertain  political 
opinions  different  from  my  own ;  and  this  makes  me  the  more  anxious  to 
s%nifj  in  an  emphatic  manner,  my  sense,  not  only  of  the  kindness  and 
courtesy  but  also  of  the  manliness  and  independence,  which  characterize 
then  votes. 

I  ihall  not  have  the  pleasure,  during  my  present  visit,  of  meeting  the 
citizens  of  Boston, 

"  What  I  have  done,  within  the  last  year,  to  maintain  the  Union,  and 
to  preserve  the  relations  of  peace,  friendly  intercourse,  commerce,  and  busi- 
ness, among  all  the  States,  has  not  been  done  in  a  comer;  and  1  shall  not 
go  into  acomer  to  perform  what  may  remain  to  be  done.  Nor  shall  I  enter 
Fanenil  Hall,  till  its  gates  shall  be  thrown  open,  wide  open,  not  '  with  im- 
petuous recoil — grating  harsh  thunder,' but  with  'harmonious  sound,  on 
golden  hinges  moving,'  to  let  in,  freely  and  to  oveiflowing,  you  and  your 
fellow-citizens,  and  all  men,  of  all  parties,  who  are  true  to  the  Union  aa 
well  as  to  Liberty — men  who  can  look  around,  on  the  faces  of  the  patriot? 
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which  adorn  the  walla  of  the  sacred  temple,  draw  in  with  their  deepest 
breath  the  appropriate  inspiration,  and  stand  upright  and  erect  upon  ita 
puTeiaent,  in  mind  and  heart  elate,  in  the  eonaciouaneas  that  they,  too,  are 
Americaus,  lovers  of  their  country,  and  their  whole  country,  and  not  un- 
worthy to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  their  gi'eat  forefathers. 

■'  If  Providence  shall  be  pleased  to  spare  my  life  and  healtb  till  that 
liour  comes,  I  shall  meet  the  citizens  of  Boston,  and  my  voice  shall  be 
heard  once  more  in  the  Cradle  of  American  Liberty. 

"  Tin  then,  again  thanking  you  and  the  members  of  the  Council,  I  bid 
you  and  them  farewell ! 

"  Daniisl  Weestee," 

The  people  of  the  city,  however,  were  not  content  that  Mr, 
Webster  shoald  return  to  Washington  without  a  greeting  from 
themselves.  In  great  nurabei-a  they  assembled  in  the  square  in 
&ont  of  his  hotel,  on  the  morning  of  the  22d  of  April,  and  in . 
their  "  primary  capacity  "  called  him  out.  He  made  a  short 
address  to  them,  and  soon  afterward  proceeded  to  Washington. 

Having  returned  to  his  post  before  the  end  of  April,  Mr, 
Weteter  hoped  to  be  spared  from  any  necessity  for  further 
public  speaking,  and  that  the  residue  of  the  thne,  before  the 
access  of  hie  autumnal  catarrh,  could  be  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  official  duties  of  his  department.  On  the  4th  of  May  he 
wrote  to  M.V.  Blatchford : 

"  I  am  Bteadilj  engaged  in  my  official  duties,  and  make  progress  in 
Bome  things  wliich  requb-e  dispatch.  There  are  but  few  people  here,  and 
it  is  a  good  time  for  work. 

"  I  hare  given  up  my  professional  engagements  both  in  New  York  and 
Boston.  This  has  been  done  at  a  great  sacriSce — three  thousand  dollars 
nt  least ;  but  I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty.  For  the  next  two  or  three  months  I 
may  calculate  on  good  health,  after  which  my  annual  visitation  of  '  hay 
fever,'  or  '  catarrh,'  may  render  mo  incapable  of  doing  much,  if  any  thing, 
for  the  readue  of  the  summer.  I  feel,  therefore,  that  I  owe  it  to  my  place, 
and  to  my  duties,  to  let  nothing  interfere  for  the  present  with  close  atten- 
tion to  public  affairs. 

"  There  never  was  a  lime,  I  think,  in  which  our  foreign  relations  were 
more  quiet.  There  seems  no  disturbing  breath  on  the  surface.  All  the 
diplomatic  gentlemen  here  are  amicably  disposed,  and  our  intercourae  is 
quite  agreeable.  I  think  Mr.  Hiiisemann  is  the  most  satisfied  and  happy 
of  them  all. 

"An  hour  hence  I  receive  my  mail,  and  then  go  to  church,  always  ex- 
pecting a  good  sermon  from  Dr.  Butler. 

"  By-fhe-wftj,  if  you  would  see  something  in  the  prophetic  books  of 
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Scripture,  remarkably  applicable  to  i>iir  dajs,  turn  to  the  second  chapter 
of  JSfahum  and  the  fourth  Terse.' 

"Yours  always  truly, 

"Dahibl  Websteb. 
"  P.   B. — For  something  to  remind  you  of  telegraphic  wit-ea,  see  Job 


Bat  there  was  to  be  no  rest  for  hiai.  The  "  Erie  Railroad," 
connecting  the  city  of  !New  York  with  Lake  Erie,  was  to  be 
opened  witb  public  ceremonies,  and  the  direetore  sent  an 
urgent  invitation  to  President  Fillmore  and  the  members  of  his 
Cabinet,  to  join  their  excursion.  The  President  and  his  frienda 
thought  that  a  salutary  political  in'fluenee  might  attend  his 
presence  on  this  occasion,  and  they  earnestly  desired  Mr.  Web- 
ster to  accompany  them.  His  feelings  about  this  journey  were 
expressed  to  his  friend  Mr.  Blatchford,  to  whom  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  writing  once,  or  more  than  once,  every  day. 

[to   MB.    BLATOHPOKD.J 

"May  7, 1861,  Weiiuesdaj  Momlng. 

"Mt  dbab  Sir  :  I  have  not  wished  to  join  this  jaimt  on  the  Erie  Rail- 
road, because  I  have  much  work  on  hand,  which  I  wish  to  get  through 
before  the  hot  weather.  But  there  was  a  wish,  I  believe  warm  and  sin- 
cere, that  1  should  be  of  the  party.  I  suppose  it  will  be  fatiguing,  but  I 
must  try  it. 

"  I  hope  to  rest  a  day  on  nij  return,  in  your  city.  You  will  find  me 
Tuesday  eve,  at  the  Aator  House,  1  shall  continue  to  write  daUy.  The 
cold  weather  holds  on.    We  have  had  frost,  I  think,  four  nights  out  of 

"Dawibii  Websteb," 

[to   MB.    BLATCHFOltD.] 

"jtffli/ll,  1E51,  Snnday,  One  o'clock. 
"  My  dbab  Sie  ;  I  thank  you  for  your  letter  from.  Philadelphia.     I  aia 
weU,  and  leave  to-morrow  momuig,  at  six  o'clock.     I  di'ea,d  the  journey 
awfully, 

"I  see  four  elements  of  distress  in  it :  1.  Heat.  3.  Crowds,  8,  Lime- 
stone-water,   .4.  The  necessity  of  speech-making. 

'  "The  chariots  shall  rage  in  1 
streets ;  they  shall  juatle  one  agaij 
another  in  the  broad  ways  ;  they  sb 
seen)  like  torches ;  they  shall  run  1 
the  lightnings." 
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"  This  last  19  not  the  least,  for  I  have  eshanated  my  opinions  and  my 
thoughts,  my  illustrations,  and  my  imaginations;  all  that  remains  in  my 
mind  is  as  '  dry  ss  a  remainder  biscuit,  after  a  TOyage.' 

"  Your  notion,  that  no  evil  can  come  from  thia\jatnt,  cheers  me ;  but 
still  I  feel  a  caving  in  at  the  prospect  before  me.  But  never  mind.  If  I 
should  not  be  remarkably  foolish,  nor  remarkably  unlucky,  I  shall  not 
spoil  all  the  past.  Toura, 

"D.  W." 

At  Dnnkirk,  the  western  tenniims  of  the  Erie  Eailway,  Hr. 
Fletcher  "Webster,  who  had  aecompamed  his  father,  became 
snddenlj  ill,  and  Mr,  "Webster  was  obliged  to  separate  liimself 
from  the  rest  of  the  party. 


"  My  dear  Sm ;  I  have  been  greatly  alarmed  about  Fl*^l 
in  my  room,  he  was  attacked,  Thursday  night,  half-past  one,  by  a  violent 
infiammation  of  the  throat.  He  woke  mc,  in  much  distress,  and  said  he 
could  not  breathe.  In  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  we  had  a  physician,  who 
let  blood  freely,  gave  a  powerful  emetic,  applied  mustard-plasters,  etc.,  etc. 
He  was  relieved  soon,  but  did  not  get  out  of  his  bed  till  this  morning. 
We  have  a  good  boat  here,  and,  as  the  weather  is  clearing  up,  I  think  we 
shall  go  to  Buffalo  in  the  p.  m. 

"  You  see  how  we  got  along.  I  made  a  speech  iiere  last  evening,  on 
purpose  to  do  credit  to  the  directors  of  the  .road.  There  was  a  reporter 
here — and  I  hope  he  wiU  give  a  correct  account  of  it.     1  am  marvellously 

"I  am  extremely  pained  to  hear  of  the  death  of  your  excellent  miniBter, 
Dr.  Mason.  Youra  truly  always, 

"  Daniel  Wbhsteb." 

Mr.  "Webster  and  his  son  aiTived  at  Buffalo  after  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  attendants  had  set  out  on  their  return. 

[TO   MKS.    PLETCHBIt   WKUSTBH.] 

"  BrnfiLo,  Mig  so,  lesi,  Nine  o'clocl;  p.  u. 

"My  DEAR  Carowre:  I  am  detained  here,  unavoidably,  for  two  or 
three  days  beyond  my  expectation. 

"  Fletcher  has  had  his  trunk  packed,  two  or  three  times,  for  his  de- 
parture for  home,  but,  when  the  time  came,  I  did  not  feel  that  I  could  part 
with  him.  I  have  nobody  else  vnih  me.  and,  though  well  at  present,  I 
should  be  alarmed  if  1  should  get  sick. 
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"  To-night  he  has  got  all  things  in  readi:iess  to  go  early  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  but "[  do  not  believe  I  should  sleep  an  hour,  under  the  consciousness 
that  he  was  to  leave  in  the  momijig.  I  must,  my  dear  child,  detain  hira  a 
day  or  two  longer,'  and  yon  must  tty  to  forgive  me  for  it.  I  have  no 
ti'avelling  friend;  no  servant,  or  attendant,  that  I  am  acquainted  with; 
and,  if  Fletcher  should  go,  I  shoiild  feel,  absolutely  desolate. 

"  I  have  telegraphed  to  New  York  for  somebody  to  meet  me,  a,nd,  the 
moment  I  see  a  reliable  and  familiar  foce,  I  will  ^ve  your  husband  my 
tlessing,  and  let  him  depart, 

"Your  affectionate  father, 

"  Dahiel  Wbbstek.'" 

The  citizens  of  Buffalo,  without  dietinetion  of  party,  invited 
Mr.  "Wehater  to  a  public  dinner,  which  took  place  on  the  21st 
of  May.  Tliej  also  requested  him  to  address  the  people  in  the 
park.  At  the  dinner,  his  speech  related  to  tlie  general  topics 
snggeeted  hy  fhe  opening  of  a  great  work  of  internal  improve- 
ment, and  to  its  relations  to  the  growth  of  the  ■Western  coun- 
.  try ;  for  he  chose  to  reserve  aU  topics  concerning  the  political 
questions  of  the  time  until  tlie  following  day.  In  that  speech, 
delivered  in  the  open  air  on  the  22d,  in  a  drenching  rain,  which 
did  not  disturb  the  great  audience  assembled  from  far  and  near 
to  hear  him,  he  entered  into  the  euhject  which  was  in  all  men's 
minds.  Whatever  he  may  have  tliought,  himself,  of  his  power 
to  say  any  thing  fresh  and  instructive  concerning  the  public 
questions  on  which  he  had  previously  written  and  spoken  so 
m,uch,  this  Buffalo  speech  was  received  by  those  who  heard  it, 
and  by  thousands  who  read  it  everywhere  throughout  the  coun- 
tiy,  with  new  admiration  at  his  intellectual  resources.  He  bad 
not,  in  fact,  by  any  means  exhausted  himself  on  themes  that 
touched  the  welfare  of  the  country,  the  continuance  of  its 
Union,  and  the  safety  of  ita  Constitution. 

Largely  as  we  may  estimate  the  depth  of  his  patriotism,  and 
the  reach  and  activity  of  his  mental  processes,  it  is  difficult  to  un- 
derstand how  he  could  have  made  preparation  for  such  a  speech 
as  this.  For,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  he  was  entertained 
at  a  public  dinner  on  the  day  before,  at  which  he  had  to  make 
a  speech  of  a  totally  diiferent  character,  and  that  during  the 
whole  time  of  his  stay  in  Buffalo  he  was  the  object  of  almost 
incessant  private  attentions.  He  was  at  this  time  past  the  age 
of  sixty-nine ;  and,  although   at  the  moment  in  good  general 
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health,  he  vfah  obhged  to  he  extremely  careful.  This  speech, 
therefore,  cousidering  all  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was 
made,  affords  very  high  evidence  of  his  powers  as  an  onttor,  of 
ills  unahated  mental  capacity,  and  of  his  patriotic  wisdom.  It 
is  also  one  of  tlie  best  exhibitions  of  his  character  as  a  public 
man;  for  no  one  who  now  reads  it  can  beUeve  that  there  ever 
entered  his  mind  the  ahghtest  doubt  respecting  the  correctness 
of  hia  own  political  com^e,  or  of  what  the  safety  of  our  institu- 
tions required  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Those  who 
maligned  and  traduced  him  were  in  the  habit  of  believing,  or 
affecting  to  believe,  that  he  sometimes  felt  himself  to  have  been 
wrong.  If  there  are  any  who  still  think  so,  they  should  read 
and  ponder  this  speech. 

It  was  made  in  a  time  of  great  political  excitement,  .and 
when  he  himself  had  been,  and  continued  to  be,  bitterly  as- 
sailed. But  whoever  will  correctly  observe  the  attitude  in 
which  he  stood,  in  respect  to  the  seetional  controversies,  and 
will  undertake  to  answer  his  positions,  will  find  that  there 
is  no  answer  within  reach,  which  can  affect  Mr.  Webster's 
purity  of  purpose,  or  afford  any  disparagement  of  his  political 
wisdom  and  forecast.  His  object  on  this  occasion  was,  to  show 
to  the  people  of  New  York  that  they  were,  to  a  large  extent, 
responsible  for  the  public  measures  which,  beginning  with  the 
annexation  of  Texas,  and  ending  with  the  Mexican  War,  had 
brought  the  two  opposite  sections  of  the  Union  into  conflict 
on  the  subject  of  slavery ;  to  tell  them  again,  as  he  had  repeat- 
edly told  the  people  of  the  whole  country,  that  he  had  resisted 
all  acquisitions  of  teiTitOTj'  iecmtse  they  would  lead  to  a  danger- 
ous controversy ;  to  remind  them  that,  while,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year  1850,  Texas  stood  ready  to  maintain  her  claim 
to  the  whole  of  Jfew  Mexico,  six  or  seven  of  the  largest  States 
of  the  South  had  taken  measures  looking  toward  secession,  and 
that  a  civil  war  was  thus  imminent ;  to  reiterate  to  them  the 
entire  uselessness  of  excluding  slavery,  by  Act  of  Congress,  from 
the  Territories  requiring  to  be  organized;  and  to  explain  to 
them  the  necessity  for  new  legislation  in  respect  to  fugitives 
from  service.     In  conclusion,  he  said : 

"  Gentlemen,  I  regret  that  slayery  exists  in  the  Southern  States ;  but  it 
is  clear  and  certain  that  Congress  has  no  power  over  it.    It  may  be,  how- 
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ever,  that,  in  tlio  dispensations  of  Providence,  some  remedy  for  tliia  eri" 
may  oocur  or  may  be  liopcd  for  hereafter.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  I  hold 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  you  need  never  expect  from 
me,  iraiier  any  circumstances,  that  I  shall  falter  from  it ;  that  I  shall  be 
otherwise  than  frank  and  decisive.  I  would  not  part  with  my  character 
as  a  man  of  flmmess  and  decision,  and  honor  and  principle,  for  all  that  the 
world  posaeases.  Ton  will  find  nie  true  to  the  North,  because  all  my  sym- 
pathies are  with  the  North.  My  aifections,  my  children,  my  hopra,  my 
every  thing,  are  with  the  North.  But  when  I  stand  up  before  my  country, 
as  one  appointed  to  administer  the  Constitution  of  the  country,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  I  will  be  just. 

"  Gentlemen,  I  expect  to  be  libelled  and  abused,  I  have  not  lost  a 
night's  rest  for  a  great  many  years  fr<»n  any  eweh  ca-aee.  I  have  some 
talent  for  sleeping.  And  why  should  I  not  expect  to  be  libelled  ?  fc  not 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  libelled  and  abused  9  Do  not  some 
people  call  it  a  covenant  with  hell  ?  la  not  Washington  libelled  and 
abused  1  la  he  not  called  a  bloodhomid  on  the  track  of  the  African 
negro  ?  Are  not  our  fethera  libelled  and  abused  by  their  owa  children  'f 
And  ungrateful  children  they  ai'e.  How,  then,  shall  I  lacape  !  I  do  not 
expect  to  escape ;  but,  knowing  these  tbinga,  I  impute  no  bad  motive  to 
any  men  of  character  and  fair  standing.  The  great  settlement  measures 
of  the  last  Congress  are  lama.  Many  respectable  men,  representatives  from 
jour  own  State,  and  itom  other  States,  did  not  concur  in  them.  I  do  not 
impute  any  bad  motive  to  them.  I  am  ready  to  believe  tliat  they  are 
Americans  all.  They  may  not  have  thought  Uieae  laws  necessary ;  or  they 
may  have  thouglit  that  they  would  be  enacted  without  their  concurrence. 
Let  all  that  pass  away.  If  they  are  now  men  who  will  stand  by  what  ia 
done,  and  stand  up  for  tieir  country,  we  must  stand  by  them  and  live  by 
them.    I  will  respect  them  all  as  friends. 

"  Now,  gentlemen,  allow  me  to  ask  of  you,  what  do  you  think  would 
have  been  the  condition  of  the  country,  at  this  time,  if  these  laws  had  not 
been  passed  by  the  last  Congress !  If  the  question  of  the  Texas  boundary 
had  not  been  settled  ?  If  New  Mexico  and  Utah  had  been  left  as  desert 
places,  and  no  government  had  been  provided  for  them  ?  And  if  the  other 
great  object,  to  which  State  laws  had  opposed  so  many  obstacles — the  res- 
toration of  fogitives— had  not  been  provided  for,  I  ask,  what  would  have 
been  the  state  of  this  country  now  1  You  men  of  Eiie  County,  you  men  of 
New  York,  I  conjure  you-  to  go  home  to-night,  and  meditate  on  this  sub- 
ject. What  would  have  been  the  state  of  this  country  now,  at  this  moment, 
if  these  laws  had  not  been  passed  f  I  liave  given  my  opinion  that  we 
should  have  had  a  civil  war.  I  refer  it  to  you,  therefore,  for  your  con- 
sideration :  meditate  on  it ;  do  not  be  carried  away  by  any  abstract  notions 
or  metaphysical  ideas ;  think  practically  on  the  great  question,  What  would 
have  boon  the  condition  of  the  United  States  at  this  moment  if  we  had  not 
settled  these  agitating  questions?  I  repeat,  in  my  opinion  t!iero  would 
have  been  a  civil  war. 
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"  Gentlemeii,  will  you  allow  me,  for  a  momeat,  to  adyei't  to  myself  ?  I 
liave  been  a  long  time  in  public  life ;  of  course,  not  many  years  remain  to 
me.  At  the  commencement  of  1850, 1  looked,  anxiously  at  the  condition, 
of  tbe  country,  and  I  thought  the  inevitable  con3ec[uenGe  of  leaving  the 
existing  controversies  unadjusted  would  be  civil  war.  I  saw  danger  in 
leaving  Utah  and  New  Mexico  without  any  government,  a  prey  to  the 
power  of  Texas.  I  saw  tlie  condition  of  things  arising  from  the  interfer- 
ence of  some  of  the  States  in  defeating  the  operation  of  the  Conatitation  in 
respect  to  the  restoration  of  fiigitive  alavea,  I  saw  these  tilings,  and  I  made 
up  mj  mind  to  encounter  whatever  might  betide  me  in  the  attempt  to 
aveit  the  impending  catastrophe.  And  allow  me  to  add  something  which 
is  not  entirely  unworthy  of  notice.  A  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
BentativeB  told  me  that  he  had  prepared  a  list  of  one  hundred  and  forty  , 
speeches  which  had  been  made  in  Congress  on  the  slavery  question.  '  That 
is  a  very  large  number,  my  friend,' I  said;  'but  how  is  that?'  'Why,' 
said  he,  '  a  Northern  man  gets  up,  and  speaks  with  considerable  power 
and  fluency  untU  the  Speaker's  hammer  knocks  him  down.  Then  gets  up  a 
Southern  man,  and  speaks-with  more  wai'mth.  He  is  nearer  the  sun,  and 
he  comes  out  with  the  greater  fervor  against  the  North.  He  speaks  his 
hom,  and  is,  in  turn,  knocked  down.  And  so  it  has  gone  on  until  I  liave 
got  one  hundred  and  forty  speeches  on  my  list.'  '  Well,'  said  I,  'where 
are  they,  and  what  are  they  ! '  'If  the  speaker,'  said  he,  '  was  a  Korfhern 
man,  he  held  forth  against  slavery ;  and,  if  he  was  from  the  South,  he 
abnaed  the  North ;  and  all  these  speeches  were  sent  by  the  members  to 
their  own  localities,  where  they  served  only  to  aggravate  the  local  irrita- 
tion already  existing.  No  man  reads  both  sides.  The  other  side  of  the 
argument  is  not  read ;  and  the  speeches  sent  from  Washington,  in  such 
prodigious  numbers,  instead  of  tending  to  conciliation,  do  but  increase,  in 
both  sections  of  the  Union,  an  excitement  already  of  the  most  dangerous 
character.' 

"  Gentlemen,  in  this  state  of  things,  I  saw  that  something  must  be 
done.  It  was  impossible  to  look  with  indifference  on  a  danger  of  so  for- 
midable a  character.  I  am  a  Massachusetts  man,  and  I  bore  in  mind  what 
Massachusetts  has  ever  been  to  the  Constitution  and  the  Union.  I  felt  the 
importance  of  the  duty  which  devolved  upon  one  to  whom  she  had  so  long 
confided  the  trust  of  representing  her  in  either  House  of  Congress.  As  I 
honored  her,  and  respected  her,  I  felt  that  I  was  serving  her  in  my  endeav- 
ors to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  whole  country. 

"And  now  suppose,  gentlemen,  that,  on  the  occasion  in  question,  I 
had  taken  a  diflferent  course.  If  I  may  allude  so  particnlarly  to  an  indi- 
vidual so  insignificant  as  myself,  suppose  that,  on  the  7th  of  March,  1850, 
instead  of  making  a  speeeh  that  woald,  so  far  as  my  power  went,  reconcile 
the.country,  I  had  joined  in  the  general  clamor  of  the  antislavery  party  ! 
Suppose  I  had' said:  'I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  accommodation; 
we  will  admit  no  compromise ;  we  will  let  Texas  invade  New  Mexico ;  w6 
Trill  leave  New  Mexico  and  Utah  to  take  care  of  themselves ;  we  Will  plant 
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ouraelvea  on  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  let  the  consequences  be  what  they 

"  Sow,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  great  consequences  would 
have  followed  Bach  a  coarse  on  my  part ;  but,  supposing  I  had  taken  such 
a  course,  how  could  I  be  blamed  for  it  3  Was  not  I  a  Northern  man  J  Did 
I  not  know  Massachusetla  feelings  and  prtgudices?  But  what  of  that?  1 
am  an  American,  I  was  made  a  whole  man,  and  I  did  not  mean  to  make 
myself  half  a  one,  t  felt  that  I  had  a  duty  to  perform  to  my  country,  to 
my  own  reputation;  for  I  flattered  myself  that  a  serslce  of  forty  years  had 
given  me  some  character,  on  which  I  had  a  right  to  repose  for  my  justiflcii- 
tion  in  tlie  performance  of  a  duty  attended  with  some  degree  of  local  un- 
popularity. I  thought  it  my  duty  to  pursne  this  course,  and  I  did  not 
care  what  was  to  be  the  consequence,  I  felt  that  it  was  my  duty  in  a  very 
alarming  crisis  to  come  out ;  to  go  for  my  country,  and  my  whole  country; 
and  to  exert  any  power  I  had  to  keep  that  country  together.  I  cared  for 
nothing,  I  was  afraid  of  nothing;  but  I  meant  to  do  my  duty.  Duty  per- 
formed makes  a  man  happy;  duty  neglected  makes  a  man  unhappy.  I 
therefore,  in  the  face  of  all  discouragements  and- all  dangers,  was  ready  to 
go  forth,  and  do  what  I  thought  my  country,  your  country,  demanded  of 
me.  And,  gentlemen,  allowme  to  say  here  to-daj,  that,  if  the  fkte  of  John 
Eogers  had  stared  me  in  the  face,  if  I  had  seen  the  stake,  if  I  had  heard 
the  fagots  already  crackling,  by  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God,  I  would 
have  gone  on,  and  discharged  the  duty  which  I  thought  my  country  called 
upon  me  to  perform.  I  would  have  become  a  martyr  to  save  that  country. 
And  now,  gentlemen,  farewell.  Live  and  be  happy.  Live  like  patriots; 
live  like  AmericanB.  Live  in  tlie  enjoyment  of  the  inestimable  blessings 
which  your  fathers  prepared  for  you ;  and  if  any  thing  that  I  may  do  here- 
after should  be  inconsistent,  in  the  slightest  degree,  witli  the  opinions  and 
principles  wliieh  I  have  this  day  submitted  to  you,  then  discard  me  for- 
ever from  your  recollection." 

When  this  speech  was  reported  by  telegraph  in  the  news- 
papers of  the  city  of  New  York,  a  very  serious  error  oecmred  ia 
thia  passage,  by  the  change  of  a  single  word,  Mr,  Webster  there- 
upon addressed  the  following  letter  to  Mr.  Botts,  of  Virginia  : 

[to   MR.    BOTTS.  ] 

"  My  dmab  Sik  :  When  I  arrived  at  New  York,  my  attention  was  called 
to  a  paragraph  in  the  telegraphic  report  of  my  speech  at  Buffalo,  Under 
the  circumstances,  it  is  wonderful  that  the  accomplished  reporter  per- 
formed the  service  as  well  as  he  did ;  bnt  a  mistake  occurred  of  some  im- 
portance, which  he  corrected  as  soon  as  it  met  his  eye.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  speech,  I  am  reported  as  having  said :  '  Gentlemen,  I  regret  exceed- 
mgly  that  slavery  exists  in  the  Southern  States,  a?id  that  Congress  has  no 
power  over  it.'     This  ia  so  entirely  in  opposition  to  the  whole  drift  of 
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my  remarks,  that  it  might  have  been  hoped  that  all  would  have  regarded 
it  as  a  miapiint  or  an  error;  it. appears,  however,  that  this  was  not  univer- 
sally the  ease,  and  therefore  the  reporter  very  promptly  caused  the  following 
correction  to  be  inserted  in  the  Herald,  the  paper  in  which  the  report  first 
appeared :  '  Gentlemen,  I  regret  exceedingly  that  slavery  exists  in  the 
Southern  States,  Ivt  Congress  has  no  power  to  act  upon  it.  It  may  be, 
however,  that,  in  the  dispensation  of  Providence,  soine  lemedj  for  this 
evil  may  oc<yar,  or  may  be  lioped  for  hereafter.' 

"  It  mnst  be  obvious  to  every  intelligent  person  that,  if  Congress  pos- 
sessed power  over  slavery  as  it  esisfcs  in  the  Southern  States,  any  attempt  to 
exercise  such  power  would  break  up  the  Union  juat  as  surely  as  would  an 
attempt  to  introduce  slavery  into  Massachusetts.  These  are  subjects  of 
mere  State  rights  and  State  aiithority,  intended  originally  to  be  left  en- 
tirely with  the  States,  and  they  mnst  be  so  left  still,  if  we  wish  to  preserve 
the  Union. 

"  Tou  are  at  liberty  to  make  any  use  of  this  letter  which  yon  may 
think  necessary  to  remove  false  impressions, 

"  I  am,  my  dear  sic,  with  the  truest  r^ard, 

"  Yours,  most  resi>ectfiilly, 

"  Dahibl  Webster," 

On  Mr.  Webstei-'s  return  toward  Albany,  lie  received  earnest 
invitations  to  speak  at  Batavia,  Eoine,.Canandaigiia,  and  Syra- 
cuse. From  Canandaigua,  where  he  was  the  guest  of  the  Hon. 
Francis  Granger,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Blatchford  : 


[to   HIS.    BLATCarOKlt.] 
"  CABiNOniODi,  May  S5,  38B1,  Sunday  Morning,  Seyon  o'clock. 

"Mti>E4kSik:  I  get  along  slowly,  as  well  as  poorly.  I  do  not  mean 
poorly  in  health,  for  my  health  is  much  improved,  but  I  get  poorly 
through  the  meetings  of  such  crowds  of  people. 

"  Yet  I  seem  to  have  no  option.  The  President  stopped  everywhere, 
and  said  something,  and  it  would  be  thought  churlish  if  I  were  to  do 
less.  I  shall  leave  this  place  at  nine  to-morrow ;  stop  a  little  while,  and 
say  a  few  words  at  Auburn.  It  is  Governor  Seward's  residence ;  and  every- 
body there,  I  suppose,  is  a  Free-soiler,  or  nearly  ererybody,  and  I  would 
not  wish  to  give  him  or  them  offence. 

"  Thence  to  Syi-acnse,  that  laboratory  of  abolitionism,  libel,  and  trea- 
son. Tuesday  night  I  shall  reach  Albany,  and  stay  there  through  Wednes- 
day, and.  if  the  weather  ia  tolerable,  take  the  evening  boat  of  that  day. 
I  must  do  this,  in  order  to  have  one  day,  Thursday,  in  New  York;  and 
then  Friday  and  Saturday  to  get  to  Washington.  Under  these  circiim- 
stances,  I  do  not  think  it  worth  your  while  to  come  to  Albany,  ps  we 
should  be  asleep  while  together,    I  much  prefer,  if  you  think  you  ciin 
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spare  a  day,  that  you  should  go  with  me  to  Philadelphia.  I  am  hav- 
ing a  nice  time  here.  The  finest  weather  in  the  world,  and  entire  quiet, 
I  begin  to  feel  about  right.  Tou  saw  Fletcher,  I  snppose,  and  learned 
what  a  drenching  we  all  had  in  Buffalo. 

"  Tours  truly  always, 


It  was,  however,  impossible  for  Mr,  "Webster  to  decline  an 
invitation  to  remain  at  Albany,  and  address  the  young  men 
of  that  city.  Their  invitation  was  also  signed  by  a  large  nnm- 
her  of  the  moet  prominent  eitizens  of  both  the  leading  political 
parties,  of  all  ages,  inclnding  persons  of  the  highest  official 
stations.  They  received  him  in  the  square  of  the  State  capitol, 
on  the  28th  of  May,  where  he  spoke  to  a  great  concourse  of 
people  from  a  platform  erected  for  the  purpose.  The  speech  is 
remarkable  for  the  expression  of  an  opinion  of  which  we  have, 
in  part,  already  seen  the  fulfilment ;  nor  can  we  see  by  what 
process  his  prediction  is  to  be  finally  refated  by  the  effect  of 
any  human  skill  on  which  we  have  a  right  to  rely : 

"I  say,  therefore,  without  going  into  the  ailment  with  any  detail, 
that,  in  March,  of  1850,  when  I  found  it  ray  duty  to  address  Congress  on 
these  irapnrtant  topics,  it  was  my  conscientious  helief,  and  it  still  remains 
unshaken,  that,  if  the  controversy  with  Tesaa  could  not  be  amicably  ad- 
justed, there  mnst,  in  all  probability,  be  civil  war  and  bloodshed ;  and, 
in  the  contpmplation  of  such  a  prospect,  although  we  took  it  for  granted 
that  no  opposition  could  arise  to  the  authority  of  the  United  States  that 
would  not  be  aappressed,  it  appeared  of  little  consequence  on  which 
standard  victory  should  perch.  But  what  of  that  ?  I  was  not  ansions 
about  military  consequences;  I  looked  to  the  civil  and  political  state  of 
things,  and  their  results,  and  I  inquired  what  would  be  the  condition  of 
the  country,  if,  in  this  state  of  a^tation,  if,  in  this  vastly  extraided, 
though  not  generally  pervading  feeling  at  the  South,  war  should  break 
out,  and  bloodslied  should  ensue  in  that  quarter  of  the  Union?  That 
was  enough  for  me  to  inquire  into  and  consider,  and,  if  the  chances  had 
been  but  one  in  a  thousand  that  civil  war  would  be  the  result,  I  should 
etill  have  felt  that  that  one-thousandth  chance  should  be  guarded  against 
by  any  reasonable  sacrifice;  because,  gentlemen,  sanguine  as  I  am  of  the 
future  prosperity  of  the  country,  strongly  as  I  believe  now,  atler  what  has 
passed,  and  especially  after  the  enactment  of  those  measures  to  which  I 
liave  referred,  that  it  is  likely  to  hold .  together,  I  yet  believe  firmly  that 
this  Union,  once  broken,  is  utterly  incapable,  according  to  all  human  ex- 
perience, of  being  reconstructed  in  its  original  character,  of  being  rece- 
mented  by  any  chemistry,  or  art,  or  effort,  or  skill  of  man," 
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He  returned  to  Washington  on  one  of  the  last  days  of 
May,  still  looking  for  rest  from  all  but  the  official  labors  of 
his  depai'tment,  and  intending  soon  to  make  a  visit  to  Mai-sh- 
fleld.  But  the  demands  for  public  speaking  pressed  upon 
him  without  cessation.  The  conier-stone  of  a  large  addition  to 
the  Capitol  was  to  be  laid  with  imposing  ceremonies,  on  the 
4th  of  Jidy  ;  and  he  was  eai-nestly  solicited  to  make  the  prin- 
cipal addr^a.  The  President  thonght  it  important,  and  Mr. 
"Webster  consented.  His  purpose  of  going  North  was  thus 
frustrated  for  the  present ;  and,  on  the  24th  of  June,  to  gain  a 
little  strength  for  this  occasion,  he  went  into  Virginia  by  way 
of  Hai-pei^'s  Ferry  and  to  Capon  Springs,  where  he  arrived  on 
the  25th.'  There  the  yeomanry  of  the  country,  for  fifty  miles 
around,  insisted  upon  entertaining  him  at  a  public  dinner. 
The  gentleman  who  presided,  William  L.  Olai-k,  Esq.,  of  Win- 
ir,  said,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  : 


"  Oui  distmguiaiied  guest,  who  is  the  subject  of  tl 
beea  so  kind  as  to  say  tliat  here,  in  the  bosom  of  Virginia,  he  ia  at  home. 
1  thint  he  said  he  felt  himself  at  home.  We  have  given  joi;,  sir,  not  onlj 
our  admiration — that  the  world  gives  you — but  we  have  given  you  our 
aifections.  Long  ago  you  enchained  our  \inderstandings ;  now  you  hafe 
thrown  a  spell  over  our  hearts 

You  came  among  ua  suddenly,  and,  I  can  add,  unexpectedly.  We 
have  neither  pomp  nor  circumstance  to  give  you ;  but  we  have  a  deep 
and  abiding  sense  of  tlie  inestimable  service  jou  have  reudered  to  our 
beloved  country ;  and  we  have  sought,  and  do  now  most  eai'uestly  seel:, 
to  impress  your  mind  with  that  conviction." 

'  I  am  indebted  to  Cliarles  Lanman,  Inatng  to  hie  adTaBced  age,  and  to  liis  deelce 

E,..     „!,„  „ „*).„ +1.!=  >.;=;.  .-,1  i-i^is™  K) be romembereil, melted  tlio whole audianoe 

sq.,  who  BOOE  after  thiavisit  to  Capon  ^  t^^^_     Befcre  leavina  WaahlugtoQ,  and 

SpnugE  became   Mv.  Webstera    pnvate  ivhile  putting  off  final  aoUon  in  regard  to  tiie 

seCPfltary,  and   for    whom    Jlr.  Webster  'Olajtou-Bulwer' Treaty,  lioproposed  toSIr 

had  a  most  afffeetionnte  regard,  for  some  «  nr^Buwe^toridtaaSpri^^Bl^  He   id 

interesting  notes,  from  n-hieli  1  take  the  i  g  to  h    lioaltli  and  talking  o  liiB  i 

following  e; '      '  *  —^  .__.—..  .-._  __ 


iltli  and  talking  o  ths  Vr>{in!a 
t  tfgrlcnltuTS  ATid  the  BTLrroun  1 


Ing  eoen  rr   tt  t    o  fl  n  on- 

tl  I  caenally  alluded   In  bis  e  b   conclude        H         n 

uLnoDuipo    i«  u  rtB  t  that  I    od  jnet  pa  d  to  -^~-'  ' — 

posed  to  so  [^lere  with  hlR  fitmllj,  and  In 
«1  ted  upon  mj  Joining  tba  party     kls  lour 

the  people        1        n       7      v   \^lnobai'or, 
etc   con  n  great 

htafl  "'del™ 

ered  o                                                    fleeting  my  Into  conrae  wt^  him  1  aceompanle 

apeeche                                                 press  vj  in  all  his  Tlslta  to  Franh:  E.  andSUcsl 

repot  s                                                pp  ar  in  and  I  was  only  prevented  from  being  with 

hlaooU                                                of  t    as  hts  son-owInE  Wends  at  the  last  bj  the  illness 

pa  I    Vel  n     p  n  pk         -i      e  a      in  It  al  ota  toaratier  of  my  own  family." 
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Mr.  Webster  rose  to  reply  siuiid  deafening  applanse.  Tie 
said : 

"  Labibs  and  Gbntlbmbn,  Feij.o"w-Oitizeits  of  ViR&iMrA :  It  is  my 
first  duty  to  esprras,  bowevei'  i]iadec[uately,  my  gratitude  to  yon,  one.  fincl 
all,  for  tliia  unexpected  token  of  respect;  I  am  awnie  that  many  of  you 
have  come  from  great  rtiatanceB;  many  of  you,  I  know,  have  come  npon 
the  saddle,  under  a  burning  aun,  and  you  have  done  this  to  tender  me  this 
token  of  your  regard.  I  know  also  that  many  of  you  have  left  your  estates 
and  harvest-fields  at  a  time  when  every  hour,  whether  of  proprietor  or 
workman,  is  so  important.  For  this,  gentlemen,  I  thauk  you.  I  am  afraid 
this  courtesy  has  been  to  you  costly  and  inconvenient,  and  therefore,  gentle- 
men, it  sinlcs  more  deeply  in  my  heart.    I  thank  you,  gentlemen. 

"  It  has  been  my  fortune  to  have  seen  mitch  of  Eastern  Virginia  and  of 
Southern  Vi^inia;  in  past  times,  also,  gentlemen,  I  have  seen  something 
of  Western  Vii^inia,  those  counties  bordering  on  the  Ohio  Eiver ;  but  not 
until  tliiB  week  has  it  been  my  fortune  to  have  seen  any  thing  of  the  beau- 
tiful and  renowned  valley  where  I  now  stand.  I  esteem  it  a  great  pleasure 
to  have  a  &w  days'  leisure,  or,  at  least,  a  few  liaya  that  I  eouW  spare 
from  my  official  duries,  to  follow  the  course  of  the  Potomac,  penetrate 
the  Bine  Ridge,  and,  turning  to  the  left,  along  the  valley  of  the  Shenan- 
doah, see  something  of  the  country'  betiveen  the  Blue  Eidge  and  the  Al- 
leghany, My  journey  throngh  yottr  conntry  thus  far  has  been  one  of  great 
gratification  and  admii-ation.  I  am  free  to  confer  that,  from  the  time 
I  crossed  the  Potomao,  and,  leaving  it,  went  with  the  train  upwai'd  along 
the  valley  of  the  ahenaadoah,  I  have  seen  a  country  abouncUng  in  fertility, 
and  remarkable  for  its  vast  richness  and  beauty.  I  have  seen  the  great 
grain-growing  counties  of  New  York,  and  of  Ohio,  and  other  Western 
States ;  of  England,  from  Herefordshire  to  the  borders  of  Scotland ;  but  I 
have  never  seen  any  wheat-growing  region  surpassing  that  which  I  crossed 
between  Harper's  Perry  and  Winchester.  I  have  been  told  that  the  same 
rich  country  extends  beyond,  ajid  is  to  be  found  through  Shenandoah, 
Eockingham,  and  AugQsta  Counties.  I  hope,  gentlemen,  soon  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  witnessing  the  truth  of  that  statement.  I  admire,  too. 
vour  mountain  scenery ;  I  admire  it  for  its  subiimity  and  grandeur  ; 
thoY^h,  perhaps,  these  mountains  are  not  adapted  to  that  high  degi-ee 
of  cultivation  for  which  the  valley  is  bo  remarkable,  still  they  ai-e  pictu- 
resque, and  ^ve  rise  to  thoiights  and  feelings  which  tend  to  elevate  and 
dignify  the  man  who  beholds  them.  I  assure  you,  gentlemen,  I  should 
feel  most  happy,  if  my  time  would  permit — and  I  hope,  before  long,  I  may 
have  the  opportunity  to  proceed  still  farther  in  this  region  of  the  State — 
to  go  westwai-d  to  the  banks  of  the  South  Branch  of  the  Potomac,  and  see 
that  great  com^'owing  and  cattle-raising  country  of  which  I  have  heard, 
and  of  which  I  have  read  so  much,  for  nearly  lialf  my  life.  But  this,  at 
present,  my  time  will  not  allow.  This  is  my  first  visit  to  this  part  of  Vir- 
ginia, but  1  hope,  gentlemen,  it  will  not  be  the  last. 
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"  There  avo  two  ekmenta  which  constitute  a  country— soil  and  elimato 
are  one,  men  and  women  the  other.  Here  they  are  botli  to  he  found.  Bnt, 
even  if  there  were  no  men  and  women  in  this  regioh,  the  country  would 
still  he  valuable  and  beautiful ;  and,  if  it  were  as  barren  as  yondei"  rock" 
(pointing  tliiongh  the  ■«'indow  to  a  jutting  cliff  which  overhangs  the 
spring),  "but  were  filled  with  intelligent  men  and  refined  and  edncated 
women,  like  thosa  who  now  throng  this  wide  hall,  it  woald  he  most  ad- 
mirable Btill.  So,  if  either  were  here,  your  country  would  be  beautiful 
and  faaoiiiflting ;  and  yon,  gentlemen,  know  how  enchanting  it  must  be 
and  ia  when  both  are  so  happily  combined. 

"But  1  must  now  turn  my  attention  to  the  toast  which  has  been  read 
hy  my  friend,  a  fiiend  of  long  standing,  at  the  head  of  tlie  table.  I  must 
attribute  its  tei'ms  to  the  pai-tiality  of  fiiendship,  and  I  am  siii'e  that  they 
are  somewtat  estrnYflgaat,  I  disclaim  having  done  -any  thing  in  support 
end  defence,  and  in  the  maintenance  of  the  Constitution,  escept  wliai  I 
have  done  in  eofiperation  with  other  abler  men ;  with  men  of  high  char- 
acter and  true  devotion  to  their  country  and  its  political  institutions.  [Ap- 
plause.] I  waa  brad,  gentlemen,  indeed,  I  might  almost  say  I  was  born,  in 
admiralion  of  onr  political  institutions.  I  have  studied  them  long,  and, 
in  fact,  have  studied  little  else  of  a  political  nature.  All  the  public  acts 
of  my  life  have  baen  performed  in  the  service  of  the  Geaeral  Govern- 
ment.  I  have  never  held  any  office  under  any  State  government;  and, 
with  the  escepfion  of  a  few  days  only,  I  have  never  been  a  member  of  a 
State  Legislature.  I  am,  as  you  may  know,  a  lawyer,  and,  from  necessity, 
a  laborious  one.  I  know  not  how  the  hrcad  of  idleness  tastes,  for  I  have 
never  had  a  bit  of  it  in  my  mouth.  [Great  applause.]  This,  perhaps, 
savors  of  self-commendation,  but  I  hope  it  vnay  be  pardoned.  If,  in  the 
discharge  of  my  public  duties,  and  in  the  perfonaanoe  of  my  puhlic  ser- 
vices, my  private  interests  have  suffei-ed  and  been  neglected,  I  am  amply 
compensated  by  the  hope  that,  if  I  have  no  broad  estate,  no  rich  accumu- 
lations, I  shall  leave  at  least  an  inheritance  not  entirely  diareputable  to 
those  who  shall  come  after  me.  [This  sentence  was  uttered  under  great 
emotion,  and  received  the.  most  enthusiastic  applause.] 

"  I  profess,  gentlemen,  to  have  acted  throughout  my  life  npon  those 
principles  which  have  governed  your  ancestors,  and  my  own  New-Eng- 
land ancestors,  in  the  times  that  tried  men's  souls — thai  is  to  say,  in  the 
Eevolutionary  struggle,  and  in  that  other  moat  impoitant  period  which 
witnessed  the  establisliment  of  a  General  Qovernmenl. 

"All  know  that,  in  this  last,  high,  and  important  proceeding,  Virginia 
took  an  eminent  lead.  She  saw  that,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  country,  the 
debt  of  the  Revolution  remained  unpaid ;  and  that  gallant  officers  and 
brave  soldiei-s,  who  had  bi-ought  wounds,  scars,  and  broken  limbs  from  the 
battle-fields  of  Liberty,  were  reduced  to  poverty  and  want,  and  that  some 
of  them  were  almost  literally  begging  their  bread.  The  great  and  good 
men  of  other  States  felt  the  same  evil,  and  thek  heaits  were  wrung  by  a 
similar  anguish, 
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"An  English  poet  lias  said  tliat  tlicre  was  ii  time  \7lien,  for  an  Engliaii- 
man,  it  was  fame  enough— 

■Tliat  Chatliam'a  lansaaga  was  hie  mother  ton^ne, 
Anil  Wolifs  great  name  compatriot  with  hia  own.' 

"  Now,  gentlemen,  it  is  fame  enough  for  me,  if  it  may  be  thought  that, 
in  my  political  conduct,  I  have  maictoined,  defended,  and  acted  upon  tha 
priaciples  of  Virginia  and  Massachnsetts,  as  these  principles  were  pro- 
claimed and  sustained  in  tlie  two  great  epochs  in  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try— the  Revolution  aad  the  adoption  of  the  present  constitutional  Gov- 
ernment. If  I  have  worked  steadily  toward  this  end,  I  am  sure  that, 
whether  much  has  been  done  or  little  has  been  done,  it  has  been  directed 
toward  a  good  pnrpoae.  [Loud  applause.]  All  that  I  say  to-day,  and  all 
that  I  may  say  oa  sinjilar  occasions,  I  wish  to  be  in  the  spirit  of  Washington 
and  Madison,  "Wythe  and  Pendleton,  and  the  proscribed  patriots  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams.  [Applause.]  If  these  and  other 
great  founders  of  our  liberty,  and  fathers  of  our  Constitution,  erred,  then 
have  I  erred ;  then  have  I  been  the  most  incomgible  of  political  aianers, 
[Laughter.]  But,  if  they  were  right,  then  I  venture  to  hope  that  I  am 
right  also ;  and  '  neither  principalities  nor  powers,  nor  things  present  nor 
things  to  come,'  shall  eradicate  that  hope  from  my  breast.  [Loud  and  en- 
thusiastic cheering.] 

"The  leading  sentiment  in  the  toast  from  the  Chair  is  the  Uhion  of 
the  States.  The  Union  of  the  States  1  What  mhid  can  comprehend  the 
consequences  of  that  Union,  past,  present,  and  to  come  9  The  Union  of 
these  States  is  the  all-absorbing  topic  of  the  day ;  on  it  all  men  write, 
speak,  think,  and  dilate,  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the  going  down 
thereof.  [Applause.]  And  yet,  gentlemen,  I  fear  its  importance  has  been 
but  insufficiently  appreciated.  Like  alS  common bleraings,  however  great, 
it  has  not  been  of  late  yeai^s  the  subject  of  reflection.  The  unthinking  and 
careless  hardly  take  heed  of  that  atmosphere  which  supports  their  lives 
from  day  to  day,  and  from  hour  to  hour.  As  the  sun  rises  in  the  morn- 
ing, follows  its  tracli  through  the  heavens,  and  goes  down  at  night,  we 
notice  its  course,  ei^joy  its  light  and  heat,  and,  Trhen  we  see  it  sink  be- 
neath the  westera  horizon,  we  have  no  doubt,  we  do  not  think  of  the 
possibility,  tliat  it  may  not  appeal-  for  another  day.  We  are  in  no  fear  of 
perpetual  darkness,  or  the  return  of  chaos.  So  it  is  with  oiu-  political  sys- 
tem imder  a  united  Government  and  national  Constitution.  To  these 
most  of  us  were  bora;  we  liave  lived  under  their  daily  blessings,  as  if 
these  blessings  were  not  only  matters  of  course,  but  imperishable  also. 
But  alas !  gentlemen,  human  structui'es,  however  strong,  do  not  stand  upon 
the  everlasting  laws  of  Nature.  Thay  may  crumble,  they  may  fall;  and 
republican  institutions  of  government  will  assuredly  sooner  or  later 
crumble  and  fall,  if  there  shall  not  continue  to  be  among  the  people  an 
intelligent  regard  for  such  institutions,  a  great  appreciation  of  their  bene- 
fits, and  a  spirited  purpose  to  uphold  and  maintain  them.    And,  when  thay 
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sliall  cruinblc  and  fall,  the  political  catastrophe  will  resemble  that  which 
ivoiilii  happen  in  the  natural  world  were  the  sun  to  be  stiuck  out  of 
heaven.  If  this  Union  were  to  be  broken  up  by  nwHification,  sepaiation, 
secraaion,  or  any  event  whatsoever  of  eqnally  repulsive  name  and  charac- 
ter, chaos  would  come  again,  and,  where  all  ia  now  light,  and  joj,  and 
gladness,  there  would  be  spread  over  «s  a  darkness  like  that  of  Ei-ebus. 
Yes,  gentlemen,  I  liave  little  patience  with  those  who  talk  flippantly  of 
seeeHsion  and  disuuiou ;  they  do  not  appear  to  me  to  understand  of  what 
they  speak,  nor  to  have  the  least  idea  of  ita  conaeijuencea.  If  they  have 
aaiy  meaning,  I  do  not  comprehend  that  meaning.  Suppose  this  Union 
were  dissolved  to-day,  where  slioidd  we  be  to-morrow !  I  think  a  state  of 
things  woidd  arise  in  which  I  should  feel  disposed  to  take  shelter  in  the 
caverns  of  the  mountains,  or  seek  some  other  place  of  obscurity,  in  which 
I  should  not  witness  the  degradation  and  ruin  of  the  country.  Every  an- 
ticipation of  such  an  event  presents  a  gloomy  and  honlble  pietui-e ;  it  is  a 
vast  Serbonian  bog,  in  which  no  man  could  be  happy,  unless  he  thought 
ho  was  about  getting  out.  Those  who  love  the  Union  ardently,  and  who 
mean  to  defend  it  gallantly,  are  happy,  cheerful,  with  bright  and  buoyant 
hopes  for  the  futm'c,  and  full  of  manly  flrniness  and  resolution.  But  seces- 
sion and  disunion  are  a  region  of  gloom,  and  morass,  and  swamp ;  no 
eteerful  breezes  fan  it ;  no  spirit  of  health  visits  it ;  it  is  all  malaria ;  it  is 
all  fever  and  ague.  [Laughter  and  applause.]  Wothing  beautiful  or  use- 
ful grows  in  it ;  the  ti-aveller  through  it  breathes  miasma,  and  treads 
among  all  tilings  unwholesome  and  loathsome.  It  is  like  the  regioa  of 
your  great  Dismal  Swamp ;  it  is  all 

'  Tangled  jimlpBr,  13838  of  weetlfl, 
With  mens  a  fen  wliete  the  astpant  feeilB, 
And  man  never  trod  Tjefore.'    [Langbter.] 

"  For  one,  I  have  no  clesire  to  breathe  such  an  air,  or  to  have  such  foot- 
ing for  my  walks.    [Applause.] 

"  Gentlemen,  I  am  aware  that  the  respect  paid  to  me  to-day  is  in  con- 
sequence of  my  support  of  the  adjustment  measures  of  the  last  Congress, 
AlUiough  I  wished  to  raise  no  felse  alarm,  nor  create  any  fears,  yet,  I  be- 
lieved in  my  conscience  that  a  crisis  was  at  hand— a  dangerous,  a  fearful 
crisis ;  and  I  resolved  to  meet  it  at  any  hazard,  and  with  whatever  strength 
true  patriot,  like  a  faithful  mariner,  must  be  prepared  for 
in  the  words  of  the  old  song — 

'  He  Is  bom  for  all  svealbers ; 


ise-l 

"  The  support  of  the  Union  is  a  great  practical  subject,  involving  the 
prosperity  and  glory  of  the  whole  country,  and  affecting  the  prospeilty  of 
every  individual  in  it.  We  ought  to  take  a  lai^e  and  comprehensive  view 
of  it ;  to  look  to  ita  vast  results,  and  to  the  consequencea  which  would 
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flow  from  its  OTerthrow.  It  is  not  a  mere  topic  for  ingenious  disquisition, 
or  theoretical  or  fanatical  criticism.  Those  who  assail  the  Union  at  the 
present  day  seem  to  be  persons  of  one  idea  only,  and  many  of  tliem  of  but 
half  an  idea.  [Applause.]  Tliey  plant  tlieir  Mtteries  on  some  useless  ab- 
straction, some  false  dogma,  or  some  gratuitous  assumption.  Or,  perhaps, 
it  may  be  more  proper  to  say,  tliat  they  look  at  it  with  microscopic  eyes, 
seeking  for  some  spot,  or  speck,  or  blot,  or  blur,  and,  if  they  find  any  tiling 
of  this  kind,  they  are  at  once  for  overturning  the  whole  fabric.  And, 
wlien  nothing  else  will  answer,  they  invoke  religion  and  speak  of  a  higlier 
law.  Gentlemen,  this  Worth  Moimtain  is  liigh,  tlie  Blue  BiAge  higher 
Btill ;  the  AUeghajiy  higher  than  either ;  and  yet  this  higher  law  ranges 
fiirther  than  an  eagle's  flight  above  the  highest  peats  of  the  Alleghany. 
[Laughter.]  Wo  common  vision  can  discern  it ;  no  conscience,  hot  trans- 
cendental aad  ecstatic,  can  feel  it;  the  hearing  of  common  men  never 
listens  to  its  high  behests ;  and  therefore  one  should  think  it  is  not  a  safe 
law  to  be  acted  on,  in  mattera  of  the  highest  practical  moment.  It  is  the 
code,  however,  of  the  fanatical  and  factious  abolitionists  of  the  Worth. 

"  The  secesBioiuBta  of  the  South  take  a  different  course  of  remark. 
They  are  learned  and  eloquent,  they  are  animated  and  fuU  of  spirit,  they 
are  high-minded  and  chivah'ona ;  they  state  their  supposed  injuries  and 
causes  of  complaint  in  elegant  phrases  and  esalted  tones  of  speech.  Bat 
these  complaints  are  all  vague  and  general,  I  confess  to  you,  gentlemen, 
that  I  know  no  hydrostatic  pressure  strong  enough  to  bring  them.into  any 
solid  form,  in  which  they  could  be  seen  or  felt,  [Laughter  and  applaiise.] 
They  think  otherwise,  doubtless.  But,  for  one,  I  can  discern  nothing  real 
or  woU-grounded  in  their  complaints.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  be  a  little 
professional,  I  would  say  that  all  their  complaints  and  alleged  grievances  are 
like  a  very  insufficient  plea  in  the  law ;  they  are  bad  on  general  demurrer  for 
want  of  substance.  [Loud  laughter.]  But  I  am  not  disposed  to  reproach 
these  gentlemen,  or  to  speak  of  them  with  disrespect.  I  prefer  to  leave 
them  to  their  own  reflections.  I  make  no  arguments  against  resolutions, 
conventions,  secession  speeches,  or  proclamations.  Let  these  thinp  go  on. 
The  whole  matter,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  blow  over,  and  men  will  return 
to  a  sounder  mode  of  thinking.  Sat  OTie  thing,  gentlemen,  be  assured  of,  Ute 
JirstBt^ta^eninfheprogrmim6ofaeeession,whie}i,  sTidllie  an actualinfringe- 
mewt  of  the  GonslituMon  or  the  laws,  mil  le  pr<mptl^  met.  [Great  applause.] 
And  I  would  not  remain  an  hour  in  any  Administration  that  should  not 
immediately  meet  any  such  violaUou  of  the  Constitution  and  the  law 
efiectnally  and  at  once,  [Prolonged  applause.]  And  I  can  assure  yoa, 
gentlemen,  that  all  witli  whom  I  am  at  present  associated  in  the  Govern- 
ment entertain  the  same  decided  purpose.  [Renewed  applause,  with 
cheers.] 

"  And  now,  gentlemen,  let  me  advert  to  a  cheering  and  gratiiying 
occurrence.  Let  me  do  honor  to  your  great  and  ancient  Commonwealth 
of  Vir^nia.  Let  me  say  tliat,  in  my  opinion,  the  resolutions  passed  by  her 
Legislature  at  the  last  session,  in  which  some  gentlemen  now  present  bore 
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a  part,  have  effectually  suppressed,  or  greatly  tended  to  snppi-ess,  tho 
Dotion  of  separate  governments  and  new  confederacies.  [Great  applause,] 
All  hoiDes  of  disunion,  founded  upon  tlie  profcable  course  of  Virginia,  are 
dissipated  iuto  thia  air.  [Cheers.]  An  emineat  gentleman  in  the  Nash- 
ville Convention  ejaculated :  '  0  that  Virginia  were  with  us  1  If  Virginia 
would  but  take  the  lead  ia  going  out  of  the  Union,  other  Southeiii  States 
would  cheerfully  follow  that  lead.'  Ah,  but  that  '  if'  was  a  great  obsta- 
cle I  [Laughter.]  It  was  pregnant  with  important  meaning.  '  If  Virginia 
would  take  the  lead  1 '  But  who,  that  looked  for  any  consistency  in  Tir- 
ginia,  expected  to  see  her  leading  States  out  of  the  Union,  since  she  took 
such  great  paias,  under  the  counsels  of  her  ablest  and  wisest  men,  to  lead 
them  into  it  f  [Applause.]  Her  late  resolutions  have  put  a  decided  nega- 
tive upon  that  '  if,'  and  the  country  cordially  thanks  her  for  it. 

"Feilow-citizens,  I  must  bring  these  remarks  to  a  close.  Other  gentle- 
men are  present  to  whom  you  .  expect  to  have  the  pleasure  of  listening. 
[Cries  of  "  Go  on  I  go  on  ! "]    My  concluding  sentiment  ia — 

"  The  Union  of  the  States :  May  those  ancient  friends,  Virginia  and 
Massachusetts,  continue  to  upkold  it  so  long  as  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic 
sliaU  beat  on  the  shores  of  the  one,  or  the  AUeghanies  remain  firm  on  their 
bases  in  the  territories  of  the  other  I  " 

Mr.  "Webster  was  again  called  up  by  a  gentleman  of  tlie 
Democratic  pai'ty,  who  expressed  his  approval  of  the  speech 
just  quoted,  although,  he  said,  he  ]^ad  differed  from  Mr.  "Web- 
ster widely  on  nearly  every  question  of  public  policy. 

Mr.  "Webster  then  said ; 

"Whatever  may  have  been  the  differences  of  opinion  which  have  here- 
tofore existed  between  the  Democratic  and  Whig  parties  on  other  sub- 
jects, they  are  now  forgotten,  or,  at  least,  have  become  subordinate ;  and 
the  important  question  that  is  now  asked  is.  Are  you  a  Union  man  ? 
[Great  applause.]  The  question  at  this  time  is,  the  Union,  and  how  we 
shail  preserve  its  blessings  for  the  present  aud  for  all  time  to  come!  To 
msdntain  that  Union,  we  must  observe,  in  good  feith,  the  Constitution  and 
all  its  parts.  If  that  Constitution  ba  not  observed  in  all  its  parts,  but  its 
provisions  be  deliberately  and  permanently  set  aside  in  some  parts,  the 
whole  of  it  ceases  to  be  binding;  but  the  case  must  be  clear,  flagrant,  un- 
deniable, and  in  a  point  of  vital  interest.  In  sKort,  it  must  be  such  as 
would  justify  revolution;  for,  after  all,  secession,  disi'uption  of  the  Union, 
or  succeMful  nullifloation,  are  but  other  names  for  revolution.  Where  the 
whole  system  of  laws  and  government  is  overthrown,  imder  whatever 
name  the  thing  is  done,  what  is  it  but  revolution?  For  it  would  ba 
absurd  to  suppose  that,  by  whole  States  and  lai-ge  portions  of  the  conntry, 
either  the  North  or  the  South  has  the  power  or  the  right  to  violate  any 
part  of  that  Constitution   dii'cctly,  and  of  jJurpose,  and  still  claim  from 
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the  other  obaeryance  of  Ha  provisions.  [Applause.]  If  the  South  wei-o  to 
violate  any  part  of  the  Oonatitiition  inteutioiially  and  systematiCBlIy,  and 
persist  in  so  doing  year  after  year,  and  no  remedy  could  lie  liad,  would 
the  Korth  be  any  longer  bound  by  the  rest  of  it  ?  And  if  the  North  were 
deliberately,  habitually,  and  of  fixed  puj'pose,  to  disregard  one  pan  of  it, 
would  the  South  be  bound  any  longer  to  observe  its  other  obligationa? 
This  is  indeed  to  be  understood  with  some  qualification,  for  I  do  not 
mean,  of  course,  that  every  violation  by  a  State  of  an  article  of  the  Con- 
stitution would  discharge  other  Btates  from,  observing  its  provisions.  No 
State  can  decide  for  itself  what  ia  constitutional  and  what  is  not.  When 
any  part  of  the  Constitution  ia  supposed  to  be  violated  by  a  State  law,  the 
true  mode  of  proceeding  is  to  bring  the  case  before  the  judicial  tribunals ; 
ftnd,  if  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  State  law  be  made  out,  it  is  to  be 
set  aside.  This  has  been  done  in  repeated  cases,  and  is  the  ordinary 
remedj'.  But  what  I  mean  to  say  is,  that,  if  the  public  men  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  tlie  country,  and  especially  their  representatives  in  Congress,  labor 
to  prevent,  and  do  permanently  prevent,  the  passage  of  laws  neceasary  to 
carry  into  effect  a  provision  of  the  Constitution,  particularly  intended  for 
the  benefit  of  another  part  of  the  country,  and  which  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  it,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  that  part  of  the  country  ivill 
long  continue  to  observe  other  constitutional  provisions  made  in  favor  of 
the  rtst  of  the  country ;  because,  gentlemen,  a  disregai'd  of  conatitutioual 
duty,  in  each  a  case,  cannot  be  brought  ■within  the  corrective  authority  of 
the  judicial  power.  If  large  portions  of  public  bodies,  against  their  duties 
and  their  oaths,  will  refuse  to  execute  tlie  Constitution,  and  do,  in  fitct, 
preveat  such  execution,  no  remedj'  seems  to  lie  by  any  application  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  case  now  before  tlie  country  clearly  esempliflra 
my  meiaino'  ''uppoie  the  North  to  have  decided  lusyorities  in  Congress, 
and  pp  th  n  j  t  persist  in  refusing  to  pass  laws  for  caiTying 
int  ff  t  th  1  u  f  the  Constitution  which  declai'es  that  fugitive 
slfl  h  11  b  tit  would  be  evident  that  no  judicial  process 
could  p  1  th  m  t  I  their  duty,  and  what  remedy  would  the  South 
ha     t 

H  b  md  t  t  ppose  that,  when  different  pai-ties  enter  into  a 
compact  for  certain  purposes,  either  can  disu-gard  any  one  provision,  and 
expect,  nevertheless,  the  other  to  observe  the  rest  I  I  intend,  for  one,  to 
regai-d,  and  maintain,  and  carry  out,  to  the  fulloat  extent,  the  Constitu-  ■ 
tion  of  the  United  St  te  wl'  h  I  h  e  sworn  to  support  in  all  its  parts 
and  all  ite  provisions  [L  d  ]i  ]  It  is  written  in  the  Constitution: 
'  No  person  held  to  8    vi  lb  one  State,  under  the  laws  thereof, 

escaping  into  anoth        h  11     n  equence  of  any  law  or  regulation 

therein,  be  dischai'ged  f  m  h  vice  or  labor,  hut  shall  be  delivered 
up  on  claim  of  the  pai'ty  t    wh  m       h  service  or  labor  may  be  dne.' 

"  That  is  as  much  p  t  f  th  Constitution  as  any  other,  and  as 
equally  binding  and  obligatory  as  any  other  on  all  men,  public  or  private. 
[Applause.]    And  who  denies  this !    None  but  the  abolitioniats  of  the 
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Nortl).  And  pray  what  is  it  they  will  not  deny  ?  [Great  applsraso  and 
laughter. j  They  have  but  one  idea;  and  it  would  seem  that  these  ianat- 
ics  at  the  North  and  secesdonista  at  the  South  are  putting  their  heads 
together  to  devise  means  to  defeat  the  good  designsof  honest  and  i^atriotic 
men.  They  act  to  the  same  end  and  the  same  object,  and  the  Constitution, 
has  to  take  the  fire  from  both  aides. 

"  I  have  not  hesitated  to  say,  and  I  repeat,  that  if  the  Northern  Stotea 
refuse,  ■wilfully  and  deliberately,  to  carry  into  effect  that  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  respects  the  restoration  of  fugitive  slaves,  aud  Oongresa 
provide  no  remedy,  the  South  would  no  longer  be  bound  to  observe  the 
compact,  [Immense  apphiuse.]  A  bargain  cannot  be  broken  on  one  side, 
and  still  bind  the  other  side.  I  say  to  yon,  gentlemen,  in  Virginia,  as  I 
said  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  and  in  the  city  of  Boston,  a&  I  may  say 
again  in  that  city  ot  elsewhere  in  the  North,  that  yon  in  the  South  have 
as  much  right  to  receive  your  fugitive  slaves  as  the  North  has  to  any 
of  its  rights  and  privileges  of  navigatioa  and  commerce.  I  desire  to  be 
understood  here  among  you,  and  throughout  the  country,  that  in  hopes, 
thoughts,  and  feelings,  I  profess  to  be  an  American — altogether  and  noth- 
ing but  an  American— and  that  I  am  for  the  Constitution,  and  the  whole 
Constitution.  [Long  and  continued  cheering,]  I  am  as  ready  to  fight 
and  to  fall  for  the  constitutional  rights  of  Virguiia  as  I  am  for  those  of 
Massachusetts,  I  pour  out  to  you,  gentlemen,  my  whole  heart,  and  I  as- 
sure you  these  are  my  sentiments.  [Cheers.]  I  would  no  more  see  a 
feather  phicked  unjustly  ftom  the  honor  of  Tirginia  than  I  wonld  see 
one  so  plucked  irom  the  honor  of  Massachusetts.  [Great  applause.]  It 
has  been  said  that  I  have,  by  the  course  I  have  thought  proper  to  pur- 
sue, displeased  a  portion  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts.  That  is  true, 
and,  if  I  had  dissatisfled  more  of  them,  what  of  that  3  [Great  and  con- 
tinued applause.]  I  was  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  had 
Bwom  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

"  That  Constitution  made  me  a  Senator  of  the  United  States,  acting 
for  al!  the  States,  and  my  vote  was  to  bind  the  whole  conntiy.  I  was 
a  Senator  for  the  whole  country.  [Applause.]  What  exclusive  regard 
had  I  to  pay  to  the  wishes  of  Massachusetts  upon  a  question  affecting 
the  whole  nation,  and  in  which  my  vote  was  to  bmd  Virginia  as  well  as 
MassachuMtts  3  My  vote  was  to  affect  the  interests  of  the  whole  coun- 
try, and  was  to  be  given  on  matters  of  high  constitutional  character.  I 
assure  you,  gentlemen,  I  no  more  respected  the  instructions  of  Massachu- 
setts tlian  I  would  have  itdspected  those  of  Virginia.  It  would  be  just  as 
reasonable  to  expect  ms  to  vote  as  the  pai-ticular  interests  of  Massachu- 
setts required,  as  it  would  be  to  expect  that,  as  an  arbitrator,  a  referee,  or 
aa  umpire  between  two  individuals,  1  was  bound  to  obey  the  mstructions 
of  one  of  them,  [Applause.]  Could  I  do  that  ?  Have  I  descended,  or 
am  I  expected  to  descend,  to  that  level  ?  [Cries  of  "  Never,  never  ! " 
"  Ton  are  not  the  man  to  do  it."]    I  hope  not. 

"  Gentlemen,  instraotious  from  States  may  properly  be  regarded  as  cx- 
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preasioiiB  of  opinion  T)j  well-informed  political  men,  and,  in  tliat  view, 
are  entitled  to  respect.  But  that  a  Senator  in  Congress,  acting  nnder  the 
Constitution,  aud  bound  by  hia  duty  and  hia  oath  to  act,  in  all  things, 
according  to  hia  conscience,  fov  the  good  of  all  the  States,  should,  never- 
thelesa,  be  boimd  by  the  will  of  one  of  them,  is  preposterous.  Virginia 
has  not  consented  that  her  rights,  nnier  the  Constitulion,  shall  be  judged 
of  by  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts ;  nor  lias  Massachusetts  agreed  that 
hers  shall  be  judged  of  by  the  Legislature  of  Yirginia.  But  both  hove 
agreed  that  their  rigbia  and  interests  shall  be  judged  of  by  persons,  some 
of  whom  are  appointed  by  each,  and  all  bound  to  decide  impartially. 
Tliat  men,  mutually  chosen  to  decide  the  rights  of  psj'ti^  under  a  com- 
pact, are  yet  to  be  bound,  each  to  the  will  of  the  party  appointing  him,  is 
aa  absurdity  exceeding  all  othei'  absurdities." 

"What  Mr,  Webster  had  said-at  Oapon  Spriii^rs,  in  speaking 
of  one  of  the  compa,ets  or  compromises  between  the  Northern 
and  Southern  sections  of  the  Union,  on  which  the  Constitution 
was  foimded,  was  at  once  misrepresented,  especially  in  Noi-th 
CaroKna,  as  a  confii-mation  by  him  of  the  doctrine  that  the 
Constitution  itself  is  a  compact  between  eovereign  States,  and 
as  drawing  after  it,  as  a  i-esulting  right,  the  right  of  State  seces- 
sion from  tlie  Union,  A  citizen  of  North  CaroHna  accordingly 
wrote  to  Mr.  Webster  on  this  subject,  and  received  from  him 
the  following  answer,  which  was  immediately  made  public : 

"MAKSniniELD,  Au^jul  1,  1851 

"  Dear  Siii :  I  liave  recciTed  your  letter  of  the  20th  of  July. 

"  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  recognizes  no  right  of  secea- 
Bion  as  existing  in  the  people  of  any  one  State  or  any  nranbei'  of  States. 
It  is  not  a  limited  confederation,  but  a  government ;  and  it  proceeds  upon 
the  idea  that  it  is  to  be  perpetual,  like  other  forms  of  government,  subject 
only  to  be  dissolved  by  revolution. 

"  I  confees  I  can  form  no  idea  of  secession  but  ss  the  result  of  a  revolu- 
tionary movement.  How  is  it  possible,  for  instance,  that  South  Carolina 
should  secede,  and  establisJi  a  government  foreign  to  tliat  of  the  United 
States,  thus  dividing  Georgia,  which  does  not  secede,  from  the  rest  of  the 
Union !  Depend  upon  it,  my  dear  sir,  that  the  secesaion  of  any  one  State 
would  be  but  the  first  step  iu  a  process  which  must  inevitably  break  up 
the  whole  Union  into  more  or  fewer  parts. 

"What  I  said  at  Oapon  Springs  was  an  argument  addressed  to  the 
North,  and  intended  to  convince  the  North  that,  if,  by  its  superiority  of 
numbers,  it  should  defeat  the  operation  of  a  plain,  undoubted,  and  unde- 
niable injunction  of  the  Constitution,  intended  for  the  especial  protection 
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of  the  Soutli,  such  a  proceeding  must  necessarily  ecd  in  the  breaking  up 
of  the  Qoverament ;  that  is  to  saj,  in  a  reyolutioii, 

"  1  iim,  dear  sir,  with  respect,  your  obedient  seiTant, 

"  Dah'i,  Webster.  " 


The  corner-atone  of  tlie  addition  to  the  Capitol  was  luid  by 
President  Fillmore  on  the  4th  of  July.  Beneath  that  stone 
there  waa  deposited,  among  other  things,  a  brief  account  of 
the  proceedings,  in  Mr.  "Webater'a  handwriting.  It  contains 
this  passage : 

"  If,  therefore,  it  shall  hereafter  be  the  will  of  God  that  this  structure 
shall  fall  from  its  base,  that  its  fotaidations  be  upturned,  and  this  depcsit 
brought  to  the  eyes  of  men,  be  it  tlien  known  that  on  tliis  day  the  Union 
of  the  United  States  of  America  stands  fii'in,  that  then-  Constitution  still 
exists  unimpaired,  and  with  all  its  original  usefidness  and  glory ;  growing 
every  day  strooger  and  stronger  in  the  affections  of  the  great  body  of  the 
AiTipi-innn  people,  and  attracting  more  and  more  the  admiration  of  the 
world.  And  all  hei'e  assembled,  whether  belonging  to  public  life  or  to 
piTTate  life,  with  hearts  devoutly  thankful  to  Almighty  God  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  liberty  and  liappiuesis  of  the  country,  unite  in  sincere  and 
fervent  prayers  that  this  deposit,  and  the  walls  and  ai'ches,  the  domes  and 
towers,  the  columns  and  entablatures,  now  to  be  erected  ovei-  it,  may  en- 
dnre  forever." 

The  addi'ess  which  he  delivered  on  this  occasion  was  the  fit 
complement  of  those  great  public  discourses  which  he  had  now 
been  making  for  more  than  a  year.  In  those,  while  we  feel  liis 
exalted  patriotism,  and  his  power  as  a  statesman  striving  to  pro- 
duce a  new  tone  in  national  feeling,  we  are  sensible  that  there 
is  that  which  is  of  the  pri^ent,  the  controversial,  and  the  per- 
sonal. But  now  he  rises  to  a  still  higher  strain.  He  is  speaking 
to  posterity  as  well  as  to  the  generation  around  him.  Ho  feels 
himself,  for  the  moment,  to  be  the  organ  and  representative  of 
all  America,  to  express  and  to  define  American  constitutional 
liberty ;  that  liberty  to  which  Greece  and  Eome  did  not  attain, 
that  liberty  which,  based  on  popidar  representative  institutions, 
gives  to  the  will  of  the  majority  the  force  of  law,  makes  the  law 
the  supreme  rule  of  government  for  all,  and  embodies  these,  its 
fundamental  principles,  in  wi'itten  constitutions,  fotinded  on  the 
immediate  authority  of  tlie  people  themselves.  He  then  shows 
what  this   liberty  had  accomplished   in  the  fifty  years  since 
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Washington  laid  tlie  first  foiindati{)n- stone  of  tlie  Capitol,  hj  a 
tabular  statement  exiibiting  the  growth  of  the  Uuited  States 
from  a  little  less  than  four  millions  of  people  to  more  than  four 
and  twenty  millions,  with  the  details  which  sncli  an  increase 
involved.  He  notices  the  application  of  the  sciences  to  the 
useful  arts,  their  cultivation  in  the  highest  branches,  and  for  the 
advancement  of  human  hnowledge  ;  the  creatioii  of  a  national 
literature ;  the  establishment  of  a  navy  and  an  army ;  the  in- 
creased and  the  increasing  means  of  intercourse  and  locomo- 
tion ;  the  general  diffusion  of  education  ;  the  inatitntiona  of  re- 
ligion, chaiity,  and  reformation  of  criminals — all  the  multiplied 
and  multiform  features  of  a  high,  expanding,  and  beneficent 
civilization.  And  this  proBperity  and  these  biasings  he  traces, 
as  to  their  proximate  cause,  to  the  union  of  the  States,  and  to 
the  Constitution  which  had  cemented  it. 

Sucli  devotion  to  an  established  system  of  government, 
which  was  the  main  characteristic  of  Kr.  Webster  throughout 
hia  whole  career,  may,  in  the  minds  of  some,  give  rise  to  the 
question  whether  it  evinced  the  highest  reach  of  statesman- 
ship. In  other  words,  did  he  consult  the  best  uiterests  and 
satisfy  the  gravest  duties  of  the  American  people,  by  teaching 
them  that,  to  lose  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  was  to 
lose  the  greatest  political  good  ?  Such  a  question  must  be 
answered  by  first  settling  the  conditions  which  circiimseribo  all 
statesmanship  ;  for,  as  he  himself  always  maintained,  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  American  Union  is  an  eminently  practical 
matter,  and  one  that  cannot  be  justly  weighed  in  the  scales  of 
speculative  opinion,  or  be  governed  by  abstract  moral  proposi- 
tions. A  statesman,  in  the  most  important  and  most  useful, 
and  therefore  in  the  highest  sense,  is  he  who,  tailing  into  his 
enlarged  comprehension  the  whole  of  what  constitutes  tlie 
actxtal  situation  of  his  country,  labors  to  maintain  and  to  ad- 
minister that  government  which  is  the  iiltimate  condition  of 
its  welfare,  its  peace,  and  its  pixisperity.  The  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  as  it  was  established  in  1788,  when 
judged  by  speculative  or  foreign  opinion,  may  not  be  a  per- 
fect theory  of  government ;  and,  so  far  as  the  American  Union 
gave  the  public  sanction  of  law  to  the  continued  enslave- 
ment of  a  portion  of  the  human  race,  it  was  easy  to  say  of  it 
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tliat  it  compromised  with  wrong.  But  wliat  was  tlie  question 
that  presented  itself  to  this  etatesniaii  through  his  whole  life  ? 
It  was  no  less  than  this :  what  but  civil  war  and  all  its  attend- 
ant evils — the  ruin  of  gi'eat  institutions  of  freedom — can  be  the 
conBequeace  of  breaking  np  the  American  Union  ?  Whatever 
might  be  the  form,  the  occasionj  or  the  pretext  for  disruption  j 
whatever  might  be  the  character  of  the  system  or  the  systems 
that  could  be  aimed  at,  to  take  the  place  of  what  had  descended 
to  us  from  Washington  and  his  compatriots — this  result  of  civil 
war  Mr.  Webater  believed  to  be  the  sure  consequence  of  acting 
otherivise  than  according  to  its  constitutional  requirementSj  or 
of  .seeking  by  sudden  and  violent  changes  to  free  it  from  alleged 
imperfections,  "Within  the  limite  of  its  requirements,  the  further 
spread  of  slavery  could  be  restrained ;  but,  even  for  this  pur- 
pose, tie  peace  of  the  Union  was  not  to  be  hazai-ded  by  purely 
unnecessaay  measures.  Charity  may  lead  us  to  believe  that 
neither  in  the  North  nor  in  the  South  did  those  who  differed 
from  Mr.  "Webster's  policy  desire  or  expect  a  civil  war ;  tut 
charity  does  not  require  us  to  assign  to  them  the  praise  of  supe- 
rior wisdom.  "We  have  passed  through  what  he  foresaw ;  and 
our  national  suffeiings  have  shown  that,  in  making  the  safety  of 
our  Constitution  the  constant  and  the  consistent  aim  of  his  life, 
he  was  wise  and  just,  and  that  he  fulfilled  the  highlit  faiiction 
which  history  or  philosophy  can  assign  to  a  statesman. 

"  Ualtqtoiie,  Jalij  7,  1S51. 

"Mt  deae  Snt:  I  have  just  read  your  late  address  on  the  occa- 
sion of  laying  the  corner-stone  of  the  addition  to  the  Cnpitol.  It  re- 
minds me  that  you  might  like  to  have  recalled  something  you  once  said 
tome. 

"  Twenty  years  ago,  when  we  were  together  at  AcnfipoHa,  in  the  win- 
ter of  18SO-'31,  and  as  we  were  passing  one  evening  fi-om  our  chambers  to 
the  mess-room,  jou  laid  yoiii-  hand  on  mj  shoulder,  and  said,  abruptly  : 
'  My  young  fiiend,  be  in  no  haste  to  embark  in  politics.  The  time  may 
como  when  all  good  men  and  true  must  rally  round  the  Constitution, 
That  will  be  the  time ;  and,  when  we  raise  its  banner,  it  shall  glitter  like 
the  OniPLAMMB ! ' 

"  In  the  interval  that  lias  elapsed  since  this  prophecy  was  made,  I  have 
told  this  anecdote  a  hundred  times ;  and,  more  than  once,  since  I  bare 
Been  you  with  tlie  banner  in  your  hand,  have  thought  of  reminding  you 
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of  theiucicTeut.   Tliat  the  baimei-  'glitters,'  and  tlmt  its;  folda  flap  thuuder, 
aa  you  liold  it,  uo  one  will  deny, 

"  Very  truly  and  faithfully  youi's, 

'■Jwo.  H,  B,  Latkobb, 
"  Hon,  Daniel  Wehiter,  Washington." 


[TO. 

"  WiaHiNaros,  Jidy  10, 18S1, 

"  III  J)13AR  Sra :  I  am  exceedingly  ohliged  to  you  for  your  Mendly 
letter  of  the  7tli  instant.  Om- short  sojourn  together,  at  Annapolis,  twenty 
years  ago,  is  always  recollected  by  me  ivith  pleoanre,  "We  attended  to  our 
professional  duties,  I  hope,  with  dOigence,  but  I  remember  thsit  we  had  a 
good  deal  of  general  convei-satioa  which  was  quite  agreeable  to  me.  We 
talked  of  Shakespeare,  and  the  Playera'  edition  of  his  plays ;  and,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  settled  the  question  whether  shoes  were  made  right  and  left  in 
Shakespeare's  tiiae,  by  lefening  to  the  passage  ia  '  Eing  John,'  in  which  the 
taOor  told  his  news, 

H  d  fa   ely  tlimst  upon  contrary  feet) ; ' ' 
and  I  think  we  f  und  othei  passages  to  the  like  effect,     I  rememher,  also, 
tliat  you  kindly  arranged  to  send  me  some  Scotch  broom,  theu  growing 
near  Annapolis  aai  which  is  now  flonriabing  at  Marshfleld. 

"As  to  the  paiticilar  occurrence  ■which  you  mention,  I  recollect  this, 
that,  some  time  afteiwaid  when  we  happened  to  meet,  yon  recalled  iL  to 
my  attention. 

"  My  deal  au  I  am  not  Ti  oithy  to  be  trusted  with  bearing  np  our  great 
constitutional  OaiB'LA.rMB,  bitlwill  do  my  best  to  keep  it  aloft  if  you, 
and  other  men  like  you,  will  stand  thick  aronnd, 

"  I  am,  my  dear  sir,  with  unabated  friendship  and  i-egard, 
"Yours  ti'iily, 

"  Dah'l  Webstee." 
"  John  H,  B.  Latrobc,  Esq." 

Soon  after  tlie  ceremony  of  laying  the  corner-stone  of  the 
Capitol  extension,  Mr,  Webster  went  to  MarShfield,  where  and 
at  ]?i'anblin  he  remained  until  the  last  weeli  in  Oetoher.  In 
regard  to  his  health,  this  was  a  Bummer  and  autumn  of  pre- 

'  Xing  Jolin,  act  it,  EC.  2.  at  tlie   time,   and   Mr.  Webster's    sol- 

'  Mr.LatroberelatestIiat,inl8S0-'SJ,  emn  words  rang  in  my  ears  long  after- 

BS  they  were  pnsBing  from  theiv  rooms  at  ward  ;  and  I  repeated  hia  words  so  often, 

tlie  hotel,  in  Annapolis,  to  the  snpper-  that  I  am  Bure  I  now  give  them  dghtlj. 

room,  Mr.  Webster  stopped  short,  turned  As  we  all  linow,  Hiey  were  pn^hec)/;  and, 

round  very  suddenly,  and,  placing  a  hand  after  his  noble  speeeii  at  the  laying  of 

on  each  of  his  shonldei's,  uttei'ed  the  the  corner-stone  of  the  Capitol  eitension, 

speech  aboTe  quoted,  without  any  thing  I  wrote  to  him,  reminding  him  of  the  oo- 

having  passed  to  suggest  it,     "t  was,"  curreiice." — [Letter  to  ihe  Liierarij  Excai- 

says  Mr,  Latrobe,  "u  veij  young  man  tors,  January  28,  1863.) 
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monitions.  Tiie  disorders  wliicli  had  been  larking  in  bis  sys- 
tem for  some  years  now  began  to  assume  new  forms,  altboiigb 
tbey  did  not,  until  a  year  afterward,  subject  bim  to  what  may 
be  called  an  acute  disease.  His  constitution,  as  baa  more  than 
once  been  said,  was  natm'ally  very  strong.  He  could  endure, 
until  he  was  past  the  age  of  sixty-five,  aii  amount  of  labor  and 
fatigue  such  as  few  persons  of  corresponding  pursuits  have  been 
able  to  undergo.'  But  his  robust  physical  powei^  were  weak- 
ened, as  he  approached  the  age  of  seventy,  by  two  dlsordera 
— his  periodical  catarrh,  and  an  almost  constant  tendency  to 
diarrhcea.  To  these,  in  the  course  of  this  autumn,  was  added 
a  slight  attack  of  gout,  winch  may  have  been  the  result  of 
efforts  to  ward  off  the  catarrh.  The  following  extracts  from 
his  private  letters  evince  the  change  which  bis  constitution  was 
now  undergoing, 

"  Maishpieii.,  Ji^y  SO,  1581. 

"  ■  .  ■  I  am  gaiuing  in  healtli  and  streBgtli,  but  rather  more  bIowIj  than 
I  could  wish.  Tlie  timti  is,  the  attack  at  Hamshnrg,  in  April,  haa  Eever 
been  quite  overcome ;  and  the  fatigues  and  the  necessary  labor  and  eifort 
connected  with  the  itli  of  July  may  well  enough  account  for  this.  I  have 
been  here  now  one  week,  and  I  feel  decidedly  improved,  and  pass  a  great 
part  of  every  fair  day  out  of  doors,  geasral'.y  on  the  sea ;  and  dispatch 
affairs  which  must  be  dispatched,  only  in  tlie  mornuig.  More  than  half 
the  time  I  have  dmed  in  the  boat,  on  cold  meat  and  bread. 

"  But,  then,  the  great  question,  and  the  thing  now  most  to  be  dreaded, 
ia  the  catariii,  which  the  nest  month  has  not  failed  to  bring  with  it  for  so 
many  years.  In  regard  to  this,  I  have  adopted  some  nev;-  views  and  opin- 
ions arising  out  of  a  letter  fix)m  the  Eev.  Mr.  CTOes,  New  Bmnswick,  New 
Jersey,  a  copy  of  which  I  enclose  with  this  letter.  I  am  persuaded  that 
voyages  and  journeys  cannot  be  relied  upon  with  any  confidence  \  nor  any 
change  of  air,  nor  the  watei's  of  any  spi-ing.  I  have  laid  Mr.  Croes's  letter 
before  Dr.  Jackson,  of  Philadelphia,  who  has  adopted  its  general  ideas, 
and  put  me  upon  a  course  of  medicine,  to  be  began  now,  and  rigidly  ad- 
hered to  till  the  day  for  the  regular  attack  of  the  disease  shall  come.  Ho 
adds  iodate  of  iron  to  the  hydriodate  of  potasli.  I  begin  the  course  this 
day ;  and  propose  to  remain  here,  unless  I  should  some  time  hence  go  as 
far  as  Maine  and  Vermont,  for  genei-al  recreation,  or  unless  I  sliould  be 
summoned  to  "Washington,  which  I  hope  may  not  happen  for  the  present. 
I  shall  keep  a  clerk  here,  and  attend  to  every  thing  sent  by  Mr.  Derrick, 
and  especially  every  tiling  suggested  by  you.  I  keep  out  of  Boston,  and 
out  of  all  crowds.    Mrs.  Webster  proposes  to  go  to  Saratoga,  the  Falls, 
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etc.,  with  her  brother,  Mr,  Willinm.  LeBoy,  and  fumilj,  setting  out  about 
the  5th  of  August.  As  I  shall  hardly  be  a  housekeeper  in  her  absence,  1 
shall  escape  much  rush  of  company.  .  .  . 

"  Youra  truly, 

"  Das'L  WEliSTEE." 

"FeiHKLis,  Augtistl^,  1851. 
"  IiLy  deae  Silt :  Although  I  date  this  letter  at  -Franklin,  and  shall 
send  it  thither  to  be  mailecl,  yet,  in  ti-uth,  I  write  it  among  the  White 
Moimtaiiis.  I  stayed  at  Franklin  untU  the  cars,  passing  and  repassiug 
every  few  hours,  began  to  bring  me  many  daily  visitors;  and,  as  I  wished 
for  qniet  and  privacy,  I  took  my  own  conveyance  and  came  off  in  this 
direction.  There  are  few  inhabitants  in  these  mountaina,  and  no  company, 
except  toaiiats,  who  pass  along  rapidly,  and  disturb  no  one       p  Th 

weather  has  been  fine,  and  my  health  improves  daily ;  yet  it  u  t  p  f  t 
as  the  complaint  which  attacked  me  at  Harrisbnrg  still  m  1  ^    n 

noys  me.     I  have  never  had  confidence  that  I  should  be  abl    t  t 

entirely  the  attack  of  catarrh;  but  I  believe  that,  at  least,  I  1  all  gam 
much  in  general  health  and  strength  as  to  enable  me,  in  so  m     t 

re^st  its  influence,  and  mitigate  its  evils.  Four  days  hence  h  in  f 
its  customary  approach.  Within  that  period  I  shall  fall  quietly  back  on 
Franklin.  , . . 

"  Dam'l   WEBSTEm." 
[to   MR.    BIiATCnPOHD.] 

"  The  wirmth  with  which  you  espreis  your  Mendship  toward  me 

deeply  touches  me  Be  assured  my  lear  sir  that  your  affectionate  regard 
IS  f  illv  lecipiocated  I  hke  your  mtelbgence  I  respect  your  judgment,  I 
hive  sympithy  with  your  principles  and  your  feelings,  and  I  like  your 
society  It  13  my  ftivent  wish  that  your  fiMendsLip,  as  a  source  of 
happiness  to  me  may  contmue  to  refiesh  and  gladden  my  way  through 
all  the  little  remaindei  of  the  path  of  lite  which  is  yet  to  be  trod- 
den Heaven  s  blessiug  ever  icst  on  you  and  yours  I  and  may  you  see 
manv  many  happy  days  ivhemll  that  you  kiow  of  me  shall  be  matter 
ot  me  uory  I 

'  In  regard  to  health,  my  dear  friend,  I  remain  as  when  you  left  me,  ex- 
cept, I  think,  my  general  strength  has  improved,  and  the  affection  of  tlie 
feet,  which  I  am  forced  to  believe  is  gout,  is  less  troublesome  and  painful. 
Btill,  my  feet  are  quite  tender,  and  not  without  occasional  twinges,  I 
cannot  say  that  at  this  moment  1  feel  any  symptom  of  catarrh  whatever. 
Still,  I  am  cautious,  and  continue  the  use  of  all  the  medicines,  keep  in- 
doors, escept  in  fine  weather,  and  avoid  every  thing  which  might  give  the 
enemy  an  opening  through  which  he  might  enter. 

"  In  the  afternoon,  yesterday,  I  received  your  dispatch,  and  snppose 
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fliat  an  hour  hence  jou  will  be  at  the  Tremont  I  thank  you  for  having 
written  to  Mra,  Webster,  for  really  I  hardly  know  where  to  direct  letters 
for  her.    I  have  not  as  yet  heard  from  her  as  actually  at  Niagara, 

"  My  dear  sir,  may  I  ask  if  I  am  likely  to  get  any  slippers,  or  soft  shoes, 
or  boots?  You  imdertook  a  very  humble  service,  but  you  are  so  sme  to 
perform  what  jou  undertake,  that  I  relied  on  no  one  else.  I  suppose  you 
could  And  none  ready  made,  and  I  write  this  only  to  pray  yon  not  to  let 
even  so  small  a  matter  to  slip  oat  of  your  memory.  , .  . 
"Yours,  always  sincerely  and  truly, 

"Dah'l  Webster." 


"  Fb^helin,  Aurput  ai,  1851. 

"  My  deae  Sik  :  Thus  far  tlie  catarrh  holds  off.  It  was  due  the  33d, 
but,  as  yet,  does  not  show  itself.  But  I  dare  not  have  confidence,  for  soma 
days  yet,  that  it  will  not  come  on  in  force.  Our  housekeeper,  who  haa 
been  with  ua  ten  yeare,  and  is  now  here,  never  had  any  hopes  that  the 
nimual  attack  might  be  averted  this  time  until  this  morning.  She  now 
thinks  that,  by  great  care,  it  may  be  made  to  pass  by,  I  shall,  I  think, 
remsiin  Iieve  some  time  longer.  I  am  quite  alone,  but  the  weather  is  fine, 
and  on  the  whole  I  enjoy  the  leisure  very  mnch. ,  .  , 

"  Toms  truly, 

"Dah'l  "Websteh." 


"...  I  have  had  rather  a  hard  time.  I  have  been  able  tn  keep  ofl'  the 
catarrh  so  fer,  but  it  has  called  on  me  to  take  so  much  medicine  as  a  good 
deal  to  derange  my  system.  In  addition  to  this,  I  was  attacked  three 
weeks  ago  by       '  1    t  i  '     'n  f  mj  f   t  which  the  doctor  says  is 

gout.    I  can  bar  Uy  b  1        thi        w  h  d  gout  in  our  family ;  but 

there  is  som  th  ng      h   h       1  y    p  II  dinglj  painful.     The  phy- 

sicians say  it  w  II  d  my  1 1  t  a  g  t  deal  of  good,  and  go  off 
in  good  time  I  t  B  t  a  to-d  y  wh  Ms.  Webster  is,  and  thence 
immediately  t    M  rshfi  Id     By  ih    p  1      far,  I  have  lost  flesh,  aud 

amnotaUttl      d      d 

"  Yesterday  and  Sunday  were  exceedingly  hot,  bright  days ;  and,  al- 
thoiigh  I  did  not  step  oQt  of  the  house,  the  heat  affected  my  eyea,  much 
after  the  catarrh  fashion.  I  resisted  the  attack,  however,  by  the  application 
of  ice.  This  effort  to  avert  the  catarrh,  and  this  appearance  of  gout,  if  it  be 
gout,  will  produce  a  chauge  of  some  sort  in  the  state  of  my  health.  I  do 
not  know  how  it  will  come  oat,  but  hope  for  the  best.  .  .  . 
"  Yonia  always  truly, 

"  Dakiel  Wei 
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[TO  UE.  BLATCHFOKD.] 

'■MuraHBiELD.QnECHninnDa,  -^Ifirbej  15.1651. 

"  My  oeak  Fbiend  :  Since  I  wrote  you  iait  I  h^Yc  gone  through 
Budctei);  and  Tarious  diauges  in  regard  to  my  health.  Thitiga  woro  oa 
much  as  they  had  beeu  going,  until  the  lat  of  this  month.  Then  e^ees- 
sivelj  hot  weather  set  in,  and  gave  n  new  turn  to  matters.  Sntuiday  the 
6tli,  Sunday  the  7tli,  and  Monday  the  6th,  were  intolerable  days  for 
heat.  On  Saturday,  although  I  did  not  step  over  the  threshold,  my  eyes 
became  strongly  affected,  much  after  the  catairh  fashion,  and  this  con- 
tiaued.  Monday  afternoon,  the  weather  appearing  to  cool  a,  little,  and 
the  cars  not  passing  till  sis  o'clock,  I  Tcntuied  on  hoard  foi  Boston.  Wo 
were  auluchy.  The  engine  was  thrown  off  the  trntk  by  running  oyer 
cattle ;  it  was  midnight  before  we  got  in.  I  took  a  heavy  cold,  and  the 
nest  day  was  quite  ill  all  day,  Wednesday  afternoon  I  broke  away  by 
Tiolence,  and  came  hither  by  way  of  the  Hingham  boat.  While  in  Boston, 
Dr.  Jeffries  advised  me  to  leave  off  all  medicine  for  a  time,  which  I  did, 
and  have  not  yet  resumed  the  taking  of  any.  These  things,  or  some  of 
them,  have  caused  a  very  andden  improvement.  My  feet  became  at  once 
quite  well,  nor  have  I  felt  any  great  influence  of  catarrh  since  I  have  been 
here.  On  Thursday  I  caught  thirty  very  fine  tautog  under  Simf  Rock, 
It  w^  just  the  day  for  them— mild,  still,  and  a  little  cloafij'.  On  s'lich  a 
day,  and  just  at  the  commencement  of  flood-tide,  throw  your  hook  into 
their  den,  and  the  chieia  will  all  contend  for  it.  I  took  one  seven-pound 
fellow. 

"On  Saturday  I  went  oiit  in  tlie  Lapwing  with  Fletcher  aud  some  of 
his  Boston  friends.  We  had  no  great  luck,  and  it  came  on  to  rain  during 
a  perfect  calm,  so  that  we  did  not  escape  a  wetting.  I  took  little  harm 
from  it. 

Saturday  night,  wind  and  weather  changed,  and  we  have  had  it  quite 
cold.  This  morning  the  wind  is  ea-st,  and  at  sunrise  the  moronry  stood 
51°,  I  doubt  whethei'  I  shall  leave  the  honse  to-daj.  Mr.  Lanman  came 
with  me  from  Few  HainpsWre,  has  been  here,  aud  went  off  this  morning 
for  Tifeiv  York.  Mrs.  Webster,  Miss  Kate  LeHoy,  and  myself,  constitute 
the  parlor  part  of  the  household.  .  .  ." 

"Yours  truly, 

"  Dak'l  Websteh." 

"MananFiiLD,  Septemier'^,  1361. 

"  My  dbae  Sir  :  I  heard  with  great-  pleasure  of  your  arrival  at  Wash- 
ington in  safety  and  good  health.  I  am  sure  yow  recollections  of  your 
visit  to  the  Bostonians  must  be  pleasant,  as  you  gave  them  all  much  pleas- 
ure. It  is  a  long  time  dnce  they  have  seen  among  them  a  Whig  President ; 
1  do  not  hear  any  thing  but  satisfaction  from  any  quarter. 

"As  sooB  aa  you  left  Boston  I  went  to  the  country,  and  stayed  two 
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01  thi-ee  days  witli  Mr.  Haven.  I  was  far  ftom  being  well,  and  one  day 
quite  sick.  Sometimes  the  force  of  the  catarrh  seems  pretty  much  hroken, 
and  then  it  returns,  attacking  the  head,  eyes,  no8e,,etc.,  with  great  yiolence, 
I  think  it  ia  approaching  its  last  stage,  which  is  the  asthmatic  stage.  Some 
of  our  friends,  who  are  subjects  of  the  complaint,  and  who  have  short  neelta, 
dread  this.  I  do  not  fear  much  irom  this,  although  in  this  stage  I  feel  its 
influence  more  or  less  on  the  chest.  Meantime,  between  the  catarrh  and 
the  Hanisburg  diarrhraa,  I  am  a  good  deal  reduced.  This  cannot  be  de- 
nied, though  I  am  not  quite  so  sick  as  the  newspapers  represent  me  some- 
times. The  weather  ia  now  bad,  and  I  am  obliged  to  keep  house ;  but  it 
does  me  good  to  be  out  in  fair  weathei'.  In  such  a  day  as  this,  a  nort}ieast 
rain-storm  pouiing,  I  cough  a  little,  and  am  as  hoarse  as  a  fi'og. 
"  Yours  truly, 

"  Dan'l  Websteb." 

By  the  time  Mr,  "Webster  reached  Washington,  at  the  end 
of  the  month  of  October,  he  was  well  again. 

At  this  time,  the  edition  of  his  Works  superintended  hj  Mr, 
Everett  was  passing  tliroiigh  the  press,  and  there  are  two  or 
three  tiling  in  regard  to  it  which,  proceeding  from  himself, 
should  be  quoted  here. 

Wi-iting  to  Mr.  Everett  from  JIarshfield,  on  the  STth  of 
September,  he  said : 

"My  speech  of  the  7th  of  March,  1850,  is  probably  the  moat  important 
effort  of  my  life,  and  as  likely  as  auy  other  to  be  often  referred  to.  I  think, 
therefore,  it  ought  to  have  a  short  name  for  a  running  title,  and  for  popu- 
lar use.  I  should  like  to  hare  '  Union'  in  it  in  some  form,  smd  would  re- 
tain the  datfl,  to  distinguish  it  from  other  'Union'  speeches.  Suppose 
you  say  in  the  running  title,  '  Mr.  Webster's  Speech ; '  or,  '  Speech,  March 
7, 1850,  on  the  Danger  of  the  Union  and  the  Duties  of  its  Friends ; '  or, 
'  Speech  for  the  Union  and  the  Constitution,  March  7, 1850.' 

"  Do  I  not  say  in  the  speech,  which  is  not  before  me,  '  I  speak  to-day 
for  the  Union  ? '  I  leave  all  to  your  taste  and  judgment,  but  incliae  my- 
self strongly  for  the  last  form  stated  above. 

"  Mr.  Clay's  resolutions  were  rather  the  occasion  than  the  subject  of  the 
speech. 

"  I  am  on  the  manuscript  to-day. 


Mi:  Lanman  was  with  him  as  private  secretary  during  this 
visit  to  the  !S"orth ;  and,  while  at  Franklin,  this  gentleman 
made  a  sketch  of  Mr.  Webster's  birthplace,  which  was  sent  to 
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Mr.  Everett,  to  be  engi'aved  for   one  of  tlie  volumes  of  the 
Works,  witli  the  following  approval  by  ilr,  Webster : 


[to: 

'•  MinSHFiELD,  Ocfojei'13, 1S51. 

"My  dbak  Sie  :  The  liousi*  cltliueated  in  Mr.  Lanmau's  sketcli  is  tiie 
very  house  in  whicli  I  was  bora.  Some  of  my  older  brothers  and  sisters 
■were  bom  in  the  first  house  erected  by  my  lather,  which  was  a  log  cabin. 
Before  my  birth  he  had  become  able  to  bnild  a  small  frame-houae,  which 
BCTeral  persons  now  living  will  remember,  and  which,  is  accurately  de- 
picted by  Mr,  Livnmau.  This  hoiise,  in  its  tinn,  gave  way  to  a  much 
iarg&c  one,  ■which  now  stands  on  the  spot,  and  which  was  built  by  those 
■who  purchased  the  property  of  my  father.  I  have  recently  repurchased 
this  spot. 

"  I  will  look  for  Mr.  Marstou's  note,  but  I  thought  you  had  it.    I  will 
enclose  the  several  dedications,  ami  send  them  by  tliis  mail  or  the  next. 
"  Yours,  always  truly, 

"  Dak'l  Weusteh." 

[to  irn.  EVEBKTT.] 

"■Washington,  Odober SO,  l^t. 
"Dbak  Sjk  :  I  presume  the  argumont  in  Gihhons  v.  Ogdm  was  written 
[out]  by  me,  and  given  to  Mr.Wheaton.  The  argument  is  a  pretty  good 
one,  and  was  on  a  new  question.  It  has  been  often  observed  that  the 
opinion  of  the  Court,  delivered  by  Chief-Justice  Marshall,  follows  closely 
the  track  of  the  argument.  He  adopts  the  idea,  which  I  remember  struck 
him  at  the  time,  that,  by  the  Constitution,  the  commerce  of  the  several 
States  has  become  a  unit.  I  think  all  arguments  and  discourses  have 
more  force  and  directness  when  the  first  pei'son  is  used, 

"Mr.  Hunter  and  Mi.  Derrick  both  say  that  every  word  of  the  [Presi- 
dent's] mrasage '  was  written  by  me,  and  therefore  I  see  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  stated  to  have  been  written  by  me, 

"Tours  truly, 

"  D,  W." ' 

While  Mr.  Webstei-  was  absent  at  the  ISTorth,  it  became 
necessary  for  the  Pr^ident  to  fill  a  vacancy  on  the  bench  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  Mr,  Justice  Woodbury.  The  followmg  letters,  of  the 
Game  date,  crossed  eaeli  other  on  the  ■way : 

'  Transmitting  the  Treaty  of  Wash-  be^iies  attending  to  the  publication  of 

Icgton  to  CongresB.  bis  WorliH,  he  was  obliged  to  write  his 

'  Mr.  Webster  W08  at  this  time  in  such  antograpli  sometimes  at  the  rate  of  four 

guod  health  thiit  he  eoiiM  pei'forraagpeat  or  five  hundred  iv  " "" " 

Uial  of  labor,  official  and  private ;  and,  ing,  to  be  insertet 
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[to   the   PKBSIDBNT,] 


"  Mt  dear  Sik  ;  .  .  .  a  Tery  important  vacancy  is  created  by  Judge 
Woodbury'a  death.  The  general,  perhaps  I  may  say  the  almost  universal, 
flentiment  hei'e  is,  that  the  place  should  be  filled  by  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  B.  R.  Curtis.  Ml',  Clioate  is  pei'hapa  Mr.  Curtis's  leader,  and  is  more 
estenaively  known,  as  he  has  been  quit^e  diating^iished  in  public  life.  But 
it  is  snpposed  he  would  not  aoeepi  the  pJaoe.  He  must  he  confen-ed  with, 
and  1  should  have  seen  him  to-i3ay,  but  he  is  out  of  town.  I  shall  see  him 
as  soon  as  possible.  Erery  thing  being  put  at  rest  in  that  quarter,  as  I 
presume  it  will  be  the  moment  1  can  see  Mr,  Choate,  I  recommend  the  im- 
mediate appointment  of  Mr.  Curtis.  There  will  be  an  advantoge  in  dis- 
posing of  the  matter  as  soon  as  may  be.  Judge  Sprague  is  now  on  his 
way  home  from  Eui'ope.  His  friends,  no  doubt,  wiU  urge  his  pretensions. 
Judge  Pitman,  too,  the  District  Judge  of  Rhode  Island,  is  a  learned  law- 
yer, an  able  judge,  and  an  esceOent  man.  If  an  appointment  were  to  be 
made  by  promotion  from  the  bench  of  a  district  court,  it  would  be  vei'y 
difficult  to  overlook  Judge  Pitman,  who  has  been  on  the  bench. more 
years,  hj  a  good  many,  than  Judge  Bprague,  and  working  at  a  much 
smaller  salary.  But,  in  mj  judgment,  it  is  decidedly  better  to  appoint  a 
maa  much  younger  than  either  of  these  judges.  Mr.  B.  R.  Onrtis  is  of  a 
very  suitable  age,  forty-one,  he  hns  good  health,  excellent  habits,  sufficient 
indtistry  and  love  of  labor,  and,  I  need  hardly  add,  is,  in  point  of  legal 
attainment  and  genei'al  character,  in  every  way  fit  for  the  place.  ...  I 
shall  write  you  again  on  this  subject,  the  moment  I  have  seen  Mr.  Ohoate, 
or  heard  from  him. 

We  wei'e  all  horror-struck  this  morning  by  the  tcnible  news  of  the 
death,  so  sudden,  of  Mrs.  Crittenden. 

"  Tours,  always  truly, 

'■  Daniel  Webstbe." 


[TI 

r  BEAU  Siu:  I  was  much  alarmed  last  evening  by  healing  that  a 
)hic  dispatch  had  been  received,  sajiug  that  you  were  very  sick, 
1  relieved  this  morning  by  anothei-  in  the  Mi^viUc,  saying  that  you 
were  in  Boston,  and  veiy  well. 

"I  infer,  however,  from  yours  of  the  8th,  which  has  just  come  to  hand, 
that  neither  dispatch  was  entirely  correct.  But  I  am  greatly  gratified  to 
learn  that  you  have  thus  far  escaped  the  eatm-rh.  I  am  sorry,  however,  to 
hear  that  you  are  troubled  witb  the  gout.  1  know  nothing  of  the  disease 
except  by  report,  but,  if  not  dangerous,  it  must  be  extremely  painful.  I  hope 
Booa  to  hear  that  you  are  cntu'ely  restored.  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  you 
hereatyour  earliest  convenience,butEot  so  soon  as  to  endanger  your  health. 
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"Tlie  telegraph  brings  ua  tlie  afflicting  iatelligenee  of  Mi^.  Orittenclen'a 
death.  This  will  be  a  severe  blow  to  Mr.  Orittendeu,  and  may  delay  hia 
return  for  some  time.  I  feel  that  it  is  a  vei-y  great  loss  to  om'  circle  of 
ftienda.  She  was  a  most  remai-kable  woman,  and  1  should  think  almost 
indispensable  to  her  husband's  happiness. 

"  I  have  declined  the  invitation  to  Bostoa.  I  feel  univilliag  to  leave 
the  city  while  the  Pampero  is  yet  at  sea.  Should  she  be  captured  by  a 
Spanish  man-of-war,  before  landing  in  Cuba,  it  might  priwent  a  very  deli- 
cate and  embai'raaaing  question,  and  I  shoultl  pi-efer  being  here,  where  I 
could  act  promptly. 

" The  Tacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Judge  Woodbury  will  soon 
have  to  be  filled ;  and  I  should  be  happy  to  see  yon,  that  we  might  con- 
verge freely  on  the  subject.  I  believe  that  Judge  McLean  is  the  only  Whig 
now  npon  the  bendi ;  and  he  received  his  appointment  fi'om  General  Jack* 
son.  I  am  therefore  desirous  of  obtaining  as  long  a  lease,  and  as  much 
moral  and  judicial  power,  as  possible,  from  this  appointment.  I  would, 
therefore,  like  to  combine  a  vigorous  constitution  with  liigh  moral  and 
intellectual  qualificationa — a  good  judicial  mind,  and  such  age  as  gives  a 
prospect  of  long  service.  Several  distingnished  names  have  occurred  to 
me,  but  I  do  not  consider  myself  so  intimately  acquainted  with  the  New- 
iEngland  bar  as  to  be  able  to  form  a  coii'ect  opinion.  I  have,  however, 
formed  a  very  high  opinion  of  Mr.  B.  B,  Curtis.  Wbat  tto  joa  say  of 
bim  ?  What  is  his  age,  constitution,  and  what  are  his  legal  attainments  ! 
Does  he  fill  the  measure  of  my  wishes  ? 

"  The  weather  is  extremely  hot  and  uncomfortable.    Nothing  new. 
"I  am  truly  yours, 

"  MiLLAED  Fillmore." 


[TB 

"  Mt  deae  Sib  :  I  have  yours  of  the  10th,  and  regret  to  hear  of  the 
accident  which  exposed  you  to  the  night  air,  to  the  injury  of  your  health. 

"  I  am  happy  to  see  that  we  cooctu:  in  opinion  as  to  Mi'.  B.  R,  Curtis, 
I  shall  wait  until  you  can  see  Mr.  Ohoate,  and,  if  all  is  satisfactory,  I  will 

"  Since  declining  the  invitation  to  Boston,  we  have  intelligence  that 
the  Pampero  is  at  Jacksonville,  and  probably  she  will  make  no  fiirther 
effort  on  Cuba.  Learning  fiom  telegraph  that  the  motives  for  my  declin- 
ing were  likely  to  be  misunderstood  and  miareprraented,  and  this  change 
in  public  affairs  leaving  me  at  liberty  to  attend,  I  had  a  Cabinet  meeting 
this  moriiing,  and  most  of  the  Cabinet  thought  upon  tjje  whole  I  had 
better  go,  and  I  have  concluded  to  do  so.  I  am  also  urged  to  this  by  a 
deske  to  visit  my  family,  who  are  detained  at  STewport  by  an  accident,  by 
which  Mrs.  F.  has  sprained  her  foot  so  seriously  as  to  be  unable  to  touch 
it  to  the  floor.  I  fear  she  will  have  great  difficulty  in  returning  to  Wash- 
ington. 
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"  But  I  sliall  desire  to  see  yon  very  mudi,  ami,  if  j-ou  cannot  be  at  Boa 
ton,  I  shall  try  to  go  t«  Mnrshfield. 

"  I  write  in  liaste,  but  am  truly  yours, 

"Millard  FiLwroEE." 

The  President  soon  afterward  made  a  Tisit  to  Boston,  and 
while  tiiere  he  learned  from  Mr.  Webster  that  ITr.  Olioate  con- 
carred  in  the  general  desire  that  Mr.  Curtis  should  receive  thia 
appointment.  It  was  made  as  soon  as  the  President  returned 
to  "Washington. 

The  reader  has  now  had  acme  account  of  the  labors  per- 
formed by  Mr.  Webster,  between  the  aiitiimn  of  1850  and  the 
autumn  of  1851,  in  regard  to  the  internal  concerns  of  the  coun- 
try. But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that,  at  the  same  time,  he  was 
Secretary  of  State,  having  under  his  charge  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  the  "United  States ;  and,  although  these  were  attended 
with  no  extreme  danger  of  hostile  collision  mth  any  foreign 
power,  they  were  yet  complicated  with  subjects  of  great  deli- 
cacy, peii^lexlty,  and  importance.  To  some  of  these  we  mu&t 
now  refer. 

Among  the  subjects  in  the  foreign  relations  of  the  cotuitiy 
which  demanded  Mr.  Webster's  attention  during  the  year,  was 
an  unpleasant  controversy  with  the  Govenunent  of  Austria, 
which  had  been  caused  by  a  step  talren  by  the  Administration 
of  President  Taylor— a  eontroversy,  the  disposal  of  which  had 
now  devolved  upon  the  Administi'ation  of  President  Fillmore. 
In  June,  1849,  President  Taylor  appointed  an  agent,  Mr.  A. 
Dudley  Mann,  under  secret  instractions,  to  proceed  to  Hun- 
gai-y,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  accurate  mformation  con- 
cerning the  progi-ess  of  tiie  revolution  in  that  country,  with  a 
view  of  acknowledging  her  independence,  in  case  of  her  suc- 
ceeding in  the  establishment  of  a  government  de  faeto  on  a 
basis  sufficiently  pei'manent  in  its  character  to  justify  that  step 
according  to  the  practice  of  our  Government  in  similar  cases. 
This  agent,  however,  did  not  enter  Hungary,  or  hold  any  direct 
communication  with  her  revolution  ai-y  leaders  ;  for,  on  his  ai-- 
rival  in  Europe,  the  efforts  of  those  leaders  to  set  up  a  firm  and 
stable  government  had  failed,  in  consequence  of  which  he  re- 
ported to  the  President  against  the  recognition  of  Hungarian 
independence.     In  March,  1850,  the  Senate  having  called  for  a 
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copy  of  Mr  Mann's  instructions,  Pr^ident  Taylor  sent  a  m^- 
sage  Gommnnieating  all  the  documents  relating  to  this  agency, 
and  avowing  it  to  have  been  hia  intention  to  have  acknowl- 
edged the  independence  of  Hungary  if  slis  had  snceeeded  in 
Betting  np  such  a  governmeat  as  is  usually  regarded  to  be  a 
government  defaeto. 

This  proceeding,  when  it  became  publicly  known,  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Austrian  Government  aa  offensive,  and  its  rep- 
resentative in  "Washington,  Mr.  Hiilsemann,  complained  of  it 
in  an  official  letter  addresaed  to  Mr.  Clayton,  then  Secretary  of 
State.  Mr.  Clayton  answered  that  Mr.  Mann's  misaion  had  no 
other  object  than  to  obtain  reliable  information  as  to  the  true 
state  of  Hungarian  affau-s  by  personal  observation.  Instruc- 
tions from  the  Austrian  Government  to  Mr,  Hiilsemann,  direct- 
ing his  reply  to  Mr.  Clayton,  reached  Washington,  at  about 
the  time  of  President  Taylor's  death;  and  when  the  new  Ad- 
ministration of  President  Fillmore  was  completely  organized, 
viz.,  on  the  30th  of  September  (1850),  this  reply  was  addressed 
by  Mr.  Hiilsemann  to  Mr.  Webster.  The  duty  was  thus  de- 
volved upon  Mr.  "Webster  of  vindicating  a  measure  for  which 
he  and  President  Fillmore  were  hi  no  way  responsible.  But 
Mr.  "Webster  had  never  admitted  the  propriety  of  any  discrim- 
ination, in  conducting  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country, 
between  the  acts  of  different  Administvationa  ;  and,  as  the  tone 
of  Ml'.  Hiilsemann's  letter  to  him  was  far  from  being  courteous 
or  juat  toward  the  Govei-nment  of  the  United  States,  ha 
thought  proper  to  give  it  an  answer  of  a  very  finn  character, 
that  should  thoroughly  vindicate  the  right  of  this  eoimtry  to  do 
what  had  been  done  or  proposed  in  the  case  of  Hungary,  The 
occasion  and  the  subject,  as  well  as  the  tenor  of  Mi'.  Hiilee- 
mann's  letter,  necessai'ily  opened  tlie  relations  of  the  United 
States  towaj-d  the  people  of  other  countries  which  might  be 
seeking,  through  successful  revolution,  to  establish  free  institu- 
tions under  cireumstances  similai'  to  those  that  had  attended 
the  achievement  of  oui-  own  independence. 

The  celebrated  dispatch,  which  is  commonly  called  "  the 
Hiilsemann  Letter,"  was  not  finished  and  sent  to  Mr.  Hiilse- 
mann by  Mr.  Webster  until  the  21st  of  December.  Its  char- 
acter and  contents  are  too  well  known  to  need  to  be  analyzed 
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here.'  Its  chief  permanent  impoi'tance  coneists  in  its  statement 
of  the  principles,  which  have  heen  uniformly  acted  upoii  by 
the  United  States,  in  regard  to  the  recognition  of  de  faoto 
revolutionary  governments ;  in  its  assertion  of  the  confonnity 
of  those  principles  with  the  law  of  nations ;  and  in  its  defini- 
tion of  the  steps  which  may  be  proper  for  obtaining  the  in- 
formation that  will  enable  an  independent  neutral  power  to 
determine  when  and  in  what  manner  it  will  exercise  its  light 
to  give  such  recognition,  and  to  enter  into  relations  with  a  new 
state.  In  richness  of  illustration,  in  vigor,  in  the  tersene^  os 
well  BS  the  amplification  of  argument,  th^  letter  is  one  of  the 
moat  finished  among  Kr.  Webster's  diplomatic  papers.  He 
bestowed  much  attention  upon  it,  because  he  meaut  to  do 
thoroughly  what  he  had  to  do.  The  boldness  of  its  vindica^ 
tion  of  American  policy,  and  its  intimations  of  the  power  and 
resources  of  the  United  States,  rendered  it  of  course  extremely 
acceptable  to  the  people  of  this  country. 

As  the  authorship  of  this  remarkable  paper  has  some- 
times been  imputed  to  another  person,  it  may  be  proper  to 
give  the  fects  respectuig  its  preparation,  although  they  in- 
volve nothing  more  important  than  a  question  of  literary  in- 
terest. 

Mr.  Webster,  as  has  been  stated,  anived  at  Mai'shiield  on 
tire  9th  of  October,  18S0,  where  he  remained  for  tlie  space  of 
two  weehs.  He  brought  with  him  the  papers  relating  to  this 
contros'erBy  with  Austria.  Betbre  he  left  Washington,  he  gave 
to  Mr.  Hunter,  a  gentleman  then  and  still  filling  an  important 
post  in  the  Department  of  State,  verbal  instmctions  concerning 
some  of  the  points  which  would  require  to  be  touched  in  an 
answer  to  Mr.  Hillsemann's  letter  of  September  30th,  and  re- 
quested Mr.  Hunter  to  prepai-e  a  draft  of  such  an  answer. 
This  was  done,  and  Mr.  Huntei-'s  draft  of  an  answer  was  for- 
warded to  Mr.  Webster  at  Mai-shfield.  On  the  30th  of  Octobei", 
1850,  Mr,  Webster,  being  far  from  well,  addressed  a  note  to 
Mr.  Everett,'  reqii^ting  him  also  to  prepai'e  a  draft  of  a  reply 
to  Mr.  Hiilsemann,  at  the  sRme  time  sending  to  Mr.  Everett  a 
copy  of  Mr.  Hillsemann's  letter  and  of  President  Taylor's  mea- 
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sage  to  the  Senate  relating  to  Mr.  Maim'e  mission  to  Hungary,' 
On  the  2lBt  Mr.  "Webster  went  to  his  farm  in  Franklin,  New 
Hampshire,  where  he  remained  rnitil  tlie  4th  of  November. 
While  tliere  he  received  from  Mi-.  Everett  a  draft  of  an  answer 
to  Mr.  Hiilsemann,  which  was  written  by  Mr.  Everett  between 
the  31st  and  the  24th  of  October. 

Soon  after  Mr.  "Webster's  death,  it  was  rumored  that  the 
real  author  of  "  the  Hiilsemann  letter "  was  Mr.  Hunter — a 
rumor  for  which  Mr,  Hunter  himself  was  in  no  way  reapon- 
sible.  At  a  later  period,  in  the  summer  of  1853,  the  statement 
obtained  currency  m  the  newspapers  that  Mr.  Everett  wrote 
this  celebrated  dispatch,  and  many  comments  were  made  upon 
the  supposed  fact  that  Mr.  Everett  had  claimed  its  autliorship. 
The  facts  are,  that,  while  at  Franklin,  Mr.  "Webster,  with  Mr. 
Hunter's  and  Mr.  Everett's  drafts  both  before  him,  went  over 
the  whole  subject,  making  considerable  changes  iu  Mr.  Everett's 
draft,  striking  out  entire  paragraphs  with  his  pen,  altering 
eonie  phrases,  and  writing  new  pai'agraplis  of  his  own,  but 
adopting  Mr.  Everett's  draft  as  the  basis  of  the  official  paper  ; 
a  purjDoae  which  he  expressed  to  Mr.  Everett  on  his  return  to 
Boston  toward  "Washington.  Subsequently,  when  he  had  ar- 
rived in  "Washington,  Mr.  "Webster  caused  a  third  draft  to  be 
made,  in  the  State  Department,  from  Mr.  Everett's  paper 
and  his  own  additions  and  alterations.  On  this  third  draft 
he  made  still  other  changes  and  additions,  and,  when  the 
whole  was  completed  to  his  own  satisfaction,  the  official  let- 
ter was  drawn  out  by  a  clerk,  was  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and,  being  signed  by  Mr.  Webster,  was  sent  to  Mr. 
Hiilsemann.* 

'.  Wletlier  Mr.  Hunter's  draft  as  M  W  b  ■  adcpted  Mr,  Everett's  draft 
also  Beut  to  Mr.  Eyerett,  I  do  uot  k  as  a  of  the  official  letter,  but 
The  mternal  evideuoe  would  seem  to  fflcial  letter  is  a  much  more 
dicate  that  itwufl;  but  tie  fact  i  ub  ipanded,  and  complete  pro- 
material,  d                  an  Mr.  Byerett'B  draft.     It  ia 

'  I  hdve  Bean,  I  belioTe,  all  tbe  det  bed  a  note  written  by  Mr.  Bvev- 
mente  in  relation,  to  tliis  matter,  viz   M  of  the  literarj  eieontors,  in 

Hunter's  draft,  Mr.  Everett's{in  Mb  h    d         58,  owe;  "It  can  be  stnted  truly 

writing,  with  Mr. Webster's  erasures),  the  that  what  Mr.  Webater  did  bimself  to  the 

third  draft,  made  at  the  department  under  letter  was  very  considerable ;  and  that  ho 

Mr.  Webster's  direcUona,  and  tbe  orisi-  added  one-half  in  bulk  to  'the  ori^nal 

nal  added  paragraphs,  written  hy  Mr.  draft ;  and  tbat  his  additions  were  of  the 

Webster  with  hia  own  hand.    To  tiiose  tnoat  aignlfloant  character.    It  was  very 

wbo  are  curious  about  tbe  question  of  carefully  elaborated  in  the  department 

tmlhorehip,  it  is  needful  onlj  to  say  that  by  him,  till  he  was  authorized  to  apeali 
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There  are,  no  doubt,  paasages  and  expressions  in  this  letter 
which  are  in  a  tone  not  usual  with  Mi'.  Webster  in  hia  diplo- 
matic papers.  How  iie  himself  regarded  the  criticisms  that 
might  be  made  upon  it  may  be  seen  from  the  following  note ; 


"  JIt  dear  8ik  ;  If  you  say  that  my  milsemaun  letter  is  boastful  and 
rough,  I  sliaLI  own  the  soft  impeachment.  My  excuse  is  twofold :  1. 
I  thought  it  well  enough  to  speak  out,  and  tell  the  people  of  Europe  who 
sad  what  we  aie,  and  awalcea  them  to  a  just  sense  of  the  imparolleled 
growth  of  this  country,  3,  I  wished  to  ivrite  a  paper  which  should 
touch  the  national  pilde,  and  make  a  maa  feel  skeqnsh  and  look  silly  who 
should  speak  of  disunion,  It  is  curious  enough,  but  it  is  certain,  that  Mr. 
Mann's  piivsite  insf ructions  were  seen,  somehow,  bj  SchwarKenberg. 
"  Tours  always  ti'uly, 

"Dakibl  Webstbb." 

Another  compliciited  subject  of  diplomatic  intercourse, 
which  came  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Webster  when  lie  succeeded 
Mr.  Clayton  in  the  Department  of  State,  involved  a  claim  by 
Great  Britain  to  interfere  with  the  relations  of  the  states  of 
Central  America.  Almost  from  the  first  colonization  of  that 
part  of  the  continent,  projects  had  been  set  on  foot  by  Euro- 
peans for  connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceana  by  a  ship- 
canal  across  the  peninsula  known  as  Central  America;  but 
none  of  them  had  taken  effect.  In  August,  1849,  certain 
Amei-ican  capitalists,  organized  under  the  name  of  "  The 
American,  Atlantic,  and  Pacific  Ship-Canal  Company,"  ob- 
tained a  charter  from  the  Government  of  Nioa/ragua,  granting 
to  them  a  light  to  construct  a  canal  across  the  territory  of  that 
republic,  with  certain  important  privileges  and  immunities. 
The  citizens,  produce,  and  merchandise,  of  all  nations  were  to 

of  it   as   he  did  at  tlie   KosButh   dia-    New  HampsWre,  I  wss,  !)y  reason  of  my 
„  phjrBfcsl  condlllon,  conflnefl  to  mytoiiee; 

This  refers  to  what  Mr.  Webster  said  Uto  oit  1  was  ffonnd  to  ioKplro,  Not)ilii^ 
in  his  speech  at  the  Kossuth  banquet,  in     aa'.ntBd  mj  senses,  iiothfug  saluted  mj  mind, 

my  nnceators,  Twrote  a  lefter,  which  most 
"Mas  I  ba  80  ecottatloal  as  tossy  flint  I  of  jon  have  seen,  addreased  to  tlie  Anstrlnn 
have  BotWna  new  to  say  on  the  Biilaect  of  chfirgS  d>ciffaiive.  lean  say  nothing  of  the 
Ilun^nyf  Gentlemen,  In  the  autumn  of  the  aliffllv  displayed  In  thM  letter,  but,  Hs  t«  ils 
year  before  last,  out  of  health,  and  retired  to  principleB,  while  the  ann  nnd  moon  eudura, 
Li  J  paternal  tomo  among  the  monntalna  of     I  stand  hy  them.-' 
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be  allowed  to  pass  througli  the  canal,  subject  to  no  otiier  liiii'- 
dens  or  charges  than  such  as  might  be  imposed  on  those  of  the 
United  States,  provided  such  other  nations  should  enter  into 
the  same  treaty  stipulations  as  were  to  be  agi-eed  upon  between 
the  United  States  and  the  State  of  IN^icai'agua, 

Soon  after  this  charter  was  obtained,  the  American  di.<wg& 
d^affawea,  by  instmction  of  his  Goveroment,  concluded  a 
treaty  of  commerce  and  friendship  with  Nicaragua,  one  articla 
of  which  provided  for  the  defence  and  protection  of  this  canal 
company,  in  constructing  and  operating  the  great  work  which 
they  had  in  view.  The  United  States,  by  this  treaty,  recog- 
nized the  soTei'eignty  and  property  of  Kicaragua  over  the  line 
of  the  proposed  canal,  and  guaranteed  its  neutrality  under  the 
control  of  hei  citizens ,  and  it  was  also  agreed  that  no  similar 
privileges  and  immunities  should  be  accorded  to  other  nations, 
unless  they  entered  into  bimilar  stipulations  for  defence,  and 
similai'  guaiantees 

But  Great  Britain  had  for  a  long  time  claimed  a  kind  of 
"  protectorate  "  over  what  was  called  the  "  Mosquito  Shore," 
and  its  native  tribes  of  Indians ;  and  it  was  also  claimed  that 
the  port  of  San  Juan  del  Norte  (or  Greytown),  which  formed 
tlie  eastern  terminus  of  the  proposed  canal,  fell  within  this 
"  protectorate."  This  was  denied  by  the  Government  of  Nica- 
ragua ;  but  her  authoriti^  had  been  expelled  by  the  British  in 
1848 ;  and  had  not  regained  the  place  when  the  ti'eaty  was 
made  between  the  United  States  and  the  State  of  Nicaragua. 
A  strong  opposition  was  made  by  the  British  minister  at 
Washington,  Su'  Henry  Eulwer,  to  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty ;  and,  to  obviate  the  difficulties  ai'ising  out  of  this  claun 
of  Great  Britain,  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  before 
the  death  of  President  Taylor,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1850, 
signed  a  convention  with  Great  Britain,  known  as  the  "  Olay- 
ton-Bulwer  Treaty,"  by  which  it  was  mutually  agreed  that 
neithei-  party  should  obtain  any  exclusive  control  or  privileges, 
or  erect  any  fortifications  along  the  proposed  route  of  the  canal, 
"  or  occupy  or  colonize,  or  assume  or  exercise  dominion  over, 
Nicaragua,  Costa  Bica,  the  Mosquito  Shore,  or  any  part  of 
Central  America,"  or  use  any  means  to  secure  any  exehisive 
privileges  tliere.     Both  nations  agreed  to  protect  the  persons 
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who  might  he  engaged  in  constructing  an  interoeeaiiie  canal 
aei'oss  the  peninsula,  and  to  guai-antee  the  neutrality  of  the 
line,  so. long  as  no  unfair  discriminations  were  made,  or  un- 
reasonable tolls  exacted.  They  promised  to  enter  into  treaties 
to  promote  the  work,  and  to  Interpose  to  settle  any  disputes 
which  might  arise.  Their  support  was  to  he  given  to  the 
company  which  should  fii-st  show  its  intention  and  ability  to 
carry  out  the  entei-prise  with  the  consent  of  the  local  authori- 
ties, and  one  year  was  to  he  allowed  the  present  American 
Company  to  give  evidence  of  its  ability  to  eonstmct  the 
canal. 

This  treaty  with  Great  Britain  was  ratified  on  the  pait  of 
the  United  States,  with  the  understanding  that  it  put  an  end 
to  the  pretensions  of  Great  Britain  with  regai'd  to  her  protec- 
torate over  the  Mosquito  Shore,  including  the  port  of  San 
Juan  del  iNorte.  Such  a  construction  of  the  treaty  was  dis- 
puted by  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  who  declared  that  the  conven- 
tion was  not  designed  to  affect  the  position  of  Great  Britain, 
excepting  that  she  had  agreed  not  to  use  her  authority  to 
obstruct  the  canal.  The  controve]'sy  ahont  tlie  effect  and 
consti-uction  of  the  treaty  was  pending  when  Mr.  "Webster 
became  Secretary  of  State,  and  it  involved,  of  eom-se,  the 
question  whether  the  United  States  could  or  would  consent 
to  the  assei-tion,  by  any  Eui-opean  power,  of  any  fm-ther  right 
of  dominion  or  colonization  upon  the  continent  of  J^ortli 
America  beyond  that  which  was  embraced  in  some  tenitory 
long  before  the  property  of  such  European  power.  The  sub- 
ject became  still  fm'tliei'  complicated,  while  Mr.  Webster 
was  in  office,  by  a  quaiTel  between  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Itiea 
about  their  boundai'ies,  both  of  them  claiming  a  part  of  the 
teiTitory  to  be  traversed  by  the  proposed  canal,  and  also  by  the 
different  and  conflicting  objects  witli  which  tlae  representatives 
of  these  two  states  at  "Washington  acted  in  the  negotiations 
between  Mr.  "Webster  and  Sir  Henry  Bulwer.  The  official  cor- 
respondence, conducted  with  a  view  of  ari'iving  at  some  mode 
of  terminating  this  dispute,  is  on  the  files  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  has  never  been  made,  public,  and  therefore  no  ac- 
curate account  of  its  contents  or  results  can  be  given  here. 
It  is  apparent,  however,  from  the  private  correspondence  he- 
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tweeii  Mr.  Weliater  and  the  British  minister,  that,  thronghout 
the  whole  of  these  negotiations,  Sir  Henry  Bnlwer  relied  en- 
tu-ely  upon  the  wisdom  and  fairness  of  Mr.  "Webster ;  and  that 
he  took  no  important  step,  unless  hy  special  instmction  of  his 
Government,  without  first  ascertaining  that  it  would  meet 
with  Mr.  Webster's  concurrence.  He  appears  to  have  had  an 
implicit  confidence  that,  in  endeavoring  to  effect  an  arrange- 
ment with  small  states,  whose  conflicting  interests  and  some- 
what troublesome  contentions  were  mixed  up  with  a  grave  con- 
troversy between  two  powerful  nations,  Mr,  Webster's  judg- 
ment of  what  would  be  right  and  expedient  was  the  judgment 
of  a  great,  wise,  and  considerate  statesman,  with  whom  he  felt 
bound  to  concur,  if  possible,  and  whose  views  he  was  always 
ready  to  recommend  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  iris  own 
Government.  When,  therefore,  this  able  diplomatist,  after  the 
lapse  of  many  years,  expressed  to  me  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster, already  quoted,^  it  was  easy  to  see  how  these  opinions 
had  been  foi-med  in  the  transactions  of  business,  refeiTed  to  in 
the  pritate  correspondence  that  now  lies  before  me,  which 
shows  the  confidential  intercourse  between  Mr,  "Webster  and 
this  representative  of  England.  The  sentiments  felt  by  Sir  H'. 
Bulwer  were  the  same  with  which  Mr.  Webster  inspired  Lord 
Ashbui'ton,  as  they  were,  in  truth,  those  wliieh  most  foreign 
representatives  who  came  in  contact  with  Mr.  Webster  appear 
to  have  felt. 

The  great  object  of  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  in  these  informal  nego- 
tiations appears  to  have  been  to  devise  some  mode  in  which  a 
suitable  mastei'  could  be  found  for  Greytown,  so  as  to  put  an 
end  to  the  British  "  protectorate "  in  a  manner  that  would 
meet  Mr.  AVebster's  concurrence ;  and  he  seems  to  have  relied 
throughout  upon  Mr,  Webster  to  bring  about  the  consent  of 
the  states  of  Central  America  to  some  project  having  this  end 
in  view. 

But,  soon  after  this  period,  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  went  to  Eng- 
land on  a  visit,  leaving  Mr.  Crampton  as  Gha/rgi  d'affaires.  The 
negotiations  in  i-egard  to  Cenii'al  America  beuig  in  suspense, 
there  occurred  in  the  autumn  an  extraordinary  illustration 
of  the  co]isequenees  likely  to  ensue  from  the  "  pi-otectorate " 
^  See  tiide,  [).  1S3. 
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claimed  "by  Great  Britain  over  the  Mosquito  Sliore.  Thia  ocenr- 
renee  wae  the  case  of  tlie  Prometheus,  a  steamship  belonging 
to  tlie  American  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ShijD-canal  Company, 
employed  ia  tranaporidng  workmen,  tools,  etc.,  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  canal,  as  well  as  passengers,  to  Greytown,  In 
I^ovember,  1851,  when  about  to  leave  the  hai-hor  of  that  city, 
the  commander  of  the  vessel  w&a  served  with  a  process  of 
attachment  under  the  authority  of  the  "  Mosquito  King,"  for 
one  hundred  and  twenty-three  dollars,  port-charges  alleged  to 
be  due.  The  exaction  of  these  charges  was  regarded  as  illegal, 
and  the  officer  refiisetl  to  pay  them.  On  setting  sail  from  the 
hafbor,  the  vessel  was  followed  and  fired  into  by  a  British  brig- 
of-war,  the  Express,  under  orders  of  Mr.  Greene,  British  vice- 
consul  at  Greytowu,  and  pretended  regent  of  the  Mosquito 
Shore.  The  Prometheus  was  brought-to,  and  paid  the  charges 
under  protest,  and  the  facta  were  communicated  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  by  the  counsel  of  the  Ship-canal  Company. 

Mr  "Webster  immediately  ( December  3d )  wrote  to  Mr. 
Liwience  the  A  ei  can  minister  at  London,  detailing  the 
facts  ot  the  case  d  ect  ng  liim  to  communicate  them  to  Lord 
P  1  e  ton  and  to  ^uire  whether  the  captain  of  the  Express 
had  acted  i  us  ant  to  orders  from  his  Government,  and 
wl  eti  e  I  9  CO  »e  was  approved.  If  the  answer  to  these  in- 
quiries wae  in  the  affirmative,  he  said,  "  the  President  would 
consider  the  proceeding  as  a  violation  of  the  treaty  of  the  19th 
of  April,  1850,  by  which  Great  Britain  has  stipulated  that  she 
would  not  make  nae  of  any  protection  which  she  might  afford 
Nicaragua,  the  Mosquito  Coast,  or  any  part  of  Central  Amer- 
ica, for  the  purpose  of  assuming  dominion  over  the  same."  He 
furthermore  said ;  "  This  Government  cannot  consent  to  the 
collection  of  port-charges  at  San  Juan,  by  British  ships-of-war, 
or  that  their  collection  should  be  enforced  by  them." 

The  matter  was  eoramimieated  to  Lord  Palmerston,  but,  be- 
fore a  reply  was  received,  a  change  of  administration  occurred, 
and  Earl  Granville  succeeded  to  the  foreign  office.  As  soon  as 
official  information  regarding  tliis  affair  reached  the  British 
Government  from  Greytown,  viz.,  in  January,  1852,  the  act  of 
the  captain  of  the  Expre^  was  promptly  disavowed,  and  an 
ample  apology  tendered.' 

'  See  post,  Chapler  sisviiL 
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There  ■svas  also  during  this  period  a  controversy  with  llex- 
ico,  in  relation  to  a  right  of  way  across  the  Isthmus  of  Te- 
huantepec.  In  18i2,  the  Mexican  Government  had  granted  to 
Jos^  de  Garay,  a  citizen  of  Mexico,  the  right  to  construct  a  rail- 
way across  that  isthmus.  In  1846,  General  Salas,  at  that  time 
at  the  head  of  a  provisional  and  defaoto  government  of  Mexico, 
confirmed  to  Garay,  or  any  one  who  might  become  his  assignee, 
the  right-s  and  privileges  granted  in  his  original  charter. 
When  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe-Hidalgo  was  negotiated  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States,  Mexico  refused  to  sell  a  right 
of  way  to  the^United  States  across  the  isthmus,  exprrasly  upon 
the  gronnd  that  it  had  been  already  granted  to  a  Mexican  citi- 
zen, and  was  at  that  time  held  by  certain  subjects  of  Great 
Britain,  who  had  become- his  assignees.  In  1849,  this  franchise 
.passed  into  the  hands  of  certain  American  citizens,  and  a  com- 
pany was  formed  at  Kew  Orleans,  represented  by  Peter  A. 
Hargous,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  the  railway.  These 
parties  became  suspicious  that  the  Mexican  Government  might 
annul  the  contract,  and  desired  to  be  secured  in  their  rights  by 
treaty  stipnlations  between  the  two  eonntries. 

Mr.  Clayton,  the  predecessor  of  Mr.  "Webster  in  the  State 
Department,  sent  to  Mr.  Letcher,  the  minister  of  the  United 
States  in  Mexico,  a  draft  of  a  convention,  intended  to  protect 
the  railway  company  in  the  rights  which  they  held  under  the 
Garay  gi'ant,  and  it  was  signed,  with  some  modifications,  on  the 
2d  of  June,  1850.  After  Mr.  Webster  succeeded  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  Hargous  and  his  associates,  thinking  that  this 
convention  did  not  auiBciently  protect  their  interests,  requested 
Mr,  Webster  to  cause  its  provisions  to  be  made  more  explicit. 
Mr.  Webster  thereupon  sent  a  new  draft  of  a  convention  to  Mr. 
Letcher,  founded  on  that  which  had  been  already  signed,  but 
making  more  prominent  the  idea  that  citis&ns  of  the  United 
Slates  were  to  be  encouraged  in  carrying  out  this  wort,  and 
that  the  interests  originally  involved  were  to  be  protected. 
Stronger  guarantees  were  also  to  be  provided  for  the  protection 
of  the  parties  to  be  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  rail- 
way. The  Mexican  Minister  of  Foreign  Belations  had  strong 
objections  to  tliese  amendments,  as  extending  too  much  the 
authority  of  the  United  States  over  the  proposed  worlr  and  the 
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parties  engaged  in  its  constmction.  Findiug  these  objectioiiB 
likely  to  prove  fatal  to  the  treaty,  our  Governmeiit  withdrew 
the  most  important  of  the  amendinente,  and  the  new  treaty 
wa?  signed  on  the  25th  of  January,  1851. 

This  convention  inet  with  great  opposition  in  Kexico,  es- 
pecially on  the  part  of  the  new  Administration,  which  came 
into  offiee  jnet  before  it'  was  concluded.  M.  de  la  Eosa,  the 
new  Minister  of  State,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Wehster,  declared  that 
there  was  no  eonneetion  between  this  treaty  and  the  francliiae 
claimed  by  the  assignees  of  tlie  Garay  charter.  To  this  Mr. 
"Webster  replied  on  the  SOtli  of  April,  1851,  expressing  his  sur- 
prise at  this  view  of  the  matter,  as  the  object  liad  been  all  along 
the  security  and  protection  of  these  parties  in  the  exercise  of  the 
rights  acquired  under  that  charter.  He  gave  an  account  of  the 
various  proceedings  in  this  matter,  and  m-ged  at  length  his  own 
■view  of  tlie  construction  of  the  treaty  and  of  its  expediency. 
In  the  mean  time  the  Tehuantepec  Kailroad  Company  had  sent 
engineers  aaid  woi'lcmeTi  to  commence  operations  on  the  isth- 
mus. No  facility  for  prosecuting  their  work  was  afforded  by 
the  Mexican  authorities,  and  finally  they  were  ordered  to  sus- 
pend operations  and  quit  the  place.  Several  American  citi- 
zens, a  part  of  whom  were  in  the  employ  of  the  company,  were 
aiTested  in  attempting  to  cixiss  the  isthmus. 

The  opposition  to  the  treaty  apparently  grew  stronger,  and 
the  decree  of  the  5th  November,  1846,  renewing  tlie  grant  to 
Garay,  was  annulled  by  the  Mexican  Congi-ess.  The  treaty 
Vifas  finally  rejected  by  the  Mexican  Congress  on  the  Tth  of 
April,  1852.  Protests  were  made  against  the  action  of  the  Mexi- 
can authorities  m  expelling  the  employes  of  the  company,  seiz- 
ing certain  barges,  confiscating  propei'ty,  etc.,  which  proceed- 
ings were  aftei-ward  made  the  subject  of  a  claim  on  the  Mexican 
Govemnient  for  upward  of  five  million  dollars. 

Luis  de  la  Bosa,  envoy  estraordinaiy  and  minister  pleni- 
potentiary of  Mexico  at  "Washington,  wrot«  to  Mr.  "Webster  on 
the  7th  of  March,  1851,  "  to  make  various  statenienta  "  and 
give  "  sundry  explanations  "  Tega.rdiiig  the  position  of  his  Gov- 
ernment. He  said  that  the  treaty  had  met  with  great  opposi- 
tion in  Mexico,  and  it  had  not  been  thought  expedient  to  sub- 
mit it  to  the  Congress  as  yet.     The  treaty  for  facilitating  in- 
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teroceanic  commiiiiication,  and  the  grants  to  Garay,  were 
two  entirely  different  and  independent  subjects.  The  Grovem- 
ment  held  that  Garaj's  rights  were  extinct,  and  it  did  not 
intend  to  recognize  them  as  subsisting.  The  iirst  article  of  the 
treaty  itself  admitted  .that  Garay's  right  might  he  submitted 
to  judicial  decision  in  Mexico.  AH  persons  settling  or  working 
on  the  isthmus  would  be  regai-ded  as  trespassers. 

Mr.  Webster  replied  on  the  30th  of  April,  1851.  In  order 
to  place  the  matter  in  the  clearest  light,  he  gave  an  account  of 
the  attempts  to  establish  this  line  of  interoceanie  communica- 
tion ;  of  the  grant  to  Garay,  and  the  negotiations  connected 
with  it.  The  purchase  of  the  right  by  the  treaty  of  Giiada- 
lupe-Hidalgo  had  not  been  insisted  upon,  simply  for  the  reason 
that  the  Mexican  Government  had  held  that  it  had  granted  it 
to  Garay,  and  that  it  was  then  in  the  hands  of  certain  eitizene 
of  Great  Britain.  The  very  object  of  the  preaent  treaty  was 
"  to  secure  rights  derived  fi-om  Mexico  by  a  public  act  amount- 
ing to  a  pledge  which  she  cannot  but  fiiliil."  It  had  become 
more  and  more  important  to  the  United  States  that  this  pledge 
should  be  observed.  The  language  of  the  decree  was,  "  Pledg- 
ing the  honor  and  public  faith  of  the  nation  to  maintain  the 
projector,  Don  Jos^  de  Garay,  as  well  as  any  private  individ- 
ual or  company  succeeding  or  representing  him,  either  natives 
or  foreigners,  in  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  all  the  conces- 
sions granted."  The  assignment  of  the  grant  was  made  on  the 
faith  of  this  pledge,  and  the  object  of  the  present  treaty  was,  to 
induce  the  holder  of  the  franchise  to  go  on  with  the  undertak- 
ing. The  relations  of  this  person  to  the  subject  wei'e  exprsisly 
recognized  in  the  first  convention  of  Jmie  2,  1860.  Tlie  first 
article  stipulated  that  the  person  to  whom  the  Government  of 
Mexico  "may  have  granted  or  may  grant"  these  privileges 
"  shall  be  protected."  The  eleventh  article  says :  "  If  the 
holder  of  the  privilege  should  refuse  to  enter  into  a  satisfac- 
toiy  agreement "  as  to  rat^,  etc.,  tlie  guarantee  shall  be  with- 
drawn. Article  twelfth  says  :  "  The  aetucd  holder  shall  give 
his  assent  in  writing  to  this  treaty,"  etc. 

The  second  draft  of  the  treaty  was  still  more  clear  and  pre- 
cise, and  was  intended  for  an  absolute  assurance  of  protection 
to  those  engaged  in  the  enterprise.  JI.  de  la  Eosa  had  stated  that 
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there  was  no  guarantee  to  the  present  holders  of  the  grant  in- 
tended, and  that  the  first  article  expressly  admitted  that  Garsiy's 
contract  might  be  set  aside  bj  judicial  authority.  But  there 
was,  in  fact,  not  one  word  on  the  subject  in  the  first  iirticle. 
Any  euch  admission  wonld  have  defeated  the  whole  object  of 
the  treaty.  The  treaty  itself  stipulated  for  the  only  method  of 
settling  disputes,  ^iz.,  by  arbiters.  The  United  States  Goyern- 
ment  could  not  listen  to  any  such  construction  as  was  put  upon 
the  treaty  by  M.  de  la  Eosa,  Comment  and  explanation  were 
now  prematnre.  The  Executive  Government  of  the  United 
States  had  no  authority  to  vary  the  meaning  of  the  treaty,  or 
to  attach  to  its  ratification  any  condition  or  qualification, 
"Work  had  been  begun  at  the  isthm^iG  on  the  strength  of  the 
pledges  of  the  Mexican  Government  given  in  the  grant  to 
Garay,  and  of  subsequent  decrees. 

On  the  3d  of  July;  M.  de  la  Eosa  comm.unicated  to  Mr. 
Webster  information  of  the  passage  of  a  decree,  May  22d,  an- 
nulling the  decree  of  General  Salas,  of  November,  1846,  and  of 
the  orders  suspending  the  work,  and  endeavored  to  justify  the 
conree  of  his  Government.  Mr.  Webster  repHed  on  the  35th  of 
August.  He  did  not  question  the  right  of  Mexico  to  pass  any 
law  allowed  by  her  Constitution,  but  he  regarded  the  grant  to 
Garay  and  the  subsequent  decrees  as  constituting  a  charter,  a 
contract  which  could  not  be  revoked  without  giving  the  grantees 
a  hearing.  As  to  the  authority  of  Salas,  supreme  power  had 
been  eoufeiTed  upon  him  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  more 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  but  after  he  had  received  his 
unlimited  authority  he  was  the  de  facto  government,  and  was 
recognized  as  such  by  other  nations  as  well  as  the  United  States. 
It  was  not  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  origin  of  his  authority ; 
it  was  legislative  aa  well  ae  executive,  and  had  been  acquiesced 
in  as  such,  and  the  validity  of  this  very  decree  was  admitted  in 
1847. 

One  motive  suggested  by  M.  de  la  Eosa,  for  the  course  of  hia 
Government,  was  not  respectful  to  the  United  States,  nor  com- 
patible with  existing  treati^,  This  was  the  apprehension  that 
Tehuantepec  would  be  severed  from  Mexico  like  Texas,  if  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  were  allowed  the  privileges  of  this 
grant.  This  made  discriminations  unfavorable  to  the  citizeud 
74 
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of  the  United  States,  and  cast  imputations  upon  the  good  faith 
of  the  Government.  "With  regard  to  the  authority  of  Genera] 
Salas,  the  following  are  Mr.  Webster's  words : 

"  It  may  liave  lieen  as  Mr.  de  la  Bosa  says,  that  the  elevation  of  Gen- 
eral Salas  to  the  supreme  power  in  Mexico  was  mainly  for  the  pnrpoae  of 
insuring  a  more  vigorous  pi-osecution  of  the  war  with  the  United  States. 
"When,  however,  he  became  possessed  of  that  authority,  it  constituted  a 
goveromect  defado,  submitted  to  by  Mexico,  antl  recognized,  it  is  believed, 
by  other  gOTernmenta  as  well  hb  by  that  of  the  United  States.  Con- 
eequently,  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  undersigned  to  inquire  into  the  oiigin 
nature,  or  limits  of  that  authority  It  la  noionoua  hiwevei  that  General 
Saiaa  was  a  military' dictator.  As  such  on  the  4tli  of  August  1846  he 
subverted  the  govermnent  of  Paiedes  who  hunsell  bid  acquu'ed  supieme 
power  by  sunilar  means.  But  although  his  authontv  was  nece9aaiil3 
arbitrary  and  unlimited,  he  asserted  and  thp  undersigned  la  not  aware 
that  this  has  been  denied,  that  his  conduct  m  assuming  and  eiorcising  it 
was  sanctioned  by  a  laj^  majoiitT  of  the  MiAicau  people  It  is  certain 
that  the  Government  of  that  countij  aa  it  now  exists  was  called  into 
being  by  his  mandate.  It  is  eqnally  notorious  that  his  acts  were  Ivno 
means  exclusively  of  an  executive  character,  and  that,  when  he  exeirased 
legislative  powei',  his  right  to  do  SO  waa  not  objected  to,  or  even  the  ex- 
pediency of  his  decree  of  the  5th  of  Hovember,  1846,  publicly  questioned, 
until  it  must  have  been  known  at  Mexico  that  citizens  of  the  United  States 
bad  become  assignees  of  the  privileges  granted  by  it." 

The  letter  closes  with  the  hope  that  Mexico  will  change  her 
(.oKTse,  which  was  likely  to  "prodnoe  a  serions  impresaion  on 
the  minds  of  men  respecting  her  good  faith,  and  the  permanency 
and  respectabiKty  of  her  institutions." 

As  soon  aa  Mr.  Webster  had  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
the  State  Depai-tment,  it  became  necessary  to  meet  a  difBcnlty 
that  had  been  caused  by  the  mode  in  which  the  Administration 
of  General  Taylor  had  dealt  with  the  subject  of  the  boundary 
between  Texas  and  ITew  Mexico.  In  iNovember,  1849,  the 
Secretary  of  War,  under  direction  of  President  Taylor,  in- 
structed the  military  authorities  of  the  United  States  in  !New 
Mexico  to  aid  the  inhabitants  of  the  region  east  of  the  Eio 
Grande  in  the  formation  of  a  State  government.  Steps  were 
taken  for  this  purpose,  and,  in  the  eouiBe  of  a  few  months,  a 
State  constitution  was  formed.  The  region,  however,  was 
claimed  bj  Texas ;  and,  in  rebrnary,  1850,  a  commissioner  of 
Texas  was  sent  there  to  extend  the  jm'isdiction  of  the  State 
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over  the  territory  which  had  been  embraced  by  this  constitu- 
tion of  !N6W  Mexico.  The  Texan  commissioner  encountered 
the  adverse  action  of  the  inhabitants  and  of  the  United  States 
military  authorities.  This  attitude  of  affaii^  was  one  of  the 
causes  which  led  Mv.  "Webster  to  regard  the  policy  of  Presi- 
dent Taylor,  in  regard  to  the  disputed  boundary  of  Texas,  as 
a  dangerous  one.  It  was  not  competent  to  the  Executive  of 
the  United  States  to  initiate  or  authorize  measures  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  State  constitution  in  New  Mexico,  nor  was  it 
settled  what  were  the  limits  of  New  Mexico.  In  June,  1850, 
the  Governor  of  Texas  applied  by  letter  to  President  Taylor, 
asking  to  be  infoi-med  whether  these  proceedings  had  been  taken 
under  his  orders,  and  met  with  his  approval.  This  inquiry  had 
not  been  answered  when  Mr,  FiUmore  succeeded  to  the  presi- 
dency, and  he  directed  Mr.  Webster  to  answer  it. 

In  that  answer-— prepared,  it  must  be  remembered,  while 
the  "  Gompromise  Measures  "  were  still  pending  in  Congress, 
including  the  settlement  of  the  Texan  boundary — it  was  neces- 
sary for  Mi.  Webster  to  disavow,  on  the  part  of  the  Executive, 
any  pni'pose  to  interfere  with  the  boundary  question ;  to  make 
it  plain  that  this  question  and  the  formation  of  a  government 
for  New  Mexico  were  matters  belonging  to  Congress ;  and  to 
leave  the  whole  subject  in  such  a  position  that  the  rights  of 
the  inhabitants  of  New  Mexico,  under  the  treaty  of  cession,  and 
the  claims  of  Texas,  could  be  preserved  without  collisions  until 
Congress  could  act  upon  the  subject.  This  dispatch  defines 
with  great  precision  the  nature  of  the  government  existing  in 
Kew  Mexico,  after  the  conquest  and  the  e^sion  of  the  country, 
and  the  relations  of  the  Executive  and  of  Congress  to  such  ac- 
quisitions.' 

The  relations  of  the  United  States  with  Spain  became 
at  this  time  exceedingly  delicate  and  embarrassing,  in  con- 
sequence of  events  growing  out  of  the  efforts  of  Karciso 
Lopez  to  wrest  the  island  of  Cuba  from  the  Spanish  crown. 
This  person,  a  South  American  by  birth,  had  been  for  many 
years  a  citizen  of  Cuba.  In  1848,  he  organized  a  genei'al  in- 
surrection in  the  island,  which,  however,  was  suppressed  by 
the  Spanish  authorities,  and  Lopez  was  condemned  to  death. 

I  See  Works,  yI,  il9,  letter  of  August  S,  1S30,  to  the  Governor  of  Tesas. 
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But  he  escaped  to  tMs  country,  where  he  aiTanged  eucees- 
eively  three  several  expeditious  against  Cuba,  in  which  he 
succeeded  in  enlisting  some  American  citizens.  The  liret  of 
these  enterprises,  organized  in  1849,  was  defeated  by  the  vigi- 
lance of  our  Government,  and  did  not  set  sail  for  its  destina- 
tion. In  the  second  attempt,  in  May,  1850,  he  was  successful 
in  getting  out  of  "^GW  Orleans,  at  the  head  of  about  five  hun- 
dred men  of  vai'ioua  nationalities,  with  whom  he  landed  at  Car- 
denas, on  the  17th  of  May,  taking  posBession  of  the  town.'  But 
no  general  nprising  of  the  population  followed ;  Lopez  and  his 
party  were  driven  from  the  island  by  the  Government  troops, 
and  he  himself  escaped  to  Savannah,  where  he  was  arrested  by 
the  United  States  authorities ;  but  he  was  finally  discharged, 
for  want  of  sufiieient  evidence  that  he  had  violated  our  neu- 
trality laws.  In  1851,  after  Mi:  FiUmore  had  become  Presi- 
dent, and  Mr,  Webster  Secretary  of  State,  Lopez,  still  remain- 
ing ill  our  Southern  States,  succeeded  in  drawing  into  a  third 
expedition  many  American  citizens,  by  representing  the 
Cubans  as  eager  for  a  revolution,  and  ready  to  rise.  Thrae 
enhstments,  made  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1851,  were  of 
course  secret ;  but  they  were  closely  watclied  by  the  Federal 
authorities  at  Savannah,  which  was  their  iiret  place  of  rendez- 
vous, and  llr.  "Webster  was  kept  informed  of  their  movements. 
On  the  29thofApi-i[,  writing  to  Mr. Blatchford,  he  said:  "The 
point  of  rendezvous  for  the  Cuban  patriots  is  now  said  to  be 
Savannah.  Men  and  arms  are  collecting  there.  They  must 
be  quick.  If  they  are  not  out  of  the  river  in  twenty-four  hours 
from  this  time,  they  will  not  get  out  at  all.  If  they  should  get 
out,  they  will  be  followed." 

Failing  in  his  attempt  to  embark  from  Savannah,  Lopez 
transferred  his  rendezvous  to  Kew  Orleans,  where  there  hap- 
pened to  be  a  collector  who  was  much  less  vigilant  in  his  duties 
than  the  authorities  of  the  United  States  in  some  of  the  other 
Southern  ports.  In  July,  Mr.  Webster  was  absent  at  Marsh- 
field,'  and  wi'iting  thence  to  the  President,  on  the  20th,  he  ob- 
served :  "  I  see  the  Cuban  news.     If  there  is  to  be  a  revolution 

'  President  Taylor  dispatelied  a  yes-  441,  d  seq.,  on  the  duties  of  neutrality, 
sel-of-war  to  overtaka  this   eipedition,  '  Mr.  Derrick,  of  the  State  Depart 

but  the   chase  was  unsuocesefuL     See  ment,  was  left  as  the  Aotii^Secrettirj 

the   discusaLon  in  the  Seuate,   ante,  p.  of  State. 
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in  tliat  island,  I  am  glad  our  hands  are  ft'ee  from  stain.  If 
the  rebels  make  aiiy  progress,  there  will  he  serious  work,  aa  I 
Buppose  that  both  !France  and  England  are  under  a  pledge  to 
guarantee  the  island  to  Spain.  Our  South  witl  be  all  Cuban." 
In  the  early  part  of  Angust,  Lopez  and  his  followers  escaped 
from  New  Orleans  in  a  steamer,  and,  on  the  12th,  landed  on 
the  coast  of  Cuba,  near  Bahia  Honda.  One  detachment  of  the 
invaders,  consisting  of  about  two  hundred  men,  tinder  Colonel 
Crittenden,  was  left  near  Havana ;  another  and  larger  force, 
under  Lopez  himself,  proceeded  to  Los  Pozos.  Several  engage- 
ment took  place,  and  botli  detachments  were  broken  up.  Lo- 
pez and  many  of  his  followers  were  captured.  Colonel  Crit- 
tenden and  iifty  men,  who  were  taken  with  him,  were  shot  hy 
the  Spanish  authorities,  and  Lopez  was  garroted  on  the  1st  of 
September. 

President  Fillmore  w^  absent  from  Washington  at  this 
time ;  but  he  retimied  immediately,  investigated  the  conduct 
of  the  Collector  of  "New  Orleaiia,  and  promptly  removed  him 
from  office.  On  the  2d  of  September  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Webster, 
who  I'emained  in  l^e'w  nampahii'e  : 

[the  phesidekt  to  mh.  -webstek,] 


TOH,  S6plembci'%  18B1,  Tuesdaj  Evening. 
"  Mv  DBAK  Sra :   I  returned  somewhat  prematurely,  aad  in  much 
haste,  on  Satniday  CTening,  and  have  heen  very  busy  with  Ouhan  matters 
ever  since. 

'  "  I  was  not  safisfled  with  the  excaise  made  by  the  Collector  at  New  Or- 
leans for  suffeiing  the  ateamei-  Pampero  to  sail  for  Cuba  without  any  effort 
to  stop  her,  and  I  have  remOTed  him,  and  appointed  Mr.  Adams  in  his 

"  I  have  issued  new  powers  either  to  the  collectors  or  marshals,  under 
the  eighth  section  of  the  Act  of  1818,  at  Newport,  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore,  Otaiieston,  Savannah,  St.  Augustine,  Key  West,  Mo- 
bile, New  Orleans,  and  Galveston ;  and  a  new  circular,  enjoining  vigi- 
lance upon  tUe  district  attorneys  at  those  places,  and  requesting  all  the 
collectors,  district  attorneys,  and  marshals,  at  these  places,  who  may  be 
absent  from  home,  to  Tetnm /ortMBith,  and  attend  vigilantly  to  prevent  any 
expedition  from  being  fitted  out,  against  the  provisions  of  that  act.  The 
army  and  navy  have  also  been  called  into  requisitioa  at  any  place  where 
ive  have  troops  or  vessels,  to  aid  in  arresting  any  such  expedition, 

"In  times  like  this,  the  telegraph,  in  the  hands  of  irresponsible  and  de- 
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Bngning  men,  ia  a  tremendoua  eug^e  for  mischief  aided  as  it  is  in  many 
places  by  a  mercenary  imd  prostituted  press.  Agitation  and  excitement 
seem  to  pervade  all  the  large  cities,  and  this  is  greatly  aggravated  by  jon- 
scriipalous  partissna  wio  desire  to  tmn  it  to  political  account  against  the 
Administration.  I  think  the  aummary  esecution  of  the  fifty  prisoners 
taken  in  Cuba  was  unfortunate.  This  wholesale  sEaughtei'  of  offlcera  and 
men  in  so  aummary  a  manner  naturally  escited  the  sympathy  and  indigna- 
tion of  the  community.  But  I  still  hope  to  prevent  any  fmther  violation 
of  our  neuti'ality  laws,  and  to  save  our  yoimg  men  from  a  similar  fate. 

"  Lopez  seems  still  at  large,  hut  makiag  no  headway.  Reports  are  so 
contradictory,  we  know  not  what  to  believe.  He  cannot  remain  in  siaiw 
quo.    He  must  advance  or  fail. 

"  I  have  yours  of  the  19th  and  33d,  and  saw  the  one  of  a  later  date  to 
the  Postmaster-General,  and  I  have  hardly  words  to  express  the  gratification 
I  feel  that  yon  have  thus  fiir  escaped  your  annual  catarrh,  with  a  prospect 
of  avoiding  it  entirely.  Do  make  yourself  perfectly  easy,  and  enjoy  the  quiet 
of  your  resting-place.  Tour  presence  at  the  eoundl-board  would  be  very 
acceptable,  especially  just  now,  but  it  is  not  indispensable,  and  I  hope  you 
will  feel  no.  anxiety  on  the  subject.  .  .  . 

"I  write  in  great  haste,  but  am,  my  dear  sir, 

"  Truly  aud  sincerely  yours, 

"MiLLAED    PiLLMOKE. 


-'Fksbklib,  BepCeiniei'%  1851. 

"  Mt  DBAft  Bla :  I  was  delighted  to  receive  your  letter  of  the  3d,  and 
to  find  you  are  at  home,  safe  and  well.  I  saw  you  had  your  hands  full  of 
Cuban  matters.    I  think  your  courae  entirely  right. 

"  What  patriots  and  hot-headed  men  will  nest  undertake,  respecting 
Cuba,  remains  to  be  seen.  We  must  expect  that  every  possible  effort  will 
be  made  to  embroil  us  with  Spain." 

These  oeeuiTenees  drew  upon  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  very  grave  embari'aasments.  At  the  thne  the  Lopez 
expedition  was  supposed  to  he  ahout  to  sail,  application  hy 
Spain  and  Prance  was  made  to  Lord  Palmerston,  to  send  a 
British  fleet  to  act  jointly  with  the  Fi-ench  fleet  for  the  defence 
of  Ouha  against  snch  attacks.  Lord  Palmerston  answered  that 
he  helieved  the  trouble  would  blow  over ;  and  no  English  fleet 
was  then  sent.  But,  when  news  pf  the  actual  sailing  of  Lopez 
was  received  in  London,  orders  were  issued  for  British  cruisers 
to  proceed  to  the  coast  of  Cuba,  to  cooperate  with  the  IVench 
in  protecting  the  island ;  and  Mr.  Oramptoa  was  instructed  to 
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explain  to  the  Govemmeiit  of  the  United  States  that  this  was 
done  in  the  moat  friendly  spirit.  How  this  step  was  viewed 
by  President  Fillmore  and  Mr.  Webster,  appears  from  the  fol- 
lowing private  correspondence,  Mr.  Webster  being  then  at 
Marshfleld : 

"  WiBUiSQTOM,  Ocioier  %  18M. 

"  .  .  .  .  Ml'.  EiTea  writes  tliat  a,  treaty  has  beea  entered  into  between 
France,  Spain,  and  Great  Britain,  to  gnarontee  Cuba  to  Spain ;  but  doea 
not  Bend  it,  or  its  contents  or  date.  The  English  chargS  gives  us  notice 
that  England  has  ordered  her  vessels  to  protect  Cuba  against  the  unlawful 
invaaion  from  this  country,  but  says  he  knows  of  no  treaty.  Mr.  Rivea 
has  been  written  to  for  further  information.  It  appears  to  me  that  such  a 
step  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  is  ill-ad7ised  ;  and,  if  the  attenipts  upon 
Cuba  shall  be  resumed  (which  I  trust  they  will  not  be),  any  attempt  to 
prevent  such  espeditions  by  British  cruisers  mnst  necessarily  involve  a 
right  of  search  into  oar  whole  mercantile  marine  in  those  seas,  to  ascertain 
who  ought  to  be  arrested,  and  who  ought  to  pass,  and  this  would  be  es- 
tremelj  annoying,  and  well  calculated  to  disturb  the  fiiendly  relations  now 
existing  between  the  two  Governments. 

"  But  I  have  been  interrupted,  and  the  mail  is  closing,  aad  I  have  not 
time  to  say  much.  When  may  we  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you 
in  Washington  ?  Though  your  presence  at  all  tim^  would  be  very  accept- 
able, yet  give  yourself  no  imeasiness.  Eemain  quiet  until  you  feel  able  to 
come.  In  hopes  that  your  health  may  be  speedily  restored, 
"I  remain  sincerely  yours, 

"MlLLAKD  PlLLMOKB." 


"  MiKSHriELD,  OnlBier  t,lSlil, 
" .  .  ,  ,  The  information  commmiicated  by  Mr.  Eives,  if  true,  may  be- 
come important ;  but  we  must  wait,  to  learn  its  pai'riculai's.  I  doubt  ex- 
ceedingly whether  the  English  Government  would  do  so  rash  a  thing  as 
to  interfere  with  American  vessels,  on  the  seas,  under  pretence  of  their  con- 
taining Ouljan  invaders.  This  could  never  be  submitted  to.  I  do  not 
think  that  any  further  attempt  la  likely  to  be  made  at  present,  by  these 
lawless  people,  as  I  do  not  see  where  they  can  now  raise  the  fiihds,  and 
therefore  I  hope  we  may  have  no  more  trouble.  If  au  official  communica- 
tion be  made  to  us  of  such  a  treaty  as  Mr,  Eives  supposes  may  have  been 
entered  into,  it  will  deaeive  close  consideration.  We  must  look  to  our  own 
antecedents.  In  General  Jackson's  time,  it  was  intimated  to  Spain,  by  our 
Government,  that  if  she  would  not  cede  Cuba  to  any  European  power,  we 
would  assist  her  in  maintaining  possession  of  it.    A  lively  fear  existed,  at 
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that  time,  that  iEnglaod  had  designs  upon  the  island.  The  same  intinia- 
tion  was  given  to  Bpain,  tiirongh  Mr.  Irving,  when  I  was  formerly  in  tlie 
Department  of  State.  Mr.  J.  Quiticy  Adams  often  said  that,  if  necessai7, 
we  ought  to  make  war  with  England  BOoner  than  to  acquiesce  in  her 
acquisition  of  Cuba.  It  is  indeed  ohvioiis  enough  what  danger  there 
would  te  to  us,  if  a  great  naval  power  were  to  possera  this  key  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea,  Before  receiving  your  letter,  I  had 
made  np  my  mind  that,  if  this  matter  of  the  treaty  between  England  and 
France  should  be  announced  to  us,  and  should  seem  to  require  immediate 
attention,  I  would  hasten  to  Washington,  ,  ,  , 

"I  pray  you,  my  dear  sir,  to  command  me,  if  there  be  any  thing  whi,,h 
I  can  do,  and  call  me  back  to  Washington  whenever  yo\i  see  a  necessity 
for  so  doing.  Marshiield  is  very  pleasant,  and  its  air,  I  think,  usefnl,  but 
I  am  ready  to  quit  whenever  duty  requires. 

"  Yours  truly, 

^'D.us-'lWbestei;." 

LtHE    PnESIDENT    TO     MK.    WEBSTEil.] 

'■  Wjbitihutos,  Oclober  10, 1851. 

".  .  .  .  Since  I  wrote  you  before,  T  learn  that  the  French  minister  has 
intimated,  rather  relnctautly,  that  his  Government  has  issued  similar  orders 
to  its  fleet  in  the  West  Indies  to  those  issued  by  Great  Britain  in  reference 
to  Cuba,  A  dispatch  from  Mr.  Rives  states  a  conversation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Foreign  Affairs,  in  which  he  denied  all  intention  of  interference 
by  the  French  Government. 

"  This  presents  a  singular  state  of  things,  and  looks  as  though  there 
was  a  little  JiMsdnff  between  Great  Britain  and  France  to  court  favor  with 
Spain,  and  if  possible  not  offend  us,  or  at  least  it  looks  as  though  France 
intended  this. 

"  I  am  truly  yours, 

"  MlLLAED  FlLLMOEE." 


"  BosTOM,  Oitdber  la,  1851. 

".  .  .  .  I  entirely  concur  in  the  result  to  which  the  Cabinet  has  come, 
to  wit,  that  there  is  no  sufScient  information,  at  present,  on  the  subject  in 
regard  to  England  and  France  and  the  Cuban  business. 

"  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that  these  governments,  or  either  of 
them,  dare  to  search  an  American  merchantman  on  the  high-sens,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  individuals  may  be  on  boai-d,  bound  to  Cuba,  and  with  hos- 
tile purposes. 

"The  only  case  to  justify  a  seizure  and  detention  would  be  that  of  an 
armed  vessel  fitted  out  obviously  and  flagrantly  for  wai-Uke  purposes, 
found  sailing  on  the  high-seas  without  a  commission  from  any  acknowl- 
edged government.    Such  a  vessel  might  be  regarded  as  a  pirate,  being 
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hosUi  humaiii  generis,  and  might  be  destroyed  by  the  ship-of-war  of  any 
gOYermnent.  But  then  it  must  be  certain  that  the  vessel  was  desiaaed  to 
act  piratically. 

"  I  have  written  to  Mr,  Bives  to  send  us  an  aocoimt  of  the  French  laws, 
respecting  enlistments  in  Franca  for  foreign  militaiy  service,  and  the  pre- 
vention of  expeditions  set  on  foot  in  France  against  st^te 
with  wbicli  Prance  ia  at  peace. 

"  Youra  always  truly, 

"  Dam'l  Wei 


The  unhappy  men  who  were  executed  hj  the  Spanish  au- 
thorities in  Cuba  left  letters  of  farewell  to  their  friends  in  the 
United  States,  in  the  hands  of  the  Captain-General,  who  sent 
them  to  New  Orleans,  by  the  secretary  of  the  Spanisli  consul  at 
that  place.  This  person  arrived  at  Wew  Orleans  on  the  21st 
of  August,  by  the  steamer  which  brought  accounts  of  the  execu- 
tions. As  the  letters  were  not  immediately  deposited  in  the 
post-office,  a  rumor  spread  through  the  city  that  the  Spanish 
consul  had  detained  them.  A  mob  thereupon  attacked  the 
houses  of  Spanish  residents,  broke  into  the  office  of  the  Spanish 
consul,  defaced  the  portraits  of  the  Queen  of  Spain  and  the 
Captain-General  of  Cuba,  and  tore  in  pieces  the  Spanish  flag. 

When  Mr.  "Webster  arrived  in  Washington,  from  his  visit  to 
the  TTorth,  it  had  become  necessary  for  him  to  reply  to  a  very 
serious  application  for  redress  of  these  outrages,  presented  by 
Don  A.  Calderon  de  la  Earca,  the  Spanish  minister,  on  the 
14tli  of  October,  Mr.  Calderon  was  naturally  impatient  at  the 
delay  that  had  occurred,  in  consequence  of  Mr,  "Webster's  ab- 
sence from  Washington.  The  first  draft  of  an  answer  to  Mr.  Oal- 
deron's  dispatch  was  shown  to  him  informally  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment on  the  4th  of  Norember.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  it, 
because  it  did  not  propose  any  "  act  of  honor  to  the  national 
flag  of  Spain,  of  equal  publicity  with  the  contempt  which  had 
been  put  upon  it."  But  it  was  the  good  fortune  of  all  repre- 
sentatives of  foreign  governments  who  approached  Mr.  Web- 
ster, and  who  enjoyed  his  personal  confidence  and  respect,  that 
they  could  present  to  him  any  consideration  or  proposal  which 
touched  their  national  honor,  with  entire  certainty  that  what 
they  desired  would  he  received  and  answered  with  exact  jus- 
tice.    The  excellent  man,  who  was  at  this  time  the  representa- 
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tive  of  Spain  in  the  United  States,  was  greatly  concerned  lest 
the  answer  to  his  apphcation  for  redress  should  not  cover  the 
point  on  which  he  was  convinced  the  futui'e  relations  of  the 
tFnited  States  and  Spain  must  necessarily  turn.  He  was,  in 
fact,  under  positive  instructions  from  his  Government  to  termi- 
nate his  mission,  if  satisfaction  could  not  be  ohtained  on  the 
point  in  question.  He  therefore  addressed  a  very  urgent  pri- 
vate letter  to  Mr.  Webster,  in  which  he  aated  that  the  United 
States  should  make  to  the  Spanish  citizens  and  to  the  Spanish 
consul  a  pecuniary  indemnity  for  tlie  pereonal  losses  and  inju- 
i-ies  which  tliey  Lad  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  rioters  in  New 
Orleans,  and  that  the  national  flag  of  Spain  should  be  publicly 
honored  in  one  of  two  modes.     On  this  point  he  said : 

"  It  ia  ao  extraordinary  demonstration.  wMcIi  is  asked ;  no  act  which 
the  narroweat  mind  could  torture  into  an  f    It   1j     m    t     It  is  un 

ply  an  act  of  honor  to  the  flag  of  Spain,    f    q  al  p  bU  ty  with    h 
tempt  which  has  beea  put  upon  it.     Th  1       d    b  ml 

would  be,  the  restoration  of  the  flag  to  th  ul  t    wi  h    pp   p    i 

Iionors  {tliat  is  to  say,  saZztte),  a  consul  a7  t  m  b  ng  n  med  by  m 
if  it  be  preferred,  either  Mr.  Laborde  or  ;  th  mi  ht  b  b  ht  t  N 
Orleans  in  a  public  ship  of  Spain,  and  a  customary  salute  given,  to  the  fiag. 
If  any  of  these  modes  be  adopted  for  publicly  restoring  Spain  to  the  posi- 
tion of  an  honored  ally  of  the  United  States,  and  disclaiming  the  indignity 
which  haa  been  put  upon  her,  under  circumstancES  which  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  world,  the  object  we  both  deaire  will  b.e  accomplished ; 
but  without  this,  I  can  only  repeat  that,  if  I  were  capable  of  continuing 
the  diplomatic  intercourse  between  the  two  nations,  it  is  deflnitiTely 
placed  beyond  ray  power  to  do  so." 

Mr,  "Webster  was  by  no  means  indisposed  to  take  any  ap- 
propriate steps  which  should  signify  to  the  Spanish  nation  and 
the  world  the  sense  which  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  entertained  of  this  outrage.  But  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  guard  with  some  care  the  application  of  the  rules  of 
pubUe  law  to  this  case.  He  therefore  pointed  out,  in  hia  offi- 
cial answer,  which  was  communicated  to  Mr,  Calderon  on  the 
13th  of  I^ovember,  a  distinction  which  that  minister  had  over- 
looked. In  regard  to  the  claims  of  Spanish  citizens  who  were 
not  official  persons,  he  informed  Mi:  Calderon  that  such  resi- 
dent foreigners  were  under  the  protection  of  our  laws  in  their 
persons  and  property,  upon  the  same  footing  with  citizens  of 
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tlie  United  Statea,  and  with  the  same  right  to  resort  to  the 
judicial  tribunals  for  redress  of  personal  jujm-ies;  and  that  he 
did  not  consider  it  incumbent  on  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  for  their  special  iudemniflcation.'  But  the 
case  of  the  consul  he  regarded  as  quite  diffa'ent,  because  he 
was  an  official  person  residing  under  the  special  protection  of 
the  United  States ;  and,  although  the  case  was  without  a  pr&- 
cedentj  Mr.  Webster  at  once  advised  the  President  to  make 
one,  and  informed  Mr.  Calderon  that  a  recommendation  would 
be  made  to  Congress  to  indemnify  the  consul  for  his  pei-sonal 
losses.  In  regard  to  the  insult  to  the  Spanish  flag,  Mr.  "Web- 
ster said ; 

"Mr,  Calderon  thmts  that  tlie  enormity  of  this  act  of  popular  violence 
is  heightened  by  its  insult  to  the  flag  of  Spain,  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  would  earuesHy  deprecate  any  indignity  offered  in  this  coun- 
try, in  time  of  peace,  to  the  flag  of  a  nation  so  ancient,  so  respectable,  so 
renowned,  as  Spain.  No  wonder  that  Mr,  Calcterou  should  be  proud,  and 
that  all  patriotic  Spaniai'ds  of  this  generation  should  be  proud,  of  that 
Castalian  ensign,  which,  in  fimea  past,  haa  been  regarded  so  high,  and 
waved  so  often  over  fields  of  acknowledged  and  distinguished  valor ;  and 
which  has  floated  also,  without  stain,  on  all  seas,  and  especially,  in  early 
days,  on  those  seas  which  wash  the  shores  of  all  the  Indies,  Mr,  Calderon 
may  be  assured  tbat  the  Government  of  the  United  Statea  does  not  and 
cannot  desire  to  witness  the  desecration  oi-  degradation  of  the  national 
banner  of  his  country. 

"  It  appears,  however,  that  in  point  of  fact  no  flag  was  actually  flying, 
or  publicly  exhibited,  when  the  outrage  took  place ;  but  this  can  make  no 
difterence  in  regard  to  the  real  nature  of  the  offence,  or  its  enormity.  The 
persons  compoang  the  mob  knew  that  they  were  offering  ineiilt  and  injnry 
to  an  officer  of  her  Catholic  Migesty,  residing  in  the  United  States  under 
the  sanction  of  lawa  and  treaties,  and  therefore  their  conduct  admits  of  no 
justification.  Mevertheless,  Mr,  Calderon  and  his  Giovemment  are  aware 
that  recent  intelligence  had  then  been  received  from  Havana,  not  a 
little  calculated  to  escite  popular  feeling  in  a  great  city,  and  to  lead  to 
popular  excesses.  If  this  be  no  justification,  as  it  certainly  is  none,  it  may 
still  be  taken  into  Tiew  and  regarded  as  showing  that  the  outrage,  how- 
ever flagrant,  was  committed  in  the  heat  of  blood,  and  not  in  pursuance 
of  any  premeditated  plan  or  purpose  of  injury  or  insult.    The  people  of 

'  Some  of  the  aiibordinatB  ofEcecs  at  States,    Mr.  Webster  expreaaed  hia  re- 

the  State  Department  had,  in  Mr,  Web-  gret  at  this  misapprehension,   but  ha 

ster's"  absence,   given   Mr.  Calderon   to  distinctlj'   overruled    the    principle    on 

nnderstsnd    that    reparation    of    these  trhich  Mr.  Calderon  had  been  verbEllj 

lossQE  sustained  by  private  Spaniah  Eub-  informed   that  our  Government  irould 

jecte   would   be   made    by  the   United  act. 
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the  Unitetl  Stntes  arc  accustomed,  in  all  cases  of  alleged  crime,  to  bIotv 
Rnd  cautious  investigation  nnd  deliljerate  trial  before  sentence  of  condem- 
nation is  passed,  however  apparent,  or  however  enormous  the  imputed 
offence  may  be.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  iufoimatiou  of  the  esecn- 
tion,  so  soon  ailer  their  arrest,  of  the  persona  above  referred  to,  moat  of 
■whom  were  known  in  New  Orieans,  and  who  were  taken,  not  in  Cuba,  but 
at  sea,  endeavoring  to  escape  from  the  island,  should  have  produced  a 
belief,  howWer  erroneous,  that  they  had  been  executed  without  any  trial 
whatever,  and  caused  an  excitement  in  the  city,  the  outbreak  of  which  the 
public  authorities  were  unable  for  the  moment  to  prevent  or  control." 

In  regard  to  the  ceremony  of  honor  which  llr.  Calderon  had 
rectuested,  tlie  dispatch  closed  as  follows  : 

"In  conclusion,  the  undersigned  has  to  say,  that  if  Mr,  Laborde  shall 
return  to  his  post,  or  any  other  consul  for  New  Orleans  shall  be  appointed 
by  her  Catholic  Majesty's  Government,  the  officers  of  this  Government  resi- 
dent in  that  city  will  be  instructed  to  receive  and  treat  him  with  courtesy, 
and  with  a  national  salute  to  the  flag  of  his  ship,  if  he  shall  arrive  in  a 
Spanish  vessel,  as  a  demonstration  of  respect,  such  as  may  signify  to  him, 
and  to  his  Govero-ment,  the  sense  entertained  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  the  gross  injustice  done  to  his  pi^edece^or  by  a  lawle^ 
mob,  as  well  as  the  indignity  and  insult  offered  by  it  to  a  foreign  stat« 
with  whiclj  the  United  States  are,  and  wish  ever  to  remain,  on  terms  of 
the  most  respectfal  and  pacific  intercourse."  ' 

How  necessary  it  was  for  oui'  Government  to  proceed  in 
this  delicate  matter  with  the  greatest  eircumapeetion,  is  appar- 
ent from  the  fact  that,  at  the  time  of  thia  coiTespondence,  a 
hundred  and  sixty-two  of  the  persona  captured  in  Cuba,  as 
having  constituted  a  part  of  Lopez's  forces,  had  already  heen 
carried  to  Spain,  where  it  was  understood  they  were  to  be  sent 
to  the  mines.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  them  were  American  citizens, 
yonng  men  who  had  been  dehtded  by  the  representations  of 
Lopez,  concerning  the  political  condition  of  Onba,  and  the 
wishes  of  its  inhabitants.  Mr.  "Webster  did  not  claim  that 
these  men  could  legally  demand  the  protection  of  their  own 
GoTernment;  bnt  he  thonght  proper  to  interpose  in  their  be- 

'When   this  dispiitch    was    read  in  toMr.  Calclaron  ileliiB[>rca,upoiiUie  enbject 

Europe,  it  drew  from  Lord  Palmeraton  ofthat(llflbrencB,i»htehly  ctadltB-blB  to  the 

the  foliowmg  observations,  m  a  diapatch  ^f^tee  QovBraraBnt,  anfl  the  PresiaeEt  Tmb 

t  by  him   December  Q,  18E1,  to  Mr.  more  rlgbtiy  caiwnltadtlietFaadlgnlti'af  tha 
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half  -with  the  Spanish  Government,  mainly  upon  the  ground 
that  the  terrible  example  inflicted  by  the  execution  of  ftftj  of 
their  comrades  in  Cuba  was  enoxigh.  This  he  did,  in  a  very 
earnest  manner,  by  a  dispatch  to  the  American  minister  in 
Spain.'  Bat  there  was  one  among  tliese  persons  ■whose  case 
required  a  special  treatment.  This  was  Mr.  John  S.  Thrasher, 
who,  although  an  American  citizen  by  birth,  had  been  long 
resident  in  Havana,  and  who  was  said  to  have  been  natural- 
ized there,  and  to  have  sworn  allegiance  to  the  Spanish  crown. 
He  had  been  tried  for  high-treason  or  conspiracy,  had  been 
convicted,  and  sentenced  to  eight  years'  confinement  at  hard 
labor,  and  had  been  sent  to  Spain  in  execution  of  the  sentence. 
A  good  deal  of  obscurity  attended  his  case,  since  he  had  him- 
self made  no  communication  to  our  Government,  in  regard  to 
the  important  point  of  his  supposed  allegiance  as  a  Spanish 
subject.  It  was  claimed,  however,  by  his  friends  tliat,  on  his 
trial,  he  had  been  deprived  of  privileges  secured  to  citizens  of 
the  United  States  by  the  seventh  article  of  our  treaty  with 
Spain,  of  1795.  In  dealing  with  his  case,  both  in  a  dispatch  to 
the  American  minister  in  Spain,  and  in  a  special  report  to  the 
President,  Mr.  Webster  made  an  exhaustive  statement  of  the 
niles  of  public  law  which  regulate  a  change  of  domicile,  which 
define  the  degi'ee  of  allegiance  due  ftom  foreigners  residing  in 
a  coTintiy  permanently  or  temporarily,  and  which  wan-ant  a 
claim  to  the  protection  of  treaties  when  the  native  character 
has  not  been  renounced  or  lost.° 

In  January,  1852,  Mr.  Calderou  had  the  satisfaction  of  in- 
forming Mr.  Webster  that  these  prisoners  had  been  released. 

On  the  suppression  of  the  Hungarian  Eevolution  in  1848, 
Louis  K{ffisuth  and  many  of  his  companions,  leaders  in  that 
effort  to  establish  the  independence  of  Hungai-y,  took  refuge  in 
the  dominions  of  Tui-key.  At  the  request  of  tlie  Emperor  of 
Austria,  the  Snltan  engaged  to  detain  them  for  one  year,  at 
the  expiration  of  which  period,  unless  further  conventions  should 
be  entered  into  to  prolong  their  detention,  it  was  understood 
here  that  tliey  were  to  be  at  liberty  to  depai't.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  demanded  of  the  Porte  that  these 
persons  should  be  delivered  up  to  him.  The  menacing  attitude 
'  November  2S,  1851,     See  Works,  vi.,  513,  ei  seq.  =  Ibid.,  t!.,  518,  E21. 
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thtia  taken  toward  tlie  Government  of  so  weak  a  power  as  Ttir- 
tej,  in  regard  to  the  inviolability  of  her  national  territory,  led 
Mr.  "Webster,  although  not  at  that  time  in  any  official  position 
but  that  of  a  Senator  (1849),  to  seize  the  first  public  opportu- 
nity to  lift  up  his  voice  in  tones  that  could  not  be  misunder- 
stood in  Europe,  so  far  as  he  had  power  to  guide  the  opinion 
of  this  country  and  of  the  world.  At  a  social  but  public  festi- 
val of  the  "  Sons  of  New  Hampshire,"  held  in  Boston,  on  the 
tth  of  November,  1849,  Mr.  Webster  said,  what  was  immedi- 
ately circulated  throughout  this  country  and  in  Europe ; 

"  GenUemen,  tlie  eveata  of  the  past  jeai  we  many,  ftBiJ  aome  of  them 
most  interesting.  They  aeem  to  result  ftoni  an  indefinite  purpose  of  those 
who  wish  to  mehorate  the  condition  of  things  in  Europe.  Thej  have  had 
no  distinct  ideas.  There  may  be  incidental  benefits  arising  from  the  scenes 
of  turmoil  and  blood;  but  no  general  and  settled  change  for  the  better. 
These  wars  may  somewhat  assuage  the  imperial  sway  of  despots.  They 
may  serve  to  convince  those  who  hold  despotic  power,  that  they  may 
Bhi^e  their  own  thrones  if  they  do  not  yield  something  to  popular  de- 
mands.   In  that  sense  some  good  may  come  of  these  events. 

"  Then,  gentlemen,  there  is  another  aspect.  We  have  all  had  our  sym- 
pathies much  enlisted  in  the  Hungarian  effort  for  liberty.  We  have  all 
wept  at  its  failure.  We  thought  we  saw  a  more  ratioiial  hope  of  establish- 
ing free  government  in  Hungary  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe,  where 
the  question  has  been  in  agitation  within  the  last  twelve  moaths.  But 
despotic  power  from  abroad  intervened  to  suppress  that  hope. 

"  And,  gentlemen,  what  will  come  of  it  I  do  not  hnow.  Eor  my  part, 
at  this  moment,  I  feel  more  indignant  at  recent  events  connected  with 
Hungai7  than  at  all  those  which  passed  in  her  sti'uggle  for  liberty.  I  see 
that  the  Emperor  of  Kussia-  demands  of  Turkey  that  the  noTjle  Kossuth 
and  his  companions  shall  be  given  up,  to  be  de^lt  with  at  his  pleasnre. 
And  I  see  that  this  demand  is  made  in  derision  of  the  established  law  of 
nations.  Gentlemen,  there  is  sometliing  on  esu'th  greater  than  arbitrary  or 
despotic  power.  The  lightning  has  its  power,  and  the  whirlwind  has  its 
power,  and  the  earthqnake  has  its  power ;  but  there  is  something  among 
men  more  capable  of  shaking  despotic  thrones  than  lightning,  whirl- 
ivind,  or  earthquake,  and  that  is,  the  excited  and  aroused  indigna- 
tion of  the  whole  civilized  world.  Gentlemen,  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
holds  himself  to  be  bound  by  the  law  of  nations,  from  the  fact  that  he 
negotiates  with  civihzed  nations,  and  that  he  forms  alliances  and  ti'eatiea 
with  them.  He  professes,  in  fact,  to  live  in  a  civilized  age,  and  to  govern 
an  enlightened  nation.  I  say  that,  if,  under  these  circumstances,  he  shall 
perpetrate  so  great  a  violation  of  national  law  as  to  seize  these  Himgarians 
and  to  execute  them,  he  will  stand  as  a  criminal  and  malefiictor  in  the 
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view  of  tlie  public  law  of  tlie  world.  The  whole  world  will  l>e  the  tribu- 
nal to  try  him,  and  lie  must  appear  before  it,  and  hold  up  liis  hand,  and 
plead,  and  abide  its  judgment. 

"The  Emperor  of  Russia  is  the  supreme  law^vei'  in  his  own  country, 
and,  for  augit  I  know,  the  executor  of  that  law  also.  But,  thanks  be  to 
God,  he  is  not  the  supreme  lawgiver  or  executor  of  national  law,  and  every 
offence  against  that  is  an  offence  against  the  rights  of  the  civilized  world. 
If  he  breaks  that  law  in  the  ease  of  Turkey,  or  any  other  case,  the  whole 
world  haa  a  right  to  call  him  ont,  and  to  demand  his  pnniahment. 

"  Our  rights  as  a  nation,  like  those  of  other  nations,  are  held  under  the 
sanction  of  national  law;  a  law  whicb  becomes  more  important  from  (lay 
to  day  i  a  law  which  none,  who  profess  to  agree  to  it,  are  at  liberty  to 
■violate.  Nor  let  him  imagine,  nor  let  any  one  imagine,  that  mere  force 
can  subdue  the  general  sentiment  of  mankind.  It  is  much  more  likely  to 
diffnse  that  sentiment,  and  to  destroy  the  power  which  he  most  desires  to 
establish  and  secure, 

"Gentlemen;  the  bonea  of  poor  John  TTickliffe  were  dug  out  of  his 
grave  seventy  yeara  after  his  death,  and  burnt  for  his  heresy ;  and  his 
ashes  were  thrown  upon  a  river  in  Warwickshii'e.  Some  propbet  of  that 
day  s^d : 

The  Seveia  to  tlie  sea, 
And  Wioliliffe's  diiBt  shall  spreail  ahroad, 
Wiac  as  the  waters  bfl.' 

"  Gentlemen,  if  the  blood  of  Kossuth  is  taken  by  an  absolute,  nnquali- 
fled,  unjustifiable  violation  of  national  law,  what  will  it  appease,  what  will 
it  pacify  !  It  will  mingle  with  the  earth,  it  will  mis  with  the  watera  of 
the  ocean,  the  whole  civilized  world  will  snuff  it  in  the  air,  and  it  will 
return  with  awful  retribution  on  the  heads  of  those  violators  of  national 
lavj  and  universal  justice,  I  canuot  say  when  or  in  what  form ;  but  de- 
pend upon  it  that,  if  such  an  act  take  place,  then  thrones,  and  principali- 
ties, and  powers,  mnst  look  ont  for  the  consequences. 

"  And  now,  gentlemen,  let  us  do  our  part ;  let  us  understand  the  posi- 
tion in  which  we  stand,  as  the  great  republic  of  the  world,  at  the  moat 
interesting  era  of  its  history.  Let  us  consider  the  mission  and  the  destiny 
which  Providence  seems  to  have  dedgned  for  us,  and  let  ns  so  take  care 
of  our  own  conduct  that,  with  iii-eproachable  hearts,  and  with  hands  void 
of  offence,  we  may  stand  up  whenever  and  wherever  called  upon,  and,  lyith 
a  voice  not  to  be  disregarded,  say,  ThLa  shall  not  be  done,  at  least  not 
without  our  protest," 


In  the  progress  of  events  it  appeai'ed  that  the  G-overnment 
of  Turkey,  strengthened  by  the  general  manifestation,  in  Europe 
as  well  as  in  America,  of  such  sentiments  as  those  to  which  Mr. 
Webster  had  given  utterance,  had  refused   to   surrender   the 
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Hungarian  refugees  to  aiij  power.  It  removed  them,  however, 
from  the  neighborhood  of  its  frontiers,  and  confined  them  at 
Kutaieh  in  Asia  Minor,  where  they  were  still  detained  when 
Mr,  "Webster  became  Secretary  of  State  under  President  Fill- 
more. It  was  understood  that  they  liad  an  earnest  desire  to 
come  to  the  United  States ;  and  Mr.  Clayton,  the  predec^sor 
of  Mr.  Webster,  had  imtracted  the  American  minister  at  Con- 
stantinople to  offer  to  receive  them  on  board  of  one  of  our 
national  ships,  to  be  conveyed  to  this  country.  This  offer  had 
not  been  accepted  by  the  Turkish  Government,  in  consequence 
of  its  engagement  with  Austria;  to  detain  these  refugees  for  a 
certain  peiiod.  This  period,  it  was  nnderstood,  was  about  to 
expire  in  February,  1851 ;  and  Mr.  "Webster,  with  the  full  ap- 
probation of  President  Fillmore,  then  determined  to  secure 
their  release,  and  their  free  departure  for  the  United  States, 
The  undertaking  was  a  delicate  one.  On  the  one  baud,  it  was 
necessary  to  satisfy  the  G-overnment  of  Turkey  that  these  per- 
sons were  not  d^cmded  by  the  United  States.  On  the  other 
hand  it  was  equally  necessary  to  convince  the  Porte  that  the 
American  Government  stood  ready,  from  fnendly  motives,  to 
relieve  it  from  the  embarrassment  created  by  the  demand  of 
Austria,  that  these  refugees  should  be  treated  as  prisoners  whom 
the  Government  of  the  Sultan  was  bound  by  its  engagements 
with  Austiia  to  detam  fuither  Mr.  Webster  considered  that 
the  best  solution  of  this  whole  matter  was,  to  withdraw  these 
persons  from  Europe ,  and  that  the  consent  of  Turkey  to  their 
release,  and  to  then-  being  placed  under  the  protection  of  the 
American  flag,  was  indispensable  to  prevent  a  violation  of  the 
independence  of  Turkey  by  either  Austria  or  Eussia.  At  the 
same  time,  the  offer  had  to  be  made  in  such  a  maimer  that, 
while  Austria  might  endeavor  to  cause  its  rejection  by  Turkey, 
she  could  have  no  reason  for  complaining  of  us.  All  these  ob- 
jects were  successfully  accomplished  by  Mr.  Webster's  dispatch 
to  the  American  minister  at  Constantinople,  Mr.  Ban-inger, 
under  date  'of  February  28,  1851.'  After  a  review  of  the  rea- 
sons why  the  Government  of  the  Porte  should  enter  into  no 
new  stipulations  with  any  power  for  the  further  detention  of 
the  refugees,  the  dispatch  closed  as  follows ; 
'  Works,  vi.,  B91, 
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"  The  detention  of  tliese  persons  for  a  short  period  of  time,  in  order 
that  they  might  not  at  once  repair  to  other  parts  of  Europe  to  renew  their 
operations,  ivas  a  request  that  it  was  not  imiiatitral  to  make,  and  which  it 
was  cei'tainly  ia  the  discretion  of  the  Sublime  Porte  to  giimt,  without  any 
sacrifice  of  its  dignity,  or  any  want  of  kindness  toward  the  refugees. 

"  But  at  this  time  all  possible  apprehension  of  dangei-  or  distnvbanco, 
to  result  from  their  liberation,  has  ceased.  It  is  now  more  than  a  year 
since  the  last  Hungarian  army  surrendered,  and  the  attempt  at  revolution 
and  the  establishment  of  an  independent  govemraent,  in  which  they  were 
engaged,  was  moat  sternly  crushed  bj  the  united  forces  of  two  of  the 
greatest  powers  of  Europe.  Their  chief  associates  are,  like  themselves,  in 
esile,  or  linve  perished  on  the  field,  or  on  tlie  scaffold,  or  by  military  ex- 
ecution. Their  estates  are  confiscated,  their  families  disjwrsed,  and  every 
castle,  fortre^,  and  city  of  Hungary  is  in  the  possession  of  the  forces  of 
Austiia, 

"  They  themselves,  by  their  desire  to  remove  so  fer  from  tlie  scene  of 
their  late  conflict,  declare  that  they  entertain  no  hope  or  thought  of  other 
similar  attempts,  and  wish  only  to  be  permitted  to  withdraw  themselves 
altogether  &om  all  European  association,  and  seek  new  homes  in  the  vast 
regions  of  the  United  States.  For  their  attempt  at  independence  they 
have  most  dearly  podd ;  and  now,  broken  in  fortune  and  in  heart,  without 
home  or  country — a,  band  of  exiles,  whose  only  future  is  a  tearful  remem- 
brance of  the  past,  whose  only  request  is  to  spend  theii'  remaining  days  in 
obscure  industry — they  wait  the  permission  of  his  Imperial  Majesty  to 
remove  themselves,  and  all  that  may  remdn  to  them,  across  the  ocean,  to 
the  uncultiyated  regions  of  America,  and  leave  forever  a  continent  which, 
to  them,  has  become  more  gloomy  tlian  the  wilderness,  more  lone  aiid 
dreary  than  the  desert. 

"The  ireople  of  the  United  States  expect  from  the  generosity  of  the 
Turkish  monarch  that  this  permission  will  be  given ;  they  wait  to  receive 
those  exiles  on  their  shores,  where,  without  giving  just  cause  of  uneasiness 
to  any  government,  they  may  enjoy  whatever  of  consolation  can  be  af- 
forded by  sympathy  for  their  sufferings,  and  that  assistance  in  their  neces- 
sities which  this  people  have  never  been  late  in  offering  to  any,  and  which 
they  are  not  now  for  the  first  time  called  upon  to  render.  Accustomed 
themselves  to  high  ideas  of  national  independence,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  would  regret  to  see  the  Government  of  the  vast  empire  of 
Turkey  constrained  by  the  force  of  circumstances  to  exercise  the  duty  of 
keeping  prisoners  for  other  powers.  You  will  further  say  to  the  Sublime 
Porte  that,  if,  as  this  Government  hopes  and  believes,  M.  Kossuth  and  his 
companions  are  allowed  to  depart  from  the  dominions  of  his  Imperial 
M^esty,  at  the  expiration  of  the  year  commencing  in  May,  1860,  they  will 
find  conveyance  to  the  United  States  in  some  of  its  national  ships,  now  in 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  which  can  be  spared  for  that  pm-pose;  and.  yon 
will,  on  receiving  assurances  that  these  persons  will  he  permitted  to  em- 
bark, ascertain  precisely  their  number,  and  immediately  give  notice  to  the 
75 
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commander  of  the  United  Btatea  squadron  on  that  station,  wlio  will 
receive  ordei-s  from  t!ie  proper  authorities  to  be  present  with  sucli  of  the 
ships  as  may  be  necessary,  or  can  leare  tiie  station,  to  famish  conveyance 
for  Kossutli  and  his  companions  to  the  United  States. 

"  Dahibl  "Webster." 

Oompliaiiee  with  this  proposal  was  vigoroitsly  resisted  hy 
Austi'ia,  who  insisted  that  the  Porte  had  come  under  engage- 
ments not  to  release  these  refugees  without  her  consent,  and 
that  the  state  of  affairs  in  her  dominions  rendered  it  necessary 
that  they  should  not  be  set  at  Hberty.  But  the  American  min- 
ister, seconded  by  the  active  and  spii-ited  exertions  of  Sir  Strat- 
ford Canning,  the  representative  of  England,  and  assisted  hy 
the  Sardinian  minister,  at  length  procured  the  assent  of  the 
Turkish  Government,  and  M.  Ko^uth,  with  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, and  his  associates,  were  received  on  board  of  the  Ameri- 
can .frigate  JUissiseippi  in  August,  1851.  On  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember, the  frigate  arrived  off  Spezzia,  in  the  Sardinian  domin- 
ions, but,  in  consequence  of  quarantine  regulations,  the  passen- 
gers did  not  land.'  In  the  latter  part  of  October  they  disem- 
barked at  Ifew  York. 

Among  these  very  grave  subjects  of  diplomacy,  there  hap- 
pened an  event  which  caused  no  little  amusement  in  the  circles 
of  "Washington  in  which  it  became  known,  and  which  presents 
in  a  ludicTOOS  aspect  the  rules  of  etiquette  supposed  to  be  in- 
volved. At  the  head  of  the  Biizihan  legation  in  "Washington 
at  this  time  there  was  a  gentleman  who  had  been  longer  ac- 
credited to  our  Government  than  the  British  minister,  Sir 
Henry  Bulwer.  At  a  pnyate  dinner  party  at  Mr.  Webster's 
house,  this  gentleman  was  not  placed,  at  table,  in  the  position 
to  which  he  considered  himself  entitled,  but  the  "  precedence," 
without  reference  to  the  great  "rules"  established  at -the  "  Con- 
gress of  Vienna,"  was  given  to  the  British  minister  and  his 
wife.  On  the  next  day  Mi  Web-tter  was  sumewhat  astonished 
by  the  following  official  communication 
[TrajiilafiOTi^] 

"  Bbjziiiah  LsatnnR  Washibotoh,  JaKuary  a^  1851. 

"  Most  bscbllbbt  Sie  ;  In  the  instructions  of  my  Government  to  all 
their  representatives,  there  ia  an  article  enioining  tliem  to  claim  all  the 

'  A  few  of  the  esiles  went  fiom  Tm  °  Tl  c    Lf  pipg    of  this    correspond- 

key  directly  to  England.  uite  reraamiaK   amons    Mr.  Webster's 
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pnTilegea  granted  bj  treaties,  public  right,  favor  of  Government,  possesnon, 
or  emtoinai-y  figM.  Obeying  to  this  rule,  I  am  now  obliged  to  call  the 
attention  of  your  excellency  upon  an  incident  occurred  yesterday  on  the 
occasion  of  the  dinner  to  which  you  made  me  and  my  wife  the  honor  to 
invite, 

"Itisaprindple  established  by  the  CongreM  of  Vienna,  and  adopted 
by  all  the  civilizecl  nations  even  those  who  were  not  represented  there  (aa 
the  United  States  and  Brazil),  that  the  precedence  between  the  diplomatic 
agents  of  the  same  capacity  must  be  established  only  by  the  priority  of 
the  presentation  of  their  credentials. 

"Being  yesterday  present  at  your  table  the  minister  of  Mexico,  I,  and 
the  minister  of  Great  Britain,  your  excellency  gave  the  first  places  to  the 
minister  of  Great  Britain  and  his  lady,  contrary  to  the  rule  above  men- 
tioned. 

"  As  the  delivery  of  our  credentials  was  previous  to  the  appointment  of 
yonr  esoellency  as  Secretary  of  State,  this  fact  could  immediately  be  attrib- 
uted to  a  mistake  or  an  oblivion  of  dates,  if  some  circumstances  could  not 
induce  some  to  believe  that  this  was  not  the  motive, 

"  Great  Britain  is  an  European  power,  Mexico  and  Brazil  are  American 
powers ;  between  Great  Britain  and  the  TTaited  States  there  are  affinities  of 
race,  language,  etc.,  etc.  Great  Britain  is  considered,  3S  tO  foices  and 
wealth,  apower  of  a  superior  order.  Man  could  [not]  believe  that,  giving  the 
precedence  to  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  and  his  lady  against  the  rule  above  men- 
tioned, your  excellency  was  guided  by  the  old  considerations  inBrmed  by 
the  rule  simple,  clear,  and  easily  applicable  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 

"I  do  not  believe  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  wish  to 
establiah  in  favor  of  the  representatives  of  the  European  powera  a  right  of 
precedence  in  Washington  upon  the  representatives  of  the  Ameidcan 
powers,  nor  to  attribute  to  the  British  ministers  privileges,  which  would 
certainly  not  obtain  in  London  any  reciprocity  in  favor  of  the  American 
ministers.  But  as  the  mcident  of  yesterday  can  induce  some  persons  to 
understand  so,  your  excellency  certainly  will  agree  that  this  point  wants 
to  be  clearly  established. 

"I  must  inform  your  excellency  that  even  yesterday  the  distinguished 
iind  Mtimablb  representative  of  her  Britannic  Majesty,  as  soon  as  he  found 
an  opportunity,  made  me  epontaoeously  an  apology,  declining  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  fact  This  proves  that  I  cannot  be  accused  of  excess  of  sus- 
ceptibility when  I  address  myself  in  this  way,  and  on  this  subject  to  your 
excellency,  from  whom  I  am  sure  to  receive  an  answer-  in  accordance  with 
your  known  urbanity  and  justice,  clearly  establishing  that  I  am  entitled  to 
the  precedence  upon  the  actual  repreeentarives  in  Washington,  of  Great 
Britain  and  France,  and  upon  nil  other  representatives  of  American  or 

papers   are  labelled  in  his  own   hnnd-  ner-party;   very  amusing,  but  only  to 

writing  —  "Diplomatic    oocrespondeDce  be   rHad   by  po9tei-itj'."^TIie    tmnsla- 

respeotir^  a,  matter  of  etiquette  in  seat,  tions  appear  to  have  been  made  liter- 

ing  Chevaliet at  a  private  din-  ally. 
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European  powers  who  shall  afterward  present  tlieh-  credentials,  and  whosa 
capacity  shall  be  inferior  or  equal  to  that  of  envoy  estraordinary  and 
minister  plenipotentiary. 

"I  avail  myself  of  this  occasion  to  present  to  your  excellency  the 
renewed  assurances  of  my  most  high  and  distinguished  consideration. 

"  His  Escellcncy  Mr.  D.  "Webster,  Secretary  of  State,  etc.,  etc," 

Mr.  "Webster  was  disposed  to  give  a  grave  rebuke  to  this 
note ;  and  liis  answer,  as  he  first  wrote  it,  and  as  it  now  remains 
in  his  liandwriting,  ended  with  an  intimation  that  no  future 
occasion  of  the  same  kind  would  be  likely  to  subject  tlie  Com- 
plainant to  the  necessity  of  remousfcrating  against  the  social 
arrangements  at  Mr.  "Webster's  table.  But  the  answer  finally 
sent  was  in  these  words : 

[to    THE    CHEVALIER   DB   ,    ETC.,    ETC.] 

"  Sm :  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  36th 
Jnstaait. 

"  It  happens  to  be  my  fortune  not  to  be  entirely  unacquainted  with  the 
rules  adopted  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  respecting  the  rank  of  diplomatic 
agents ;  and,  although  the  Government  of  the  United  States  was  no  party 
to  that  treaty,  it  has  usually  conformed  to  what  was  then  established,  as 
being  the  regulation  prevailing  with  other  states.  But  the  Treaty  of  Vi- 
enna, like  other  treaties,  affects  only  official  acts,  and  does  not  assume  to 
give  the  law  to  private  intercourse;  and,  although  I  esceedingly  regret 
that  any  thing  should  have  occurred  to  cause  you  concern,  yet  I  am  sure 
jon  will  see,  upon  consideration,  that  the  private  hospitality  of  my  own 
house  may  well  be  regulated  by  my  own  discretion,  withoat  being  made 
the  subject  of  diplomatic  representations, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  Daktel  Webster." 


[  Translation.'] 

•' Wabhibgtob,  JamiargSS,  IBM. 

"  Most  excellent  ant :  I  had  the  honor  to  receive  yonr  letter  dated 
yesterday, 

"In  my  letter  of  the  35th,  I  have  not  put  in  doubt  your  being  ac- 
quainted with  the  rules  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna.  On  the  contrary,  I  only 
attributed  what  seemed  to  me  irregular  to  an  oblivion  of  dates,  or  to  a 
mistake.    I  shall  not  disruss  the  distinction  established  by  your  excel- 
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lencj  between  official  acts  and  the  private  hoapitality  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  the  diplomatic  agents.  I  rather  accept  it  aa  saving  the  piinciples, 
which  seemed  to  me  oould  be  put  in  doubt  on  account  of  the  incident  then 
mentioned. 

"  To  esplaia  the  sensibilitj  I  manifested,  I  shaU  only  say  that,  when 
precedences  between  gentlemen  are  not  left  to  general  and  admitted  mles, 
to  chance  circumstances,  or  incidental  positions,  but  appear  indicated  by 
preferences  which,  woimd  their  natural  self-esteem,  or  their  national  pride, 
the  explosion  of  those  feelings  is  natural. 

"  Thanking  you  for  the  kind  expression  of  the  regret  you  manifeat 
for  331  occurrence  which  caused  me  concern,  and  regretting  also  to  have 
troubled  your  excellency,  I  conclude  with  the  renewed  assurances  of  the 
highest  consideration,  with  which  I  have  the  honor  to  bo 
"  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

"  His  Excellency  Mr.  Daniel  "Webster,  etc.,  etc.,  etc," 

1  Although    Sir   Henrv   Bulwer   was  ™  offlcinl  ceremony,  to  wbicli  alona  treaties 

not  a  party  to  thU  important  corre-  ^j^a-PPlj;  «i^  tli"t«*Ud  would  tali  Mm 
Bpondenoa,  yet,  us  hia  name  had  been         "HoBeemea  sorry,  and  will  be  parfectly 

Introduced  in  the  letter  of  his  Brazilian  BAllBfiad  witli  your  ttBsnranoe  tuat  you  have 

colleague,.  Mr  WebBter  thought  it  well  m'ei2li''li'B%'t"=.'S't^V?a''.KAS? 

to  show  him  the  answer.     The  following  Congress  of  Vlonun. 

are  Sir  Henry's  notes  to  Mr,  Webster  in  'T^ira-o -mercy,  wBat  a  aifttoult  and  fm- 

r^ard  to  it ;  ""->—.<■  =  „  .  f  =  i..  ==    t  ».=  n-  „„^  mm. 

"S6(A  Janirary,  1851. 

"Mr  DHiR  8ib:  I  never  thougM  Gold-  *^'°?t  ti'onililB  nf  the  thmio-hi  nf  It  and  rtBrti. 

Bmlth  80  eooil  aphllosopUer  betoi^  ..j.  J  S'^"^f ,"  rnvX^elletla  to  "dlnuec 

■• '  ThesB  litUo  tHiDjw  are  great  to  little  ^Sl'^DoSdence '  ^  '**'"^«"'^"''  "    «'"""' 

meu,'  eertainlrt     M.  Eas  ftltogether  "  vnii«  n.r.oi- oln,.p-p1n 

SeS™  of  onr'm^ru^   atl'thUTdTt  '  h!  rBtn,WEB." 

oncetellUniif  laid  not  ofiaei^e  that  your  „,,     ,       „.,,  , 

letler  is  marked  '  confideutial.'  and  tliat  It  is  "Monday,  SW  Jaauam 

pBihapa  better  to  malie  as  little  tnsB  as  pes-  "Mr  CEiB  Sir:  Tour  [fli-Bt]  note  ia  so 

Bible  about  little  tbluga.  .  .  .  capital  tliat  it  caused  me  no  small  consldeca- 

"I  sent  the  letter  tor  Dr.  Bryant  thiB  ttoutodecidewlifithei  It  could  inanyway  be 

momins  to  Mr.  Chew,  Had  sincerely  regret-  altered  so  as  to  he  amended  (  but,  aa  you  call 

ting  that  I  should  have  got  you  Into  this  my  atteoUon  to  the  latter  paasMfe,  I  think. 

Storm  on  a  puddle.  upon  the  whole,  thoi^  tiiB  oulpifli  richly  de- 

"  I  am,  my  dear  sir,  serres  the  chaatisBment  thus  administered, 

"Most  sincerely  and  Irulyyoura,  ..  -.^ n  ^  _.__.>__=  .. «__.>... 

"Elundav  Afinmonn  "  I  am  afraid  I  have  kept  your  messenger 

'  "  some  little  Ome,  for,  to  say  the  truth,  I  have 

"Mtdesh  Sib:  Since  closing  my  former  fomid  It  very  difficult  to  decide  whether  any 

jble ^  has  been  change,  and  If  so,  what  change,  was  deair- 

iispatcb.  able. 

1  thought  it  very  wrong  "I  am  now  doubtful;  but,  at  all  eveals, 

'"-•■'■■•'-  '"  f—  way  la  Ihave  demonatraiedmy  goodintentioaB. 
<eakin^  "Ever,  mv  dear  sir. 

inae.  It 
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CHAPTER    XXXVIII. 
1831-1853. 


POLmCAL    ISSrE3    AND    CANDIDATES    OF    1353 — ■BSCITEMENT    IX    EE- 
GAKD   TO  HUHOAEIAM  AFFAIE8— MK.  WEBSTEE's   SPEECH  AT  THE 

KOSaOTH    BAHQBET  IN   ■WA3HINGT0H POPULAR    MOVEMENTS   TO 

EFFECT    HI8    NOMINATION    TO    THE    PRESIDENCY    BY    THE   WHIG 
COKVENHON  ■ —  DIBCOtlESE     BEFOKE    THE     NEW-YOEK 

,   SOCIETY AKGDMENT   OF   THE    INDIA-EUEBEK   CAUSE 

—RELATIONS  WITH  ENGLAND — SPEECHES  AT  HAKEI3BUEQ  AND 
ANNAPOLIS — VISIT  TO  MAESHFIELD,  IN  MAY— A  SEEIOtTS  AC- 
CIDENT—-SPEECH  IN  FAHEUIL  HALL — THE  WHIG  NATIONAL  CON- 
VEHTIOH— NOMINATION  OF  6EXEKAL  SCOIT — PUBLIC  EECEPTION 
OP  MB.  WEBSTEH  IN  BOSTON- — FALSE   STEP  OF  THE   BKITBH  MIN- 

ISTEY   IN    EELATION    TO    THE    FISHEKIEB ME.    OEAMPTON    SENT 

FOR  TO  MEET  ME.  WEBSTER  AT  MAES  HFIELD  ^WELCOME  HOME 
BY  THE  NEIGHBORS — WISHES  TO  RESIGN — YIELIffi  TO  THE  PRESI- 
DENT'S REQUEST,  AND  REMAINS  SECEETAKY  OF  STATE — DESIEB 
OF  POLirrOAL  FEIBND8  TO  MAKE  HIM  AN  INDEPENDENT  CANDI- 
DATE   FOR    THE    PRESIDENCY MAINTAINS    ENTIEE    SILENCE    IN 

EESPBCT  TO  THE  ELECTION — EEIUENS  TO  WASHmGTON  FOR  A 
SHORT  TIME THE  AFP  AIR  OF  THE  LOBOS  ISLANDS LAST  DIP- 
LOMATIC   PAPER AT    HOME    ONCE    MORE DECLINING    HEALTH 

SUDDEN    VISIT     TO     BOSTON LAST    TIME    IN    SOCIETY LAST 

GUESTS   AT   MAESHFIELD    FOR    PLEASURE EAPID    PKOGRESS    OF 

DISEASE LAST  ILLNESS ■ — DEATH F UNEE AL . 

THE  approach  of  the  first  session  of  Congress  after  the 
adoption  of  the  "  Compromise  Measures,"  and  the  near- 
ness of  the  next  election  of  a  President  of  the  United  States, 
render  the  year  on  which  we  are  now  to  enter — ^the  last  of  Mr. 
Webster's  life — one  in  which  his  relations  to  the  country  and 
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his  political  position  will  be  found  to  be  of  even  greater  im- 
portance than  they  had  been  on  any  other  occasion  when 
he  had  been  regarded  as  a  candidate  for  that  office.  The 
coming  election  was  to  be  decided  as  between  the  Whig  and 
the  Democratic  parties,  by  the  attitude  which  they  should  re- 
spectively assume  toward  the  great  adjustment  of  sectional 
difficulties  that  had  been  effected  in  the  snmmer  of  1850.  To 
render  that  adjustment  final,  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be 
submitted  to  the  action  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  by 
bemg  made  the  principal  issue  in  a  national  election ;  for  it 
had  now  become  apparent  that  the  people  of  the  whole  Union 
would  consider  this  as  the  tuniing-point  in  the  canvass ;  and 
that,  if  they  should  so  will  it,  the  slavery  queations  would  be 
settled,  leaving  that  institution  to  be  ultimately  removed  by 
its  own  inherent  tendency  to  gi'adual  extinction,  and  so  pre- 
venting it  from  becoming  a  cause  of  a  sectional  and  civil  war. 

But,  while  among  the  public  men  of  the  country,  who  were 
the  leading  politicians  of  the  Democratic  party,  there  were 
no  considerable  differences  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  duty 
of  regarding  and  proclaiming  tlie  "Comjrt-omiae  Measures"  as  a 
.  binding  and  final  settlement,  the  ease  was  far  otherwise  among 
the  Whigs.  In  that  party  there  were  prominent,  active,  and 
important  men,  who  did  not  mean  to  regard  this  settlement 
as  one  on  wliich  they  were  not  to  be  at  liberty  to  continue  their 
opposition.  They  did  not  intend  to  have  their  party  comndtted 
to  this  adjustment  as  a  final  one,  in  sucli  a  sense  that  they  would 
be  under  a  party  or  personal  obligation  to  foi'ego  future  agi- 
tation of  the  same  questions.  Hence  it  will  be  found  that,  when 
the  time  approached  for  the  selection  by  that  party  of  a  candi- 
date for  the  presidency,  there  was  a  body  of  men  in  the  Nortli 
who  intended  so  to  shape  the  action  of  the  Whig  nomijiating 
convention  as  to  pi'event,  if  possible,  the  selection  of  a  candi- 
date whose  election  must  be  regai'ded  ss  determining  that  the 
late  adjustments  of  all  questions  relating  to  slavery  were  to  be 
considered  as  binding  upon  the  new  Administration  and  its 
supporters.  Every  thing  woidd  of  course  depend  upon  the  can- 
didate selected,  and  upon  his  public  and  personal  relation  to 
.  the  settlement  that  had  been  effected  in  Congress,  and  which 
had  been  made  a  final  one  so  far  a^  the  legislative  and  execu- 
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tive  departments  of  the  Government  could  mate  it  so.  But, 
although  this  was  quite  obvious,  there  were  majiy  political  men 
among  the  Whigs  of  the  Soviher-n,  States,  who,  while  tbey  felt 
ttie  importauoe  of  having  a  candidate  whose  nomination  and 
election  would  evince  the  acceptance  by  the  country  of  the 
binding  character  of  the  "  Compromise  Heasures,"  yet  did  not 
see,  when  the  candidate  came  to  be  selected,  that  no  mere 
declaration  of  principles,  embodied  in  what  ia  called  on  such 
occasions  a  "  platform,"  would  be  of  any  real  importance,  un- 
less the  candidate  presented  to  the  suifrages  of  the  people  were 
in  Iiiraaelf  a  real  and  actual  representative  of  the  principles  pro- 
fessed. 

Such  a  representative,  in  the  highest  and  most  important 
sense,  was  Mr.  Webster,  He  was  identified  with  the  support 
of  the  "  Compromise  Measures  "  in  the  most  marked  manner. 
It  was  known  everywhere  throughout  the  Union  that  he  re- 
garded it  as  the  duty  of  the  people  of  this  country  now  to  ab- 
stain, both  in  the  North  and  in  the  South,  from  all  further 
political  agitation  or  action  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  His 
exertions  and  sacrifices,  to  bring  about  a  settlement  on  which 
the  two  sections  could  safely  repose,  and  under  which  the  coun- 
try could  be  at  peace,  were  everywhere  felt  and  everywhere 
appreciated.  He  was,  moreover,  in  his  personal  claims  as  a  pub- 
lic man  upon  the  party  with  which  he  had  long  been  connected, 
the  person  most  entitled  to  receive  its  nomination  for  the  presi- 
dency. This  was  the  last  occasion,  in  all  probability,  on  which 
that  party  could  have  it  in  its  power  to  place  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  the  first  statesman  in  the  land  who  was  to  be  at 
all  regarded  as  a  candidate  for  the  position ;  for,  aside  from 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Clay  had  twice  failed  of  an  election,  his  age 
and  the  condition  of  his  health  had  withdrawn  him  from  the 
field.  In  addition  to  all  these  considerations,  Mr.  Webster's 
nomination  was  desired  by  a  great  body  of  men  throughout  the 
country,  from  motives  of  the  highest  character,  who  did  not 
ordinarily  participate  actively  in  elections,  but  whose  influence 
everywhere  might  be  expected  to  constitute,  in  such  a  canvass, 
a  force  of  an  additional  and  a  very  important  character. 

President  Fillmore,  as  the  executive  by  whom  the  "  Com- 
promise Measures  "  had  been  officially  approved,  was  also  iden- 
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tifieii  with  them  as  a  final  settlement,  and  he  had  given  to 
them  a  firm  and  consistent  support.  For  this  reason,  and  be- 
cause his  administration  of  the  Government  had  been  wise, 
prudent,  and  suecesifiil,  he  waa  regarded  as  a  candidate  for 
the  Whig  nomination.  He  had  many  frietids  both  in  the  North 
and  in  the  South,  who  took  active  steps  to  bring  him  forward 
as  eueh  a  candidate.  He  did  not  discourage,  nor  did  he  do  any 
tiling  to  promote,  tbese  popular  movements  ;  and,  altliough 
there  were  those  among  the  friends  of  Mr.  Webster  who  thought 
that  Mr,  Fillmore  should  have  discountenanced  such  movements, 
and  should  have  deferred  to  what  they  felt  to  be  Mr,  Webster's 
superior  claims,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  inferi'ed  fi'om  the  existence 
of  such  a  feeling  that  the  President  pursued  a  course  that  was 
either  indelicate  or  unjust  toward  the  great  statesman  whose 
aid  had  been  so  important  to  him  in  the  administration  of  the 
Government.  Mr.  Webster  himself  never  felt  personally  ag- 
grieved by  Mr.  Fillmore's  candidacy,  never  considered  that,  in 
allowing  the  use  of  his  name,  Mr.  FiUmore  was  actuated  by  any 
but  patriotic  motives,  or  by  any  purpose  less  pure  than  a  desire 
to  have  the  policy,  which  they  both  regarded  as  ^sential  to  the 
welfare  of  the  country,  finally  prevail ;  nor  have  I  discovei-ed 
a  trace,  in  Mr.  Webster's  most  intimate  correspondence  with 
his  personal  friends,  of  any  dissatisfaction  with  what  the  Presi- 
dent did  or  did  not  do  in  regard  to  the  pending  nomination. 

General  Scott  was  the  third  person  for  whom  the  nomina- 
tion was  likely  to  be  sought,  and  he  was  the  favorite  candidate 
of  those  Northern  politicians,  among  the  Whigs,  who  were 
opposed  to  the  principle  of  action  represented  by  botli  Mr.  Web- 
ster and  Mr,  Fillmore,  viz,,  that  the  "  Compromise  Measures  " 
ought  to  be  ti'Cated  by  the  Whig  party  as  a  definitive  settle- 
ment of  the  slavery  questions,  in  the  sense  of  precluding  all 
flirther  political  agitation.  General  Scott,  as  a  candidate  for 
the  presidency,  eonld  present  no  other  claims  than  such  as  arise 
from  military  success  and  renown.  As  a  military  commander, 
he  had  great  repntation,  and,  in  that  capacity,  his  public  ser- 
vices had  been  very  conspicuous  and  important.  But  his  fit- 
ness for  the  office  of  President  was  not  admitted  by  any  por- 
tion of  tlie  people  of  this  country  excepting  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  think  that  a. great  general  may  prove  to  be  a 
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great  statesman ;  nor  was  lie  now,  or  on  any  other  occasion, 
brought  forward  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency  from  any 
other  reason  than  from  the  popnlaiity  that  attends  military 
fame,  which  is  often  supposed  to  be  a  sure  gnarantee  of  politi- 
cal success.  His  relations  to  the  public  measures,  which  were 
now  to  form  the  principal  issue  in  a  great  nationa]  canvaaSj 
were  simply  neutral.  It  was  not  known  that  he  had  favored 
them  ;  and  the  persons  most  active  in  promoting  Ins  selection 
aa  the  "Whig  candidate  were  known  to  be  those  who  had  op- 
posed and  who  continued  to  denounce  them, 

NotwJtlistanding  the  importance  of  their  own  domestic  con- 
cerns, there  was  now,  however,  no  inconsiderable  danger  lest 
the  people  of  this  country,  led  by  their  synxpathies  with  what 
is  remote,  but  peculiarly  exciting,  would  have  their  attention 
withdrawn  from  the  questions  that  were  vital  to  their  own  im- 
mediate welfare.  I  refer  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  autumn  of  this 
year,  the  arrival  of  Kossuth  and  his  companions  caused  an  excite- 
ment through  tlie  ITnited  Stat^,  which  tlxreatenecl,  for  a  time, 
to  baffle  the  prudence  of  our  statesmen,  to  disturb  all  the  ele- 
ments of  our  politic,  and  to  sweep  away  the  barriers  which  our 
traditions,  our  law,  and  our  public  policy,  have  erected  against 
direct  interventions  in  the  concerns  of  the  European  Conti- 
nent. How  Mr.  Webster,  who,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  was  now 
likely  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  fU'st  office  of  our  Repub- 
lic, bore  himself,  in  the  midst  of  this  Hungarian  whirlwind,  is 
a  matter  of  some  consequence  in  his  personal  history  as  a 
statesman. 

It  was  little  imagined  by  any  one  connected  with  the  Gov^- 
emment  of  the  United  States,  when  the  offei'  was  made  to  bring 
M,  Kossuth  to  this  country,  that  he  would  seek  to  make  it  the 
base  of  further  operations  in  regai'd  to  the  independence  of 
Hnngaiy,  or  of  other  revohitionary  movements  in  any  part 
of  the  wirld.  It  was  stipposed  that  he  would  gladly  find  here 
an  asylum,  in  whicli  he  could  pa^  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
tranquillity,  attended  by  such  sympathy  and  respect  as  belong 
to  a  patriot  who  has  made  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  accomplish 
the  independence  of  his  country.  But,  whether  he  misappre- 
hended or  not  the  purpose -of  our  Government,  he  came  here 
with  views  very  different  from  those  entertained  by  Mr.  Webster, 
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whose  iaQuenee  had  taken  hira  from  Ms  enforced  exile  in  Turkey. 
That  he  was  an  enthusiast  in  regard  to  the  liberation  of  Hun- 
gary from  the  dominion  of  Austria ;  that  he  posseted  extraor- 
dinary personal  qualities  and  powei^  for  imparting  his  enthusi- 
asm to  multitudes,  and  that  he  landed  on  oiu-  shores  with  a 
hope  of  prodncing  here  a  popular  determination  to  espouse  hie 
cause,  are  well-known  facts.  He  had  not  heen  among  ue  many 
weeks  hefore  he  had  awakened  an  interest  which  no  other  exile 
ever  excited.  Making  a  direct  appeal  for  money,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  avowing  his  proposed  movements  in  Europe,  his  ap- 
peals were  responded  to,  not  only  in  the  city  of  New  York,  but 
from  the  interior ;  not  only  by  persons  of  foreign  hu-th,  hut  by 
the  native  population,  with  an  enthusiasm  entirely  unprece- 
dented. A  popular  movement,  that  seemed,  for  a  time,  quite 
micontrollahle,  was  apparently  destined  to  carry  the  Govern- 
ment, by  a  sweeping  and  irresistible  tide  of  public  opinion,  be- 
yond all  the  restraints  of  policy  and  law.  In  the  months  of 
ICrovember  and  December  (1851),  pressing  invitations  to  Mr. 
"Webster  to  come  to  the  city  of  IN'ew  York,  and  take  part  in 
proceedings  in  honor  of  Kossuth,  were  urged  by  those  who 
thought  it  important  to  Mr.  Webster's  political  interests  that 
he  should  place  himself  at  the  head  of  tins  movement.  But 
all  this  arose  from  a  gi'eat  misapprehension  of  the  ehaj-aeter 
of  the  excitement,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  sympathy  which 
it  was  proper  for  a  statesman  like  Mr,  Webster  to  extend 
to  it.  What  his  personal  sentiments  were  on  the  subject 
of  Hungarian  independence,  no  one  could  doubt ;  but  he 
thought  it  most  becoming  to  await  the  arrival  of  Kossntli  in 
Washington,  to  meet  him  there  as  the  Seeretaiy  of  State  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  say  and  do  nothing  that  he  could  not  say 
and  do  in  perfect  consistency  with  his  offleial  position,  and  with 
his  known  character  as  an  American  statesman. 

M,  Kossnth  arrived  in  Washington,  after  he  had  become  an 
object  of  great  populai'  interest,  and  after  he  had  succeeded  in 
forniing  a  somewhat  extensive  organization  in  support  of  his 
general  objects.  Writing  to  his  friend  Mr.  Haven,  on  the  23d 
of  December,  Mr.  Webster  said :  "  It  requires  great'caution  so 
to  conduct  things  here,  when  M.  Kossuth  shall  an-ive,  as  to 
keep  clear  both  of  Scylla  and  Ohaiybdis.     We  shall  treat  him 
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with  respect,  but  shall  give  hini  no  encouragement  that  the 
established  policy  of  the  country  will  he  in  any  degi-ee  departed 
from."  On  the  30th,  hs  writes  to  Mr.  Blatchford ;  "  I  have 
called  on  Kossuth.  No  exception,  certainly,  can  be  taken  to 
his  appearance  and  demeanor  as  a  gentleman ;  he  is  handsome 
enough  in  person,  evidently  intellectual  and  dignified,  amiable 
and  graceful  in  his  manners.  I  shall  treat  him  with  all  per- 
gonal and  individual  respect,  but,  if  he  should  speak  to  me  of 
the  policy  of  '  intervention,'  I  shall  have  '  ears  more  deaf  than 
adders.'  I  go  with  him  to  the  President  to-morrow.  The  Presi- 
dent invites  him  to  dine  on  Saturday." 

The  presentation  to  the  Pr^ident  was  on  the  31st.  As  soon 
as  it  was  over,  Mr.  Webster  wrote :  "  Y^terday  and  to-day  I 
happen  to  have  been  very  hai'd  at  work,  in  bad  weather,  and  I 
have  now  come  from  the  President,  where,  with  Governor  Sew- 
ard, I  have  been  presenting  Kossuth.  The  President  received 
him  with  great  propriety,  and  his  address  was  all  right;  sym- 
pathy, personal  respect,  and  kindness,  but  no  departure  from 
our  established  policy," 

There  were  two  reasons  which  governed  Mr.  Webster  in  de- 
termining to  present  M.  Kossuth  to  tlie  President  in  a  some- 
what formal  manner.  In  the  first  place,  he  had  been  the  official 
head  of  at  least  a  large  body  of  the  Hiingarian  people,  in  their 
late  effort  to  accomplish  their  independence ;  and  it  was  due 
not  only  to  this  fact,  and  to  his  personal  eminence  and  respect- 
ability, but  also  to  the  warm  sympathy  of  the  American  people 
in  his  cause,  that  he  should  be  received  by  the  President  as  a 
person  of  distinction.  In  the  next  place,  it  was  of  great  conse- 
quence that  M,  Kossuth  should  learn  at  once — and  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  the  world  at  large  should  also 
learn — ^by  an  official  declaration  of  the  President,  that  no  marks 
of  personal  respect  and  sympathy  were  to  be  construed  as  af- 
fording any  encouragement  that  the  long-established  policy  of 
the  United  States,  in  respect  to  interventions  in  the  affairs  of 
other  nations,  was  to  be  changed. 

Tlie  same  motives  led  Mr.  Webster  to  attend  the  banquet 
given  to  M.  Kossuth,  in  "Washington,  on  the  7th  of  January,  1852, 
by  members  of  Congress  and  others.  The  line  was  now  drawn. 
There  could  justly  be  no  misapprehension,  at  home  or  abroad, 
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of  any  thing  that  Mr.  Webster  might  now  aay  concerning  tlie 
Hungarian  Revolution,  in  any  of  its  past,  present,  or  future  as- 
pects, so  long  as  he  should  maintain  the  distinction  on  which 
he  had  always  acted  in  reference  to  the  struggles  of  European 
nations  for  the  liberty  of  governing  themselves.  From  the  time 
when  he  raised  his  voice,  in  1824,  against  the  principles  of  the 
"  Holy  Alliance,"  by  which  the  governments  of  Europe  claimed 
the  right  to  repress  the  efforts  of  aU  peoples  to  change  their 
political  relations,  down  to  the  present  hour,  he  had  always  had 
ft  character  to  maintain,  as  a  statesman  who  considered  those 
principles  at  war  with  the  inalienable  rights  of  mankind.  He 
did  not  expect  or  desire  now,  more  than  he  expected  or  desired 
then,  to  act  upon  particular  cases  by  any  other  means  than  by 
the  force  of  that  public  opinion  of  nations,  which  aecomplkhes 
all  that  can  be  accomplkhed  for  free  institutions,  without  mak- 
ing them  objects  of  international  wars.  At  the  same  time,  he 
did  not  think  that  it  became  him  to  treat  coldly  a  great  popular 
sympathy  with  what  appeared  to  he  the  interests  and  tlie  cause 
of  liberty ;  but  that  it  was  incumbent  on  him,  rather,  to  guide 
and  direct  that  sympathy,  so  that  it  might  act  in  a  true  con- 
formity to  what  all  enlightened  Americans  knew  to  be  the  tra- 
ditionary policy  and  the  established  law  of  their  country. 

Accordingly,  his  speech  at  the  Kossuth  banquet,  in  Wash- 
ington, was  confined  exclusively  to  the  consideration  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  entitle  a  people  to  govern  themselves.     He 


"  I  have  great  pleasure  in  participating  in  tliia  festival.  It  is  a  remark- 
alile  occasion.  He  who  ia  your  honored  guest  to-night  has  led  thus  fitr  a 
life  of  events  that  are  viewed  as  liighly  important  here,  and  still  more  im- 
portant to  his  own  country.  Educated,  8piHted|fullof  a  feeling  of  liberty 
and  independence,  he  entered  early  into  the  public  councils  of  his  native 
country,  and  he  is  here  to-day  fresh  from  acting  his  part  in  the  great 
struggle  for  IInngaria]i  national  independence.  That  is  not  ail  his  dis- 
tinction. He  was  brought  to  these  shores  by  the  authorities  of  Congress. 
He  has  been  welcomed  to  the  capital  of  the  United  States  by  the  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress.  I  agree,  as  I  am  not  connected  with  either 
branch  of  tlio  Legislature,  in  joining,  and  I  do  join,  in  my  loudest  tone,  in 
the  welcome  pronounced  by  them  to  him.  ITie  House  of  Representa- 
tives—the immediate  representatives  of  the  people— full  themselves  of  an 
ardent  love  of  liberty,  have  joined  in   that  welcome ;    the  wisdom  and 
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Bobrietj  of  the  Senate  have  joined  in  it;  and  the  head  of  the  Eepnblie, 
with  the  utaioat  cordiality,  has  approved  of  whatsoeTer  official  act  waa 
ueeeasary  to  bid  him  welcome  to  theae  shores.  And  he  stands  here  to- 
night, in  the  midat  of  an  asseinbly  of  both  Houses  of  Congrraa,  and  others 
of  lis  met  here  in  our  individual  capacity,  to  join  the  genei'al  acclaim,  and 
to  signify  to  him  with  what  pleasure  we  receive  him  to  the  shores  of  thia 
free  land— tliia  asylum  of  oppressed  humanity.  Geatlemen,  the  effect  of 
the  reception  thus  given  him  cannot  but  be  felt.  It  cannot  but  have  its 
influence  beyond  the  ocean,  and  among  countries  where  our  principles  and 
our  sentiments  are  either  generally  unknown  or  generally  disliked.  Let 
them  go  forth— let  it  be  borne  on  the  winds  of  heaven— that  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  have  been  attracted  toward  a  nation  atriiggMng  for  notional 
independence,  aud  toward  those  of  her  sons  who  have  most  distinguished 
themaelvea  in  that  sti-u^Ie. 

"  We  are  too  much  inclined  to  undeiTate  the  power  of  moral  influence, 
and  the  influence  of  public  opinion,  and  the  influence  of  principles,  to 
which  gi-eat  men,  the  Hghts  of  the  world  and  of  the  age,  have  given'their 
sanction.  Who  doubts  that,  in  our  own  struggle  for  liberty  and.  indopen- 
dence,  themajesticeloquenceofCliatham,  the  profound  reasoning  of  Burke, 
the  btti-ning  satire  and  irony  of  Colonel  EarrS,  had  Jnfluencea  upon  our  for- 
tunea  here  in  America  ?  They  had  influences  both  maya.  Ttey  tended,  in 
the  first  place,  somewhat  to  diminish  the  confidence  of  the  British  ministry 
in  their  hopes  of  success  in  attempting  to  subjugate  an  injured  people. 
They  had  influence  anothei'  way,  because,  all  along  the  co^ts  of  the  coun- 
try— and  all  our  people,  in  that  day,  lived  upon  the  coast — there  was  not 
a  reading  man  who  did  not  feci  stronger,  bolder,  and  more  determined  in 
the  assertion  of  his  rights,  when  th^e  exhilarating  accounts  fi'om  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  reached  him  from  beyond  the  seas.  He  felt  tliat 
those  who  held  and  controlled  public  opinion  elsewhere  were  with  us ; 
that  their  words  of  eloquence  might  produce  an  effect  in  the  region  where 
they  were  tittered ;  and,  above  all,  they  assured  them  that,  in  the  judgment 
ot  the  just,  and  the  wise,  and  the  impartial,  then-  cause  was  juat,  and  they 
were  right ;  and,  therefore,  they  said,  '  We  will  fight  it  out  to  the  last.' 

"  How,  gentlemen,  another  great  mistake  is  sometimes  made.  We  think 
that  nothing  is  powerful  enough  to  stand  before  antocratic,  monarchical,  or 
despotic  power.  There  is  something  strong  enough,  quite  sti'ong  enough, 
and,  if  properly  exerted,  will  prove  itself  so,  aud  that  is  the  power  of  in- 
telligent public  opinion  in  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  There  is  not  a 
monarch  on  earth  whose  throne  is  not  liable  to  be  shaken  by  the  progress 
of  opinion,  and  the  sentiment  of  the  just  and  intelligent  part  of  the  people. 
It  becomes  us,  in  the  station  which  we  hold,  to  let  that  public  opinion,  so 
fer  as  we  form  it,  have  a  free  course.  Let  it  go  out ;  let  it  be  pronounced 
in  thundei'-tones ;  let  it  open  the  ears  of  the  deaf;  let  it  open  the  eyes  of 
the  blind ;  and  let  it  be  everywhere  proclaimed  what  we  of  thia  great  re- 
public think  of  tlie  general  principle  of  human  liberty,  and  of  that  oppres- 
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sioa  whicbi  all  abhor.  Depend  upon  it,  gentlemen,  that,  between  these  two 
rival  powers — tlie  autocratic  power,  mamtainecl  by  arms  and  force,  and  the 
popular  poTi'er,  maintained  by  opinion— ^the  former  13  constantly  decreasing, 
and,  thanli  God,  the  latter  is  constantly  increasing.  Eeal  human  Ubei'ty 
and  hnman  rights  are  gaining  the  ascendant;  and  the  part  which  we  have 
to  act  in  all  this  great  drama  is  to  show  ourselves  ia  favor  of  those  rights, 
to  uphold  onr  ascendency,  and  to  carry  it  on  until  we  shall  see  it  culminate 
in  the  highest  heaven  over  our  heads. 

"On  the  topics,  gentlemen,  which  this  oecaaiou  seems  to  invite,  I  have 
nothing  to  aay,  becQuae,  in  the  coiirae  of  my  political  life — not  now  a  short 
one — I  have  said  all  that  I  wish  to  say,  and  all  that  I  wish  to  transmit  to 
posterity,  connected  with  my  own  name  and  history.  What  I  said  of 
Greece  twenty-flve  years  ago,  when  oni'  friend  was  too  young  to  be  in  in>- 
litical  life,  I  repeat  to-night,  iierbwm  post  vm-Jium,  exactly  what  I  said  then, 
"What  I  said  of  Spain  at  a  later  period,  when  the  power  of  the  restored 
Bourbons  was  exerted  to  impose  upon  Spain  a  dynasty  not  wished  by  the 
people  of  Spain,  that  I  repeat  in  English,  and  Spanish,  and  French,  and  in 
CTcry  other  language,  if  they  choose  to  traiislate  it. 

"  May  I  be  so  egotistical  as  to  say  that  I  have  nothing  new  to,  aay  upon 
the  subject  of  Hungary  ?  Gentlemen,  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  before  last, 
out  of  health,  and  retb-ed  to  my  parental  home  among  the  m.ountains  of 
New  Hampshire,  I  was,  by  reason  of  my  physical  condition,  confined  to 
my  house;  but  I  was  among  the  mountains  whose  native  air  I  was  bom 
to  inspire.  Hothing  saluted  my  senses,  nothing  saluted  my  mind  or  my 
sentiments,  but  freedom,  full  and  entire ;  and  there,  gentlemen,  near  the 
grave  of  my  ancestors,  I  wrot«  a  letter  which  most  of  jou  may  have  seen, 
addressed  to  the  Austrian  eha/rgi  d'affaires.  I  can  say  nothing  of  the 
ability  displayed  in  that  letter ;  but,  as  to  its  principles,  while  the  sun  and 
moon  endure,  aud  while  I  can  see  the  light  of  the  sun  and  the  moon,  I 
stand  by  them.  la  a  letter,  dated  February  last,  moved  by  tliese  con- 
siderations, which  have  influenced  all  the  Christian  world,  making  no  par- 
ticular merit  of  it,  I  addrewed  a  letter  to  the  American  minister,  at  Con- 
stantinople, at  the  court  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  for  the  relief  of  M.  Louis 
Kossuth  and  his  companions  in  exile ;  and  I  happen  to  know  that  that 
letter  was  not  w'tl  ut  m  ff  t.  At  aay  rate,  it  is  proper  for  me  here 
to  say  that  this  1  tt  a  d  th  t  one  to  which  I  have  before  alluded,  were 
dispatched  with  th  di  1  pprobation  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  It  was,  th  f  o  fei  the  act  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  in  its  exe  t  cap  t  Now,  I  shall  not  further  advert  to  these 
topics  to-night,  n  h  11 1  g  I  ack  to  ancient  times,  and  discuss  the  pro- 
visions of  the  H  ly  All  an  ,  but  I  say  that,  in  the  sentiments  avowed  by 
me,  I  think,  in  the  years  1828  and  1824,  in  the  cause  of  Greece,  and  in  the 
more  sulwequent  declarations  of  opkiion,  there  is  that  which  I  can  never 
depart  from  without  departing  from  myself.  I  should  cease  to  be  what  I 
am  if  I  were  to  retract  a  siBgle  sentiment  which  has  been  expressed  on  thesa 
several  O' 
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"  Now,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  propose,  at  this  hour  of  the  night,  to  enter- 
ttaa  yOH,  or  attempt  to  entertain  you,  by  any  general  disquisition  upon 
the  value  of  human  freedom,  upon  tlie  inalienable  rights  of  man,  or  upon 
any  general  topics  of  the  kind  ;  but  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the 
precise  question,  as  I  understand  it,  that  exists  before  the  ciTilized  woild, 
between  Hungary  and  the  Austrian  Government.  I  wish  to  anange  the 
^o  give  utterance,  under  two  or  tluep  general 

y  that,  wherever  thure  is,  in  the  Cliiistian 
ity  of  character — wherever  tiiere  e\i3ta  a, 
g     ad  wealth  and  population  to  constitute  a 
g  vemment  is  the  necessary  and  proper  re- 
We  may  talk  of  it  as  we  please,  but  there 
id  of  man,  in  an  enlightened  sgp,  unless 
ry  and  the  institutions  of  his  own  govern- 
b    tiie  yoke  of  a  foreign  power,  no  matter 
h    ldei«,  if  it  is  not  imposed  by  the  voice  of 
his  own  cation  and  of  his  own  conutry,  he  will  not,  he  cannot,  and  he 
means  not  to  be  happy  under  its  burden. 

"  There  is,  gentlemen,  one  great  element  of  human  happine^  mixed 
up  with  others.  We  have  our  social  affections,  our  family  affections ;  but, 
then,  we  have  this  sentiment  of  country  which  imbues  all  our  hearts,  and 
enters  into  all  our  other  feelings ;  and  that  sentiment  of  country  is  an  affec- 
tion not  only  for  the  soil  on  which  we  are  bom,  it  not  only  appertains  to 
our  parents  and  sisters  and  brothers  and  friends,  but  to  our  habits  and 
institutions,  and  to  the  goverament  of  that  country  in  all  respects.  There 
is  not  a  civilized  and  intelligent  man  on  earth  that  enjoys  entire  satisfac- 
tion in  his  condition  if  he  does  not  live  under  the  government  of  his  own 
nation,  his  own  country,  whose  volitions  and  sentiments  and  sympathies 
are  like  his  own.  Hence  he  cannot  say :  '  This  is  not  my  country  ;  it  is 
the  country  of  another  power ;  it  is  a  country  belonging  to  somebody  else.' 
Therefore,  I  say  that  wherever  there  is  a  nation  of  sufficient  intelligence 
and  numbers  and  wealth  to  maintain  a  government,  distinguished  in  its 
character  and  its  history  and  its  institutions,  that  nation  cannot  be  happy 
but  under  a  government  of  its  own  choice. 

"  Then,  sir,  the  next  question  is,  Whether  Hungary,  as  she  exists  in  our 
ideas,  as  we  see  her,  and  as  we  know  her,  is  distinct  in  her  nationality,  is 
competent  in  her  population,  is  also  competent  in  her  knowledge  and  de- 
votion to  correct  sentiment,  is  competent  in  her  national  capacity  for 
liberty  and  independence,  to  maintain  a  government  that  shall  be  Hunga- 
rian out  and  out !  Upon  that  subject,  gentlemen,  I  have  no  manner  of 
doubt.  Let  us  look  a  little  at  the  position  in  which  this  matter  stands. 
What  is  Htmgary  ?  I  am  not,  gentlemen,  about  to  fatigue  you  with  a  long 
statistical  statement ;  but  I  wish  to  say  that,  as  I  understand  the  matter, 
and  I  have  taken  some  pains  to  look  at  it,  Hungary  contains  a  sufiipienfc 
population  to  constitute  a  nation." 
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Here  Mr.  "Wetster  gave  a  detailed  account  of  tiie  extent 
and  pop^ilation  of  Hungary,  showing  that  it  had  about  fourteen 
milHons  inhabitants  of  all  classes,  and  eontinned : 

"  Thus  it  is  evident  that,  in  point  of  power,  so  far  as  power  depends  on 
population,  Hnngarj  posseaaes  as  much,  power  as  England  proper,  or  even 
as  the  kingdom  of  Priiaaia.  Well,  then,  there  is  population  enongh,  there 
are  people  enough.  Who,  then,  are  they?  They  are  distinct  from  the 
nations  that  surround  them.  They  are  clistmct  from  the  Anstrians  on  the 
west,  and  the  Turks  on  the  east ;  and  I  will  say,  in  the  next  place,  that 
they  are  an  enlightened  nation.  They  have  their  history,  they  have  their 
traditions,  they  are  attached  to  their  own  institutions — institutions  which 
have  existed  far  more  than  a  thousand  years. 

"  Gentlemen,  it  is  remaikahle  that,  on  the  western  coast  of  Europe, 
political  light  esiats,  Thei'e  is  a  sun  in  the  political  firmament,  and  that 
sun  sheda  his  light  on  those  who  are  able  to  enjoy  it.  But  in  Eastern 
Europe,  generally  speaking,  and  on  the  confines  between  Eastern  Europe 
and  Asia,  there  is  no  political  aun  in  the  hoftTecB,  It  is  all  an  arctic  zone 
of  political  life.  The  luminary,  that  enlightens  the  world  in  general, 
seldom  rises  there  above  the  horizon.  The  light  which  they  possess  is,  at 
best,  crepuscular— a  kind  of  tmllght;  and  they  are  under  the  necessity  of 
groping  about  to  catch,  as  they  may,  any  stray  gleams  of  the  light  of  day. 
Gentlemen,  the  country  of  which  yonr  guest  to-night  is  a  native  is  a  re- 
markable exception.  She  has  shown  through  her  whole  history,  for  many 
hundreds  of  years,  an  attachment  to  the  principles  of  civil  liberty,  and  of 
law  and  of  order,  and  obedience  to  the  Constitution  which  the  will  of  the 
great  majority  haa  established.  That  is  the  fact ;  and  it  ought  to  be 
known  wherever  the  question  of  the  practicability  of  Hungarian  liberty 
and  independence  is  discussed.  It  ought  to  be  Itnown  that  Hungary 
stands  out  from  it  above  her  neighbors  in  all  that  respects  free  institu- 
tions, constitutional  government,  and  an  hereditary  love  of  liberty, 

"  Gentlemen,  my  sentiments  in  regard  to  this  effort  made  by  Hungary 
are  here  sufficiently  well  expressed.  In  a  memorial,  addressed  to  Lord 
John  Kussell  and  Lord  Palmerston,  said  to  have  been  written  by  Lord 
Fitzwilliam,  and  signed  by  him  and  several  other  peers  and  members  of 
Parliament,  the  following  language  is  used,  the  object  of  the  memorial 
being  to  ask  the  mediation  of  England  in  favor  of  Hungary : 

"  '  While  so  many  of  the  nations  of  Europe  have  engaged  in  revolution- 
ary movements,  and  have  embarked  in  schemes  of  doubtful  policy,  and 
still  more  doubtful  success,  it  is  gratifying  to  the  undersigned  to  be  able 
to  assure  your  lordships  that  the  Hungarians  demand  nothing  but  the 
recognition  of  ancient  rights,  and  the  stability  and  integrity  of  their 
ancient  Constitution.  To  your  lordahifis  it  cannot  be  unknown  that  that 
Constitution  bears  a  striking  famUy  resemblance  to  that  of  our  own 
country.' 
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"  Gentlemen,  I  liai-e  one  otlier  reference  tiD  make,  and  then  I  t^hal!  take 
ieaye  of  you. 

"Ton  know,  gentlemen,  that,  in  'Measure  for  Measure,'  Rliakespeare, 
Bpeaking  of  the  Duke  of  Vienna,  eaja :  '  If  the  duke,  with  other  dukes, 
come  not  to  composition  ivith  the  King  of  Hungary,  why,  tben,  all  the 
dukea  fall  upon  the  king.'  '  HeaTen  grant  ua  peace,'  says  another  charac- 
ter, '  Thou  conclndeat,'  aaya  the  flrat  speaker,  '  like  the  sanctimonioua 
pirate  that  went  to  sea  with  the  ten  commandmenis,  but  sci'aped  one  out 
of  the  table — thou  shalt  not  steal  I  Ay,  tliat  he  raaed.  Why,  'twas  a 
commandment  to  command  t!ie  captain  and  all  the  rest  ftom  their  func- 
tions ;  there  is  not  a  soldier  of  us  all  tliat,  in  the  thanksgiving  before  meat, 
doth  relish  the  petition  well  that  pi-ays  for  peace,' 

"  Wow,  I  am  afraid  that,  like  the  Dukes  of  Austria  in  formi'r  times,  the 
Emperor  of  Anstila,  in  our  time,  doth  not  relish  the  petition  for  peace, 
unless  it  be  founded  on  the  utter  exteimination  of  the  nationality  of 
Hungary, 

"  Gentlemen,  I  have  said  that  a  national  goveinment,  where  thei'e  is  a 
diatinet  nationality,  is  essential  to  human  happiness  I  have  aaid  that,  in 
my  opinion,  Hnngary  is  thus  capable  of  human  happiness.  I  have  said 
that  she  possesses  that  distinct  nationality,  that  power  of  population,  and 
that  wealth,  which  entitle  her  to  have  a  govermneiit  of  iier  omi;  and  I 
have  now  to  add,  wliat  I  am  sure  will  not  sound  well  upon  the  Upper 
IDanube,  and  that  is  that,  in  my  humble  judgment,  the  imposition  of  a  for- 
eign yoke  upon  a  people  capable  of  self-government,  while  it  opprewes  and 
depresses  that  people,  adds  nothing  to  tlie  strength  of  those  who  inipose 
that  yoke.  In  my  opinion,  Austria  would  be  a  better  and  a  stronger  gov- 
ernment to-morrow  if  she  confined  the  limits  of  her  power  to  her  hereditaj^ 
aud  German  domains,  especially  if  she  saw  in  Hungary  a  strong,  sensible, 
independent  neighboring  nation ;  because  I  think  that  the  cost  of  keeping 
Hungary  quiet  is  not  repaid  by  any  benefit  derived  from  Himgaiian  levies 
or  ti'ibutes.  And  then,  again,  good  neighborhood,  aud  the  good-will  and 
generous  sympathies  of  mankind,  and  the  generosity  of  character  that 
ought  to  pervade  the  minds  of  governments,  as  well  as  those  of  individ- 
uals, is  vastly  more  promoted  by  living  in  a  state  of  friendship  and  amity 
with  those  who  differ  from  us  in  modes  of  government,  than  by  any  at- 
tempt to  consolidate  power  in  the  hands  of  one  over  the  rest. 

"  Gentlemen,  the  progre^  of  things  is  unquestionably  onward.  It  is  on- 
ward with  respect  to  Hnngary ;  it  is  onward  everywhere.  Public  opmlOD, 
in  my  estimation  at  least,  is  making  great  progress.  It  will  penetrate  all 
resources ;  it  will  come  more  or  less  to  animate  all  minds ;  and,  in  respect 
to  that  country  for  which  our  sympathies  to-night  have  been  so  strongly 
invoked,  I  cannot  but  say  that  I  think  the  people  of  Hungary  are  an  en- 
lightened, industrious,  sober,  well-inclined  community ;  and  I  wish  only  to 
add,  that  I  do  not  now  enter  into  any  disonssion  of  the  form  of  govern- 
ment that  may  be  proper  for  Hungary.  Of  course,  ali  of  you,  like  myself^ 
would  be  glad  to  see  her,  when  she  becomes  independent,  embrace  thai 
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system  of  govcmuient  which  is  moat  acceptaWe  to  onrselves.  We  fiball 
rejoice  to  see  our  American  model  upoft  the  Lower  Daauhe,  and  on  the 
mountains  of  Hungary.  But  this  is  not  the  ftrst  step.  It  is  not  that  which 
vrill  be  oui  first  pi-ajer  for  Hungary,  That  first  prayer  shall  be  that  Hun- 
gary may  become  independent  of  aU  foreign  power — that  her  destinies  may 
be  intrusted  to  her  own  hands,  and  to  her  own  diaoretion,  I  do  not  pro- 
fess to  ^understand  the  social  relations  and  connections  of  races,  and  of 
twenty  other  things  that  may  affect  the  public  institutions  of  Hungary. 
All  I  Bay  is,  that  Hxmgary  can  regulate  these  matters  for  herself  infinitely 
better  than  they  can  be  regulated  for  her  by  Austria;  and,  therefore,  I 
limit  my  aspirations  for  Hungary,  for  the  present,  to  that  single  and  simple 
point — Hungarian  independence,  Hungarian  self-gOTemment,  Hungarian 
control  of  Hungarian  destinies.  These  are  the  aspu-ations  which  I  enter- 
tun,  and  I  give  them  to  you,  therefore,  gentlemen,  as  a  toast:  'Swigwi-ian 
In/JepmiiJenee — Hungarian  contiol  of  her  own  destinies ;  and  Hungary  as  a 
distmct  natioiiility  among  the  nations  of  Europe. ' " 

Twenty  jeaia  have  not  elapsed  since  these  sentiments  were 
uttered;  and  we  have  seen  an  Emperor  of  Austria  take  the 
oaths  of  King  of  Hungarj,  according  to  its  ancient  constitu- 
tion, in  the  capital  of  that  country ;  we  have  seen  Italy  rise 
into  a  kingdom  of  her  own ;  and  we  have  seen  the  peojile  of 
Spain  expel  a  dynasty,  and  take  into  their  own  hands  the  de- 
termination of  their  own  political  condition. 

In  the  autumn  of  1851,  and  the  Bncceediag  winter,  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Webster,  in  different  parts  of  the  Union,  made 
preparations  to  effect  his  nomination  for  the  presidency,  hy  the 
"Whig  T^ational  Convention  that  was  expected  to  assemble  in 
Baltimore  in  the  following  June,  In  the  latter  part  of  N'overa- 
ber  (1851),  a  veiy  nnmerous  assembly  of  delegates  was  held  in 
Maasachusette,  which  put  forth  an  address  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  written  by  Mr,  Everett.  It  was  a  document 
that  expressed,  with  singular  ability,  the  gronnda  on  which  Mr. 
"Webster's  nomination  and  election  oaght  to  be  regarded  aa  of 
the  highest  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  country.  The  fol- 
lowing were  its  closing  paragraphs : 

"It  is  quite  evident,  however,  to  any  one  who  will  attentively  consider 
the  state  of  opinion  in  ami  out  of  Congress  in  1850,  that  all  other  infiu- 
ences,  however  important,  would  have  been  iinayailmg,  but  for  the  assur- 
ance afforded  by  the  speech  of  Mr.  Webster,  that  the  persons  of  the  greatest 
influence  and  highest  standing  at  the  North  might  be  depended  on  as  firm 
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Abends  of  the  Union,  and  ready  to  carry  tte  OoBstitution  faithfully  into 
eflBct,  even  irhen  its  proviaiona  are  least  in  accordance  with  the  public 
opinion  of  that  part  of  the  country.  Wlio  can  doubt  that  the  speech  of 
Mr,  Webster,  and  his  subsequent  efforts,  have  been  chiefly  instrumental  in 
exposing  tfce  baneful  effects  of  systematic  agitation,  in  impressing  upon 
honest  and  patriotic  citizens  a  sense  of  constitutional  duty,  and  in  reas' 
Buring  good  and  faithful  men,  throughout  the  country,  that  the  IJnion  of 
the  States  is  destined  to  endnre  t  We  believe  that  al!  persona,  who  take 
fin  impartial  view  of  our  politics,  will  concur  in  the  opinion  that,  while 
the  existence  of  this  agitation  formed  the  chief  source  of  danger  to  the 
Union  in  1850,  the  speech  of  Mr.  Webster,  more  than  any  other  cause,  con- 
tributed to  avert  the  catastrophe.  It  may  be  left  to  the  intelligent  and 
candid  to  decide  whether  the  recent  auspicious  result  of  the  Southern  elec- 
tions is  not  mwnly  owing  to  the  belief  that  Mr.  Webster's  coui'se,  on  thia 
occasion,  has  been  snstained  by  the  mass  of  the  two  great  political  parties 
in  the  non-slaveholding  States,  with  whateycr  violence  it  may  be  de- 
nounced by  the  third  party  recently  formed  on  the  basis  of  antislavery 
agitstion. 

"  The  conduct  of  Mr,  Webster,  as  a  public  man,  for  a  full  generation,  is 
now  before  the  public.  The  greater  part  of  that  time  he  has  passed  in 
Congress,  with  what  honor  to  his  immediate  constituents,  and  what  benefit 
to  the  country  at  large,  need  not  be  said.  Tmce  he  has  been  called  to  an 
important  executive  position  as  Secretary  of  State.  We  have  already 
spoken  of  the  manner  in  which  he  performed  the  duties  of  that  depart- 
ment in  1841  and  1843.  We  have  pointed  out  the  success  with  which  he 
disposed  of  contTOversies  alike  inveterate  and  embarrassing,  and  preserved 
the  peace  of  the  country  on  honorable  terms,  at  a  moment  when  it  seemed 
all  but  hopeless  to  avoid  war.  On  the  lamented  decease  of  General  Taylor, 
he  was  again  invited  to  the  Department  of  State  by  President  Fillmore. 
We  are  confident  that  the  whole  country  will  bear  vs  out  in  saying  tnat, 
when,  in  the  extremely  diiHcult  ciisis  of  affairs  which  then  existed,  he  took 
charge  of  the  Department,  there  was  no  one  of  the  leading  statesmen  of 
the  country  so  clearly  indicated  by  public  opinion  for  the  office.  That  this 
Administration  has  greatly  won  upon  the  confidence  of  the  country,  it  is 
superfluous  to  say.  The  people  are  satisfied  that,  if  the  TJnion  is  to  be 
preserved,  it  is  upon  that  platform  upon  which  the  Administration  has 
placed  itself— the  platform  laid  down  by  Mr.  Webster  in  his  speech  of  the 
7th  of  March.  They  are  no  leas  satisfied  that  the  honor  of  the  country 
abroad  may  be  safely  trusted  to  the  statesman,  who  has  so  ably,  at  all  times, 
vindicated  the  freedom  of  the  seas — to  the  author  of  the  letter  to  the  Aus- 
trian chmrgi  d'affaires,  already  alluded  to.  We  are  confident  that  no  per- 
son in  the  country  would  bear  more  willing  testimony  to  the  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Webster  has  administered  the  Department  than  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  between  whom  and  the  Secretary  of  State  tlie  most 
unreserred  confidence  has  ever  existed. 

'  With  this  experience  of  hia  ability,  does  any  one  doubt  that,  if  Mr 
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■ffebstflr  were  chosen  President,  he  would  do  honor  to  himself  and  tha 
country  !  For  ourseltes,  we  feel  confident  that  he  will  give  the  country 
and  the  world  an  example  of  a  Chief  Magistrate  sucli  as  will  reflect  new 
credit  upon  the  leading  Eepublican  Government.  We  feel  confident  that, 
as  the  head  and  representative  of  the  country,  he  will  pursue  a  course  of 
wMcb  all  its  citizens  will  be  justly  proud ;  returning  to  tlie  office  as  much 
dignity  as  he  will  derive  from  it,  "We  believe  that  all  parts  of  the  Union 
■will  feel  that  the  Government  is  in  hands  eminently  safe,  and  well  entitled 
to  their  respect  and  confidence,  and  that  foreign  countries  will  own  that 
republics  are  not  always  ungrateful  for  the  services  of  their  most  distin- 
giiished  citizens. 

"  We  are  persuaded,  at  the  moment  when  we  put  forth  this  address, 
that  there  is  no  man  in  the  country  in  whom  the  great  masses  of  oxa 
fellow-citizens  have  higher  confidence;  and  we  cherish,  with  equal  con- 
fidence, the  conviction  that,  in  the  judgment  of  the  civilized  world,  there 
is  not  more  than  one  American  name  entitled  to  stand  higher  than  his. 
We  feel  a  jnst  and  elevated  pride,  as  Americans,  that  one,  whose  name  is 
tbUB  known  and  respected  throughout  the  world ;  whose  thrilling  eloquence 
has  roused  and  encouraged  the  oppressed  whei'ever  they  have  been  strug- 
gling to  be  free ;  who  has  best  defended  the  Constitution  of  the  country, 
and  done  most  for  its  permanence,  is  an  American  patriot,  worthy  the  high- 
est honor  his  country  can  bestow;  and  whose  election  would  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  purest  triumphs  ever  achieved  by  our  republican  institu- 

"  We  have  thns  endeavored,  fellow-citizens,  without  over-statement, 
and  without  injustice  to  others,  to  discharge  the  duty  which  has  devolved 
upon  us  on  this  important  and  interesting  occasion.  We  have  sought 
to  disparage  no  other  candidate ;  we  have  endeavored  to  enlist  no  support 
on  party  grounds.  The  time  has  come,  we  think,  in  which  the  welfare  of 
the  country  requires  that  mere  party  claims  should  yield  to  higher  con- 
siderations ;  and  we  feel  that,  in  the  support  of  Mr.  Webster,  good  citizens 
of  both  pai'ties,  and  in  both  of  the  great  sections  of  the  country,  may  cor- 
dially and  consistently  unite, 

"  FeDow-citizens  of  the  United  States,  on  the  7th  of  March,  1850,  Mr. 
Webster  said,  in  commencing  his  speech  '  I  apeak  to-day  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Union.  Hear  me  for  my  c^use  I  speak  not  as  a  Massa- 
chusetts man,  nor  as  a  Northern  mtM,  but  as  an  American,'  To-day, 
fellow-citizens,  we  speak  also  for  the  Union  We  speak  also  not  as  Massa- 
chusetts men,  but  as  American.  We  speak  for  the  great  cause  so  highly 
transcending  all  local  considerations  and  all  merely  party  objects ;  the 
cause  around  which  our  hearts  and  our  hopes  ull  cluster  ;  the  cause  of  our 
common  country," 

The  following  letters  express  tlie  feelings  with  which  Mr. 
Wehfiter  read  this  paper  : 
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"  W  jaiiisGTON,  !^avem//^  St,  1951. 

"  My  deab  Sik  ;  I  was  greatly  suvprisefl  tHs  moraiiig  to  see  the  '  Ad. 
■ess'  in  the  Jiq?'aUie  at  full  length.  It  readawell,  so  fai'  ne  I  am  a  judge, 
liich  13  only  of  its  ability,  not  of  its  tnithfubieaa.  That  it  will  be  read 
e  country  I  doubt  not.  Ton  appear  to  have  bad  an  animated 
speaks  goldenly  of  all  the  gentlemen  who  addressed 
infess,  my  dear  sir,  I  do  indeed  sincerely  confess,  that  I 
i  and  overwhelmed  by  the  sentiments  and  efforts  of  such  ardent 
.  Would  that  I  were  more  worthy  of  them  !  Whatever  may  happen 
.er,  I  am  satisfied. 

"  Yonra  most  truly  always, 

"  Dah'l  Wbbstbk." 

"  W13HIK3T0H,  Wmember  S7, 1S51. 

"  Mt  dbae  Sm :  I  thank  you  for  your  letter.  The  '  Address '  was 
printed  in  the  S^mIMc  this  morning.  I  am  too  modest  to  say  what  I 
think  of  it.  The  speeches,  as  appear  from  the  sketches  which  I  have 
Been,  were  excellent,  most  excellent,  considering  the  subject. 

"  I  assure  yon,  my  dear  sir,  that  no  poliiical  promotion,  no  success  in 
life,  could  give  my  heart  such  a  thrill  as  this  outpom'iug  of  kindness  and 
confidence  by  my  Massachusetts  friends.  Enemies,  factionista,  and  fanat- 
ics, may  now  do  their  worst.  I  Tsnow  not  how  to  thank  Mr.  Ashmiia, 
Mr,  Stevenson,  Mr.  Oboate,  and  others,  for  their  enthusiastic  efforts.  I  do 
not  think  I  shall  ever  try  to  thank  either  of  them.  They  tov/er  above  all 
thanks  of  mine. 

"  Yours  most  assuredly, 

"Dak't,  Weestek. 

"  p.  g. — iiow  happy  it  was  for  Mr.  Ohoate  to  say,  that  the  doors  of 
Paneuil  Hall  were  at  length  opened  ! " 

Popular  demonstrations  of  the  Barae  character,  and  with 
the  same  object,  followed  in  other  States.  A  similar  addi-e^ 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  written  by  Mr.  "William 
M.  Evarts,  was  adopted  and  published  by  a  gi-eat  meeting  in 
the  city  of  IS&vr  York,  which  closed  ab  toUo'n  s 

Tins  eminent  citizen,  instiucted  m  every  art  trained  in  every  dis- 
cipline informed  by  ereiy  expenence  of  pnbhc  bfe  endoned  with  every 
power  and  timi=hed  with  every  acqnuement  fit  for  the  seince  of  the 
State— his  public  vu^e  and  pitnotism  tued  bv  eveiy  personal  pirtisan, 
and  sectional  influence  within  thp  whole  splieie  of  our  politics  and  ever 
foundtiutt    th    wbDkcountr     inditspe-mti    ntncUi       tl  l.    minenf 
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citizen,  uow  in  full  maturity  of  jeai-a  and  wisdom,  yet  'his  eye  not  dimmed, 
nor  hia  aaturnl  force  abated,'  we  believe  most  worthy  to  reedre  the  honora, 
most  able  to  perform  the  duties,  of  Pi-eaideut  of  the  United  States. 

"  Nor,  fellow-citizeas,  is  it  a  le^  serious  topio  for  your  consideration 
that  justice,  justice  to  Mr.  Webster  and  justice  to  our  country,  justice  to 
the  historical  greatness  of  the  past,  and  to  the  solemn  clauna  of  the  future, 
reqnii'es  the  earnest  and  devoted  labors  of  lis  all,  to  revrard  his  past  and 
commajid  liis  fliture  services  for  the  Eepublic. 

"  He  has  served  the  State  from  early  manhood  to  the  present  hour ; 
be  has  labored  for  and  loved  hia  country  with  au  enthusiasm  untiring  and 
undecaying ;  his  very  heart  and  life,  as  it  were,  have  been  wrought  into 
the  iabric  of  oiir  prosperity  and  ottr  glory ;  and,  at  last,  he  has  crowned  a 
long  career  of  noble  achievements  for  the  general  good  with  a  sublime 
sacrifice  of  self  to  hia  sense  of  public  daty,  which  has  filled  the  measure  of 
his  fame,  aad  touched  the  h^wt  of  the  whole  people. 

"  If,  besides  public  talents,  virtues,  services,  and  gi-eat  desei'ts,  populiw- 
ity  be  required  for  success  in  the  political  canvass,  Mr.  Webster  enjoys 
it  with  the  people  of  the  United  States  ia  an  unesampied  degi'ee. 

"  He  who  denies  this,  either  meaus  by  popularity  somethiiig  different 
from  admiration,  respect,  attachment  and  gratitude,  or  be  means  by  the 
people  aome  nondescript  portion  of  the  community,  distinct  &om  the  men 
who  till  the  soil,  and  ply  the  loom,  and  ci'owd  the  mart,  and  navigate  the 
ships,  and  fill  the  professions  and  all  the  manifold  pursuits  of  industry 
and  business.  All  these^  whenevei'  and  wherever  oppoitauity  affords,  in 
town  or  coQutry,  at  the  North  or  South,  at  the  East  or  West,  in  the  courts, 
in  the  Senate,  in  tlie  popular  assembly,  seek  every  occasion  to  gaze  upon 
his  person,  to  listen  to  his  eloquence,  to  grasp  Mm  by  the  hand,  and  attend 
hia  presence  and  his  movements  with  every  display  of  enthusiastic  admh-a- 
tion  and  regard.,  Eepeatfidly  a  candidate  for  popular  suffi-age,  he  has 
always  beaten  bis  competitors ;  his  elections  to  tlie  Senate  have  always 
been,  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature,  but  a  formal  expression  of  the  popu- 
lar will  of  its  constituents ;  and  his  place  in  the  Cabinet,  now  and  here- 
tofore, has  been  accorded  upon  tie  well-defined  and  general  expectation 
and  desire  of  the  great  mass  of  the  American  people. 

"  For  twenty  years  the  school-boys  of  our  land  have  reheai-sed  the 
eloquence  of  Dahibl  Websteb  in  the  same  breath  with  that  of  Fisher 
Ames,  and  Patrick  Hem'y,  and  have  grown  to  manhood  to  find  this  classic 
of  their  school-books  the  living  orator,  patriot,  and  statesman. 

"  Distrust,  then,  fellow-citizens,  these  arrogant  contemnei's  of  an  intel- 
ligent, educated,  enlightened,  generous  people,  whom  they  pronounce  un- 
able or  unwilling  to  recognize  the  high  deserts  of  Wr,  Webster,  claiming 
only  for  themselmes  an  honorable  exception  from  such  blindness  and  in- 
gratitude ! 

"  For  this,  onr  own  great  State  of  New  York,  bis  fi-equent  public  recep- 
tions in  tills  city,  and  bis  recent  enthusiastic  greeting  from  town,  village, 
and  hamlet,  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  State,  have  suffl- 
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cientlj  sliowti  the  sentiments  of  our  people;  aud 

him  the  test  of  the  general  ballot  to  Yuidicate  the  whole  country  iroiii  thia 

aspersion  on  its  intelligence  and  its  patriotism. 

"In  this  crisis  of  onr  historj',  such  is  the  man  whom  we  proposo  for 
your  suffrages,  and  such  his  qualiflcationa  to  meet  and  fulfil  its  duties.  The 
i^ue  of  his  acceptance  or  rejection  by  the  people  is  one  which  cannot  be 
evaded,  and  all  the  vast  consequences  of  welfai'e  or  misfortimo  to  the 
country,  which  depend  upon  the  decision,  I'est  with  each  citizen,  accord- 
ing to  the  measure  of  his  influence  over  public  opinion  and  public  action. 
Let  us  then,  fellow-citizens,  so  discharge  our  duty  and  our  whole  duty,  to 
the  country  and  to  the  whole  country,  that,  in  the  result  of  tlie  approach- 
ing contest,  we  may  with  honest  pi'ide  join  our  voices  in  the  general  joy 
which  will  attend  success. 

Theae  movements  were  aided  by  iiii  impressive  letter  wliich 
had  been  wi-itten  by  Mr,  Clay,  from  Ashland,  in  the  mouth 
of  October;  for,  although  this  letter  in  no  way  indicated  any 
individual  as  Mr.  Clay's  choice  for  the  presidency,  its  whole 
tendency  was  to  inculcate  the  duty  of  adhering  to  the  settle- 
ment which  he  and  those  who  concurred  with  him  liad  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting.  It  was  drawn  from  Mr.  Clay  by  an  ear- 
nest invitation  to  come  to  the  city  of  New  York,  and  make  a 
public  address  on  the  political  condition  of  the  country;  an  in- 
vitation unth  which  the  state  of  his  health  made  it  impossible 
for  him  to  comply.  But  with  an  ability,  which  age  and  infirrh- 
ity  could  not  conquer,  and  with  a  patriotic  fervor  which  they 
could  not  chill,  he  displayed  to  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
without  any  reference  to  their  party  divisions,  the  actual  ques- 
tions before  them.  On  his  authority,  therefore,  it  may  be  stated 
as  history :  1.  That,  in  the  non-slaveholding  States,  there  was 
but  one  of  the  Compromise  Measures  that  was  seriously  as- 
sailed, bnt  that  on  this  one — the  law  relating  to  fugitiTes — an 
agitation  was  still  kept  up,  which  had  provoked  the  people  of 
many  of  the  slaveholding  States  to  declare,  in  public  meetings, 
that  their  adherence  to  the  Union  depended  upon  the  preserva- 
tion of  that  law  ;  and  that  its  abandonment  would  lie  the  signal 
of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union.  2.  That,  in  all  of  the  Southern 
States,  excepting  three,  there  was  a  general  acquiescence  in  the 
terms  of  the  late  settlement,  and  a  firm  attachment  to  the 
TTuion ;  but  that  in  G-eorgia  and  Mississippi,  although  practi- 
cal exercise  of  the  alleged  right  of  secession  ^as  for  the  timp 
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renounced,  its  theoretical  existence  was  still  asserted ;  and  that 
ill  a  contingency  wliidi,  said  Mr,  Clay,  was  neither  remote  nor 
impossible,  there  would  be  hat  a  short  step  fi'oni  the  abstract 
assertion  of  the  right  to  its  actual  exercise ;  while,  in  South 
Carolina,  there  was  an  open  and  avowed  desire  to  quit  the 
Union,  and  the  people  were  divided  onlj  upon  the  question 
whether  they  should  seelt  the  cooperation  of  other  States,  or 
proceed  by  separate  State  action,  3,  That  the  alteniatives 
before  the  people  of  the  United  States  were,  either  to  prevent 
an  attempt  at  secession  by  any  one  or  more  of  the  States,  by 
treating  the  adjustment  measures  of  the  recent  session  of  Con- 
gress as  a  iinal  settlement  of  the  slavery  questions,  or  to  encoun- 
ter a  civil  wai',  in  defence  of  the  light  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment to  put  down  the  effort  of  any  State  to  quit  the  Union.' 

There  was,  therefore,  a  very  clear  duty  incumbent  upon  the 
leading  politicians  of  the  Whig  party,  both  in  the  Worth  and 
ill  tlie  South,  if  they  wished  either  for  party  success,  or,  for 
what  was  more  important,  namely,  the  peace  and  security  of 
tlie  Ilnlou.  This  duty  was,  to  present  to  the  suffrages  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  a  candidate  who  could  be  considered 
in  himself,  and  in  his  political  associations,  and  not  merely  be- 
cause of  his  professed  acceptance  of  a  "  platform,"  as  a  true 
representative  of  the  great  policy  on  which  the  safety  of  the 
Union  was  now  to  depend.  But,  in  the  North,  many  of  the 
public  men  and  some  of  tlie  leading  papers  of  the  Whig  party, 
down  to  the  time  of  the  a^embling  of  the  National  Conven- 
tion, continued  to  denounce  the  "  Compromise  Measures,"  and 
bitterly  to  ridicule  the  idea  that  the  Union  was,  or  had  been, 
in  any  danger.  This  ridicule  was  especially  directed  against 
Hr.  Webster,' 

'  There  is  extant  no  moie  powerful  Whig  candidate  was  belieTed  to  be  po- 

argument  against  the  eupposed  right  of  liticftllj  connected  with  the  avowed  op- 

"ptaeeable  eeoesaioiV' and  there  IB  DO-  ponents   of   the    "  Compromiae."      Mr. 

where  a  clearer  and  firmer  atatement  of  Claj'B  letter  ia  specially  important  fi'om 

the  right  and  duty  of  the  General  Gov-  the  fact  that  in  it  he  declared  his  oon- 

emiuent  to  prevent  the  seces^on  of  a  viclion   that  the   famoue   Virginia  and 

Btftte  by  its  railitary  power,  than  are  con-  Kentucky  ResoUitiona  of  lTB8-'99  "  af- 

tained  in  thia  letter  of  Mr,  Clay's,  of  Oe-  ford  no  color  or  counlenanoe  to  the  pre- 

tobei' S,  185!.     It  was  read  all  over  the  tenslona  of  secession."    For  the  letlor 

tinioa,  and  it  had  great  influence  in  pro-  itself,  I  oao  only  refer  the  reader  to  the 

ducing  the   political    result  whioh   oc-  newspapers  of  this  period,    A  full  copy 

ourred  in  the    election    of   November,  of  it  is  now  before  me. 

1362,  in  which   the   Demoorailo  oandi-  '  Mr.  Webster  had  said, inapubliciiia- 

dace  waa  sucoeesful,  mainly  because  the  course,  whioh  will  be  referred  to  hereafter: 
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But  we  must  now  turn  from  these  affairs  of  domestic  pol- 
ities to  observe  the  various  and  widely  differing  occupations 
with  whieli  the  winter  of  1851-'53  was  filled.  What  Mr.  Web- 
ster did,  as  a  Senator  and  minister  of  State,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  session  of  Congress,  in  December,  1851,  to 
the  month  of  May,  1852,  when  he  made  a  visit  to  Mai^hfleld, 
would  be  aeeounted  as  a  great  amount  of  intellectual  labor  in 
a  much  younger  man.  That  which  relates  to  the  foreign  con- 
cerns of  the  country  is  easily  elassiiied ;  hut  there  were  two 
exertions  of  this  period  which  stand  by  themselves,  in  respect 
both  to  their  character  and  to  the  amount  and  quality  of  intel- 
lect which  they  displayed.  He  was  now,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, at  the  age  of  seventy.  When  we  look  back  upon  his 
previous  life,  embracing  a  vast  amount  of  both  professional 
Btudy  and  practice,  when  wo  look  at  the  six  volumes  of  his 
speeches,  and  remember  that  they  contain  by  no  means  all  tliat 
he  has  uttered  at  the  bar,  in  the  Senate,  and  in  the  popular 
assembly,  when  we  recall  the  personal  homage  which  was 
ever  drawing  upon  his  power  to  withstand  excitement,  when 
we  add  to  all  this  an  extensive  and  varied  coiTespondenee 
of  busine^,  of  friendship,  of  public  and  private  affairs — and 
when  we  consider  that  to  his  other  functions  he  united  those 


I  weak  enou  et— (boUali 
State 


must  live  very  long  ti 
erioualj  like  a  peril  to 
women  should         b 


ha  tion,  but  no      h    g         m        ty."      It 

I  as  suoli  utte  an                         Ideh  led 

'     ™  he  Whig  part          8H2  tA  n  a  semblad 

J               In  in  conTention  to  tamp     with    lie  great 

1               S  public  polio_               d    n   th      "  Com- 

f"  promise  Measures,"  and  which  led  raat 

^  umbers    of  men,   after    I8B2,    to    shut 

Th                                P        P    ^^  S  ^^''^  **'■*  *o  "■"  ^^^  wamii^  which  the 

h                N  wisest  and  gi'eatest  atatesmen  of  our  oonn- 

Tery  graat  cireulaUoru  i^uoting  this  para-  try — such  man-  as  Mr.  Webatei-  and  Mr. 

gtapl^   denounced  Mr.  Wabster   as  ea.  Clay — bad  giran  them ;   wariua^  that 

deavoring  to  ride   "  the  deadest  of  all  were  addressed  alike  to  both  sections  of 

by-«one  haoks,  a  National  Union  party,"  the  Union,  for  the  prn^ose  of  admon- 

and  ridiculing  his  figure  of  the  law  of  ishing  tham  that  a  civil  war  must  be  the 

gi'avitation,  it  daelared  that,  if  the  present  result  of  any  serious  departure  from  the 

Union  wore  "  sliivered  tO-morrow,  a  new  policy  of  1350. 
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of  a  practical  agriculturist,  whose  concerns  of  hie  fields  aiid 
herds  were  subjects  of  daily  attention — while  we  may  form 
some  idea  of  the  textiire  and  volume  of  a  brain  that  is 
known  to  have  been  one  of  the  largest  of  which  there  is  re- 
corded knowledge,  we  must  still  wonder  that  its  energy  was 
not  long  ere  this  exhausted  or  impaired.  But  it  was  re- 
niarlied  of  him,  even  when  he  appeared  to  make  gi-eat  exer- 
tions, that  he  seemed  always  to  have  a  reserved  fund  of  power, 
and  that  he  had  not,  however  great  or  exciting  the  demand 
upon  him,  put  forth  all  his  strength.  I  suppose  that  this  con- 
tinued to  he  true  of  him  down  to  the  time  at  which  we  are 
aiTived  ;  and  although  I  regard  it  as  unquestionable  tliat 
his  physical  constitution  was  now  much  weakened,  I  consider 
it  quite  as  certain  that  his  intellectual  resources,  and  his  abil- 
ity to  use  them,  were  as  yet  unchanged.  I  know  not  how  else 
to  account  for  the  two  performances  which  remain  to  be  men- 
tioned, and  which  belong  to  very  different  spheres  of  intel- 
lectual eifort. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1851,  the  Kew-Tork  Historical 
Society,  desiring  to  celebrate,  in  a  becoming  manner,  the  forty- 
seventh  anniversaiy  of  their  foundation,  which  was  to  occui-  in 
November,  invited  Mr.  Webster  to  deliver  an  address  upon  the 
occasion.  -  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  comply  with  this  re- 
quest at  the  time  proposed,  and  his  acceptance  was  postponed. 
But,  in  the  latter  part  of  N'ovember,  he  signified  to  the  Society 
that  he  would  at  some  convenient  time  make  a  discourse  on 
"  The  Dignity  of  Historical  Compositions."  It  was  delivered 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  24th  of  February,  1852. 

The  importance  of  this  discourse  consists  in  its  conception 
of  what  history  is,  of  its  true  character  and  form,  and  of  what 
may  be  done  in  making  it  valuable.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  only 
instance  in  which  a  statesman  of  great  practical  experience 
has  undertaken  to  instruct  historical  writers  in  the  canons  of 
their  art ;  and,  regarded  in  this  light,  it  is  a  most  interesting 
essay,  filled  with  a  great  richness  of  illustration,  and  leading  to 
certain  very  important  suggestions.  The  diseouree  begins  with, 
an  explanation  of  what  history  is,  in  comparison  with  epic 
poetry,  and  of  the  sense  in  which  Lord  Bolingbroke's  famous 
saying  is  true,  that  "  History  is  philosophy  teaching  by  exam- 
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plo."  The  limitations  of  ttia  maxim  are  given  hj  Mr.  Webster 
■with  great  precision.  It  proceeds,  he  says,  upon  the  idea  that 
the  essential  eharaeteriBtics  of  human  nature  are  the  same  every- 
where, and  in  all  ages.  This  has  been  found  to  be  true ;  and, 
accordingly,  so  far  &8  history  presents  the  qualities  and  propen- 
eities  of  human  nature,  it  does  teach  by  example.  But,  then, 
he  adds,  the  character  of  man  so  much  varies  from  age  to  age, 
there  is  such  a  change  of  circumstances,  so  many  new  objects 
of  desire  and  avei^iou  arise,  and  so  maiiy  new  and  powerful 
motives  spring  up,  that,  unless  history  is  so  written  as  to  reduce 
the  examples  of  the  past  to  elementary  prineiples  in  human  na- 
ture, freed  from  the  influence  of  temporary  conditions,  and  ap- 
plied to  the  new  relations  and  impulses  arising  from  the  actual 
state  of  things,  those  examples  of  the  past  will  be  no  sure  indi- 
cation of  what  the  conduct  of  men  will  he  when  times  and  cii^ 
eumstances  change.  History,  therefore,  said  Mr.  "Webster,  is  an 
example  which  may  teach  us  the  general  principles  of  human 
nature,  but  does  not  instruct  us  greatly  in  its  various  possible 
developments.  Thus,  the  history  of  the  Grecian  Eepublics,  and 
the  early  history  of  Eome,  present  to  us  the  love  of  liberty  as  a 
-passion  of  intense  force.  That  passion  still  exists,  and  is  not 
less  intense ;  but  the  forms  and  institutions  through  which  it 
acts  are  changed.  The  love  of  liberty  among  the  Greeks  was 
tlie  same  general  principle  of  human  nature  as  that  which  to- 
day animates  the  people  of  America ;  but  the  history  of  Grecian 
liberty  does  not  teach  us  how  to  attain  that  which  we  have  come 
to  regard  as  essential,  a  fixed  fundamental  law  imposing  limita- 
tions and  restraints  equally  on  governments  and  the  governed. 

The  discom'se  next  proceeds  to  state  another  of  the  ti'ue  pur- 
poses of  history,  and  it  sliows,  by  an  exhaustive  criticism,  the 
imperfections,  in  this  respect,  of  all  the  best  masters,  both  in 
ancient  and  in  modern  historical  compositions.  History,  Mr. 
Webster  always  maintained,  is  not  adequately"  written,  unless 
it  illustrates  the  general  progress  of  society  in  Itnowledge  and 
the  arts,  and  the  changes  of  manners  and  pursuits.  The  great- 
est masters  of  history,  while  they  recite  public  transactions, 
omit,  in  a  large  degi'ee,  what  belongs  to  the  civil,  social,  and 
domestic  progress  of  men  and  nations.  There  is  not,  he  said, 
a  good  civil  history  of  Komo,  nor  any  account  of  the  manneni 
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and  hatits  of  the  Romans  in  social  and  domestic  life,  such  as 
may  inform  us  of  the  progress  of  her  citizens,  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  city  to  the  times  of  Livy  and  Sallust.  "What  wcj 
tnow  of  the  private  pursuits  and  vices  of  the  Roman  people  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Empire,  we  obtain  chiefly  from  the 
rebukes  of  Sallust  and  the  satires  of  Juvenal.  So,  also,  what 
we  tnow  of  manners  and  social  life  among  the  Greeks,  is  de- 
rived mainly  from  their  theatre ;  but  the  Roman  theatre,  in- 
stead of  imitating  the  example  of  tlie  Greeks,  by  putting  their 
own  manners  upon  the  stage,  transferred  to  their  dramas  for- 
eign characters,  and  presented  Grecian  rather  than  Roman  life. 
How  much  wiser,  he  said,  was  Shakespeare,  who  presented  Eng- 
lish manners  and  English  history  I 

Mr,  Webster  then  gave  full  credit  to  what  the  labors  of 
Niebuhr,  Becker,  Ai'nold,  and  Merivale,  had  then  accomplished, 
in  furnishing  materials  for  a  social  history  of  the  Greeks  or  the 
Romans.  But  his  conception  of  what  remained  to  be  done,  in 
this  respect,  was  of  a  history  in  which  we  may  not  only  see  the 
Roman  consul  and  the  Roman  general,  the  comitia  and  the 
forum,  but  also  Roman  hearths  and  altars,  the  Roman  matron 
at  the  head  of  her  household,  Roman  children  in  their  schools, 
and  the  whole  of  Roman  life  presented  to  our  view,  so  far  aa 
the  materials  now  existing  in  separate  and  special  works  can 
afford  the  means. 

Noticing  the  same  defect  in  our  English  histories,  although 
acknowledging  our  great  obligations  to  Sharon  Turner,  to  Lin- 
gsird,  and,  above  all,  to  Mr.  HaUam,  and  not  omitting  to  refer 
to  Macaulay,  whose  work  was  then  in  progi'ess,  and  to  the 
authors  of  the  "  Pictorial  History  of  England,"  he  said  that  there 
was  still  wanting  a  full,  thorough,  and  domestic  history  of  our 
English  ancestors,  tracing  the  progress  of  social  life  in  the  in- 
tercourse of  man  with  man,  the  advance  of  arts,  the  various 
changes  in  habits  and  occupations,  and  those  improvements  in 
domestic  life  which  have  meliorated  the  circumstances  of  men 
in  the  lapse  of  ages,  as  well  as  the  modes  of  tillage  and  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil,  from  the' time  of  the  Norman  conquest  down,  and 
the  advancement  of  manufactures  from  their  inception.  He  then 
proceeded  to  point  out  two  sources  of  information  on  these  sub- 
jects, on  which  he  was  often  accustomed  to  speak  in  private 
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conversation,  and  in  respect  to  which  he  had  a  theory  that  he 
often  enlarged  upon.  These  were  the  statutes  and  the  reports 
of  proceedings  in  eourte  of  justice,  -which  he  said  are  overflow- 
ing fountains  of  knowledge  respecting  the  progress  of  society 
from  feudalism  until  we  reach  "  the  full  splendor  of  the  com- 
mercial age." 

Another  branch  of  this  diseouree  was  devoted  to  a  literary 
analysis  of  history  as  an  art,  as  exhibited -in  the  great  writera 
of  antiqiiity,  making  a  critical  discrimination  between  the 
merits  of  Herodotus  and  Thvicydides,  and,  among  the  Latins, 
giving  the  highest  place  to  Sallust,  whose  writings,  I  think, 
were  more  constantly  read  by  Mr.  Webster,  as  they  were  cer- 
tainly more  often  quoted  by  him,  than  those  of  any  of  the 
Eoman  historians. 

He  then  passed  to  om'  American  history,  in  regard  to  which 
he  laid  down  the  canon  that  its  proper  treatment  requires  its 
division  into  three  distinct  epochs.  The  firat,  he  said,  should 
extend  from  the  settlement  of  the  country,  by  separate  com- 
munities and  governments,  to  the  year  llli,  when  the  Revolu- 
tion commences.  The  characteristic  features  to  be  developed, 
in  regard  to  this  epoch,  are  the  differences  of  laws  and  institu- 
tions, and  the  separate  political  existence,  although  all  the  com- 
munities had  a  common  origin,  a  strong  family  resemblance, 
and  more  or  less  reference  to  the  constitution  and  common  law 
of  the  parent  conntiy,  with  the  principle  of  popular  representa- 
tion carried  much  further,  and  more  completely  developed,  pre- 
paring tlie  way  for  the  establishment  of  national  institutions 
and  the  exercise  of  sovereign  powers.  The  second  epoch  is 
that  which  extends  from  1T74,  when  the  colonies  firat  acted 
together  aa  a  confederacy,  to  the  year  lYSS,  when  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  was  established.  The  third  epoch 
embraces  the  period  from  1789  to  the  present  time;  but,  in 
order  to  avoid  dealing  with  events  too  recent,  this  period  may 
be  considered  as  closing  with  the  Administration  of  Washing- 
ton, but  going  back  far  enough  into  the  second  to  trace  the 
events  and  occurrences  which  showed  the  necessity  for  a  Gen- 
eral Government  different  from  that  of  the  aj-ticles  of  Confed- 
eration. The  discourse  closes  with  some  glowing  descriptions 
,  of  these  several  periods,  and  with  a  fervent  invocation  to  pi'es- 
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ent  and  foture  generations  to  pr^erve  the  institiitioiis  wliich 
had  been  prepared  for  them  through  a  aeriea  of  events  mani- 
festly leading,  under  Providence,  to  a  defined  form  of  national 
liherty,  and  fixed  conditions  of  national  happiness  and  pros- 
perity. 

This  diaconrse  on  the  true  character  of  history,  ia  to  he 
judged,  not  as  the  production  of  a  man  of  letters,  but  aa  the 
production  of  a  statesman,  whose  literary  resources  were  quite 
sufficient  to  justify  him  in  giving  public  expreaeion  to  his  own 
conceptions  of  this  art,  measured  and  illustrated  by  what  had 
or  had  not  been  done  by  its  great  writers.  Of  the  mere  learn- 
ing embraced  in  it,  it  is  enough  to  aay  that  few  scholars  will 
question  its  accuracy,  so  far  as  Mi:  Webster  had  occasion  to  use 
learning  in  the  exhibition  and  treatment  of  the  topic  before 
him.  He  wrote  jocularly  to  a  friend,  while  he  was  preparing 
this  discourse,  "  If  I  make  a  poor  figure  in  this  intended  ad- 
dress, no  matter ;  everybody  knows  that  I  know  nothing  but 
law  and  politics ; "  but  everybody  saw  that,  when  he  chose  to 
turn  aside  irom  polities  and  jurisprudence,  and  to  explore  the 
fields  of  literature,  he  could  do  so  with  the  same  exactness,  and 
with  the  aame  power  of  deducing  principles  of  ai-t  and  criticism 
from  the  materials  appropriate  to  the  siibject,  with  which  he 
could  draw  a  rule  of  law  or  a  eouree  of  public  policy  from  the 
materials  on  which  a  jurist  or  a  statesman  is  called  to  act. 

The  discourse  before  the  New- York  Historical  Society  was 
immediately  succeeded  by  a  professional  engagement  in  New 
Jersey,  in  which  Mr.  "Webster  had  to  discuss,  upon  a  great  masa 
of  evidence,  the  question  of  the  original  invention  of  that  re- 
markable substance  which  is  known  in  the  arts  aa  vulcanised 
indiarnM&r.  It  is  one  of  the  singular  proofs  of  his  recognized 
power  of  labor,  and  of  his  willingness  to  exert  it,  that  litigants 
should  have  been  anxious  to  secure  his  aervicea  in  causes  that 
involved  the  most  patient  and  minute  investigation  of  testi- 
mony, and  the  settlement  of  important  questions  of  fact.  Par- 
ties interested  in  sxich  controversies  wei-e  very  well  awai'C  that, 
in  some  mode,  Mi-.  Webster,  if  be  accepted  such  an  engagement, 
would  posses  himself  of  the  means  of  dealing  with  the  subject  in 
a  manner  that  would  give  his  clients  the  full  benefit  of  his  great 
powers  of  ai-gumentation.    He  had  an  extraordinary  faculty  for 
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extracting  from  tlioae  ivho  had  studied  such  a  suhject,  the  in- 
formation needful  for  the  purposes  of  the  discussion,  and  of 
then  bringing  to  tear  upon  it  his  own  methods  of  illustration 
and  reasoning.  On  this  occasion,  having  to  analyze  an  extraor- 
dinary amount  of  printed  testimony,  he  availed  himself  of  the 
services  and  instruction  of  his  ^sociates  in  the  cause,'  going 
through  with  them,  step  by  step,  the  whole  of  the  historical  and 
Bcientiiie  parts  of  the  controversy.  He  then  cast  the  materials 
into  an  argument,  which  established  the  rights  of  his  client,  and 
which  remains  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  interesting  of 
his  forensic  efforts.  There  is  a  striking  sketch  of  him,  at  this 
time,  by  hia  professional  opponent  in  the  cause — his  friend 
M.T.  Choate— contained  in  the  eulogy  delivered  by  him  at 
Dartmouth  College : 

"The  profeasional  life  of  Mr.  Webster  began  in  the  spring  of  1805.  It 
may  not  be  said  to  have  ended  until  he  died ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  it 
happsned  to  him  to  appear  in  court,  for  the  trial  of  a  cause,  after  his  argu- 
ment of  the  Goodjeai  patent  for  improvements  in  the  preparation  of  india- 
rubber,  in  Trenton,  in  March,  1853. 

"Tliere  I  saw  and  last  heard  him.  The  tliirty-foui  years  which  had 
elapsed  since,  a  member  of  this  college,  at  home  for  health,  I  first  saw  and 
heard  him,  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Maraaehusetts,  in  the  county  of  Essex, 
defending  Jackman,  accused  of  the  robbery  of  Goodrich,  had,  in  almost 
all  things,  changed  him.  The  raven  hair,  the  vigorous,  foil  frame,  and 
firm  tread,  the  eminent  but  severe  beauty  of  the  countenance,  not  yet 
sealed  with  the  middle  age  of  man ;  the  exuberant  demonstration  of  all 
sorts  of  power,  which  so  marked  him  at  first — for  these,  as  once  they  were, 
I  explored  in  vain.  Yet  how  far  higher  was  the  interest  th'it  attended  him 
now:  his  sixtj-niue  years  robed,  as  it  were  with  honor  and  with  love 
with  associations  of  great  service  done  to  the  titate  anl  of  gieat  feme 
gathered  and  safe ;  and  then  the  perfect  ma  tcry  of  the  ciuse  in  its  legal 
and  scientific  principles,  and  in  all  its  ficta  the  admirable  clearness  and 
order  in  which  his  propositions  were  advinced  =  ii^ceaBiyely  the  power 
the  occasional  high  ethical  tone,  the  appropriate  eloquence  by  which  they 
were  made  probable  and  persuasive  to  the  judicial  reason  these  announced 
the  leader  of  the  American  bar,  with  every  fao  ilty  and  every  accomplish 
raent  by  wliich  he  had  won  that  proud  title  wholly  inimpauel 

'  The  late  Mr.  James  T.  Brady  and  Mr  to  make  h  =  suggeatloDS  to 

Mr.  Edward  N.  Dickevson.    One  of  those  Sic  Weba  «r    There  p  n  Mr  rn 

gentlemen  was  a  little  annoyed  by  the  paired  to  Mr  H  eb'ter  s  room   \nd  spent 

efforts  of  a  person,  who  bad  some  rela-  the  greater  part  of  an  eroQing  in  un. 

tion  to  the  cause,  to  instruct  the  counsel  folding  his  viewa  of  the  case.     On  the 
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The  relations  with  England,  in  regard  to  Central  American 
affairs,  bad  remained  in  suspense  since  tlie  departure  of  Sir 
Henry  Bulwer.  Mi'.  "Wetster  was  now  very  ansions  either  to 
have  that  minister  retm'n,  or  that  his  place  should  be  filled  by 
the  appointment  of  a  successor  with  full  powera.  The  following 
letters  relate  to  the  necessity  for  filling  the  English  mission, 
which  was  finally,  at  Mr.  Webster's  suggestion,  given  to  Mr. 
Crampton : ' 

[mk.  laweence  to  me.  whbstbb.] 
(Private  and  eonJideuMal.') 

"  LosDON,  JfflMiiiirj  3, 1653. 

"Mtdbah  Sm:  ...  I  hacl  an  interview  with  Lord  John  Riisaell,  at 
Richmond,  day  before  yeaterdaj,  where  his  lordship  has  been  confined  ti> 
his  house  with  a  severe  cold,  On  that  occasion,  I  mentioned  the  ini- 
potrtance  of  sending  a  miniatei"  to  "Washington,  with  power  to  bring  our 
long-pending  affairs  in  Central  America  to  a  settlement,  pointing  out  to 
his  lordship  the  trouble  that  might  be  brought  npon  both  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  by  further  delay.  Lord  John  wrote  to  Lord  Gran- 
ville on  tlie  same  day,  and  I  was  requested  by  the  latter  to  recall  himself 
to  your  recoUectiou  (believing  that  you  had  probably  forgotten  him),  and 
to  say  that  a  minister  should  be  appointed,  and  sent  to  Washington  at  a 
very  early  day.  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  will  be  preeeed  hard  to  return  to  the 
United  States ;  he  wishes,  however,  if  possible,  to  remain  in  Europe.  I 
think,  now,  if  there  can  be  fomid  any  organized  government  in  Nicaragua, 
that  you  will  be  able  to  bring  those  unsettled  points  to  a  conclusion.  I 
am  satisfied  that  there  has  never  been  a  time  when  this  Government  enter- 
tained so  strong  a  desire  to  settle  all  pending  questions  with  na  as  at  this 
moment. 

"  We  have  rumors  of  more  changes  in  the  Cabinet,  with  what  truth  I 
know  not,  with  the  esception  of  Lord  Lansdowne,  who,  I  know,  desires 

"At  this  point  of  my  writing,  Sir  Henry  Bulwei'  called  to  say  that 
he  had  been  very  much  preyed  yesterday  and  to-day  to  proceed  to  Wash- 
ington at  once ;  and  that  his  physical  condirion  was  such  that  lie  did  not 
feel  that  he  could  cross  the  ocean  at  this  season  of  the  year ;  that  he  was 
now  on  his  way  to  Lord  Granville,  to  propose  drawing  up  varioua  pro- 
posals of  settlement  of  the  most  liberal  character,  and  of  submitting  them 

ia  him,  "  My  young  friend,  did  you  send  '   Li  the  lattei'  part  of  December, 

Mr. to  me  last  evening  f  "  "  Yea,  1851,  a  change  of  mkilstry  ocovured  in 

sir,  t«  be  honest  about  it,  I  did;  but  I  England,  and  Lord  GrnnTille  became  See- 
did  not  believe  he  would  go."  "Ah,"  retary  for  Focagn  AffoirE,  under  Lord 
replied  Mr.  Webfiter,  with  a  smile,  "  you  John  Russell,  as  premier.  It  was  to  this 
appeal-  to  thiuk  that  I  am  the  reaiduiirv  ministry  that  Mr.  Webster's  suggestion 
legatee  of  everj'  man's  nonsense."  was  made. 

It 
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to  jon,  that  you  might  comment  upon  them,  suggest  such  alterotions  as 
you  tliink  proper,  and  return  to  tliis  Government  any  oae  of  the  proposals 
that  you  approve.  I  give  you  this  as  Sir  Henry  gave  it  to  me,  stating  that 
I  could  not  recommend  any  other  course  than  tliat  of  sending  a  minister. 
Yet,  if  the  Government  were  willing  to  send  to  you  a  piopoial  of  a  very 
HberaJ  character,  I  had  no  doubt  you  would  give  it  eveij  consideiation. 
The  ti'utli  is,  I  thiiik  this  Goverament  is  becoming  tired  of  f  outinain,^  the 
protectorate,  aad  will  abandon  it,  if  any  mode  can  be  adopted  to  save 
what  they  term  here  their  national  honor.  Sir  Henry  aays  if  you  anawei 
at  once  that  he  miiat  come  to  you,  he  will  go.  I  think  Loid  GrauTilIe 
Tvlien  the   proposal  is  made  by  Sir  Henry,  will  probably  insist  upon  hia 


I,  dear  sir,  most  sincerely  yours, 

"Abbott  La.wri4KCE." 


going. 


(PHvate.') 

•'  London,  Jimiiary  1, 1959. 

"M"?  DEAR  Me.  Wubstek  :  I  think  it  may  be  satisfactory  to  you  to 
hear  from  me  at  this  time.  The  -wish  and  intention  of  our  Government 
are  that  all  affairs,  and  especially  Central  American  affaiis,  should  be 
settled  satisfactorily  with  ymi ;  and  tliej  wish  me  to  go  out  to  Washing- 
ton for  tbat  purpose.  I  object,  partly  on  account  of  my  health,  partly 
because  I  don't  see  my  way,  and  also  think  I  can  be  as  usefnl  here.  But 
what  I  ■wish  you  in  confldence  to  tell  me  is ; 

"1.  Whether  any  minister  fi'om  Nicaragua  is  at  Washington  ;  and,  if 
so,  whether  he  is  a  reasonable  fellow,  and  has  the  power  to  do  what  is 
reasonable.  3.  Whether,  if  this  is  not  the  case,  your  Government  and  ours 
can  come  to  an  understanding  oiirselves,  without  Nicaragua,  and  that 
you  will  tiins  treat  the  affair?  3.  Whether  there  is  any  plan  you  would 
like  or  propose  for  Greytown  and  the  general  Mosquito  question,  which 
can  be  at  all  honorable  for  us  to  adopt,  and  which  would  jet  satisft"  yon  f 
And  4,  Whether,  if  we  agreed  to  such  a  plan,  the  matter  could  be  struck 
off  at  once! 

"With  the  warmest  wishes  for  your  health,  and  the  Idndest  remem- 
brances on  my  part  and  Lady  Bulwer's  to  Mrs.  Webster, 

"  I  am,  ever,  my  dear  sir,  yours,  most  sincerely, 

"  n.    L.    BULWEB." 


(Private.') 

"Leoatiob  of  TEH  UNITED  SiiTEs,  LoBDOH,  Joaworji  14,  1S5S. 
"My  deab  Sib:   I  wrote  to  you   last  week   that   Sir  Henry  Eulwei 
BTOuld  return  to  Washington.     This  information  was  communicated  to  me 
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by  Lord  GtariYille,  since  wliich  the  siime  authority  has  iafoniieii  me  that  Sir 
Henry  wished  very  much  to  be  excused,  and  that  some  other  person  would 
probably  be  appointed. 

"  This  morning  I  receired  your  prvoate  letter  of  the  36th  of  December, 
in  which  you  again  urge  the  importance  of  having  a  minister  in  Washing- 
ton, with  fiill  power  to  adjust  the  Central  Ameilcan  controversy,  and  alao 
your  favorable  opinion  of  Mr.  Orampton  for  that  misaion,  I  had  before 
given  my  opinion  of  Mr,  Crampton,  when  asked  respecting  his  qualiflca^ 
tions  for  tiiat  pla«e,  which  was  in  full  accoidaace  with  that  you  have  ex- 
pressed. 

"  I  noticed  a  Cabinet  Council  was  to  be  held  to-day,  and  believing  this 
question  of  the  appointment  of  a  miiiister  would  come  up  for  considera- 
tion, I  at  once  called  upon  Lord  Granville,,  and  commnnicated  the  contents 
of  your  Setter.  His  lordship  informed  me  that  he  hoped  to  communicate 
to  me  the  result  of  the  miitter  to-morrow  or  nest  day,  If  a  selection  has 
not  been  made,  I  think  your  testimony  in  favor  of  Mr.  Crampton  will  give 
to  him  the  appointment ;  and  I  am  quite  sure  he  will  be  more  acceptable 
to  you  than  a  new  and  untiled  man, 

"  Tou  will  receive  by  this  mail  Lord  Granville's  note  upon  the  affair  of 
the  Prom.eth.eua  (which  T  think  should  satisfy  all  parties),  with  my  ac- 
knowledgment: of  the  receipt  of  it, 

"  I  hope  ray  correspondence  upon  the  subject  ■will  be  satisfoctory  to  the 
President. 

"  I  am,  dear  sir,  most  faithfully  your  obedient  servant, 

"Abbott  Lawrekce." 


{Private.') 

"  LoNDOK,  Jmma/ry  S8, 1863, 

"  My  bbar  Mr.  Webster  :  It  has  been  at  last  decided,  and  I  think 
wisely,  that  Crampton  shall  be  my  successor  at  Washington.  His  knowl- 
edge of  the  conntry,  his  acquaintance  with  you,  and  his  general  ability, 
alike  justify  the  choice.  The  instructions  sect  to  him  are  friendly  in  the 
extreme;  and  I  eaa  see  no  difficulty  in  his  arranging  amicably  with  you 
whatever  differences  we  have  yet  to  settle, 

"  Had  there  appeared  any  peril  to  the  friendly  relatione  between  our 
two  countries,  I  would  not  have  hesitated  a  moment  at  crossing  the  Atlan- 
tic to  set  them  right,  but  this  not  appearing  to  me  the  case,  the  state  of 
my  health,  the  season  of  the  year,  and  the  condition  of  things  at  home, 
were  all  against  the  voyage;  and  I  thought  I  could  be  as  useful  here,  in 
aiding  Lord  QranviUe  in  the  instructions  given  to  Crampton,  as  in  ftdflll- 
ing  them  at  Washington. 

"  I  don't,  however,  I  can't,  abandon  all  hope  of  our  yet  again  meeting 
somewhere  or  somehow.  Of  this  rest  assurred,  my  great  respect  and  warm 
regard  will  attend  you  ever ;  and  while  I  always  cherisli  for  your  country 
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the  most  grateful  recollections,  I  still  look  back  with  constant  pride  ancl 
pleasure  at  onr  social  and  political  intercourse.  May  God  prosper  all 
youi  efforts  and  all-your  wishes ;  and  believe  that  no  one  can  say  this  more 
heartily  than 

"  Yours  most  sincerely  and  tmly, 

"  H.    L.    BCLWEM. 

■'  P.  S.— Lady  Bulwer  joins  me  in  binij  remembrance  to  Mrs.  Webster ; 
and  may  I  also  aek  to  be  kindly  i-emembered  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Curtis. 


"  Washikhton,  Febmary  10, 1S5S. 

"  My  deak  Sib  Hbbrt  ;  I  have  received  your  several  veiy  kind  private 
notes,  the  last  dated  January  S8d.  I  exceedingly  regret,  my  dear  sir— none 
can  so  much  regret — that,  you  are  not  to  retnxn  to  us.  I  highly  respect 
your  public  character  and  conduct ;  and  not  that  only,  but  I  need  hardly 
add,  that  I  entertain  for  you  the  warmest  personal  friendship  and  esteem. 
I  connt  it  one  of  the  rewards,  for  my  labor  in  this  department,  that  I  have 
been  able  to  form  and  cultivate  your  acquaintance.  The  news  is  that  you 
will  go  to  '  sunny  Italy,'  I  am  sure  that  it  will  be  quite  agreeable  to  you, 
and,  on  that  account,  feel  bound  tlie  less  to  lament  that  I  may  not  see  you 
again  soon.  God  bless  and  prosper  you  and  yours,  wherever  you  may  be  I 
I  am  glad  Orampton  is  to  be  your  successor.  We  like  him  here.  I  pre- 
fer to  treat  with  him  rather  than  with  an  untried  person.  We  sliall  go  to 
work  at  once  upon  Nicaragua. 

"  We  think  that  her  Majesty's  Government  has  behaved  with  great 
honor  and  justice  in  the  affair  of  the  Prometheus.  I  first  saw  Lord  Gran- 
ville when  and  where  I  flrat  saw  you — that  is  to  say,  in  Paris,  in  1830. 

"  If  you  please,  you  may  remind  him  of  it ;  and  tender  him  my  personal 
regard  and  good  wishes.  Mrs.  Webster  and  myself  send  our  very  kindest 
remembrances  to  Lady  Bulwer;  mid  Mrs.  Webster  adds:  'Wot  withholding 
any  portion  thei-eof  from  her  laj^yship's  husband.'  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Ourtia 
will  be  highly  pleased  to  hear  from  you  so  friendly  a  note  of  remembrance. 
Once  more,  my  dear  sir,  I  asgui'o  you  that  my  friendship  and  good  wishes 
will  attend  yon  ever. 

■■  Tours  faithfully, 

"  D.  W." 


There  are  two  spoeohes  made  by  Mr,  Webster  during  the 
spring  of  tMs  year,  which  are  now  seldom  referred  to,  but 
which  ought  to  find  their  place  in  a  connected  narrative  of 
the  exertions  he  was  at  this  time  making  to  perpetuate  the  feel- 
ing toward  the  Union  that  he  had  done  so  much  to  create.  They 
were  made  at  Harrishui^  and  at  Annapolis.     At  Harrisburg, 
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on  the  1st  of  April,  where  he  had  been  invited  to  address  the 
members  of  the  Legislatui-e,  he  said  : 

"  1  should  be  insensible  indeed  to  the  highest  rewards  of  public  aer- 
Tice,  if  I  did  not  appreciate  the  terma  of  commendation  in  which  it  has 
pleased  the  Governor  to  distinguish  me,  and  the  warm  aad  cordial  man- 
ner in  which,  in  yoiir  kindness,  you  have  received  me  on  this  pacing 
viwt,  which  I  happened  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  mate.  Let  me  say  that 
nothing  could  be  more  just  than  what  his  Excellency  the  Oovemoi'  has 
said  respecting  the  general,  national,  large,  and  comprehensive  political 
character  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  She  has  been  called, 
not  without  strong  claims  to  the  title,  the  keystone  State  of  the  arch 
of  the  Union.  She  is  vast  in  extent,  abundant  in  wealth  and  re- 
sources, and  remaj'kable  for  the  indiistiy  of  her  citizens.  Her  rivers  on 
the  east  connect  her  with  the  Atlantic,  her  rivers  on  the  west  connect  her 
with  the  Mississippi  and  the  Gulf  of  Mesico  ;  above  all,  she  has  resources 
in  miaeral  riches  beneath  her  soil  that  entitle  her  to  a  position  beyond  that 
of  any  other  of  her  siater  States.  She  has  improved  her  advantages  with 
diligent  industry ;  and,  while  seeking  virtues  to  render  herself  respectable 
in  tJie  eyes  of  the  nation,  and  to  fulfil  her  part  in  our  country,  it  is  true 
that  she  has  bean  governed  by  local  prgadiceB,  local  attachments,  and  by 
narrow  feeling  as  little  bm  any  State  in  the  Union.  She  is  central  in  posi- 
tion, she  ia  on  the  line  which  divides  the  two  portions  of  the  country, 
separated  by  local  interests,  one  from  anothei,  and  she  is  disposed  alwajs 
to  do  her  duty  to  both. 

"I  admire  Pennsylvania  for  the  modeiition  and  iiimness,  the  good 
sense  and  patriotism  which  have  animated  her  in  the  dischaige  of  her 
obligations  in  view  of  the  questions  so  well  calculated  to  distuib  the  gen 
eral  political  harmony.  Your  Governor  has  done  me  mme  than  justice  m 
what  he  has  said  of  my  public  serricea.  It  is  a  long  tune  smee  I  entered 
public  life,  quite  too  long  for  myself,  and  perhaps  for  my  family ;  but  I 
assert  for  myself  one  merit  only,  and  of  that  I  may  be  proud,  as  it  attaches 
mo  to  the  great  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  it  is  the  merit  of  embracing 
the  country,  and  the  whole  country,  in  what  I  have  said  or  done  in  one 
public  station  or  another,  in  my  general  political  career,  in  the  disposi- 
tions of  Providence.  Pennsylvania,  indeed,  could  not  have  been  an  inaig- 
niflcant  State  under  any  circumstances,  if  she  had  remained  great  in  her 
resonrcea,  in  her  soil,  and  in  her  people ;  and  everybody  would  have  looked 
upon  her  with  respect.  What,  after  all,  would  have  been  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania if  detached  and  isolated  from  the  other  States  of  the  Union,  com- 
pared with  your  Peuaaylvania  as  yon  now  behold  her  i  What  wonld  she 
have  been  with  her  mineral  treasures,  with  no  power  to  develoii  them, 
without  any  protection  &om  the  national  flag  that  carries  them  in  pride 
and  triumph  to  the  ends  of  the  earth !  It  was  that  comprehensive  courae 
of  politica  which  rejects  local  ideas  and  a  narrow  view  of  political  prin- 
ciples, which  has  enabled  this  whole  people  to  speak  of  the  country  as 
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their  country,  tmH  has  made  the  Stato  of  PennsylTania  what  she  now  is, 
and  what,  I  hope,  she  may  long  contiaiie  to  be,  sa  I  before  saiJ,  the  koy- 
atone  of  the  arch  of  the  Union.  If  it  bacl  happened  to  me  to  have  been 
before  this  assemblage,  in  this  place,  one  year  ago  to-day,  on  the  lat  of 
last  April,  I  should  have  met  you  with  a  far  less  gladsome  heart  than  I 
now  do ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  occurrences  of  great  import  liave 
taken  place  within  that  last  year ;  that  measures  were  adopted,  by  the  gen- 
eral concurrence  of  men  of  all  parties,  calculated  to  adjust  local  differences, 
and  settle  the  agitating  questions  of  the  country. 

"  It  is  time  that  we  should  feel  kindly  one  toward  another — feel 
that  we  are  one  people,  have  one  interest,  one  character,  one  liberty,  and 
one  dffitiny.  I  bore  au  humble  but  honest  part  in  the  procurement  of  the 
atljiBtment,  established  by  the  last  Congress ;  if  not  every  thing  all  could 
wish,  it  is  as  much  as  any  one  could  rationally  hope.  I  tmst  to  your  own 
perception  to  see  the  great  degree  of  cheerfulness  prevailing  in  society 
around  you,  and  the  genertd  progress  of  all  iuteri»ts  under  the  industry  of 
your  people  ;  and  I  ask  whether  I  do  not  meet  you  xmder  better  auspices 
— happier  auspices  for  you — for  united  liberty  and  for  the  established  frat- 
erniiation  among  governments  of  the  same  republican  faith,  than  I  would 
have  a  year  since?  It  is  not  my  purpose,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  weary  yon 
by  discussing  any  political  question.  Tliis  is  an  age  of  diacu^ion,  and 
we  are  a  people  of  discussion;  but  all  I  know  has  been  said  so  often,  that 
I  am  afraid  to  repeat  it ;  but  I  have  uoine  here,  first,  to  be  present  in  per- 
son to  repeat  what  I  have  endeavored  to  do  by  letter — rny  profound 
acknowledgments  to  the  Legislature  for  the  kind  manuei'  in  which  you 
were  pleased  to  take  notice  of  a  I'ccent  act  of  my  official  life.'  It  is  a  com- 
pliment, the  remembi-auoe  of  which  I  shall  carry  with  me  to  the  grave.  It 
has  appeared,  and  does  appear,  that  the  time  has  come,  in  the  progress  of 
affairs,  in  view  of  the  growth  of  the  country,  its  vastly  increased  popula- 
tion, and  highly  elevated  improvement,  when  we,  the  descendants  of  those 
who  achieved  independence,  and  established  the  Constitution  of  this  coun- 
try, are  bound  to  speak  out  to  the  whole  world  of  mankind,  and  bear  tes- 
timony to  the  cause  of  popular  Eepublican  Government.  Let  other  Gov- 
ernments do  as  they  will,  it  is  not  our  duty  to  traverse  the  earth,  and  make 
proselytes,  Om  biasineaa  is  to  proselyte  by  our  example,  to  convert  man  to 
republicanism  by  showing  what  republicanism  can  do  m  promoting  the 
true  ends  of  government.  By  this  we  can  do  more  than  a  thousand  eaiis- 
aaries,  more  than  ten  thousand  Peter  the  Hermits. 

"  We  will  place  in  the  political  firmament  a  sun — high,  glowing,  cheer- 
ing^the  warming  influence  of  which  all  will  feel,  and  know  onr  destiny  is 
great ;  and  any  man  falling  short  of  its  full  comprehension  is  not  fit  to  con- 
duct the  affairs  of  this  Government,  Our  situation  is  pecnliai'.  '  Onr  sitna- 
tion  is  peculiar.'  We  are  remote  from  our  adversaries ;  and,  if  we  were  not, 

sent   to  him  in  a   foraiiJ 
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we  have  power,  tliEink  God,  to  defend  ourselves.  And  while  enjojing  the 
benefits,  and  seeing  and  knowing  the  glorious  i-esults  of  our  polificfil  aya- 
tem,  are  we  afraid  to  compare  it  with  nny  in  the  world  ?  Afi'aid  to  com- 
pare the  security  of  property,  industry,  and  reputation,  as  witnessed  in  the 
United  States,  indeed,  the  several  States,  with  then-  preservation  luider  any 
Other  govemnient  of  the  earth  I  Revolutions  cannot  shock  ua,  "We  have 
no  dynasties  to  overtumj  and  we  have  none  to  ei-eet  in  their  stead.  But 
the  great,  hroad,  general,  beneficent  current  of  iiaefulness  and  virtue  flows 
by  ns  like  your  noble  stream,  until  it  mingles  with  the  mighty  ocean.  I 
look  no  further.  I  do  not  contemplate  what  might  happen  to  Pennaylvania 
when  separated  ftom  her  neighbors.  She  may  stand  alone,  nor  will  it  be 
forced  npon  her,  except  by  the  reality  of  fact.  I  look  forward  to  a  long 
esdatence  of  genei'al  prosperity  and  of  republican  liberty.  For  myself,  I 
believe  that  ages  and  ages  hence  these  United  States  v.'ill  be  free  and  re- 
publican, still  making  constant  progress  in  general  confidence,  respect,  and 
prosperity.  It  will  be  to  me  the  greatest  solace  of  my  life  to  be  able  to 
aay,  when  my  career  on  earth  may  end,  that  I  have  clone  something,  though 
little,  toward  preserving  the  glorious  Ooustitution  of  my  country." 

The  speech  at  Annapolia  was  made  at  a  public  entertain- 
ment.    In  response  to  the  toast — 

'■Daniel  Webster:  Maryland  shows  her  attachment  to  the  Union  by 
honoring  its  able  defender"— 

Mx.  Wkbstbk  rose  and  said :  "  Me.  Peesidemt  and  Gebtlembs  :  I  beg 
leave  to  a^ure  yon  that  I  esteem  most  highly  this  testimony  of  respect.  I 
find  myself  in  the  political  capital  of  the  loyal  Union  State  of  Maryland. 
I  find  myself  at  a  table  at  which  many  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
that  State,  and  of  all  parties  and  descriptions  of  politics,  are  assembled ; 
and  it  is  on  that  acconnt  that  I  regard  this  as  a  particular  and  striking 
memorial  of  respect  and  honor  to  myself  But,  gentlemen,  I  am  nothing. 
It  is  the  canae  that  is  every  thing.  Tou  are  pleased  to  honor  me  only  be- 
cause I  support,  so  far  aa  my  ability  will  allow,  that  cause  which  is  so  dear 
to  ns  aO — so  dear  to  all  good  men  in  the  country.  It  is  the  cause  of 
Union.  It  is  the  canse  of  the  preservation  of  the  States.  It  is  the  cause 
of  the  maintaining  of  all  those  political  associations  and  principles  which 
have  made  the  JJnited  States  what  they  are. 

"  It  is  not  for  me  to  argue  the  value  of  the  Union  in  this  compmiy.  I 
came  here  rather  to  be  refi'eahed  and  edified  by  what  I  have  hewd  of  the 
proceedings  of  this  convention  already, 

"Its  resolutions  of  the  10th  of  December  are  to  me  an  espie^sion  ao 
powerfiil,  BO  authentic,  and  so  conclusive  npon  the  jndgment  of  Maryland, 
that  I  read  them  at  first,  and  read  them  since,  and  read  them  now,  with 
undiminished  delight.  Why,  gentlemen,  I  should  no  more  think  of  argu- 
ing the  question  of  the  importance  of  the  Union  in  this  assembly  than  I 
should  of  going  back  to  ai'gue  the  propriety  of  thG  Declaration  of  Inde 
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pendenoe,  or  to  argue  the  espediency  and  the  glory  of  ha,ying  adopted  tha 
ConBtitntioa  tmder  lyhich  we  live,  or  of  arguing  the  utility  and  honor  and 
renown  of  "Washiugton's  Administration.  Who  doiihte  all  these  things 
here }  I  am  sure  not  one.  I  come  then,  gentlemen,  aa  a  learner,  not  as  a 
teacher ;  I  come  to  partake  of  the  sentimente  that  fill  all  your  hearts ;  I 
come  to  be  edified  aad  instructed  by  those  noble  and  patilotic  exposi- 
tions which  hare  been  made  in,  this  convention,  formed,  as  I  have  said,  of 
distinguished  men  of  aJl  parties,  coming  together  mth  a  unanimous  senti- 
ment of  affirming  their  opinions  in  fiiTor.  of  the  Union,  and  whatsoever 
tends  to  strengthen  that  tTnion,  by  a  unanimity  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
regarded.  Allow  me  to  say,  gentlemen,  that  your  resolutions  of  the  10th 
of  December  will  reach  to  the  extreme  North,  the  extreme  South,  and  the 
extreme  West ;  and  everybody  ■will  say  that,  amid  all  the  vagaries  which 
may  prevail  elsewhere,  this  r^pectable,  eminent,  and  distinguished  State, 
the  central  State  of  Maryland,  is  Union  to  the  backbone,  and  thoroughly. 

"  There  are  coiaiderations,  there  are  recoHections,  ivhich  naturally  in- 
fluence the  mind  of  man.  I  have  passed  around  to-day  among  scenes  that 
were  visited  in  old  times  by  Washington.  I  have  been  in  the  room  where 
he  perfoimed  the  crowning  act  of  his  military  life,  the  resignation  of  his 
commission.  I  remember  that  he  said,  on  that  occasion ;  '  Havmg  per- 
formed the  work  assigned  me,  I  now  ask  the  indulgence  of  my  country  to 
retire  fl-om  public  service.'  Gentlemen,  Washington,  with  all  his  sagacity, 
did  not  comprehend  his  own  destiny.  He  did  not  see  the  long  track  of 
influences  which  was  to  follow  his  Revolutionary  character;  nay,  nor  when, 
many  years  afterward,  he  retired  from  the  civil  administration  of  the  coun- 
try, did  he  then  cease  to  exercise  Em  infliience  on  the  pnblic  concerns  and 
sentiments  of  the  counti^,  and  he  never  will  cease.  He  said:  'Havmg 
performed  tie  work  assigned  me,  1  retire  from  public  service.'  He  has 
never  yet  performed  the  work  assigned  him,  and  he  uevei'  will  until  the 
end  of  time,  hecanse,  gentlemen,  that  great  and  glorions  work  still  remain- 
ing will  ever  uphold  his  precepts,  his  exhortations,  and  his  example — the 
importance  and  the  value  of  this  Union  of  the  States.  In  that  respect  he 
works  now,  and  will  work  ever,  so  long  as  his  memory  shall  not  be  effaced 
fi-om  the  records  of  mankind.  I  think  I  hear  liim  aay  to-day,  in  the  lan- 
guage which  he  expressed  when  he  sent  the  present  Constitution  of  tha 
United  States  to  Congi-ess :  '  Om-  great  concern  has  been  so  to  manage  all 
our  deliberations,  and  come  to  such  a  result,  as  shall  strengthen  that  Union 
which  makes  us  one  people.'  I  hear  liim  say  that  to-day ;  and  I  hear  him 
Bay  to-day,  in  the  words  of  his  PareweU  Address ;  '  Be  cantious  of  all  those 
who,  under  any  pretence  whatever,  admonish  you  that  you  can  be  happy 
under  a  dissolution  of  the  Union.'  Every  exhortation,  evei'y  admonition, 
every  sentiment  that  proceeded  trom  him  rings  in  these  times  constantly 
in  my  eaj-s.  Nay,  I  think  I  hear  him  say  now,  in  the  abode  of  the  blessed, 
that,  if  it  were  permitted  to  him,  he  v?ould  revisit  the  earth,  and  would  be 
reclothed  with  the  bones  and  the  flesh  which  are  mouldering  at  Mount 
Vernon;  and  he  would  appear  to  his  countrymen  at  the  head  of  armies,  or 
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88  he  appeared  to  the  countVy  in  the  course  of  his  most  glorious  adminis- 
tration of  this  GoTemnient,  aucl  conjure  anil  abjirre  them,  by  every  con- 
sideration  that  ought  to  have  weight  with  men:  'Hold  ou  fast  by  thnt 
Conatitutioa,  which  is  the  only  Becxmty  for  the  liberty  which  cost  me  and 
my  afi30ciatea  a  seYen  jeors'  war  of  fire  and  blood.' 

"  Gentlemea,  forgive  me.  "When  I  think,  in  these  times,  that  there  are 
many  that  are  appEirentlj  disposed  to  undervalue  the  masims  aad  the  char- 
acter of  Washington,  I  confess  I  find  myself  borne  away,  often  beyond 
the  power  of  self-restraint ;  I  fear  sometimes  beyond  the  limits  of  pro- 
priety. Onr  country  consists  in  its  liberty,  our  country  nest  consists  in  its 
institivtioiLS  of  constitutional  law ;  and,  blessed  be  God,  our  country, 
America,  consists  next  in  the  great  examplu  of  those  who  have  gone  be- 
fore us,  and  have  left  that  example.  We  ai'e  not  Americans  if  we  resist 
the  exaanples  of  our  predecessors,  any  more  than  if  we  trample  upon  the 
Constitution — the  work  of  theii'  hands.  If  we  have  real  American  hearts 
in  our  bosoms,  every  thing  they  said,  and  every  thing  they  did,  to  honor 
and  ennoble  their  country,  impresses  ns  with  sentiments  of  profound  re- 
spect and  regard. 

"  Gentlemen,  will  joii  allow  me  to  interrupt  the  course  of  the  few  re- 
marks which  I  had  to  make  to  you  to-night,  by  proposing  to  you,  out  of 
the  fulness  of  my  heart,  '  The  Glorious  and  Immortal  Memory  of  George 
Washington.' "    (Tie  toast  waa  dnmk  standing,  and  in  silence.) 

Mr.  Webuter  resumed :  "  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen :  In  the  lapse  of 
years,  and  in  tlie  lising  of  one  generation  after  another,  it  may  very  pos- 
sibly happen,  and  we  are  sure  that  it  does  happen,  and  has  happened,  that 
the  exact  principles  of  the  xmion  of  these  States  are  not  always  properly 
conceived.  It  may  not  be  amiss,  therefore— tliough  I  do  not  propose  to 
eatertain  this  company  by  discourse  upon  commonplaces — it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  recni-  now  to  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  original  principles  upon 
which  these  colonies  were  united,  the  objects  for  which  they  were  united, 
and  the  limitation  upon  these  objects.  Tliese  thirteen  colonies,  all  of  Eng- 
lish origin,  were  settled  on  this  continent  at  diiferent  times,  and  tmder 
different  ckcumstancea.  They  had  differences  of  religious  opinions.  They 
established  differences  of  local  law  and  administration.  They  were,  some 
of  them,  quite  remote  flxim  one  another;  but  they  were  all  subject  to  the 
Ci-own  of  England.  And  when,  in  the  coiu'sp  of  events,  thay  all  thought, 
and  thought  truly,  they  had  just  cause  of  complaint  against  the  tyranny 
of  England,  their  object  was  to  unite  in  a  common  cause  against  a  com- 
mon enemy.  How  unite?  For  what  pm'poses  unite!  For  what  ends 
unite?  Why,  it  never  entered  into  their  conceptions  that  they  were  to 
consolidate  themselves  into  one  GovemmeDt;  that  they  were  to  cease  to 
be  Maryland  and  "Virginia,  Massachusetts  and  Carolina  1  Not  at  all.  But 
they  were  to  unite  for  those  great  pinposes  which  should  enable  them  to 
make  a  stand  against  the  tyi'anny  of  the  Englisli  Qovemment.  They  were 
to  come  to  an  agreement  upon  thingf  necessary  for  that  ]iurpose,  and 
nothing  else.     The  objects  of  common  defciiov,  and   the  general  nelfaie, 
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and  aftenrard  the  objects  connected  with  commei-ce  anil  revenue,  which 
were  important  to  ali,  were  all  they  adopted  as  principles  and  objects  of 
uuioa  and  association,  nothing  beyond  that. 

"  Aa  I  have  said,  they  had  differences  of  religious  opinions.  Maryland, 
your  Maryland,  was  settled  as  a  Catholic  couatry,  always  tolerant,  always 
liberal,  persecuting  nobody.  Tirginia  was  rathei'  inclined  to  the  religions 
notions  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  England.  My  countrymen  at  the 
North  were  Eot  only  Protestants,  but  dissenters,  They  were  of  the  school 
of  Cromwell  and  Sir  Henry  Vane.  But  what  of  that  1  When  all  these 
colonies  came  together  for  the  general  purpose  of  defence  against  a  com- 
mon enemy,  what  did  they  do  ?  Did  they  seek  to  merge  and  confound 
and  conaoKdate  all  these  States  into  one  great  community  f  No  such 
thing.  They  meaat  to  unite  upon  those  objects  which  were  necessary  for 
the  common  defence ;  and  they  meant  to  leave  eveiy  thing  else  in  the  con- 
trol of  the  Statra,  to  do  jnst  as  they  thought  proper.  That  was  a  day  of 
liberality  and  justice.  It  was  a  day  in  which  religious  opinions  produced 
no  effect  upon  the  general  sentiments  of  the  country,  in  regard  to  the  asso- 
ciation of  all  the  States,  for  general  defence.  Why,  sir,  did  anybody  at 
the  North,  did  any  Protestant  descendant  of  Cromwell,  or  any  descendant 
of  Henry  Tane,  whoever  he  was,  feel  any  lesa  coafldenoe  in  the  integrity 
and  Tirtue  and  patiiotiam  of  Charles  Carroll,  because  he  was  a  Catholic  ? 
Not  at  all ;  nor  did  Maryland  hesitate  to  accord  the  meed  of  patriotism 
to  the  Adaraaea,  to  Alexander  Hamilton,  to  Mr.  King,  or  whoever  else  be- 
longed to  the  Nortli,  because  they  were  of  different  sentiments  in  religion. 
Their  association  was  political.  It  was  founded  upon  general  policy  and 
union,  a  sort  of  confederacy,  at  that  time,  to  reaist  the  common  enemy,  and 
do  whatsoever  was  necessary  for  the  common  good  Gentlemen  I  hope, 
for  one,  never  to  see  the  original  idea  departed  from 

"Now  we  come  to  other  propositions.  There  weie  difierences  of  laws. 
The  Southern  States,  without  their  own  fault,  by  a  >i  rse  of  events  for 
ivhich  they  were  not  responsible,  had  slavery  eatal  1  shed  among  them. 
Did  not  all  the  North  know  that  ?  Did  not  they  leal  with  them  upon 
that  basis  ?  Did  not  tJiey  recognize  that  state  of  things !  Entirely,  en- 
tirely. That  was  a  matter  of  local  legislation,  of  State  right  and  State 
administration,  with  whicli  the  North,  at  that  time,  had  not  the  slightest 
inclination  to  interfere  in  any  respect  whatever;  and  they  ought  not  to 
have  had,  because  it  was  one  of  those  things  that  did  not  enter  into  the 
oiiginal  scope  of  that  political  association,  which  the  colonies  meant  to 

"  Gentlemen,  I  cononr  in  the  sentiments  expressed  by  you  all — and  I 
thank  God  they  were  eipi-essed  by  you  all— in  the  resolutions  passed 
here  on  the  lOth  of  December.  Ton  say  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  has  accomplished  all  the  objects,  civil  and  political,  which 
the  most  sanguine  of  ito  framera  and  friends  anticipated ;  and  that  the 
affections  of  the  people  of  Maryland  are  justly  riveted  to  its  pruiciples 
by  the  memory  of  the  characters  of  the  wise  and  good  men  who  framed  it, 
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as  well  as  by  the  blessings  they  lilierally  bestoiv  tlirougliont  the  world. 
That  ia  my  sentiment.     Mj  heart  is  in,  it. 

"  I  live  and  breathe ;  I  walk  ^nd  sleep — I  had  almost  said  I  pray 
to  God  daily — in  the  sentiment  of  that  resolution.  Now  yon  go  on  to 
assert  a  sentiment  equally  just.  Ton  say  that  a  proper  appreciation  of 
these  blessings  would  lead  every  State  in  the  Union  to  adopt  all  such 
measures  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  necessary  to  give  complete  and  full 
effect  to  any  provision  of  the  Constitution,  or  the  laws  pursuant  thereto, 
intended  for  the  protection  of  any  part  of  this  great  common  eoxtntry. 
True;  evei-y  word  true.  And,  allow  me  to  say,  that  any  State  North  or 
South,  which  departs  one  iota  from  the  sentiment  of  that  resolution,  is 
disloyal  to  this  Union. 

"  Further,  so  far  as  any  act  of  that  sort  has  been  committed,  such  a 
State  has  no  portion  of  my  regard.  I  do  not  sympathize  with  it.  I  re- 
buke it  wherever  I  speak,  and  oa  all  occasions  where  it  is  proper  for 
me  to  express  my  sentiments.  If  thei'C  are  States — and  I  am  afraid  there 
are — which  have  sought  by  ingenious  contrivances  of  State  Legblatures  to 
thwart  the  feir  exercise  and  fulBlment  of  the  laws  of  Congress,  passed  to 
carry  into  effect  the  compacts  of  the  Constitution,  that  State,  so  far,  is 
entitled  to  no  regard  from  me. 

"At  the  Worth,  there  have -been  certainly  some  intimations  in  certain 
States  of  such  a  policy.  At  the  South,  another  danger  seems  to  have 
arisen ;  and  it  is  a  subject  of  very  serious  lamentation  to  me.  It  would 
aeem  that  there  is  a  disposition  ia  some  quartei's  to  secede  from  the 
Union  of  these  States.  '  Secede  1 ' — a  word  of  ominous  import.  Secede 
from  what  ?  Secede  fl-om  this  Grovernment  which  has  carried  the  country 
to  such  a  pitch  of  glory  in  sixty  or  seventy  years  1  To  secede  fi-om  all 
the  honor  and  renown  which  it  has  accomplished  3  And  to  secede  where  ? 
"Wherever  there  is  a  terminus  a  quo  there  is  a  terminus  ad  quern.  Where 
are  they  going  1  Whoever  entertains  such  sentiments  I  regard  with  a 
spirit  of  commiseration ;  I  think  it  is  a  malady  of  the  mind.  I  think  that 
their  feelings  have  become  entirely  diseased.  I  think  that  they  know  not 
what  they  do.  And  yet,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  think  it  the  part  of  prudence 
to  criminate,  or  taunt,  or  to  provoke.  Leave  them  to  thek  own  considera- 
tion. Let  them  drink  in  secesaon  many  days,  and  inwardly  digest  it. 
And,  so  far  aa  Ihave  any  voice  in  the  councils  of  the  country,  this  medita- 
tion of  theirs  shall  never  be  disturbed ;  not  a  breath  shall  rulfle  their  seu- 
sibUity  until  it  cmms  to  a  point  where  eomethinff  ie  done  that  amounts  to  an 
actual  conJUat  viith  the  OonstituPiorK 

"  It  ia  painful  when  we  reflect  that  a  State  bo  highly  distinguished — so 
full  of  high  spirits  and  cavaliers,  a  State  which  took  such  an  active  part  in 
the  Revolution,  and  which  took  such  an  active  part  in  the  eai'ly  adminis- 
tration of  the  Government,  which  has  produced  so  many  men  who  have 
honored  the  country  and  honored  themselves  in  the  public  service — it  is 
painflil,  I  say,  and  humiliating  to  consider  that  their  successors,  the  prca- 
ent  g*aieration,  seem,  willing  to  forget  the  whole  glories  of  theu'  country, 
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to  tnke  one  stripe  and  one  star,  aafl  go  out  of  the  Uaion  with  it.  A  re- 
turning sense  of  patriotism  and  prosperity  will  check  them.  I  do  not 
know  what  might  happen  if  there  had,  been  a  more  general  spirit  of  dis- 
union. I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  honest  and  honorable  men,  ingenu- 
ous men,  young  men  who  wish  to  live  for  glory  and  renown  and  charaotec, 
will  ever  leave  that  Union  which  their  fathers  established,  that  Oonstitu- 
tjon  which  has  made  their  State,  like  all  tt\e  other  States,  what  it  is,  when 
they  come  to  sober  moments  of  candid  reflection. 

"I  hope  that,  while  we  maintain,  as  the  State  of  Marylaud  has  main- 
tained, fixed  and  determined  sentiments  in  favor  of  the  Oonstitution,  we 
will  hold  no  parley— and  I  hold  no  parley — with  anybody  who  would  im- 
peach it  in  the  slightest  degree.  While  we  maiutain  the  necessity  of  cstab- 
]lt?hiug  and  sustaining  those  laws  of  adjustment  which  were  passed  by  the 
last  Congress,  to  settle  the  country,  while  we  hold  on  to  them  with  flrm- 
nras  and  decision,  I  hope,  nevertheless,  we  shall  take  a  coiirse  not  to  pro- 
voke, or  taunt,  or  insult  those  who  feel  any  difference  of  senfimentB.  I 
hold  the  importance  of  maintaining  these  measures  to  be  of  the  highest 
character  and  nature,  every  one  of  them,  out  and  out,  and  thi'ough  and 
through.  I  have  no  confidence  in  anybody  who  seeks  to  repeal,  or  any- 
body who  wishes  to  alter  or  modify  these  constitutional  provisions.  There 
they  are.  Many  of  these  great  measm'Cs  are  irrepealable.  The  settlement 
with  Texas  is  as  iiTepealable  aa  the  admission  of  California.  Other  im- 
portant objects  of  legislation,  if  not  in  themselves  in  the  aatnre  of  granla, 
and  therefore  not  so  irrepealable,  are  just  as  important ;  and  we  are  to 
hear  no  parleying  upon  it.  We  are  to  listen  to  no  modification  or  quali- 
fication. They  were  passed  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution ;  and  they  must  be  performed  and  abided  by  in  whatever  event, 
and  at  whatever  cost. 

"  His  Excellency  the  Governor  of  Maryland  was  pleased  to  allude  to 
rae  as  one  who  liad  run  some  risks  among  his  own  people  for  the  good  of 
the  country.  What  would  I  have  been  good  for  if  I  had  not  been  willing 
to  do  it  ?  I  do  not  consider  myself  born  to  a  great  destiny,  but  bom  to 
one  destiny,  and  that  is  to  uphold  with  mind  and  heart  and  hand  the  Con- 
stitution of  this  country.  If  this  prophecy  may  fail,  my  attachment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  land  wil!  never  f^l  so  long  as  I  have  breath. 

"Now,  gentlemen,  allow  me  to  say  that,  in  looking  over,  this  morning, 
the  iumals  of  your  beautiful  city  of  Annapolis,  I  find  what  I  should  expect  to 
find,  that,  when  the  definitive  tceaty  of  peace  was  proclaimed  here,  in  Feb- 
xuai.7, 1783,  it  was  ordained  to  be  a  day  of  general  thanlisgiving.  It  was 
celebrated;  and.  according  to  the  good  fashions  of  Maryland,  there  was  a 
dinner  and  a  hall.  Among  the  toasts  on  that  occasion,  the  first  having 
taken  notice  of  tlie  great  blessing  of  the  restoration  of  peace,  I  find  that 
the  second  was,  'The  United  States;  may  their  confederacy  endure  forever!' 
That  confederacy  has  been  changed  into  a  more  beneficial  form  of  Gtov- 
emment.  It  haa  become  a  Constitution  better  calculated  to  scem'e  the 
rights  of  ua  aU,    But  I  echo  the  sentiment  of  Annapolis,  and  I  say,  in 
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different  words,  though  in  the  same  sense,  '  Tlie  Constitution  of  the  Uniteil 
States,  may  it  endure  forever ! '  " 

In  the  first  week  of  May  Mr.  Webster  made  a  visit  to 
Mai^hfleld,  and,  while  there,  he  met  with  an  accident  by 
which  his  life  was,  for  the  moment,  in  great  peril.  It  gave 
hia  physical  syetera  a  shock  which  may  have  had  some  influ- 
ence in  developing  the  internal  disorders  of  the  following 
summer  and  autumn.  There  are  two  accounts  of  this  acci- 
dent— one  by  himself  and  one  by  his  secretary,  llr.  Lanraan, 
who  was  thrown  from  the  carriage  at  the  same  time,  but  who, 
being  a  young  and  active  man,  escaped  unhurt.  Mr.  Webster's 
narrative  was  dictated  the  next  day  in  a  letter  to  the  President : 

[to   the   PBBSIDENT,] 

"  Maaaiirtini.o,  Sundfly  Morning,  May  9. 136*. 

"  Mr  DEAR  8rB ;  You  will  have  heard  of  my  accident  yesterday  morn- 
ing, in  falling  from  a  carriage.  The  day  was  very  fine,  and  I  set  out  to 
make  a  visit  to  Plymouth,  ten  or  twelve  railes  distant,  with  Mr,  Lanman, 
my  clerk  We  were  m  a  large  buggy,  or,  more  properly,  an  old-fashioned 
phaeton,  of  course  open  in  front,  and  with  two  horses.  About  nine  niilps 
from  home,  the  Idng-bolt  or  transom-bolt,  as  I  believe  they  call  it  (which, 
from  the  fore-part  of  the  carriage,  goes  down  through  the  perch  into  the 
forward  asle-tree,  and  so  connects  the  fore-wheela  with  the  hiud-wheels), 
broke,  and  the  body  of  the  canlage,  of  course,  fell  to  the  ground,  and 
threw  us  both  out,  headlong,  with  some  violence.  Fortunately,  however, 
we  were  ascending  a  hill,  and  going  slowly ;  had  it  been  otherwise,  we 
could  hardly  have  escaped  with  onx  lives.  In  falling,  I  threw  my  hands 
forward  to  protect  my  head  from  the  groand,  and  this  biX)oght  the  whole 
weight  of  the  body  upon  the  hands  and  arms,  tummg  back  the  hoods, 
and  very  much  spraining  the  wrists.  The  shock  of  the  whole  system  was 
very  great.  My  head  hit  the  ^roimd,  though  very  lightly,  and  with  no 
injury  except  a  little  scratching  of  the  forehead  upon  the  gravel.  Nor  was 
thei'e  any  internal  injury.  It  was  thought,  at  first,  that  no  bone  was  in- 
jured in  any  degree,  but  I  think  now  that  one  of  the  bones  of  the  wrist 
on  the  left  hand  was  slightly  fractured,  bnt  not  so  as  to  be  dislocated  or 
put  out  of  place.  It  may  probalily  make  the  wrist  stiff  for  some  time. 
We  got  another  carnage,  and  came  home  as  soon  as  I  felt  well  enough, 
foreseeing  that  my  bruised  limbs  would  be  more  swollen  a^id  painful  to- 
day than  they  then  were.  In  point  of  fact,  the  paiu,  though  very  severe 
last  night,  has  abated  this  morning,  but  the  swelling  has  not  I  cannot 
use  my  hands  at  all,  and  am  quite  afraid  it  will  be  several  days  before  I 
shall  be  able  to  leave  my  room. 

"A  similar  accident  happened  to  mc  luore  than  twenty  years  ago,  and 
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from  that  time  I  have  generally  been  quite  oareftil  to  aTOid  the  like  occur- 
rence by  the  \iBe  of  a  chain,  or  some  other  contrivance,  to  supply  the  place 
of  the  bolt,  temporarily,  in  case  the  bolt  shonld  breafe.  With  the  excep- 
f  n    f  tl    i  used  jeiterlav  there  is  not  a  c     ' 

m  11    1     bl         SI  gl       h  1    1 

n  g      f     eat    1.  y  was  u  t  b 
m  tt  d  t  t     tl         mp  rtan 

th       n    q  f  th    f  11  w 

th    yill  ^       h         1 1    I  p  n   T  b  f 
1      th  gh       d  th  t  th  f  11  h  I  d  p 
dnced  me  to  caiise  telegraphic  me 

"I  ahail,  of  course,  my  dear  s 


"  By  Charles  Lanman," 

Mr,  Lanmaii's  account,  wliieh  was  recently  written  for  tliia 
■/rork,  is  as  follows : 

"  I  was  with  Sir  Websiei  when  he  wis  thiown  from  his  cai'riage  in  the 
spring  of  lh53  We  weie  upon  oiii  wav  to  Pljmouth,  where  he  was  ex- 
pectmg  to  enjoy  some  trout  hshmg  m  a  pieserved  pond,  belonging  to  a 
friend  I  was  dnying  at  the  time  i  span  of  horses,  in  an  old-fashioned 
camige  and  the  mitant  the  transom  bolt  was  broken  he  was  thrown 
headlong  to  the  earth,  and,  when  I  lifted  him  up,  and  saw  the  blood 
streaming  down  his  face,  I  felt  as  it  the  end  of  time  had  arriyed.  At  tJie 
moment  we  fell,  he  was  pointing  out  to  me  the  course  of  the  Mayflower, 
as  she  '  made  her  slow  progress  to  the  shore,'  near  Plymouth  Eock.  I 
helped  him,  aa  soon  aa  possible,  into  a  neighboring  house  ;  kind  Mends 
placed  him  on  a  bed,  and  a  physician  was  soon  in  attendance.  He  was 
quite  faint  for  a  time,  and,  as  he  lay  in  that  state,  the  interest  manifested 
by  those  who  came  to  see  him  was  intense.  Among  those  who  stood  by  was 
a  man,  over  eighty  years  of  age,  who  had  Iqng  been  a  political  friend  of  his. 
This  person  watched  the  wounded  man  with  intense  anxiety;  but  when 
Mr.  Webster,  in  answer  to  some  question  put  to  him  by  the  doctor,  replied 
with  promptness,  the  old  man  suddenly  exclaimed ;  '  Thank  Gofl,  lie  lias 
reason  I '  and,  bursting  into  tean,  wept  like  a  child.  I  subsequently  men- 
tioned this  to  Mr.  Webster,  and  he  said  that  he  had  noticed  it  himself, 
and  was  affected  by  the  reoollecrion.  After  remauiing  near  the  scene  of 
the  accident  (which  was  twelve  miles  from  Marshfleld,  and  three  fi-om 
PlymouthJ  about  four  hours,  he  was  conveyed  home,  and  there  remained 
confined  to  his  bed  for  ten  days.'    At  that  time  he  was  not  known  to  have 

'  Mr.  Weston  (the  e-irpenter)  Siud;  sliut  up  fMjn  the  effect  of  the  aooident, 
"  He  seemed  to  deollue  after  that  fall  I  went  into  his  room  just  after  Anne 
from  the  wagon.     It  was  while  he  was    had  cai'ried  liim  some  gruel.     He  tasted 
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oeeu  injured  internally,  but  both,  arms  were  sorerely  bruised  and  sprained, 
so  tliat  he  could  not  Tviite  hia  name  for  many  weeks.  During  the  few 
days  immediately  Bucceeding  the  accident,  be  was  perfectly  helpless, 
and  suffei'ed  great  pain  ;  yet  he  was  cheerful,  and  told  aa  imusual 
number  of  aaecdotes.  Dmiug  this  period  be  sent  me  to  the  library  for  a 
copy  of  Milton,  autl  bade  me  read  the  first  canto  aloud, '  slowly  and  dis- 
tinctly.' As  I  proceeded,  he  would  occasionally  interrupt  me  for  the  pur- 
pose of  descanting  upon  certain  ideas  which  he  thought  '  toondsrfully 
gvaM.3,  and  leaut^vV  While  yet  his  fu'ma  wei'e  contirLed  in  a  eling, 
though,  in  other  respects,  he  was  C[uite  well,  he  amused  himself  by  walk- 
ing about  the  house,  now  peering  into  a  closet  or  trimlc  filled  with  musty 
papers,  which  had  been  iiidden  fi'om  sight  for  many  years,  and  now  sug- 
gesting all  sorts  of  improTemeat  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the 
household.  And  twenty  times  in  the  day,  when  the  mood  was  upon  him, 
would  he  visit  the  estensive  apartments  where  were  congregated  his  over- 
seer, the  various  assbtaats,  and  his  servants,  and  for  every  one  he  had  a 
playful  compliment,  and  the  kindest  words.  He  had  a  fashion  of  desig- 
nating me  as  the  '  Colonel,'  and,  on  one  occasion,  he  said  he  would  make 
me  a  '  General,'  if  I  would  only  continue,  until  he  waa  well  again,  to  write 
his  letters,  open  the  doors,  and  force  a  way  at  Ma  command.  These  are 
trifling  incidents,  but  tliey  give  us  an  insight  into  the  character  of  the 

[to  the  PKBSIDENT.] 

"  MABauiTELD,  Mai/ 13,  ISSa. 

"Mt  deab  8ie  ;  I  received  yours  of  the  Dth  at  ten  o'clock  last  even- 
ing, and  thank  you  for  your  kind  solicitude  about  my  health.  I  had  a 
great  escape,  and  the  more  I  think  of  it  the  more  I  marvel  that  I  am 
among  the  living.  The  carnage  was  old-fesMoned,  and  very  high  from 
the  ground.  A  fur  TObe  had  been  thrown  over  the  front  board,  or  dasher, 
for  use  in  case  of  rain.  This  encumbered  my  feet,  so  that,  when  the  car- 
riage feO,  I  coidd  not  escape  a  dkect  headlong  plunge  to  the  earth.  My 
arms  saved  me,  but  it  is  a  wonder  that  they  were  not  broken  all  to  pieces. 
It  is  not  true,  as  some  of  the  papers  have  reported,  that  I  lost  my  senses, 
even  for  an  instant ;  but  it  is  ti'iie,  that,  after  I  had  walked  to  the  house, 
a  chill  came  ou,  which  made  my  teeth  chatter,  and  caused  a  shivering  of 
the  whole  body,  which,  I  am  told,  is  not  uncommon  in  such  cases,  and 
then  for  a  moment  my  eyes  swam,  and  I  felt  dizzy.  We  were  three  mil^ 
north  of  Plymouth,  on  a  high  ground,  which  commanded  a  beautiful  view 
of  the  bay,    I  was  pointing  out  to  Mr.  Lanman  where  the  Mayflower  came 

it,  and  in  a  minul«  or  tiro  he  told  Anne  teH  the  room ;  and  he  looked  up  at  ma 

to  afik  Mvs.  Webster  to  come  in.     She  with  his  piercing  black  eye,  Tritn  a  little 

came,  and  said;   'What  do  yon  want,  twinkle  in  it  of  fun,  and  said ;  'Mr.WM- 

dear  f '     He  looked  at  her  very  gi'ave,  ton,  I  always  try  to  be  thackflil  for  all 

and    spoke   very  solemnly — '  My  love,  the  blessings  I  reorfre,  but  it  Beems  to 

I'm  sick,  I'm  very  sick  ;  don't  ever  give  me  that  Indian  meal  and  water  are  very 

me  anothet  drop  of  gniel  as  long  as  I  small  favors.'" — {Tichior  MSS,      For 

live— not  a  single  drop.'     Mrs.  W anaecount of  Mr.Weaton,  seejwtf,) 
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to  anchor,  and  showing  him  the  ialanil,  still  called  Captain's  Island,  whicb 
was  the  possesion  of  Miles  Standish,  and  where  his  descendaEta  now  re- 
side. All  doors  were  opened,  and  every  aid  rendered,  as  all  the  yillagers 
know  me,  at  least  by  sight.  I  was  particularly  struck  by  the  attention 
pMd  me  by  an  jntelligent  person  oi  more  than  eighty  years  of  age.  He 
kept  his  eye  on  a  ine  for  half  an  hour,  hearing  my  conversation  with 
others,  hut  not  saying  a  woid  He  was  a  rery  old  political  friend.  At 
length  I  perceiTed  his  tace  began  to  color.  He  put  his  handkerchief  to 
his  eyes,  and  said  with  emotion    To  if  mind  is  clear,  and  your  life  is  safe,' 

"  Ton  haye  taj  dear  en  receive  I  to-day,  probably,  my  letter  of  Sun- 
day, the  9th.  I  have  got  along  since  better  than  I  expected.  The  head 
turns  out  to  be  quite  uninjured,  except,  as  I  obseryed  in  my  last,  the 
skin  of  the  forehead  was  a  good  deal  broken  by  the  gravel.  All  within  is 
unimpaired,  unless,  I  ought  to  say,  that  so  violent  a  shock  a  good  deal  dis- 
turbed the  bile  of  the  system,  and  gave  a  yellow  tinge  to  the  skin  and  eyes. 
As  to  my  hands  and  arms,  those  on  the  left  side  are  moat  affected,  and,  at 
this  moment,  the  left  arm,  from  the  wrist  almost  to  the  shoulder,  is  thor- 
oughly black  and  blue.  I  believe  the  radius  of  that  arm  is  slightly  frac- 
tured near  the  wrist.  It  is  occasionally  qnite  painful.  I  have  had  it  put 
into  splints,  and  wear  it  in  a  aling,  bathing  it  constantly  in  cold  water,  to 
get  rid  of  the  swelling  as  soon  as  I  can,  Mj  right  arm,  although  very 
much  discolored,  is  not  so  mnch  swollen,  although  occasionally  somewhat 
painful ;  and  the  wrist  very  weak.  It  happened  to-day  that  I  was  left  alone 
in  my  room,  and,  wishing  to  go  out,  I  found  that  I  could  not  turn  the 
lock  or  latch,  nor  could  I  ring  the  bell.  I  walk  very  well,  although  such 
a  shock,  and  the  depletion  to  which  it  was  necessaiy  I  ahould  submit,  have 
rendered  me  i-atlier  weak.  So  mneh,  my  dear  sir,  of  myself  up  to  this  time 
of  writing ;  and  I  will  keep  you  duly  infonned  of  what  may  ensue. 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  day  I  left  Washington,  or  the  evening  before, 
I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hulsemann,  which  I  t«ok  with  me  to  Balti- 
more, and  there  and  thence  transmitted  to  Mr.  Hunter  an  answer  t«  that 
part  of  it  which  signifies  hb  intention  to  depart  from  the  United  States, 
and  his  reference  to  the  Austrian  Consul-Geaeral  (Mr.  Belmont)  iti  his 
public  functions.  I  had  wiitten,  the  morning  6f  the  same  day,  a  private 
note  to  Mr.  llcCurdy,  in  which  I  said  that  Mr.  Hulsemann  was  expected 
to  leave  this  countiy ;  and  that  I  should  write  to  him,  on  my  return  from 
the  North,  respecting  certain  occun'encea  between  Mr.  Hiilsemann  and  the 
Department  of  State.  In  New  York  I  saw  Mr.  Belmont,  who  behaved 
very  mnoli  like  a  gentleman,  and  did  not  appear  to  enter  into  Mr.  Hiilse- 
mann's  feelings  at  all.  .  .  .' 

"  Tom's  always  truly, 

"  Dau'l  Wkbbtbr," 


addressed  bv  Mr      tlia  Intflntlons  of  mj  Government  relBting  to 
-  ■'  ■""  '•■'^'Aai  ooiineoticma  with  tho  GuTeniioeut 

jElted  States. 

__ieaecretorTol 

to  i-Bply  to  the  note  wblch  I  coneldert 


It  Laa  aiT'Wed  lo  fulfil     duty  to  addtesa  to  him,  dated  the 


if  StatB^haa  not  judged  fit 
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[to  the  PBBBIBBNT.] 

'•  BOSTOH,  May  19, 1883. 

"  My  dear  Sir  :  Yesterday  being  a  fair  day,  for  a  wonder,  I  came  up 
from  Marshfield  iu  the  cars,  but  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  suffered  more  from 
the  jamng  of  the  cara  than  I  imtidpated.  My  ahonlders  and  arms  were  fnll 
of  pain;  and,  to  be  sure  of  right  treatment,  I  immediately  sent  for  Dr.War- 
ren  and  Dr.  Jelifries,  who  held  a  consultation.  They  thought  that,  in  my 
anxiety  to  get  well  enough  to  travel  soon,  I  had  made  too  much  application 
of  ice-water,  linimentB,  poultices,  etc. ;  they  recommended  an  abstinence 
tom  everything  of  that  kind,  and  to  be  content  with  the  simple  use  of  the 
Bling,  and  as  much  rest  in  the  limbs  aa  I  could  obtain.  As  I  suggested,  ip 
a  foi-mer  letter,  might  be  the  case,  the  shock  aeema  to  have  summoned  into 
action  all  the  rheumatic  tendencies  of  the  Byatem,  and  appearancea  of 
bruises  and  much  discoloration  are  visible  in  parts  where  there  was  no 
actual  local  hurt  I  can  walk  with  ease  and  atreugth,  but  I  cannot  piit  on 
or  take  off  my  hat,  nor,  without  difficultj',  raise  a  cup  of  tea  to  my  mouth. 
I  can  sign  my  name,  though  not  ivitbout  effort.  My  anxiety  to  get  to 
"Washington  is  extreme,  and  if  there  were  a  good  vessel  going  to  Bal- 


oanypt 


No     O  1    n^      in     0    mj  p       \,s   \x    ii.U 

agieeauo  damoiiit  at  ons      I  coDsUetecl  It 
my  duty  8t  tliot  time    Slat  of  NoTsn  bei— to 

Sactetury 


ary  of  ^ta  e 


Uvo     He  S 
his  61b  ou  j,  u       0  ufo  m  j 

States  Sec  etft  y  of  State  as  a  gen  leman  of  ma 
I  es  earn  It  s  happlneas  to  bB  e  a  led  to        apectsb  lltv  anj  commun  aMon  which 

say  that  t  e  Imperial  Qovammen     anprov  ni  ......         .     . 

I  s  my  eon  ee,  has  reiide  ed  Jnsdoe  "lo      e  pi 

acclaratlonwhlchthePreslrteDUoflsIdBradit  ci. _..,    ... 

proper  to  make  to  me  on  tha  lathof  Jann.  "  I  avail  mysslf  of  this  occasion  to  oflfer 

arj,  with  the  deaian  of  mfllntalnlng  the  good  von,  sir,  llieaBeiitaiioe  otmylilgliconaiae: 

connficllona  extacin^  betwoeo  Aaetiia  and  lion. 

the  Unitefl  States.  "  W,  Huhtkb,  AslSag  Sesretiery.'" 
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timore,  and  a  fair  prospect  of  settled  weather,  I  sliould  be  incliued  to 
embark,  ao  much  do  I  dread  tlie  shaking  of  the  cars.  The  doctors  thiok, 
however,  that  they  can  put  me  in  condition  for  traTelling  in  the  ordinary 
■way  by  Monday,  the  24th,  when  I  propose  to  leave  Boston,  if,  in  the 
mean  time,  things  go  on  proaperoualy, 

"  Ml-,  Hnnter  sends,me  the  dispatcUea ;  and  I  am  glad  to  see  that  things 
go  on  without  much  difBculty.  Our  great  trouble  is  Mexico.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  that  country  seems  to  act  aa  if  it  intended  to  provoke  the 
■United  States  to  take  another  slice  of  its  territory,  and  pay  for  it,  for 
the  benefit  of  persons  coBccmcd  in  the  GoTemmcnt. 

"Yours  truly, 

"  DAH'L    WEnSTEH." 

"  BoBTON,  May  SJ,  185S. 

"  Mt  dear  Bie  :  I  had  the  pleasure  to  receive,  on  Saturday,  your 
letter  of  the  SOth,  and  am  gi-eatly  obliged  to  you  for  your  concern  for 
my  restoration  to  health. 

"My  case  la  rather  singular,  I  think;  and  I  hardly  know  wtat  to 
make  of  it.  The  swelling  has  very  miicli  left  my  hands  and  arms,  and 
it  tnms  out  that  thei'e  is  no  bone  injured  in  either ;  bnt  they  ai'e  exceed- 
ingly weak,  and  not  infrequently  quite  painful.  I  left  the  woi-st  of  them 
out  of  the  sling  for  half  an  hour  on  Saturday,  at  Faneuil  Hall,  and  it  gave 
me  a  troubled  night.  Yesterday  afternoon  I  drove  out  to  see  Colonel 
Perkins,  sis  miles ;  the  motion  of  the  carriage  caused  great  uneasiness, 
which  I  am  not  free  from  this  morning.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  pro- 
pose to  stay  a  day  or  two  longer  here,  and  to  keep  as  still  as  possible,  I 
am  at  a  private  house,  nhe  e  the  good  pec  pie  have  kiadness  enough  to 
give  me  little  diaturb'ince 

"  TieeJ^  0  cUd.  — Smce  wntmg  thus  far  I  have  seen  Dr.  JefFi-iea,'aJid, 
under  his  advice  hive  concUided  on  takmg  the  boat  for  Hew  York  to- 
morrow afternoon  it  the  weather  ah  uld  be  fair,  which  I  very  much 
doubt,  as  an  eastern  atonn  seems  to  be  on  the  wing. 

"I  concur  very  much  with  what  you  say  about  Mr.  Hiilsemann,  but 
shall  have  one  idea  to  suggest  when  we  meet. 

"My  views  concur  entii'ely  with  yours  in  regard  to  Mexico,    I  believe 

is  js  bad  as  the  rest  of  them,  aud  that  all  the  magnates  of  Mexico 

look  to  personal  benefits  and  bribery  in  all  things. 

"  Yet  I  think  the  English  Qovemment  will  have  too  much  sense  to 
lielp  them  ia  disappointing  the  just  expectations  of  the  United  States ; 
nothing  can  exceed  tlie  folly  of  their  conduct. 

*'  Yours  always  truly, 

"  Dak'i,   WRTiTTPili." 

Tbe  allnaio!!  in  the  last  of  these  lettere  to  "  Faneuil 
Hall"  is  to  a  speech  which  he   made  there  on  the ■  ol 
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ITay.  Tfie  people  of  Boston  were  intensely  anxious  to  see 
Mm,  after  the  accident  at  Maralifield— to  see  him  upon  their 
roatnini,  and  ix)  know  that  he  was  yet  what  he  had  always 
been.  It  was  not  quite  pvudent  in  him  to  comply  with  their 
wishes,  for  he  was  not  wholly  recovered,  and  he  had  little 
strength.  His  physicians,  however,  consented,  and  he  met 
with  a  most  enthusiastic  reception  from  a  great  multitude  of 
persons  of  hoth  the  principal  poUtical  ptu-ties  of  the  time.  His 
address  was  read  with  eagerness  throughout  the  country ;  for 
all  men  were  interested  to  know  whether  the  manifestations  of 
his  intellect  were  to  continue  t«  be  what  they  had  been.  Avoid- 
ing political  topics,  he  said  : 

"Mk.  Mayor  and  Qbhtlbmen  of  the  City  Coukou,  of  Koston  :  I 
tender  jou  my  heaitj  thanks,  my  deep-felt  gratitude,  for  this  unexpected 
expreaaion  of  youi  regard  toward  me  as  one  of  your  fellow-citizens ;  and 
I  thank  yoii,  Mr.  Mayor,  nn  old,  and  oonaistent  friend  of  mine,  for  the 
kind  maimer  in  which  you  have  heen  pleased  to  espreas  your  sentimeuta 
toward  Tne  on  this  occasion. 

"And  now,  fellow-citizena  of  Boston,  bj  the  good  providence  of  God,  I 
am  here ;  I  am  glad  to  see  every  face  tliat  illuminea  and  is  illiunined  in 
this  aasembly 

'  Fellow-citizen-i,  this  occasion  is  altogethei  igiecablc  I  left  the  place 
of  my  appiopnate  public  duties,  at  the  appioith  of  the  summer,  to  visit 
my  iome  and  to  see  to  'vna^  personal  affairs  which  demanded  attention, 
I  cime  with  no  purpo'ie  or  expectation  of  addieismg  i  popular  assembly, 
or  of  meetmg  any  mass  of  my  fellow-citizens  I  have  been  arrested  by 
the  vote  of  the  Oity  Council  of  Boston,  mvitmg  me,  nith  a  unanimity 
which  aftects  my  feelmgs  deeply,  to  meet  them  ind  my  felJow-citizens 
of  Boston  here,  not  as  a  public  man,  but  as  a  pruate  man,  not  as  one 
who  occupies  01  eieicises  any  Bhare  of  the  public  authontj  hut  as  one  of 
themselves,  who  has  passed  the  greater  part  ot  his  life  in  the  midst  of  them, 
enjoying  their  association  and  acquaintance,  and  cultivating  their  regard. 

"  Gentlemen,  I  Lave  already  said  that  I  should  come  here  to-day,  to 
discufis  no  political  qnestions;  to  eatei'  npon  the  consideration  of  no  con- 
troverted point  of  policy  ia  our  Government,  or  any  thing  gi-owing  out  of 
the  present  state  of  opinion,  in  the  community,  about  which  men  difi'er. 
In  the  first  place,  fellow-citizens,  I  abstain  from  all  such  discussions,  be- 
cause this  is  not  tt  fit  occasion  for  such  a  discussion.  This  is  a  friendly, 
social,  personal,  neighborly  meeting,  and  not  one  assembled  for  political 
piupiises.  You  will  allow  me  to  say,  gentlemen,  that,  if  it  were  a  fit  occasion 
for  me  to  express  political  opinions,  I  have  no  new  opinions  to  express,  no 
uew  political  character  to  assume.  What  I  think  upon  important  pending 
topics  has  been  so  oiten  spoken  and  written  by  me,  within  the  last  two 
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yeai-s,  with  full  lie  t  inl  honp^t  p  upo'p  thit  nothm"  remiins  to  be  said 
to-day;  and  nMt  "Jso  aie  m^  opmiDis  if  in  the  general  policy  of  the 
country,  f  leign  inil  dome  tii,  I  neeJ  not  now  lepeat  I  aa\  that  I  have 
nothing  to  add  nothing  to  letract  fruia  my  former  op  nione.  I  havo 
neither  erplanation  nor  nuahtication  to  offei  I  propos"  to  you  and  my 
fellow-citiaeus  throughout  the  conntry  no  phtfoim  but  the  platform  of 
my  life  and  chiiocter  I  have  ao  new  pTomiees  to  make  to  my  country- 
men. I  h-ive  no  assurwoe  to  give  but  the  aaauraace  of  my  reputation.  I 
am  known  "What  I  hiye  been  and  whit  I  am  is  known  and  upon  that 
knowledge  I  lely  to-day,  with  my  countrymen,  and  before  my  COimtrymen ; 
and  the  rest  is  theirs.  Neveitheles?,  gentlemen,  although  it  be  not  an. 
occasion  for  the  public  discussion  of  controverted  questions,  it  is  an  occa- 
sion on  which  we  may  feel  what  is  the  position  ne  occupy.  This  is 
Faneuil  Hall — open. 

"  The  omameuts  on  its  walla  ate  the  pictmes  of  the  great  and  im- 
mortal founders  of  our  liberties  No  man  can  stand  here  with  a  proper 
regard  for  the  past,  with  piopei  feelings  for  the  present,  or  with  proper 
Eispivatioiis  for  the  future;  no  man  can  stand  in  Fanetiil  Hall,  aurroonded 
bj  these  images  of  our  anceatora  these  purtiaits  of  Revolutionary  charac- 
ters, without  reflecting  that  they  are  consecrated  by  early  associations 
ennobled  by  early  efforts  for  liberty,  and  will  be  transmitted  to  tlie  lateal 
posterity  by  durable  rejjords. 

"  Gentlemen,  here  we  are  in  what  we  justly  caO  the  '  Cradle  of  Ameri- 
can Liberty.'  Here  we  are  on  the  spot  which  gave  birth  to  the  events, 
military  and  civil,  mth  which  the  revolution  of  the  country  commenced. 
And  in  all  time  past,  and  in  the  present  time,  and  until  the  love  of  liberty 
ia  extinguished  in  future  generations,  this  place  will  be  held  in  the 
affectionate  remembrance. 

"  Fellow-citizens,  I  hope  it  may  not  be  iiTelevant  for  me  to  say  tliat,  as 
the  Jews,  in  the  days  of  their  captivity  in  Babylon,  were  wont  to  offer 
prayera  to  God  daily,  with  their  faces  turned  always  toward  Jerusalem,  so 
the  patriotic  and  ingenuous  youth  of  tliis  and  succeeding  generations,  who 
wish  to  learn  and  know  the  true  origin  of  the  independence  of  the  conntry, 
and  its  early  achievements  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  who  wish  to  imbibe  into 
their  own  hearts  the  fulness  of  that  spirit,  will  keep  their  attention  turned 
constantly  to  this  spot,  whence"  issued  the  light  which  in  1775  Illumined 
the  continent.  But,  gentlemen  and  fellow-citizens,  not  to  pursue  even 
these  general  remarks  too  far,  I  turn  to  other  topics  more  suitable  to  the 
occasion.  The  path  of  politics  is  a  thorny  path.  It  ia  agreeable  some- 
times to  turn  aside  from  it,  and  walk  over  the  velvet  verdure  of  a  gentle 
vale,  flushed  with  all  the  flowers  and  em-iched  with  the  fruits  of  personal 
fiiendship,  and  social  regard.  It  is  for  one  of  these  walks  that  we  have 
assembled  herf!  to-day,  leaving  the  rough  road  of  disputations  and  pol- 
itics, and  -walking  over  no  frozen  and  no  burning  marl,  but  among  glades 
of  lofty  recoilections  of  the  past,  and  grateful  enjoyment  of  the  present. 

"  Gentlemen,  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes,  and  the  intelligent  part  of  man 
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kind  does  aot  shut  ife  eyea,  to  the  extraordiaarj  degree  of  prosperity  to 
which  this  country  has  risen,  uuder  the  present  popular  form  of  govern- 
ment—and  that  is  the  secret  of  it  all.  There  may  he  some  things  which 
we  aiiglit  wisli  were  better,  many  which  might  be  worse.  But,  on  the 
whole,  where  does  the  sun,  feoni  its  rising  to  its  setting,  throw  its  beams 
tipon  a  people  more  prosperous,  more  happy,  more  growing  iu  reputation 
and  recov/n,  than  the  States  of  United  America? 

"  Kow,  g    tl  m  n  wh         d    th      bl    smg  fl  w      'V^  h  m      11 

the  prosper  tywnjjIHw        ttht        tl       lil  t       ttm 

the  frozen  z  n   to  C  i    H        th  p    pi    1 1   tl   t    f  th    Ij    ted 

States— no  pplwhh      nh'nag    wth  hk   th      —      g         m  nt 
or  people  th  t      n    t  nd  up  bef       th    w    Id,  i  k    th   G      mm    t  and 
people  of  th   Un  t  1  States  and  p  raent  th  ma  1       b  Idly      If     les  ly 
to  the   resp    t    y    and       n  t    th   ad  mi  t         f    II      t       t    H  w 
tliis  JInmjpmn       ntlmnUo       g      tdlf  p      i   nt 

to  be  referre  1  to  Ij     1  ■untan  ewtlthpn     ^I       f     gltd 

constitutional,  p  p  la  lib    tj,    nd  ail      d  1 1         f  h       p        pies 

in  the  establishment  of  the  republiem  f  f  g  t      Th    T    y 

writers  of  England,  whose  aim,  as  you  wllkwg      Im      h  roly 

been  to  show  that  the  people  are  best  g  d  wh      th     h       !  ttl 

no  share  in  the  goTemmect,  maintain  that  those  above  can  govern  those 
below,  better  tiian  those  below  Ciin  govern  themselyes.  That  is  not  our 
theory.  We  hold  that  there  ia  notliing  above,  and  nothing  below — that 
all  stand  on  an  equality;  each  enjoys  his  part  of  the  public  prosperity, 
and  suffers  his  portion  of  th'e  public  adversity ;  each  at  the  same  time 
bearing  his  part,  and  exercising  his  appropriate  right  in  the  political  con- 
cerns of  his  country.    Dr.  Johnson,  one  of  the  wiitei-g  of  this  school,  says : 


"  Now,  the  truth  is,  that  Iringa  or  laws  can  cause  or  cure  most  evils  bo- 
longing  to  social  or  individual  life ;  they  can  establish  despotism ;  they 
can  restrain  political  opinion ;  they  can  prevent  men  from  expressing  their 
free  thoughts ;  kings  and  laws  can  impose  intolerably  burdensome  taxes; 
they  can  exclude  the  masses  from  all  participation  in  the  government; 
they  can  bring  about  a  state  of  things  undei-  which  the  public  good  and 
public  liberties  will  be  destroyed,  and  trodden  down  by  military  power ; 
they  can  obsti'uct  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  education,  they  can 
render  men  servile ;  and  tliey  can  darken,  blind,  and  almoat  evtmguish 
the  inteCectual  element  of  humanity.  Is  not  this  much !  Are  not  these 
great  evils !  Who  does  not  see  that  the  political  institutions  ot  this 
country,  according  as  they  are  good  or  evil,  are  the  very  elements  of  his 
happiness  or  misery  ?  It  is  true,  it  is  very  true,  that  a  man  s  condition 
may  depend  in  many  respects  on  peisonal  circumstances ,  on  his  health, 
on  his  means  for  the  education  of  his  children ;  but  his  fortune,  good  or 
evil,  is  influenced  deeply,  mainly,  and  essentially,  by  the  laws  of  his  coun- 
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try.  And  that,  I  take  it,  is  the  great  solution  of  tlie  question,  now  no 
longer  a  matter  of  doubt,  bn't  heretofore  a  question  subsbting  all  over 
Europe— the  true  nature  of  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  But  I  say  to  yon,  and  to  onr  whole  country,  and  to  all 
the  crowned  heads  and  aristocratic  powers  and  feudal  systems  tliat  exist, 
that  it  b  to  self-government,  the  great  principle  of  popular  representation 
and  fldmtaisti'atioD,  the  system  that  lots  in  nil  to  paiticipate  m  the  coun- 
sels that  are  to  assigu  the  good  or  evil  of  all,  that  we  owe  what  we  are  and 
what  we  hope  to  be. 

"Why,  gentlemen,  who  does  not  see  this?  Who  supposes  that  any 
thing  but  the  indepelideiioe  of  thb  country  would  have  made  us  what  we 
are !  Suppose  that  mothei'  England  had  treated  us  with  the  ntmost  in- 
dulgence ;  tiiat  the  counsels  most  favorable  to  the  colonies  had  prevailed ; 
that  we  had  been  made  a  spoUcd  child ;  I  say  to  you,  as  1  hare  said  before, 
and  shall  continue  to  say  till  the  time  of  my  death,  that  it  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  any  colonial  system  of  government  to  raise  a  coiinti'y  and  raise  a 
nation  to  the  highest  pitch  of  prosperity.  It  is  independence ;  self-govern- 
ment; the  liberty  of  the  people  to  make  laws  for  themselves;  that  has 
elevated  us  from  the  subdued  feeling  of  colonial  subjection,  and  placed  ua 
■where  we  are.     It  is  independence  : 


"  Gentlemen,  I  have  said  that  our  blessings  grow  essentially  ftom  onr 
form  of  government,  from  the  satisfaction  of  the  people  with  tliat  fovm, 
and  their  desire  to  help  on  the  genera!  progi'essof  the  cormti-y.  There  is 
no  true  American  who  does  not  rejoice  in  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
country ;  who  does  not  delight,  day  and  night,  in  reflecting  that  our  prog- 
ress is  onward,  that  the  people  are  more  tappy,  and  more  and  more  en- 
lightened, Buccesaful,  and  renowned  every  day.  This  is  a  sora'ce  of  particu- 
lar happiness  to  every  honest  American  heart.  "Whatever  his  individual 
condition  may  be ;  however  fortunate  or  unfortunate ;  in  whatever  circum- 
stances of  elevation  or  depression  he  may  find  himself,  he  still  partakes  of 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  country.  He  has,  in  short,  a  dwidend  (if  I 
may  use  a  commercial  expression),  he  has  a  dimdmd,  payable  not  quarteriy, 
but  daily,  out  of  the  ftmd  of  general  happiness  and  prosperity  which  the 
country  enjoys. 

"And  now  let  me  aai,  on  what  portions  of  the  globe,  in  how  many 
regions  that  men  call  civilized,  does  the  same  thing  esist  ?  There  are,  un- 
doubtedly, some  other  nations  in  which  the  people  feel  tho  same  individ- 
ual interest  in  the  proceedhiga  of  the  government ;  but  they  are  few. 
But  take  nations  as  a  whole,  lookovertheContinent  of  Em-ope,  and,  among 
the  many  millionswho  constitute  the  subjects  of  its  arbitrary  governments, 
how  many  feci  that  their  own  individual  happiness  and  respectability  are 
oi)jects  of  the  care  and  kindness  of  the  authority  which  is  over  them  f 
Does  not  the  mass  content  itself  with  the  hope  that  the  government  may 
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cease  to  be  so  oppressiye  on  tieir  industry,  so  iDurcTensome  with  taxation, 
and  60  full  of  restraint  on  theii-  personal  liberty  ?  How  many  arbitrary 
sovereigns  care  mainly  about  the  indiTidual  pTOsperity  of  their  subjects, 
and  instead  of  conddering  the  means  by  which  their  government  may 
become  an.  important  rival  to  another,  and  be  -able  to  maintain  a  contest 
by  standing  armies  and  heavy  taxation,  concern  themselves  for  the  inter- 
ests of  those  that  are  governed,  who  pay  for  the  gorgeous  appendages  of 
military  power,  and  the  means  and  appliances  of  despotism ! 

"  The  truth  is,  that  the  general  theory  of  politics  which  haa  sprung  out 
of  the  feudal  system  has  mainly  been  to  strengthen  governments  as  against 
one  another;  to  maie  one  throne  a  match  for  other  thrones;  and  to  this 
end  to  maintain  armies  and  navies  by  severe  and  oppre^ive  taxation  on 
the  people.  The  tlieory  of  the  feudal  system  is  that  of  leader  and  depend- 
ant; and  the  better  instruction  or  greater  elevation  of  the  masses  in  their 
chai'actei'  aa  men  never  entered  into  its  notions. 

"  Compare  our  condition  with  theirs.  Why,  there  are  more  men  In  the 
United  States,  I  had  almost  said — attached  to  their  Government,  loving 
their  Government,  feeling  keenly  every  thing  that  tends  to  the  disparage- 
ment of  their  Government,  alive  to  every  thing  that  conduces  to  the  inter- 
eat  of  their  Government,  and  rejoicing  that  they  live  under  this  Govern- 
ment— than  yoa  can  find  od  ten  thouaand  millions  of  acres,  among  nations 
called  civilized  in  the  Old  World,  but  living  nnder  ai'bitrary  sway. 

"  Now,  gentlemen,  we  are  all  .Bpstonians.  We  live  here  on  this  little 
peninsula,  little  in  territory,  not  little  in  intelligence;  circumscribed  in 
acres,  not  circumscribed  by  any  known  honndary  in  the  respect  of  the  civil- 
ized world.  But  we,  Bostonians,  live  here  and  partake  of  the  general 
prosperity  of  our  country.  We  ai'e  not  exolnsive.  We  desire  that  every 
enjoyment  that  we  possess  should  be  pai-ticipated  in  by  others;  and  we 
enjoy  the  reputation  of  our  whole  country,  its  renown  and  its  honor. 

"  We  may  consider  onrselvea  commercially  as  a  nation  constantly  in- 
creasing, as  a  sovereign  conmiiinity  growing  daily  more  powerM.  We  see 
that  the  national  spirit  and  enterprise  is  gathering  strength  with  its 
growth ;  and  fnrther  than  that,  we  are  sure  that,  in  those  mental  and  intel- 
lectual efforts  which  mark  the  age,  we  have  made  respectable  progress. 

"  Thirty  years  ago  it  was  asked,  '  Wlio  reads  an  American  book  1 '  It 
jnay  now  be  asked,  '  What  intelligent  man  in  all  Europe  does  not  read 
American  books ! '  Samuel  Engei's  reads  them.  Heniy  Hallam  reads 
them.  Macanlay  reads  them.  McCullocli  reads  them.  Lord  Mahon  reads 
them,  and  sometimes  finds  jiimself  answered  when  he  comments  on  them. 
And  there  is  not  an  intelligent  man  in  England  who  does  not  read  Ameri- 
can authors,  and  especially  our  legal  and  historical  works.  And  in  Franco, 
Thiers  and  Guizot  read  ihem,  and,  thronghont  the  vast  population  of 
Prance,  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  greater  devorion  paid  to  tho 
stndy  of  onr  popular  iasUtutions,  to  the  principles  which  have  raised  us 
to  the  point  at  which  we  now  stand,  than  there  is  paid  to  the  monarchical 
institutions  and  principles  of  government  of  every  other  part  of  Europe, 
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America  ia  no  longer  imdistinguished  for  lettera  or  for  literature.  I  will 
not  mention  the  authors  of  our  own  day,  now^  living,  who  have  so  much 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  world  by  tlieir  iiterarj  productions,  espe- 
cially in  the  department  of  historical  conipoa.tion, 

"Bather  a  curious  incident  happened  lately,  in  which  my  name  was 
enrolled  with  those  of  men  of  letters ;  for  there  ia  of  course  no  end  to 
blunders.  There  appeared  an  article  in  the  Royal  Gasette  of  Madrid,  in- 
tended to  be  ciyO  to  the  American  Secretary  of  State,  in  whicl  be  was 
declared  to  be  the  author  of  that  great  and  illuBtrions  production,  known 
end  honored  in  moat  countries  as  '  "Webster's  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language.'  Ye  shades-  of  Noah  Webster  I  How  will  you  not  be  ofTended 
at  this  intrusion  on  your  rights  and  your  repose  !  '  He  make  my  Diction- 
ary I 'he  mil  esclftim;  'he  never  could  have  made  my  Spelling-book ! ' 
And  this  would  be  true.  I  must  beg  leave,  therefore,  to  disclaim  t!ie  com- 
pliment of  the  Sopal  Omirt  Qanette  of  Madrid,  and  decline  to  fee  classed 
■with  men  of  letters.  In  the  literary  sense  of  that  phrase,  I  certainly  am  no 
man  of  letters ;  fllthough,  wiiea  official  duties  require  it,  it  is  tnie  that  I 
have  sometimes  written  a  letter. 

"  "Well,  gentlemen,  this  is  a  friendly  meeting.  We  assemble  socially,  in 
a  friencllj  spirit,  to  interchange  personal  regards,  and  to  congratulate  one 
nnotber  upon  the  prospeiity  and  fair  prospects  of  the  country.  Let  us 
enjoy,  both  with  cheerfulness  and  gratitude,  the  blessings  which  Provi- 
dence has  poured  out  around  us. 

HeDce,  loaded  MeUnchol;  1 
Bat  come,  tboa  goddess  fair  and  free, 
Tn  Iieftven  yclepad  Enphrosjne, 
And  in  Uiy  right  liniid  lead  with  Ihee 
The  mountain  nymphi  aweet  liberty  ; 
We'll  live  with  her  and  live  with  thee, 

"  Gentlemen,  the  growth  of  this  city  is  remarltable,  and  in  any  other 
country  would  be  most  remarkable.  I  came  here  to  take  my  residence 
among  you  in  the  year  1816,  The  population  of  Boston  was  then  forty 
thousand.  It  is  now  one  himdred  and  forty  thousand.  And  its  increase 
in  wealth,  in  commerce,  the  arts  and  manufactures,  has  kept  pace  ivith  tbe 
increase  of  the  population, 

"  And  now  what  is  Boston !  Wbat  is  the  character  of  Boston !  What 
are  the  essential  elements  of  her  prosperity  9  Why,  she  is  nearly  unrivalled 
on  the  face  of  tlie  earth,  for  her  important  efforts  in  behalf  of  and  exten- 
sive benefits  for  her  own  citizens,  and  for  the  improvement  of  mankind. 
What  will  you  say,  which  perhaps  you  all  know,  when  you  sxe  mformed 
that  the  amount  of  public  taxes  in  this  city,  for  the  purpose  of-  education 
alone,  amounts  to  one  quarter  of  the  whole  tax  laid  by  the  public  author- 
ities 1  Where  do  you  find  that  elsewhere  1.  Where  do  you  find  auother 
Boston  in  this  respect !  Where  do  you  find  one-quarter  of  the  whole  tax, 
paid  by  individuals,  flowing  from  the  public,  devoted  to  education,  in  ad 
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(iition  to  the  va-y  gi-eat  amounts  paad  to  the  teachers  of  private  sch-oola  ? 
Howhere  else  that  I  know  of. 

The  city  of  Boston  pays  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  a 
year  for  the  support  of  religious  instruction  and  public  woraliip.  Where 
do  you  find  that  elsewhere?  Tell  me  the  place,  the  city,  tlie  spot,  the 
country,  the  world  over,  where  so  gi'eat  an  amount  in  proportion  to  the 
population  ia  paid  for  religions  instruction.  That  is  Boston.  Thia  prin- 
ciple which  we  inheiited  fi'om  our  anceatora,  we  cultivate.  We  seek  to 
educate  the  people.  We  seek  to  improve  men's  moral  and  religious  con- 
dition. In  short,  we  seek  to  work  upon  mind  as  well  as  on  matter.  And, 
in  working  on  mind,  it  enlarges  the  human  intellect  and  tlie  human  heart. 
We  know,  when  we  work  upon  materials  immortal  and  imperishable,  that 
they  will  bear  the  impress  which  we  place  upon  tliem  tlirough  endless  tiges 
to  come.  If  we  work  upon  marble,  it  will  peiisli ;  if  we  work  upon  bra^, 
time  will  efface  it.  If  we  rear  templea,  they  wOl  cmmble  to  the  dust. 
But  if  we  work  on  men's  immortal  minds,  if  we  imbne  them  with  high 
priuciplea,  witli  the  juat  fear  of  God,  and  love  of  their  fellow-men,  we  en- 
graira  on  those  tablets  something  which  no  time  can  efface,  and  which  ivill 
brighten  and  brighten  to  all  eternity. 

"  And,  my  friends,  that  charity  which  seeketh  not  her  own,  that  charity 
which  endureth  all  things,  beareth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things,  is  not 
more  conspicuously  exhibited  in  any  part  of  the  globe  than  among  our 
own  people.  The  personal  attendance  on  the  poor,  the  bounties  of  all 
those  who  have  the  means  to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  necessitous, 
and  administer  to  their  welfare,  are  just  themes  of  praise.  And  above  all 
that,  let  me  say,  and  let  it  be  known  to  tliose  who  wish  to  know  what 
Boston  has  been,  what  Boston  is,  what  Boston  will  be,  what  Boston  has 
done,  and  will  do,  let  me  say  to  those  that  Boston  has  given  within  the 
laat  twenty-five  years  between  five  and  six  millions  of  dollars  for  educa- 
tional, reli^ous,  and  charitable  purposes  tkroughovt  the  United  States,  and 
ihrauffluntt  the  world. 

"  Gentlemen,  my  heart  warms,  my  blood  quickens  in  my  veins,  when  1 
reflect  upon  the  munificent  gifta,  grants,  and  provisions  made  for  the  pur- 
poses of  education,  for  the  morals,  enlightenment,  and  religious  instruction 
of  the  citizens,  and  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  by  the  afiltience  of  Braton.  And 
I  never  think  of  all  this  without  having  my  attention  turned  to  a  venerable 
citizen  now  in  my  eye,  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Perkins  [Colonel  Perkins  occupied 
a  seat  upon  the  floor.  Three  cheers  were  given  for  him].  Will  he,  at  my 
request,  rise  and  show  his  benevolent  countenance  to  the  people  !  God 
bless  him !  He  is  an  honor  to  his  city,  an  honor  to  his  State,  and  an 
honor  to  his  country.  His  memory  will  be  perfumed  by  his  benevolent 
actions,  and  go  down  aa  sweet  odor  to  our  children's  children,  Gentle- 
men, the  happiness  of  mankind  is  not  always  in  theii'  control ;  but  some- 
thing accidental,  or,  rather,  to  speak  more  properly,  providential,  in  the 
course  of  things  governs  it.  We  live  in  an  age  so  infinitely  beyond  the 
ages  that  preceded  us,  that  we  can  consider  ourselves  now,  in  this  our  day 
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find  genemtioQ,  aa  emerging  fixim  tie  dflpk  ages,  and  just  getting  into  the 
light.  We  hegin  to  see  where  we  are.  We  begin  to  see  a  new  world.  A. 
new  rush  of  ideaa  comes  over  ns. 

"  Gentlemen,  when  the  great  Humboldt  stood  on  the  moimtaina  of  the 
equatorial  regions,  amid  their  gorgeous  forests  antl  foliage,  their  unaur 
passed  llowei'8,  their  genial  ivarmth,  and,  undei'  the  biilliaut  constella- 
tions of  the  South,  his  heart  burst  out  in  an  effusion  of  sympathy  towai'd 
the  inhabitants  of  the  other  parts  of  tlie  earth.  '  How  unhappy,'  siud  he, 
'  are  thoae  members  of  the  human  race,  who  are  doomed  to  live  in  those 
melanoholy  regions  which  we  call  the  temperate  zones ! '  And  so  this  gen- 
eration, gentlemen,  upraised  from  the  teijiperate  zones  of  former  times,  and 
culminating  at  the  recently-attained  and  lofty  tops  of  present  knowledge 
and  science,  looks  back  with  some  indifference  upon  the  history  of  past 
timra.  We  thuik  them  torpid,  uninformed,  and  unenterpiisiug ;  and  well 
may  we  think  them  so,  comparatively,  in  the  eCiilgence  of  the  splendid 
light  of  science,  skill,  inreiition,  enterprise,  and  knowledge,  which  has 
burst  npon  our  times. 

"  Gentlemen,  Mr.  Locke  says  that  time  i&  measui-ed  by  the  passage  of 
ideas  through  men's  minds.  If  that  be  so,  we  live  a  great  while  in  a  few 
reTolutions  of  the  earth  around  the  sun.  If  new  ideas.,  new  thoughts,  new 
contemplationa,  new  hopes,  constitute  life,  why,  then,  we  have  lived  mnch, 
whether  we  have  liyed  many  or  few  years,  according  as  they  are  usually 
estimated.  The  age  is  remarkable.  New  thoughts  press,  and  new  inven- 
tions crowd  upon  us.  We  used  to  say,  p  1  Uy  th  t  tl  m  w  I 
as  quick  aa  thought;  but  that  isali        mmdfj  w 

days.      A  great  many  things  are  don     m     h  q      ker    h  m 

thoughts.    Thought  cannot  keep  up  with   1    ti     tj      Wl  1  t  Ik 

ing,  the  thoughts  cannot  travel  as  fest  aa  1    tn   ty     n  th  n  to  th 

■world.    While  I  am  now  speaking,  the  w    d  wh   h  las    I  ft  my  1  p    1 
already  been  seized  by  lightning,  and,  b  f       I  t         f  w       t 

more,  will  be  read  not  only  in  New  Y  L  dTW  hm^t  b  t  !  n 
Savannah,  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  alStL  dy         Iwll 

all  be  read  with  some  interest,  not  beca       tl   y  ir   mm    b     b  tl   3 

proceed  from  raneui!  HaU,  from  wMch  place  all  know  that,  in  important 
penods  of  the  past,  no  voice  was  heard  but  that  of  detei-mined,  reaolut*, 
national  patriotism, 

"  So,  gentlemen,  we  live  much,  though  our  years  may  be  few.  For  my 
part,  I  hardly  envy  the  pati'iarchs  for  the  many  years  of  their  lives.  They 
neither  saw  as  much  nor  enjoyed  as  much  ss  we  see  and  enjoy.  In.  truth, 
I  do  not  think  very  highly  of  the  felicity  of  Methusaleh's  longevity. 

"  Fellow-citizens,  let  ua  be  grateful  for  all  onr  hleaaings ;  and  perform 
our  duties  cheerfully  and  readily,  as  men,  as  patiiots,  and  as  Christians. 

"  We  all  feel  that  we  have  a  country,  not  Boston  alone,  nor  Massachu- 
setts alone,  but  composed  and  bound  up  by  that  vast  Union  of  independent 
States  which  are  imited  under  a  common  Oonstitution.  The  inhabitanta 
of  these  States  are  all  fellow-citizens ;  and  he  is  narrow  in  his  prejudices 
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3Bd  his  politics  wbo  would  rcjeot  any  of  those  citizons  from  the  great 
American  trotherliood. 

•'  We  see  here  to-day  delegate  membera  from  one  of  the  greatest  Chris- 
tian denomijiations  in  the  TJniteii  Btatfes,  coming  from  the  North,  prob- 
ably, certainly  from  the  South  and  West.  And  who  is  not  glad  to  see 
them  ?  They  come  as  friends ;  and  who  would  wish  to  see  them  in  any 
other  capacity  ?  And,  as  for  myself,  gsntlemen,  I  aay  to  them,  I  bid  you 
welcome.  [The  members  of  the  Methodist  Conference  now  rose  in  a  body.] 
I  bid  you  welcome  to  Fameuil  Hall,  the  birthplace  of  American  liberty. 
Welcome  to  Boston,  the  seat  of  commerce,  enterprlae,  and  literature.  Wel- 
come to  Massachusetts,  the  home  of  public  education.  We  welcome  jou 
for  yoni'  many  Christian  yiitues,  and  for  the  good  you  have  accomplislied 
in  this  country  and  abroad.  In  the  course  of  my  life,  I  have  not  baea  an 
uninterested  reader  of  yom'  history,  I  linow  something  of  Charles  Wes- 
ley. Dying  at  a  great  age,  shortly  after  our  iudepondeiice  was  secured, 
these  were  his  last  words ;  '  The  workmen  die,  but  the  work  goes  on.' 
The  workmen  who  framed  the  institutions  and  the  Constitution  of  our 
country  have  passed  away,  but  their  work  Uvea  after  them.  Those  same 
institutions  and  that  same  Constitution  have  been  upheld  by  us,  and  I 
trust  will  be  sustained  by  our  children  forever.  Although  the  workmen 
may  die,  yet  may  the  work  go  oe. 

"  I  have  read,  many  years  since,  the  biography  of  John  Wesley,  an  ex- 
traordinary person,  the  great  founder  and  apostle  of  the  society,  who  died, 
I  think,  in  1791,  at  tlie  advanced  ^e  of  eighty-three  yeara.  His  last  words 
were:  'The  best  of  all  is  that  God  is  with  us.'  These  sentiments  have  been 
wonderfully  illustrated  in  the  subsequent  history  of  Methodism,  of  which 
Southey  said  so  strongly,  that  it  was  '  rbligiob  ik  bakkest.' 

"Kow,  gentlemen,  we  must  not  prolong  this  occasion  further.  My 
friend  Mr.  Hillard '  has  lately  quoted  an  extract  from  some  stanzas, 
written  long  ago,  and  which  I  remember  from  my  youth,  although  I  had 
not  remembered  their  authorship.  These  may  properly  be  referred  to  on 
the  present  occasion.     One  line  is ; 

'  Yb  aolid  men  oC  Boston,  makB  no  long  otationa.' 

This  I  take  to  myself,  and  am  bound  to  obey  the  injunction.  The  con- 
comitant line  falls  in  remarkably  with  the  prevailing  spirit  of  these 
times  and  this  place ; 

'Ye  aoMmenofBosloo,  drink  no  strong  polatioiis.' 

Let  US  all  give  just  heed  to  these  admonitions. 

"  But  now,  gentlemen,  we  cannot  scan  the  future.  To  some  degree 
the  past  may  interpret  it ;  but,  in  its  whole  length  it  lies  fer  beyond  our 
vision.  We  must  commit  ourselves  and  our  country  to  the  hand  of 
Providence.  We  may  indulge  hopes,  high  and  exalted  hopes,  humbly  and 
meekly  before  &od,  that  the  prospeiity  and  happiness  which  we  of  this 
'  Hon.  Gcorgo  S.  Hillard. 
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genernfion  enjoy  wil!  descond  to  our  latest  posterity,  with  ten  thousand 
tim^  thebniiianey  of  yonder  setting  sun!  " 

Mr.  Webster  was  again  in  Washington  on  tlie  1st  of  June. 
The  Whig  National  Convention,  for  the  nomination  of  a  can- 
didate for  the  presidency,  was  soon  to  assemble  in  Baltimore. 
On  the  day  of  Its  meeting,  be  wrote  to  one  of  his  friends  ir 
Mafisachu  setts : 


"  WiBBlNGTOB,  Juns  18,  1852. 

"  My  beae  Sir  :  I  cannot  tell  yuii  how  much  your  letter  has  gratified 
me.  What  I  have  desired  ttiroagh  life,  ne.tt  to  consciouaneM  of  rectitude, 
and  the  blessing  of  God,  is  the  approbation  of  such  men  9a  yourself. 
There  was  never  a  momeDt  in  my  life  when  I  would  have  forfeited  that 
approbation  from  any  temptation  of  popular  honors  or  public  office, 

"What  may  take  place  to-day,  in  Baltimore,  I  know  not ;  but  of  one 
thing,  my  dear  sir,  jou  may  be  assured,  that'is,  that  I  shall  meet  the  re- 
sult, whatever  it  may  be,  with  a  composed  mind. 

"  With  the  highest  regard,  I  am,  dear  air, 

"  Your  fi'iend  and  obedient  servant, 
"  Dah'l 


The  Whig  Convention  assembled  at  Baltimore,  on  tlie  16tb 
of  June,  and  was  in  session  six  days.  The  nomination  of  i£r, 
Webster  might  have  been  effected  at  once,  if  a  large  number 
of  the  delegates  bad  not  come  to  the  convention  with  the  pur- 
pose of  malting  President  Fillmore  the  candidate ;  for,  of  those 
who  considered  that  the  policy  embodied  in  the  "  CompromiBe 
Measures  "  ought  to  be  adhered  to,  and  that  the  candidate  of  the 
Whig  party  ought  to  be  a  real  representative  of  that  policy, 
there  were  at  all  times  more  than  enough  to  have  made  Mr. 
Webster  the  nominee.  But,  through  fifty-two  suecessive  bal- 
Jotings,  this  great  majority  of  the  convention  continued  to 
divide  their  votes  between  J£r,  Fillmore  and  Mr.  Webster,  and 
thus  to  render  it  probable  that,  in  the  end,  the  successful  candi- 
date would  be  Gteneral  Scott,  whom  none  of  them  profe^ed  to 
desire.  It  is  of  no  importance  now  to  consider  the  question, 
whether  the  delegates,  who  were  in  favor  of  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Fillmore,  or  those  who  d^ired  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Webster,  ought  to  have  given  way  to  each  other,  although,  ii 
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History  were  to  be  required  to  decide  such  a  question,  upon  the 
personal  claims  of  the  two  statesmen,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
reapeeting  her  verdict.  But,  in  such  assemblies,  men  rarely 
stop  to  consider  what  record  they  are  making  for  others  or  for 
themselves.  They  press  on  with  precouceived  ideas  of  public 
policy  and  duty,  but  with  little  comprehension  of  what  is 
most  fit,  until  a  result  is  reached  which  is  far  from  being  in 
accordance  with  their  own  sense  of  what  the  public  interest 
demands.  So  it  was  on  this  occasion.  On  the  fifly-third  bal- 
loting, General  Scott  received  a  few  more  votes  than  the  nec^- 
Bai-y  majority,  and  was  declared  the  nominee  of  the  Whig 
party,  according  to  the  usages  of  such  bodies,' 

That  Mr.  "Webster  was  disappointed  and  hurt  by  the  action 
of  this  convention,  is  not  to  be  concealed.  But  it  is  important  to 
notice  the  grounds  on  which,  more  than  on  all  others,  he  re- 
gretted this  result.  He  thought  the  nomination  was  due  to 
himself;  so  did  a  great  majority  of  his  countrymen,  and  so  will 
posterity  say.  But  his  principal  chagrin  arose  from  the  fact 
that,   as  regarded   himself,   the   recorded    proceeding,   unex- 
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plained,  would  lead  to  false  inferences  in  respect  to  the  eatimiu 
tion  in  whicli  his  public  services  were  held ;  and  that,  in  re- 
gard to  the  interests  of  the  country,  the  Whig  party  would  be 
in  an  equivocal  position  in  respect  to  the  "  Compromise  Meaa- 
ures,"  and  the  public  policy  on  which  they  were  founded.  In 
the  evening  of  the  day,  when  the  result  of  the  Baltimore  Con- 
vention was  known  in  Wasliington,  a  procession,  headed  by  a 
band  of  music,  serenaded  General  Scott,  and  afterward  visited 
the  resideiLCes  of  other  distingnished  persons,  among  them  that 
of  Mr.  Webster,  In  response  to  their  call,  Mr.  Webster  ad- 
dressed the  crowd  from  his  window.     He  said : 

"  You,  my  feliow-citizens,  with  many  othera,  have  been  engaged  in  the 
Ijeiformauce  of  an  ardiiona  and  protracted  dttty  at  Baltimore,  in  making  a 
selection  of  a  fit  person  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  President  of 
the  United  States.  It  bo  happened  that  my  name  wm  used  before  that 
ssaemtily.  The  convention,  howevei,  I  dare  sny,  did  ita  toest — esercised 
its  wisest  and  soundest  disci'etion ;  and,  for  my  part,  1  hare  no  personal 
feelings  in  tile  tuntter.  I  remain  the  same  in  opinion,  in  principle,  and  in 
position,  that  I  have  ever  been. 

"  Gentlemen,  I  wOI  tell  you  one  thing :  you  may  be  assured  there  is 
not  one  among  you  who  will  sleep  better  to-9iight  than  I  shall.  I  shall 
rise  to-morrow  morning  with  the  larli: ;  and,  though  he  is  a  better  songster 
tlian  I  am,  yet  I  shall  greet  the  purple  east  as  jocund,  as  gratified,  and  aa 
satisfied,  aa  he, 

"  I  tender  you  my  thanks  for  this  call  of  friendly  regard.  I  wish  you 
well.  Beneath  these  brilliant  stars,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  this  beautiful 
evening,  I  take  my  leave  of  jou,  with  hearty  good  wishes  for  your  health 
imd  happineaa." 

On  the  breaking  up  of  the  convention,  several  of  the  dele- 
gations repaired  to  Washington.  The  members  from  the  State 
of  Missisaippi  sought  an  interview  with  ilr.  Webster,  which  he 
gave  them  a,t  his  ovni  house.  In  reply  to  a  somewhat  formal 
address,  made  to  him  by  one  of  their  number,  in  which  it  w^ 
observed  that  it  was  the  general  desire  of  the  Southeni  dele- 
gates to  east  their  votes  for  hun,  at  any  time  after  it  had  be- 
come apparent  that  President  Fillmore  could  not  receive  the 
nomination,  Mi'.  Webster  said  that  "  he  regretted  that  their 
policy  had  appeared  to  be  nee^sary,  only  because  it  would 
write  a  false  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  country.  By  the 
record  it  appeared  that,  in  all  the  numerous  ballotings,  the 
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Southern  delegates  had  failed  to  cast  their  votes  for  him,  even 
after  the  hope  of  success  for  their  favoiite  candidate  had  been 
abaiidoned  ;  but  the  causes  that  pi'evented  them  from  coming 
to  iiis  support  were  not  of  recoKl.  He  supposed  he  would  be 
compelled  to  submit  quietly  to  this  apparent  reflection  upon 
his  public  life  ;  bnt  still,  knowing  the  circumstances  that  influ- 
enced them,  it  did  not  in  the  slightest  degx'ee  affect  hk  feelings 
toward  his  Southern  friends,"  ' 

It  is  the  duty  of  Mr.  "Webster's  biographer  to  rewrite  the 
"  false  chapter  in  the  histoiy  of  the  country  "  to  which  he  then 
alluded ;  and,  although  the  truth  reflects  little  credit  on  the 
wisdom  of  those  who  made  that  history,  it  is  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  the  mode  in  which  these  nominating  bodies  often 
reach  their  results.  The  delegations  of  Soiithera  Whigs,  in  the 
Baltimore  Convention  of  1862,  came  there  with  a  strong  con- 
viction of  the  nec^sity  of  upholding  the  "  Compromise  Meas- 
■ureSj"  and  most  of  them  regarded  Mr.  Pillmore  as  the  true 
representative  of  that  policy.  They  encountered,  in  the  Noi'th- 
ern  Mends  of  .General  Scott,  a  strong  disinclination,  and,  in 
fact,  a  decided  refusal  to  have  the  Whig  party  committed  to  the 
affinnation  of  that  policy.  As  the  ballotings  proceeded,  it  be- 
came apparent  that  many  of  the  supporters  of  General  Scott 
were  determined  to  obstnict  the  adoption  of  a  party  "  platform," 
which  should  declare  the  binding  character  of  the  settlement 
that  had  lately  been  effected  in  Congress.  Sueh  a  declaration 
the  Southern  delegations  regarded  as  ofgi'eat  importance;  and 
Anally,  as  a  means  of  procuring  its  introduction  into  the  series 
of  resolutions  which  were  to  constitute  the  pai-ty  creed  for  the 
approaclung  canvass,  an  understanding  was  had,  by  which  a 
sufficient  number  of  the  Southern  friends  of  Mr.  Fillmore  agreed 
to  cast  their  ballots  for  General  Scott,  and  a  sufficient  number 
of  the  Northern  friends  of  General  Scott  agreed  to  withdraw 
their  opposition  to  the  resolution  which  the  Southern  delegates 
desu'ed  to  have  adopted.  This  bargaining  at  length  produced 
the  result  on  which  the  "Whig  pai'ty  went  before  the  country 
with  a  "  platform,"  affirming  the  "  Compromise  Measures  "  as 
a  "  settlement,  in  principle  and  substance,  of  the  dangerous  and 

'  This  repoi't  of  vrlint  Mr.  Webster  accumie.  But  it  glvea  the  aubatanca  of 
Eaid,  taken  from  the  newspapers  of  the  what  he  niiiioubtcdly  did  say.  I  have 
pti'iofl,  is,  of  course,  iiot  strictly  full  and    heard  him  aaj  the  same  thiiig  in  private. 
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exciting  questions  wKieli  they  embrace,"  and  with  a  candidato 
whose  Mends  and  supporters  in  the  Northern  States  openly 
denotineed  and  derided  themi  If  Mr.  "Webster  had  seen  fit,  at 
his  interview  with  the  Mississippi  delegation,  to  enter  into 
detailed  explanations  of  his  own  meaning,  when  he  referred  to 
the  causes  which  prevented  the  Southern  delegates  from  voting 
for  him,  after  they  fonnd  that  they  could  not  nominate  Mr.  Fill- 
more, he  would  have  been  obliged  to  point  out  to  them  the 
rocks  on  which  they  and  the  Northern  friends  of  General  Scott 
had  shipivreeked  the  great  Whig  party  of  the  coimtry.  But  he 
imposed  upon  himself  a  strong  restraint,  and  spoke  with  the 
reserve  which  belonged  to  his  character.  The  sequel  proved 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  did  not  choose  to  intrust 
the  Government  to '  a  party  whose  political  action  conld  be 
shaped  in  this  manner.' 

But  these  events  have  been  described,  partly  for  the  purpose 
of  explaining  an  occurrence  which  no  one  can  now  regret  on 
Mr.  Webster's  account,  since  his  life  was  soon  to  end,  and  since 
this  honor  of  a  nomination  to  the  presidency  could  have  added 
nothing  to  his  fame ;  and,  partly,  because  the  attitude  in  which 
the  Whig  party  was  now  placed  rendered  it  impossible  for  Mr. 
Webster,  at  any  time  before  his  death,  to  advise  his  conntrymen 
to  make  the  Whig  candidate  President  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Webster  was  obliged,  from  this  time  forward,  to  regard  the 
Whig  party  aa  approaching  its  dissolution  He  did  not  be 
lieve  that  it  could  longer  'sustain  the  functi  ™s  and  discharge 

'  Seventy  delegates,  from  the  States  of  i  n  t  m 

IWne,  Connsotiout,  NewYoi-k,  PennaTl  ^^  ™^  j"  ^ 

vanla,  Ohio,  Wisoonsin,  Indiana,  liimoii  d  uf    h    rin 

Miohigac,  and  California,  ivlio  bad  voted  l    "  „     "      '^ 

steftdliy  for  General  Scott  as  the  oandi  '^^^^  „    ^  1,1  ,n„„  '^fi.^'^J'." 

date, 70tedag£uiiatthatpartof the'  plat  wiierever   c 


mJ8eorAdjuatmBnt(tliaBCt  fortlisFBCOTery  ' "  ■"           1,   "    „~      „"  „„           1, 

offugitiveBrromlaboclnclndeilj.arBreceiTea  o"?              Q        p        n  m  n          n 

and  acqnlB?eed  In  by  tliB  Whig  party  of  ttiB  Wh  gp      ynh      N  hwh 

Unites  StatBB  aaaflnsi  settl  anient,  Tn  prin-  t^ni         Gn-ab  P       duLhll 

dnlB  and  BQbslaaoo,  or  tlie  suWectB  to  wliioli .„j     „   _          „  _       j    i,. 

tlW7rBjBtB,and,8o[afa8thBSo\cl.BarBcon-  ^°^^     g    °            »  n,       d    ha 

CBmod,WBwm  maintain  tliem,  and  inaiat  on  th        ptfmw         p  d          dhy 

tiiair  strict  enlbroemeot,  nntU  timo  flml  EI-  som        dn    Wh      n    a  ame 

^^r™leSt1ou?o  ™nl  "Xi^^th^l^.  sect'O'^  i'  becami  impossible   to   elect 

Bion  ot  the  laws  on  the  one'hand.and  the  the  Whig  eandidato. 
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ihe  duties  of  a  national  party.  He  had  made  great  exertions 
to  convince  the  people  of  tlie  United  States  that  the  time  had 
arrived  when  the  qiiestions  relating  to  slavery  ninst  he  with- 
drawn from  the  national  polities ;  and  he  could  not  believe  that 
it  was  consietent  with  this  policy  to  place  at  the  head  of  the 
Grovernment,  however  personally  distinguished  or  mentorious 
he  might  be,  one  whose  political  afBliations  were  with  the  lead- 
ing opponents  of  the  measures  by  which  this  pohcy  had  been 
made  practicable  atid  operative.  Pereonal  disappointment  had 
never  before  prevented  Mr,  Webster  from  giving  his  support  to 
a  rival  candidate  for  the  presidency,  who  had  received  the 
nomination  of  Ms  party  according  to  its  usages ;  nor  was  his 
own  disappointment  the  cause  which  prevented  him  from 
doing  so  now.  He  considered  that,  after  what  had  occurred 
in  the  Baltimore  Convention,  showing  that  the  Whig  party 
was  divided  in  sentiment  and  pm-poae  upon  tbat  whioh  he  re- 
garded as  the  most  important  of  all  the  political  issues  that 
could  demand  the  attention,  of  the  people  of  this  Union,  it 
would  ill  become  him  to  advise  that  people  to  intrust  political 
power  to  those  who  would  not  i-esolutely  refuse  to  allow  politi- 
cal agitation  on  the  subject  of  slavery  further  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  Union,  He  saw  that  the  Democratic  party  had 
wisely  and  unanimously  detennined  to  "resist  all  attempts  at 
renewing  in  Congress,  or  out  of  it,  the  agitation  of  the  slavery 
question,  under  whatever  shape  or  color  the  attempt  may  be 
made." '  He  believed  that  such  ought  to  be,  and  would  be, 
the  determination  of  the  people  of  the  United  States ;  and  he 
more  than  once  said  to  me,  that,  if  the  Government  should 
pass  into  the  hands  of  that  party,  by  reason  of  its  present  atti- 
tude on  tliis  subject,  and  it  should  emtinue  to  act  steadily  and 
consistently  upon  tliis  pimciple  it  would  foi  i  long  time  to 
come  retain  the  confidence  of  the  country,  and  administer  the 
Govemment  with  the  moat  benetieent  effects  on  the  safety  and 
perpetuity  of  the  Union  ' 

'  Resolution  adopted  by  the  Dem  monli  oalleii  the  Mis'ou  i  (  ompromiM 

cralio   OonTention,   h  11     t   B  Itim    e  (1820)    alavery  was   excluded   from   all 

June  1,  1852.  ti  at  temtory  eetled   by  Fiince  to  the 

'   It  ia   importa  i  th  t  t!         ader  United  States,  tying  no  th  of  tin  pa  -al 

should  obserre,  in  th         n      t        what  lei  of  36°  Sir    eioepting  the  "^tate  ot 

the  principle  of  th        mp    m         1j    t  M  s'o    i  itself      By  t!  e   cnmpact   he 

ment  of  1850  was     B     th     1  w       id  ween    the    luttJ    Slit  3    ani  T    as 
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It  may  be  aaid,  and  has  been  said,  tliat  Mi:  Webster  eboiild 
iiot  have  allowed  himself  to  be  a  candidate  before  the  ^Vliig  Con- 
vention knowing  that  (reneral  Scott  was  also  to  be  a  candidate 
f      t      nft  ao-       f  he  did  not  mean  in  advance  to  advise  his 

(  845)            ry  w        gr    d     o  be   al-  Oongrefls   oould  not   reBtrict,   to   oavcj 

lo     d          ta         h      m  g      be  fonued  alaT0i7  into  any  Territory  of  the  United 

0          T               h       36    Stf,  if  tlie  Stales.  This  "eqiiiUbrium"  oertaialy  was 

p                    t       te      li   d      hoose  to  not  secured  by  ijia  OoiapromiBe  of  X860, 

h              Und                            B  of  Cali-  vlibh  admitted  notJilng  like  ths  prin- 

foima  (18i9),  alaveij  was  escluded  from  elpie  for  which  Mr.  Calhoun  contended, 

that  State  by  the  will  of  its  people.    By  On  the  other  band,  Mr,  Webstar  saw, 

the  physical  incapacity  of  all  the  rest  of  with  equal   cleamefla,  that,  if  the  peo- 

theterritorjaoquireii&oni Meirico (1848)  pie  of  the  North  would  recognize  tbat 

to  receive  and  sustain  slarery,  it  was  ei-  tliere  was  a  fixed  state  of  things,  in 

eluded  from  what  ia  now  New  .Mesieo,  reference  to  the  extent  of  alayery,  then 

Utah,  and  Aiizoua,  as  efi^tually  as  it  tbat  that  institudon.  or  relaUon  would 

could  be  by  any  human,  enaotmeiit.    Mr.  at   once  be  left    to   the   operation  of 

Webatev  said,  more  effecUially.    The  Uni-  causes    for    ita    final    remoraJ,    which 

ted  States  hud  there^ro  reached,  on  thia  must   begin   to   operate  in   the  States 

subject,  a  fidd  ttato  of  (hiitga,  in  wliioh  where  it  remained  ;    that  thoae  causes 

it  was  nnneuessary  to  have  any  further  would  be  unimpeded  by  farther  politi- 

political  agitation  qr  diaeussiou,  in  re-  cal  flotation ;  and  that   slavery  would 

gsrd  to  it,  after  the  state  of  things  had  therefore    not    become    the    motive    or 

irju                         imm  the  oooasion  for   Beoession   and  civil 

ff  war.     Henoe  his  desire  to  have  Uie  peo- 

pie  of  the  North  recognize,  act  upon, 

f  th  and  adhere  to,  that  fixed  condition  of 

gm            fls  all  the  territory  of  the  United  Statea,  on 

ng  which  the  Compromise  Measures  of  ISGO 

re    aa     hia     nn  were  founded.    He  always  declared  tliat, 

■ed  to                                     fli      BT  whenever  and  wherever  it  should  be  ne- 

la    ry  ceasary  to   apply  what  was   called  the 

hi  "  Wilmot  Proviso,"  he   would  apply  it. 

an                            ta                  as  But,  as  the  state  of  things  was  already 

aa  with                     S    t«  fixed,   in   regard   to   future   slavery  in 

m  new  Territones,  by  eircumstanoea  that 

Being  thus   circumscribed,  the   oanses  made   that  enactment  nnnaoesaary,  he 

which  would  neceMarily  brin"  about  its  said  he  wonld  not  ^ve  useless  irritation 

gradual  extinction,  and  which  nothing  by  resorting  to  it.— -{See  an  extract  from 

but  further  poliHoal  agitation  could  im-  a  speech  made  by  Mr.  Webster  at  Spring- 

pede,  would  be  left  to  their  fhll  opersr  field,  Maasachueetts,  in  1847,  in  regard 

tion.    As  there  would  be  no  possibility  to  the  "  Wflmot  Proviso  "  and  its  uses, 

of  increasing  the  political  power  of  the  aa  qnoted  and  applied  to  his  position  in 

slaveholding    section   beyond   its  then  1860,  Works,  v.,  S49.) 

fixed  limita,iftheprincipleoftheadjast-  The    following  letter,  written  by  Mr. 

ment  of  1850  should  be  adhered  to  by  a  Webster  to  one  of  his  Boston  friends 

m^ority  of  Oongreaa,  It  was  a  rational  {^e  Hon.  Charles  Henry  Warren),  Sii 

and  sound  expectation  that  slavery  iionld  days  hefore  hia  speech  of  March  7th,  did 

liave  to  yield  to  the  infiuenoes  that  would 

finally  make  it  an.  intolerable  burden  m 

the  States  to  which  it  was  conflnal   Mr. 

Calhoun  saw  this  very  clearly ;  and  hence  "  «'™"™i™.  ■™'™ ' 

Uia  atruggle  to  restore  and  secure  what  ,_  ''Jf^,™'™  Sie:  Tour  ftieoay  1; 

■      e^ardtd  aa  the  just  political  "  equLlib-  '"^  ™'  '^"""'  "^  """  """"  ""  ""  '■" 


tlieBtlinltim._ .., ,  

"  "  '"      '  ■'  '  ■       '  "  ■        ■  Lteoaed, 


rium°  between  the  two  sections,  by  ob-    from  hour  ..  ,  „„., 

tainiuff   an    admission    of  the  principle     tfilngs  have  pravented :  ima,  that  1  have  liop- 

zested  slaveholders  with  a  right,  which     BOmethineioaayUiOEart  Oaj.  Prohobljth* 
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owa  political  friends  to  give  their  votes  in  the  election  to  either 
of  the  candidates  \yho  might  receive  the  nomination.  That  the 
usages  of  political  parties  in  this  country  have  for  a  long  time 
been  nnderetood  to  impose  this  kind  of  ohligation  upon  all  can- 
didates who  are  competitors  for  nomination  to  office  by  the 
same  political  body,  is  certainly  true.  But,  deeper  than  all 
such  usages,  lies  the  question,  of  what  a  great  statesman  is  to 
do,  when  the  action  of  his  party,  in  taking  the  position  by 
which  it  is  to  demand  the  suffrages  of  the  people,  puts  in  peril 
a  course  of  pubHc  policy  which  he  believes  to  be  essential  to 
the  safety  of  the  countiy.  Is  he  to  be  obliged,  by  the  force  of 
that  kind  of  obligation  which  arises  from  the  fact  that  he  was 
a  candidate  himself  before  one  of  these  nominating  bodies,  to 
tell  his  countrymen  that  his  convictions  respecting  a  great  pub- 
lic policy  are  of  less  importance  to  them  than  the  nature  and 
force  of  an  ohligation  created  by  party  rules,  and  deriving  all 
its  supposed  stringency  from  a  merely  implied  point  of  pei^onal 
under-standing.?  It  should  be  remembered  that  tlie  coiirse  of 
those  who  effected  the  nomination  of  General  Scott  at  the  con- 
vention, and  the  manner  in  which  many  of  his  Northern  sup- 
porters afterward  treated  the  "  platform  "  of  that  body,  rendered 
it  impossible  for  Kir.  Webster  to  recommend  his  election. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  course  of  the  "Whig  Conven- 
tion toward  Mr.  Webster  was  received  by  multitudes  of  men 
throughout  the  countiy  with  deep  mortification  and  disappoint- 
ment. No  opportunity,  however,  occurred  for  the  manifesta- 
tion of  this  feeling  toward  liim,  in  any  public  manner,  except- 
ing on  his  arrival  in  Boston  in  July,  on  his  way  to  Marshfield; 


-       ■    ■      The  e  is  a  little  ft: 


'  V  X,' 


Ijf&ty  BntweshBUBOonbnow, 
eBpood  no  anjoy  a  n  amatni 
nt  succsBB  Wlie  hsr  me  Bpeeo 
lioij  nobody  wll  ca  B  a  a„  sboi 


;  good  feelings  ha  e  a  wii7e  eabeh  e( 
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for  lie  now  etudiously  avoided  all  occasions  of  presenting  him- 
self  personally  before  tbe  pnblie,  having  resolved  to  say  nothing 
in  respect  to  his  own  position,  or  to  the  approaching  election. 
But,  in  Boston,  tbe  feeling  of  regret  was  so  general  and  strong, 
and  so  common  to  both  tlie  great  political  parties,  that  llr. 
Webster  could  not  refuse  a  public  reception  that  was  designed 
to  aasnre  bim  tbe  love  and  veneration  which  were  felt  for 
Lim,  and  which  no  political  events  could  take  away  or  dimin- 
ish. Accordingly  it  was  arranged,  with  hia  consent,  that  on 
reaching  that  city,  on  the  9tL  of  Jnly,  he  should  be  received 
with  public  honors.  In  this  great  ceremony,  wliich  was  by  far 
the  most  impressive  and  toucMng  demonsti'ation  ever  made  by 
that  people  toward  Mr.  Webster,  there  was  no  purpose  of 
giving  rise  to  any  farther  political  action  concerning  him. 
The  lapse  of  a  few  weeks,  in  which  it  had  become  apparent 
.  that  tbe  Wbig  party,  as  a  political  organization,  was  unequal 
to  the  dnty  which,  hie  relation  to  the  country  created  for  it,  had 
produced  a  feeling  that  he  was  already  a  great  historical  charac- 
ter, whose  public  life  was  nearly  closed,  and  whose  natural  life 
might  soon  terminate.  While,  however,  they  could  yet  greet 
him — while  they  could  yet  tell  bim  how  they  remembered  his 
public  services — while  yet  they  could  make  him  feel  that  no 
official  station  was  needed  to  fix  bis  place  in  tbe  estimation  of 
the  present  or  tbe  future — whUe  they  could  still  bear  him,  as 
of  old,  speak  of  what  concerned  the  destinies  of  their  country, 
that  people,  whom  he  had  served  so  faithfully  and  so  long, 
yearned  to  express  to  him  their  mingled  gratitude  for  the  past, 
their  regret  for  the  present,  and  their  faith  in  the  judgments  of 
coming  generations.  If  there  was  a  sadness  in  all  this  grand 
outpouring  of  popular  feehng,  as  if  this  was  instinctively  per- 
ceived to  be  tbe  last  honor  they  could  pay  to  the  living  states- 
man— the  last  time  they  could  look  upon  him  in  a  public  place 
-—the  last  occasion-  on  which  they  could  grasp  his  hand  or  hear 
his  voice — there  were  also  a  beai'tiness  and  an  enthusiasm  which 
have  never  been  surpassed  toward  any  man  in  that  com- 
munity. To  those  who  witnessed  the  reception  of  Genei-al 
Lafayette  in  tbe  same  city,  in  1824,  that  of  Mr.  Webster,  in 
1853,  was  more  imposing.  On  that  day  it  appeared — as  if 
posterity  were  already  come  to  proclaim  it — how  gi'eat  was  to 
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be  the  position  which  he  is  to  occupy  in  the  annals  of  oui 
age. 

I  borrow,  from  the  official  account,  piiblished  by  the  com- 
mittee of  arrangements,  some  descriptions  of  this  remarkable 
scene,  its  incidents  and  ceremonies : 

"  It  waa  deemed  proper  by  the  committee,  after  t)ie  r^ult  of  the  Whig 
National  CouTention,  that  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts,  without  distinc- 
tioa  of  party,  should  have  an  opportunity  to  espreaa  the  veneration  and 
attachment,  wliich,  it  was  well  known  within  the  limits  of  'the  State,  were 
felt  by  them  toward  Mr.  Webster;  and  in  coming  forward  to  take  the 
directiou  of  a  demonsti'ation,  which  the  committee  were  well  aware  must 
be  made  in  compliance  with  a  vehement  popular  demand  for  some  foi-m 
of  expremon  toward  the  great  statesman,  the  committee  felt  that  they 
assumed  the  resjKmsibility  belonging  to  pub  n  great  public 

sentiment. 

"  It  was,  at  first,  intended  by  the  committee  f  nang  m  ts,  that  tie 
procession,  to  be  formed  as  an  escort,  should   :>e  h  ivic  charac- 

ter ;  partly  because  the  committee  had  no  me  ns  b  amm  orders  for  a 
military  pai'ade,  and  partly  because  a  civic  pi    essi  n  wa  by  some  to 

be  a  more  appropriate  mode  of  honoring  a  gi  ta  man  who  had  never 
borne  any  military  character.  But  it  was  n  n  kn  wn  that  there 
would  be  a  precision,  than  the  committee    ec       1,  h  tlie  chief 

marshal,  offers  of  military  escort  of  a  voluntary  u  u  ,  p  wing  and  so 
Ml  of  feehng  for  the  honor  of  the  occasion,  that  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  adhere  to  their  original  determination,  It  became  apparent,  at  once, 
that  the  military  of  Boston,  and  of  other  places,  were  about  to  demand, 
as  their  right,  the  duty  of  performing  the  escort,  and  were  determined  to 
perform  it,  in  a  manner  which  would  show  that  ordm-s  were  whoHy  im- 
neceaaary,  upon  an  occasion  of  honors  to  Daniel  Webster.  The  original 
plan  was  accordingly  changed.  The  chief  nmrshal  was  reqiiested  to  receive 
miy  (rifers  of  mDitary  escort  that  might  be  tendered ;  and  the  result  was 
the  assembling  of  a  body  of  troops,  larger  than  ever  before  appeared  in 
New  England,  upon  a  service  purely  voluntary,  and  espresaing  by  their 
presence  that  it  was  a  sentiment  that  called  them  to  the  arduous  duties  of 
an  miusually  sultry  day. 

"  At  an  early  hour  of  the  forenoon  the  shox)s  and  stores  began  to  lie 
closed,  and  the  city  began  to  put  on  the  garb  of  a  national  holiday.  Tha 
various  thoroughfares  were  thronged  with  people,  multitudes  of  whom 
were  strangers  ;  and  every  train  upon  the  various  railroads  leading  into 
the  city  brought  new  accessions  to  the  ci'owds  that  had  assembled  to  wit- 
ness this  interesting  ceremony.  The  streets  through  wMch  the  procession 
was  to  pass  were  very  generally  decorated,  and  for  the  most  part  in  an 
exceedingly  tastefhl  manner.  The  citizens  appeared  to  vie  with  each 
other,  in  the  gayety  of  their  flags  and  other  decorations,  in  patriotic  and 
appropriate  mottoes,  and  in  graceful  designs  expressing  the  feeling  which 
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animated  the  whole  people.  Innumerable  busts  and  portraits  of  the  great 
statesman  were  displayed  upon  the  balconies  and  walls  of  the  bouses, 
evincing  how  extenaiYely  those  remarkable  features  are  cherished  as  a 
household  image.  Prom  the  costly  marble  crowned  with  bays  to  the  moat 
ordinary  print,  erery  form  in  which  they  haye  been  reproduced  stood  out 
upon  dwellings  .of  all  degrees,  until  one  gave  up  the  attempt  to  count 

"The  regiments  constituting  the  military  escort  formed  in  line  be- 
tween three  and  four  o'clock,  on  '  The  Neck,'  with  their  right  resting 
upon  the  Rosbury  line,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Weteter.  Upon  the 
opposite  side  of  this  broad  avenue  were  posted  the  various  civic  bodies, 
mentioned  in  the  programme  of  the  procession ;  and  behind  the  lines,  aa 
for  as  the  eye  could  reach,  in  the  direction  of  the  city,  stood  a  vast  crowd 
of  eager  spectators,  apparently  unconscious  of  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun 
awaiting  the  approach  of  him  whom  they  had  com 

"  Mr.  Webster,  who  was  tarrying  at  the  bou      f         H  m      H 

Walley,  in  Boxbury,  entered  a  barouche,  dran      b  g       h 

half-past  three  o'clock,  and,  accompanied  by  th       mmitt       f  arrai^ 
ments,  who  were  seated  in  the  same  carriage  and  w       h  rs    nd  d 

by  the  National  Lancers,  proceeded  toward  the  divi  mg  Im  wh  h  sep 
rates  the  two  cities.  As  soon  as  the  cartige  left  the  residence  of  Mr.  Wal- 
ley,  a  discharge  of  cannon  announced  his  departure,  and  the  salute  was 
repeated  by  field-pieces  stationed  in  the  great  square  of  the  city  of  Rox- 
bury,  and  along  tlie  line  where  the  militai^  escort  was  in  waiting.  At  the 
game  instant,  the  bells  of  Eosbury  and  Boston  made  known  that  the  pro- 
oeasion  was  about  to  move, 

"  Upon  the  anival  of  Sir,  Webster  across  the  line,  he  was  met  by  Gen- 
eral Tyler,  the  chief  marshal,  who,  in  a  few  brief  words,  tendered  to  hiin 
the  civic  escort  which  had  been  arranged.  General  Edmands  also  ten- 
dered fo  him  a  military  escort  of  a  pm^ely  voluntai7  character.  Mr.  Web- 
st     thanked  them  both ;  and,  to  Genera!  Edmands,  he  said ; 

PI  ise  to  accept  for  yourself,  and  to  communicate  to  the  members 
of  th  es  ort,  my  most  affectionate  regards.  I  am  one  who  was  early 
ta  tj,ht  th  v£due  of  our  citizen  soldiery,  and  I  believe  a  volunteer  militia 
con  tvtut     the  only  needful  defence  of  a  free  country.' 

Th  Arriages  having  passed  the  military  escort,  drawn  up  in  line  ou 
the  west  tide  of  Washington  Street,  the  pi'ocession,  at  a  quarter-past  four, 
took  up  its  line  of  nnaich  for  the  Common,  through  the  streets  previously 
indicated. 

"  Along  the  whole  route  of  the  procession  there'was  a  heartiness  and 
depth  of  feeling  in  the  popular  manifestations  such  as  is  seldom  seen.  A 
dense  crowd  lined  the  streets ;  the  door-steps,  balconies,  and  windows  of 
the  houses  were  crowded  with  men,  women,  and  children,  who  seemed  to 
have  come  forth  as  if  to  bestow  an  unwonted  and  imparalleled  ovation 
upon  one  who  deserved  the  purest  feelings  of  their  hearts.  Old  men 
crowded  to  the  carriage  to  greet  the  object  of  this  extraordinary  display. 
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Women  held  up  their  infanta,  that  they  might  say,  in  afl:«r-]ife,  tliey  liod 
Been  the  Defender  of  the  Constitution  on  his  triumphal  enti'y  into  Boston. 
Cheer  foUowed  cheer,' bouquets  and  garlands  were  showered  upon  the  car- 
riage, toward  which  all  eyes  were  turned,  and  eTei7  poeaible  token,  by 
which  a  people  can  evince  affectionate  admiration  and  respect,  waa  lav- 
ished by  the  vast  multitude,  as  the  procession  wound  its  slow  way  through 
the  crowded  Btreeta.  The  naturally  reserved  character  of  the  New-Eng- 
land people  had  totally  disappeared :  joy  iDuroined  every  countenance ; 
those  who  were  unaccustomed  to  public  displays  of  their  emotions  became 
expressive,  graceful,  and  animated ;  and  while  the  streets  were  densely 
filled  with  men,  who  multiplied  'three  cheers'  into  one  continuous  roar 
of  voices,  the  background  of  ladies,  fllling  the  housra  to  their  rooife,  and 
waving  their  fcerchiefe,  gave  a  beaiity  and  impressivenesa  to  the  scene, 
which  will  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  had  tlie  good  fortune  to  pass 
thi'ough  the  whole  of  it. 

"  The  route  of  the  procession  was  through  Washington,  Tremout,  West, 
Bedford,  Summer,  WMhiagton,  State,  Commercial,  CornhiU,  Court,  Tre- 
mont,  and  Beacon  Streets,  to  the  Common — the  whole  of  this  long  route 
being  densely  crowded  by  multitudes  waiting  their  turn  to  give  a  greeting 
to  Mr,  Webster.  The  head  of  the  procession  reached  the  Common  at  about 
seven  o'clock,  and,  entering  the  Oharlea  Street  gate  at  the  foot  of  Beacon 
Street,  the  military  escort  formed  m  line  facing  to  the  west,  snA  toward  a 
platform  erected  near  tlie  Charles  Street  Mall,  about  midway  between  Bea- 
con and  Bojlston  Streets,  Mr.  Webster,  accompanied  by  the  committee  of 
arrangements,  the  invited  guests,  and  other  pei«ons,  then  alighted  from 
the  carnages,  and,  entering  by  the  gate,  passed  in  front  of  the  troops,  and 
ascended  the  platform.  At  this  point,  the  amphitheatre,  formed  by  the 
elevated  ground  opposite  the  platform,  presented  a  most  impressive  scene. 
Along  the  base  of  the  hill,  upon  the  flat  parade-ground,  the  troops  were 
drawn  up  in  line,  and,  hi  tlieir  rear,  an  immense  crowd  of  persona  of  both 
Boxes  extended  to  the  summit  of  the  hill.  As  soon  as  the  formality  of 
the  military  salutes  was  over,  all  barriers  were  removed,  and  the  crowd 
rushed  toward  the  platform,  which  was  immediately  surrounded  by  an 
immense  and  eager  audience. 

"  Quiet  being  restored,  J.  Thomas  Stevenson,  Esq.,  came  forward,  and 
ftddrewed  the  assembly  as  follows  : 

"  '  FKIJ.0W-C1TIZBKS — Repdblicans  :  I  count  it  a  high  honor,  for  a 
private  citizen  like  myself,  to  be  permitted  to  be  the  organ  of  communica- 
tion between  such  an  assembly  as  this  and  him  whom  we  welcome  home 
tO'day.  I  might  well  have  shiunk  fiom  the  performance  of  even  tliis 
agreeable  duty,  had  I  not  Ivnown  that  the  time  the  pHce,  the  occasion, 
and  all  the  attendant  ciicumstances,  would  compel  the  utterance  of  the 
proper  word.  The  time,  the  billowed  week  of  oui  nation's  nativity ,  tha 
place,  Boston  Common,  dedicated  to  the  pubhc  and  used  now  because  no 
roof,  short  of  the  canopy  of  God's  first  temple,  is  broad  enough  to  cover 
the  multitudes  whom  nothing  could  prevent  from  being  present  at  this 
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first  greeting;  the  occaaion,  the  retiun  of  Daniel  Webster,  whose  name 
shall  have  no  epithet  here,  from  the  scene  of  hia  public  duties  and  his 
public  cares,  to  the  midst  of  those  who  love  him  for  what  he  is,  and  who 
know  that  the  story  of  what  he  is  is  best  tolil  in  the  public  record  of 
what  he  has  done. 

" '  The  time,  the  place,  tlie  occasion,  speak  for  themselves,  so  that  it 
would  seem  a  waste  of  woMa  to  say  to  you  what  this  unwonted  concoiirae 
of  free  and  independent  citizens  means.  It  is  the  great  public  heart 
giying  expression  to  its  irrepressible  emotions.  I  will  thei'efore  bear  yonr 
message,  with  no  delay,  to  him  yoa  come  to  gi-eet.  Justice  to  a  pati'iot  is 
justice  to  the  people.  I  may  say,  from  you  to  him,  that  which  addressed 
so  any  other  man  were  flattery.    For  Massachusetts 

•  Mnst  know 
The  yalne  of  her  own.    Twera  a  ooneealment 
Worse  tbac  s.  theft,  no  leas  thua  e.  tiadncement, 
To  hlilB  [his]  doings ;  aud  to  silence  that. 
Which,  to  tlie  spire  and  top  ot  pniiaes  vonched, 
Woultl  ieem  bnr  modeat.    Therefore,  1  beseech  jou, 
(In  Bign  of  what  [te  la],  not  to  rswaril 
Wliat  [he  has]  done)  bafore  onrpeoplehenrme.'' 

"  Mr.    Btevenaon,  then   addressing  Mr.  Webster,   proceeded   as  fol- 

"  '  Sm :  Upon  this  oci,asion  ol  your  retmn,  the  people  have  sent  no 
delegates  to  welcome  you,  but  have  come  themselves ;  they  have  come 
■with  their  hearts  iu  then  hands  Look  around  you  upou  this  sea  of  men's 
countenaucee,  bouncled  almost,  hie  the  ocean,  by  the  horizon.  As  you 
have  passed  through  the  public  ways,  it  has  been  a  swelling  stream  tjibu- 
tary  to  this  ocean  here.  Its  very  silence  speaks  to  you.  All  that  you 
see  is  real.  No  man  is  here  for  a  selfish  object,  or  ivith  an  idterior  pur- 
pose. No  man  ia  here  because  he  holds  an  office,  or  because  he  wants  an 
ofBce.  This  vast  assembl^e  is  the  i-esult  of  no  preconcerted  aiTange- 
ments,  presenting  a  seeming  beyond  tlie  tnath.  No  party  bugle  has 
sounded  a  call  for  this  gathering.  All  that  has  been  doue  v,'as  to  notify 
the  public  of  this  opportunity.     Bee  how  the  public  has  seized  it ! 

" '  Each  man  is  here  prompted  by  his  own  impulses.  The  military 
escort  is  composed  of  the  vulunteer  militia,  here  in.  obedience  to  no  order 
— each  man  his  own  commander.  No  curiosity  has  brought  us  here,  for 
we  coma  ta  meet  a  fiimiliar  form.  No  promised  eloquence  has  atti'aeted 
US ;  we  are  here  to  see  and  to  greet  yon.  There  are  no  disguises  here. 
There  are  no  restraints  heie.  The  expression  may  be  as  free  as  the 
thought.  Let  the  utterance  of  this  scene  be  distinct  to  you.  Let  its 
spontaneous  testimony  assure  you  that  this  I'cpublic  ia  not  ungrateful. 
Bhe  may  not  confer  her  offices  with  their  cares ;  she  cannot  withhold 
her  honors  with  their  satisfactions.  The  unbidden  pulsation  of  an  edu- 
cated people's   lieart   ia   thi*  true  exponent  of  that   peop)[;'8   mind.     Aa 
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Bometimes  the  miu'iaer,  returning  from  a  long  and  eventful  vojagc,  sees, 
iooming  up  above  the  deceptive  fog  that  is  resting  on  tlie  waters  that 
he  is  traversing,  a  fldendlj  lighthonse,  and  BO  ia  aasui'ed  that  his  course 
Laa  been  and  ia  correct,  so  let  the  event  of  to-day,  showing  itself  above 
aU  the  miats  of  party,  give  like  aasuranee  to  yourself.  The  old  and  the 
young  are  Iiei-e— the  old  to  renew  their  testimony  to  the  value'of  your 
public  services,  ami  the  young  to  give  assurance  that  they  are  profiting 
by  youi  public  teachings. 

" '  Public  gratitude  will  take  some  form  of  public  expression,  as  the 
fuU  heart  will  speak,  aad  this  multitude  is  here  to  greet  you  as  a  faith- 
ful teacher  and  a  wise  guide.  We  thaak  yon  for  what  you  have  done 
to  secure  to  this  yoimg  lepublio  her  proper  rank  in.  the  scale  of  notions. 
We  greet  yon  as  a  statesman.  We  thank  you,  as  we  stand  on  Boatoa 
Common,  for  what  you  have  done  for  the  freedom  of  the  aeas;  for  your 
masterly  solution  of  the  complex  question  of  the  right  of  search — a  soJil- 
tion  so  grand,  that  it  gives  to  the  flag  of  our  country  the  power  to  protect 
every  American  vessel  on  every  aea,  yet  so  simple  tliat  every  American  boy, 
who  reads  the  discussion  of  it,  wonders  Chat  it  took  a  man  to  make  it. 
We  greet  you  as  the  detfender  of  commercial  rights.  We  thank  you  for 
the  prolific  seeds  of  true  republicanism,  which  you  have  scattered  broad- 
cast through  the  land.  Who  erer  closed  a  volume  of  your  published 
Works  without  feeling  himself  more  fit  for  a  republican  after  its  pemsal  ? 
Tour  counsels  have  not  fallen  like  autumn  leaves  upon  the  frozen  ground, 
but  they  are  producing  a  rich  harvest  of  republicanism  from  both  the 
willing  and  the  unwilling  soil.  We  gi'eet  you  as  the  great  republican 
teacher.  We  thank  you  for  what  yon  have  done  to  biud  together  this 
great  family  of  States  ;  rejoicing  that,  whether  you  have  stood  here,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  your  fijnily  altar,  or  in  the  capitol,  amid  scenes  of  sec- 
tional strife,  or  neai'er  to  our  Southern  border— wherever  within  the  limits 
of  this  great  narion  you  have  stood,  you  have  been  able  to  say :  "  This  is 
my  country;  how  can  I  serve  her!"  We  greet  you  as  the  American. 
We  thank  you  for  what  you  have  done  to  enshrine  the  Constitution  of 
our  common  country  upon  the  inner  altar  of  the  temple  of  om-  hearts. 
We  greet  you  as  its  great  defender.  We  thank  you  that,  in  your  advo- 
cacy of  the  citizens'  rights,  you  have  not  feiled  to  remind  them  of  their 
duties ;  for,  if  the  former  ai-e  not  to  be  surrendei'ed,  the  lattei'  are  to  be 
performed.  We  greet  yoii  as  the  champion  of  the  Union.  We  thank  you 
for  what  you  have  done  to  still  the  unnatural  turbulence  of  the  sea  of . 
domestic  strife,  and  to  preserve  the  relations  of  peace  with  foreign  coun- 
tries with  honor  to  your  oivn.  Surrounded  by  all  the  blessings  of  peace, 
we  do  not  forget  that  you  have  three  times  averted  the  horrors  of  foreign 
war.  We  greet  you  as  the  great  treaty-maker.  We  thank  you  for  that 
fidelity  to  political  principles  which  you  have  done  so  much  to  establish 
in  the  hearts  of  our  people,  which  carries  with  it  its  own  reward— is  its 
own  rewiffd.  That  jewel  is  a  treasure,  which  he  who  earns  it  cannot  lose 
by  accident,  nor  be  robbed  of  by  design.    It  is  hM  amid  ail  changes,  and 
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thj-oiigh  all  dangers.  It  ia  a  treasure  m  his  own  keeping,  and  the  breath 
of  another  cannot  tarnish  it.  It  is  liia  for  aa  ornament— it  is  his  for  a 
praiae — it  is  his  for  a  consolation  under  all  circumstances  ;  and,  in  a 
republic,  it  is  Ms  with  a  talismanie  power  over  the  policy  of  his  country, 
whether  he  be  in  of3.ce  or  out  of  office. 

"  '  Parties  we  must  hare  in  a  republic,  differing  from  each  other,  not  in 
love  of  their  common  country,  nor  in  a  sincere  desire  to  promote  her 
interests  and  to  guaid  her  honor ;  but  at  yariance  chiefly  upon  the  best 
meana  of  doing  both.  And  this  necessity  is  not  an  unmised  evil.  We 
thank  you,  that,  during  the  time  of  your  public  service,  you  have  been 
ready  and  willing  to  stand  up  before  your  country,  regardless  of  the  be- 
hests of  pai'ty,  and  to  lend  the  influence  of  youi'  intellect,  of  your  voice, 
and  of  your  vote,  to  measures  emanating  from  the  party  to  which  you  were 
generally  opposed,  when  you  have  seen  that  your  country's  good  required 
it,  T]ds  we  ^now  is  a  difficult  duty  for  a  public  man,  rarely  performed  ; 
we  thank  you  for  the  repeated  performance  of  it,  "We  thank  you  for  the 
genuine  patriotism,  which  has  been  not  only  a  conviction  of  your  uuder- 
staoding,  but  the  passion  of  your  heart,  rejoicing  that,  from  tho  bagia- 
ning,  you  have  shaped  yom-  com'se  by  that  fixed  star,  and  never  by  any 
wandering  meteor,  however  brilliant,  that  flashes  and  is  gone.  We  thank 
jou  for  jour  long  public  sei'vices.  It  rarely  happens  to  a  man  to  be  jus- 
tified m  feeling  that  he  has  served  his  country  through  more  than  a 
whole  generation,  always  with  honor  both  to  himself  and  to  her. 

"  'And  now,  air,  let  us  welcome  you  to  the  scenes  of  many  fond  mem- 
ories. We  welcome  yon  to  the  heart  of  hearts  of  a  Commonwealth  which 
knows  yon.  We  welcome  you  to  armies  of  friends,  who  are  proud  of  your 
position.  We  welcome  you  to  your  home,  and  to  that  temporary  retire- 
ment which  you  are  seeking,  and  which  we  know  wUl  not  be  wholly  unin- 
terrupted by  public  cares.  We  welcome  you  as  the  American  Patriot, 
whose  name  the  people  of  this  community  are  willing  should  be  associated 
■with  that  of  Washington.  And,  as  we  all  welcome  you,  it  is  "  an  himdred 
thousand  wefcomes." ' 

"Mk.  Websteb  then  I'oae,  and,  as  soon  as  the  enthusiastic  choeiTng, 
with  which  he  was  greeted,  would  permit  his  voice  to  be  heard,  addressed 
the  multitudes  as  follows : 

"  '  Mk.  Stevbnson  add  Fjcllow- Citizens  :  This  honor  which  you 
confer  on  me  as  much  exceeds  all  my  expectations  as  I  feel  that  it  ex- 
ceeds my  merits.  I  owe  it  aU  to  your  Idndness,  to  your  friendship,  and  to 
your  constant  regard.  I  rqoice  in  it;  I  am  proud  of  it.  Nothing  on 
earth  can  be  more  gratifying  t»  me  thaa  to  come  to  the  bosom  of  a  com- 
munity in  which  I  have  lived  for  so  many  years,  and  which  for  so  many 
years  I  have  endeavored  to  serve  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  and  fiud  that  I 
am  not  disowned. 

"  '  Gentlemen,  the  hour  of  the  afternoon  iril!  allow  mo  to  address  to 
you  but  a  few  remai'ks,  but  I  will,  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart, 
speak  to  you.  I  am  known  of  you ;  I  have  lived  among  you  more  than  half 
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mj  life  ;  I  have  been  honored  by  the  favor,  hnth  of  the  citizens  of 
Boston  and  the  Legisliiture  of  Masiathusetts,  unrt  with  all  humility 
and  all  modesty,  before  you,  I  am  I'eady  to  aceonnt  for  the  manner  in 
which  I  have  dischai^ed  the    duties  which   their  kindnesa   devolvtd 

" '  It  b  now,  gentlemen,  thirty  years  since  I  came  to  this  city  of  Boston, 
la  my  early  manhood  I  had  had  some,  but  not  much,  experieuce  in  politi- 
cal affairs.  I  had  left  the  world  of  politics,  as  I  thought,  forever ;  and  I 
came  here  to  pursue  my  profession,  to  eara  my  living,  and  to  maintain  and 
educate  my  children.  From  my  brethren  of  the  bar  I  received  a  most  cor- 
dial welcome.  From  all  the  citizens  of  this  then  town,  now  city,  the 
kindest  receptioa.  It  was  enough  for  me,  aa.d  fulfilled  all  my  expectations 
ia  life,  that  I  should  be  able  moderately  to  provide  for  my  own  necessities 
by  my  professional  labors,  and  enjoy  tlie  pleasures  of  the  intellectual  and 
agreeable  society  of  the  town  of  Boston.  1  remained  here,  gentlemen, 
some  years  in  pursuit  of  these  private  objects,  neither  looking  for,  uor 
desiriag,  ajiy  change  in  my  position, 

"  '  But  no  man  knows  bis  own  destiny — at  least,  I  did  not  know  mine. 
As  I  was  sitting  in  my  office,  poriug  over  Mansfield  and  Blaclcstoue,  in 
the  autumn  of  1833,  there  came  a  committee  to  me.  They  did  not  look 
like  clients,  I  did  not  believe  tbej  bad  auj  Jawsuits.  Thomas  H.  Perkins 
was  chairman.  Another  of  the  members  is  now  living— Mr.  William  Stur- 
giH — and  they  stood  up  sti'aight  in  my  presence  I  threw  down  my  law 
books,  and  they  said;  "S  h  mttllyj        d    tmy     \ 

must  give  up  these  law-bo  k  W  mtotUy  ht  Mdj 
nest,  yon  will  be  chosen  t       p        t  th      tj    f  B    t  th    C     ^ 

of  the  United  States.    "Wmtmknqt  m  t 

into  no  discussion,  wetkn      n  ^^  dCl      IPki      mla 

graceful  bow,  and,  with  h        mm  tt      w    t    fF 

"  '  Well,  gentlemen,  I      bmitt   It    wh  1 1 
the  good  people  of  Bost  n  1     1th     gh  t  h 

purposes  aad  private  em  I  m    t    I   1        t 
And  if  I  may  feel  this  dyhtm        nd     tm 
capacity  in  which  I  afte        d      w  1       8      f 
great  and  ancient  and  gl  St  t     f  II 

or  in  poverty,  or  in  health  oi  m  sickness— I  am 

" '  Now,  gentlemen,  I  must  be  allowed  to  s 
earliest  age,  irom  the  moment  when  I  began  to  read  and  understand  po- 
litical matters  and  political  history,  the  political  history  of  Massaehusetta 
had  been  a  sort  of  Beau  idSal  to  me,  I  have  studied  it  from  my  earliest 
youth,  and  loved  it  and  honored  it  always ;  and  I  wish  to  say  to  you  to- 
night, what  was  Massachusetts  when  I  became  a  member  of  Congress  at 
the  bidding  of  the  people  of  Boston,  "What  was  she?  To  answer  this 
question  I  must  go  back  to  her  history.  The  great  history  of  Massachu- 
setts begins  with  the  Eevolutionary  struggle  of  the  connti'y,  and  what  was 
that  3    For  what  did  Massaehusetta  struggle !    For  what  did  she  offer  to 
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poui-  out  lipr  blood  like  water,  and  exhaust  all  her  treasurea  as  if  they 
were  worttlesa,  and  tun  all  the  risk  of  war,  and  of  civil  strife,  and  of  the 
gallows,  and  of  execution  as  ti'aitora  1  What  did  she  do  it  all  for  f  Why, 
depend  on  it,  gentlemen,  it  was  not  any  narrow  pi-inciple,  any  local  otgect, 
ajiy  sectional  concern  of  hei-  own.  Bhe  did  not  brook  the  power  of  Eng- 
land for  a  strip  of  land,  of  fi%  miles  width,  between  Connecticut  and  New 
Hampshire.  She  did  not  do  it  even  to  protect  this  glorious  bay  before 
ns,  so  beautiful,  and  studded  and  gemmed  with  so  many  island  and  isleta. 
Ho,  no,  no.  Masaacliusetts  struck  for  the  libei-ty  of  a  continent  1  It  is  her 
everlasting  glory — everlasting  unless  she  tenninates  it  herself— tliat  hera 
was  the  first  effort  ever  made  by  man  to  separate  America  from  European 
dominion.  That  was  vast  and  comprehensive.  We  look  back  upon  it 
BOW,  and  well  may  we  wonder  at  the  great  extent  of  mind,  and  graiius, 
and  capacity,  which  iuflueuoed  the  men  of  the  Revolution. 

" '  Gentlemen,  friends,  fellow-citizens  :  Let  me  tell  you  that  Massachu- 
setts had  all  America  in  her  heart  when  she  summoned  her  whole  ati'ength 
into  her  arm,  and  gave  a  blow  for  the  liberty  of  the  American  world.  It 
w^  nothing  less  than  that ;  it  was  nothing  less  than  that.  Warren  did 
not  die  for  Massachusetts  only.  Her  soil  is  honored  by  receivmg  his 
blood,  but  the  world  is  not  wide  enough  to  circumscribe  his  fame.  All 
the  generations  of  mankind  upon  this  continent  will  never  be  able  to 
make  recorapenw  for  his  devotion  to  republican  institutions,  and  his 
death  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 

'"Well,  gentlemen  that  is  the  original  character  of  Massachusetts; 
tliat  is  the  foundation  of  all  hei  renown  that  is  worth  possessing.  It  is 
her  original  devotion  to  liberty  as  a  cause,  to  the  whole  of  America  as  a 
country.  Her  lenown  in  that  respect,  is  placed  on  deep,  well-laid,  and 
fii-m  foundations  fonudatinni  never  to  be  disturbed,  nnless  in  some  day 
of  darkness  and  of  death  m  some  moment  of  folly  and  of  ii'enzy,  and  of 
madness,  she  shall  herself  subvert,  with  that  same  arm,  the  foundation  of 
all  her  greatness  and  glory  That  will  not  happen.  I  pray  Almighty 
God,  at  least,  if  that  is  to  happen,  the  jadgment  of  that  day  may  be  post 
poned  till  my  head  shall  be  covered  with  the  sods  of  the  valley. 

"  'Well,  gentlemen,  let  us  adhere  to  that  spirit  of  union,  of  nationalism, 
of  Americanism ;  and  let  no  narrow,  selfish,  local  policy— no  trifling  con- 
cern of  the  day  and  the  moment,  influence  the  counsels  of  Massachusetts. 
In  the  day  that  made  Massachuaetta  what  she  was,  and  what  she  has  been, 
her  policy  wns  lai^e,  comprehensive,  united.  She  never  drew  a  breath 
tliat  was  not  a  national  breath.  Bhe  never  had  an  aspiration  which  did  not 
embrace  all  the  colonies ;  and  if  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  on  that  day 
had  offered  her  an  exemption  from  all  the  rigid  enactments,  if  it  had  offered 
her  free  trade,  unrestricted  by  coloniaj  legislation,  if  it  had  offered  her 
twenty  seate  in  her  House  of  Commons,  and  two  hundred  noblemen,  she 
would  have  rq'ected  them  all.  She  sti'uck  for  principle ;  she  risked  for 
America.  If  America  could  free  herself,  she  ivished  to  be  free ;  and  if 
America  was  to  be  subjugated,  and  that  was  the  will  of  God,  she  was  will- 
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ing  to  be  subjugated,  aud  remain  in  subjugation  until  a  more  fortunate 
honr  sbonld  arise  for  the  fteedom  of  the  whole. 

'" Wow,  gentlemen,  let  ns  dwell  on  that;  aud  any  man,  at  this  day, 
■who  sets  up  peculiar  notions  and  aectional  diatinctions,  who  would  have 
UB  faelieye  that  her  interests  are  essentially  disoounected  from,  and  alien 
to,  the  interests  of  other  members  of  this  republic,  is  an  enemy  to  you,  is  an 
enemy  to  the  republican  cause,  and  an  enemy  to  freedom  all  OTer  the  world. 

" '  That  was  the  original  character  of  Massachusetts,  which  I  learned 
in  early  life ;  and  whicli  inspired  me  with  veneration  and  derotion,  I 
think  I  understand  it.  I  think  I  have  read  every  page  of  her  history.  I 
have  known  some  of  the  great  men  of  that  day,  personally.  I  never  saw 
John  Hancock  or  Samuel  Adams  or  James  Otis.  I  have  known  John 
Adams,  Robert  Treat  Paiae,  Elbridge  Gerry,  and  other  great  men  of  that 
period  ■  and  I  have  listened  to  them  as  to  oracles  teaching  me,  as  a  young 
man  tl  e  pro^  er  perfo  mauce  of  ray  lot  es    f  I  sho  Id  have  public  duties 

Well  then  succeeding  to  this  Eevol  t  onarv  epoch,  came  the  con- 
st tut  nal  epoch.  The  cond  t  on  of  the  country  at  the  close  of  the  war 
showed  he  nece  s  ty  of  a  more  effie  ent  fo  -m  ot  government  than  that 
wh  1  th  n  enated  It  was  a  great  thougl  t  It  isas,  if  one  may  say  so, 
a  fea  ful  experiment  It  a^  i  ea  ed  so  to  on  e  of  the  wisest  and  best  men 
of  Mawach  setts.  It  appea  ed  to  tho  e  men  at  the  head  of  whom  was 
Sam  idams  that  t  m  fht  be  dancero  s  to  create  a  centi'al  government 
■with  authonty  to  act  "directly  U[  on  the  people  anl  not  obliged  to  act 
tl  rough  fl  e  uterterence  ot  t!  e  States  But  Samuel  Adams,  however 
jealous  of  1  he  tv  was  a  n  se  an  He  saw  the  necessity  of  such  a  gov- 
enm  ent,  and  he  yielded  to  t ,  and,  in  yonder  old  bt  te-Houae— or  rather, 
I  believe,  it  was  in  the  Old  South — he  gave  his  vote  for  it.  I  think  I 
behold  hira  now,  in  his  half-Quaker  di'ess,  with  his  broad-biim  hat,  his 
gold-headed  cane,  not  leas  than  five  feet  long,  and,  after  all  the  discuMion 
and  all  his  doubting,  crying  out,  '  Aye ! '  and  the  whole  assembly  echoing, 
refichoing  tlie  shout  of  rejoicing. 

'"The  Constitution  went  into  operation,  and  the  countiy  had  the 
good  fortune  to  place  Washington  at  the  head  of  affairs.  Tou  ail  know 
how  it  revived  every  thing.  Massachusetts  went  nndei-  that  Oouatitution, 
sacrificing  her  peculiar  rightffto  the  general  good,  and  suflering  the  Gen- 
eral Government  to  possess  and  enjoy  her  commei-ce,  which  was  more  than 
the  commerce  of  any  other  State  in  the  Union  three  times  over,  yielding 
the  whole  to  the  best  interests  of  the  new  government.  And  slie  has  from 
that  day  to  this  experienced  a  rich  reward  for  all  she  saciificed  by  the 
protection  which  that  Government  has  afforded  her,  by  upholding  her  i!ag 
all  over  the  world ;  and,  instead  of  holding  up  her  venerable  Indian  with 
the  bow  and  arrow,  maintaining  the  Stars  and  Stripes  ii-om  ocean  to 
ocean,  and  riyer  to  river. 

"  '  There  were  great  men  in  that  day  of  the  establishment  of  the  Con- 
stitution, many  of  whom  I  have  seen  and  heard.    There  was  Gorhara,  and 
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Catot,  and  Sti'oug,  and  Sedgwick,  imd  Sewall,  and  Goodhue,  aud  Ames,  and 
other  persona  connected  with  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Wasliington.  Tliere  were  Eustis  and  Samuel  Dexter,  and 
General  Vamum,  of  Middlesex,  nil  eminent  and  distinguished  in  their  day 
and  generation.  Now,  by  this  time  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth  had 
been  formed  into  parties,  and  different  aentimenta  divided  them  in  relation 
to  the  public  coneema  of  the  General  Government ;  and  different  sentiments 
prevfdled  in  respect  to  the  administration  of  affairs  at  home.  Rival  candi- 
dates were  put  forth  for  ofBcea,  and  sometunea  one  succeeded,  and  aome- 
timw  another.  Various  successes  attended  various  party  movements  down 
to  the  period  of  1S33,  when  it  was  my  fortune,  for  the  good  or  evil  of  the 
country,  to  he  placed  amid  its  councils.'  [Cries  of  "  Good."]  Mr.  Web- 
ster, bowing,  '  I  thank  you.' 

"  '  Noiv,  let  me  say  that,  down  to  that  period — that  is  fifty  years  from 
the  period  of  Independeace — there  was  not,  in  all  the  parties  in  Massachu- 
setts, fi'om  Berkshire  to  Cape  Cod,  to  be  found  an  eminent  man  with  the 
slightest  tioeture  of  disunion  sentiment  about  him.  There  was  not  a  man 
who  was  not  willing  to  thank  God,  daily,  that  we  had  been  so  aucce^ful 
in  establishing  a  government,  which  had  secured  to  us  such  an  eminent 
degree  of  prosperity.  And  wiien  I  went  to  Congress,  from  the  city  of 
Boston,  there  was  not  a  man  in  Congress  who  entertained  disunion  feel- 
ings, aud,  if  it  had  been  so,  he  could  not  have  held  his  place  one  hour 
after  the  people  had  had  the  opportunity  to  decide  upon  his  mei'its, 

"  '  Now,  gentlemen,  that  was  Massacimaetts  when  I  came  into  her  coun- 
cils in  1833.  That  was  the  MaMachusetts  which  I  embraced,  and  which 
did  me  the  honor  to  embrace  me.  That  was  the  Massachusetts  which  I 
had  honored,  historically,  from  the  Revolution  downward. 

"  *  The  character  of  nations  and  of  men,  gentlemen,  is  made  out  of 
facts.  It  is  not  the  portraiture  of  the  pencil  so  mnch  as  it  is  the  nan'ative 
of  the  pen.  History  tells  us  what  Massachusetts  was,  when  she  did  me 
the  honor  to  call  me  into  her  service;  and,  in  that  character,  I  honored 
her,  and  aril!  honor  her,  if  not  as  the  fiist  among  the  first  of  all  the  true, 
patriotic  Union  States.  I  will  not  say  she  waa  primus  inter  pa/res,  but  I 
will  say  she  was  not  Bsmind'm  inter  pwrm.  K  she  did  not  go  before  all 
others,  I  avei'  no  other's  went  before  her, 

"'This  being  the  character  of  Ma^achusetts,  this  her  attachment  to 
the  Oonstitntion  and  to  the  Union,  with  some  diffei'encea  of  sentiment  as 
to  State  and  national  politics;  hut,  after  all,  the  ruling  sentiment  being 
attachment  to  the  Constitution,  attachment  to  the  cause  of  American 
liberty,  attachment  to  that  great  principle  of  govei'nment  that  first  made 
America  what  she  is ;  this  being  the  characteristic  of  the  State,  I  entered 
into  her  service  with  all  the  devotion  of  my  heart,  and  I  gave  to  it  what- 

" '  Wow,  gentlemen,  from  the  time  I  entered  into  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  at  the  wish  of  the  people  of  Boston,  my  manner  of  poUtical 
life  is  known  to  you  alL    I  do  not  stand  here  to-night  to  apologize  for  it. 
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Leas  do  I  stand,  here  to  fiemaad  any  approbation,  I  leaTe  it  to  my  ooira- 
try,  to  posterity,  and  to  the  world,  to  say  whether  it  will  or  will  not  stand 
the  test  (if  time  and  truth.  I  have  only  to  say  to  you  that,  at  my  present 
time  of  life,  I  am.  not  likely  to  adopt  any  suddeu  change.  What  I  have 
been,  I  propose  to  be.  Ho  man  con  foresee  the  occinTences  of  future  life, 
I  profess  to  foresee  nothing.  The  future  ia  distant,  the  present  is  our 
own  ;  and,  for  the  present,  I  am  content  with  expressing  my  utmost  grati- 
tude to  yon,  and  assurance  of  my  perpetual  regard, 

'"But  I  ought  to  thank  you  a  little  more  particularly  for  thia  gen- 
erous, spontaneous  outpouring  of  such  a  multitude  to  greet  me.  I  thank 
you  for  your  civic  proce^ion. ;  for  all  the  kindness  of  iudividttal  citizeas, 
many  of  whom  are  known,  and  many  of  whom,  e^ecially  the  young,  are 
unknown  to  me.  I  ought  also  to  express  a  particular  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  military  who  have  accompanied  us  as  escort.  Tou  all  know,  gentle- 
men, it  b  not  my  fortune  to  be,  or  to  have  been,  a  successful  military 
chieftain,  I  am  nothing  but  a  pains-taking,  hard-working  civilian,  giving 
my  life  and  my  health  and  my  etreugth  to  the  jnaintenance  of  the  Oonati- 
tution ;  and  the  upholding,  according  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  under  the 
providence  of  God,  the  liberties  of  my  country.'  " 

On  the  12th  of  Jnly  Mr.  Webster  went  to  Franklin,  where 
he  reniained  until  the  20tli.  "While  there  he  received  informa- 
tion of  a  step  that  had  been  suddenly  taken,  by  the  English 
Government,  in  regard  to  the  fisheries  off  the  coasts  of  the 
British  provinces ;  a  step  that  at  once  produced  nineh  excite- 
ment and  alarm  in  this  conntiy.  Some  explanation  of  the 
origin  of  this  difficulty  ia  here  necessary. 

Before  the  Revolution,  all  the  British  colonies  in  America 
had  the  right,  in  common,  of  fishing  in  and  about  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence.  The  United  States  secured  a  continuance  of 
their  share  in  these  privileges  by  the  treaty  of  1783 ;  bttt  the 
Bi-itish  claimed  that  the  Wai-  of  1813  put  an  end  to  them 
forever.  This  was  denied  on  the  part  of  the  United  States ; 
and  the  dispute,  which  followed,  was  settled  by  the  Conven- 
tion of  1818,  which  granted  to  American  citizens  the  right 
to  fish  along  certain  portions  of  the  shores  of  Newfound- 
land, Labrador,  and  elsewhere,  to  within  three  miles  of  the 
coasts,  hays,  estuaries,  etc.,  of  the  British  provinces.  Mis- 
understaaidings  and  collisions  soon  followed,  tlie  Americans 
claiming  that  they  had  a  right  to  enter  the  wide  gulfs  and 
bays,  so  long  as  they  did  not  approach  witMn  three  miles  of  the 
shore,  and  acting  accordingly;  while  the  provinces  declared 
that  they  could  not  come  within  three  mi]es  of  a  line  drawn 
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from  headland  to  headland ;  and  they  attempted  to  seize  Biicli 
vessels  as  violated  their  interpretation  of  the  treaty.  Com- 
plaints and  troubles  were  continually  arising,  giving  occasion 
for  frequent  diplomatic  discnasions  between  the  Governments 
for  a  period  of  thirty  years.  Finally,  in  1852,  the  British 
colonies  united  in  fitting  out  cmisers  to  protect  what  they 
regarded  as  their  exclusive  rights  in  a  portion  of  these  waters, 
and  to  prevent  encroachments  by  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
The  Iiome  Government  had  now  adopted  the  provincial  intei"- 
pretation  of  the  treaty,  and  dispatched  a  naval  squadron  to 
assist  the  erniaers  of  the  colonies.  The  first  official  intimar 
tion  of  this  coui-se,  on  tlie  part  of  the  British  Government, 
was  received  by  Mr.  "Webster  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Crampton, 
announcing  the  steps  taken  "  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the 
complaints  which  have  so  frequently  been  made  of  the  en- 
croachments of  vessels  belonging  to  the  United  States  and 
France  upon  the  iishing-grounds  reserved  to  Gh'eat  Britain 
by  the  Convention  of  1818."  His  Government  had  been  led, 
he  continued,  by  urgent  representations  from  the  governoi-s 
of  the  provinces,  to  give  directions  "  for  stationing,  off  New 
Brunswicli,  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward's  Island,  and  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  such  a  force  of  small  sailing-vessels  and 
steamers  as  shall  be  deemed  sufficient  to  prevent  the  infraction 
of  the  treaty." 

The  truth  is,  that,  in  1845,  during  some  negotiations  on 
this  subject,  while  the  two  Governments  maintained  their 
opposite  constructions  of  the  Convention  of  1818,  on  the  point 
of  right,  the  British  ministry  of  that  day  instructed  their  colo- 
nial authorities  that  they  had  determined  to  relax  the  strict 
rule  of  exclusion  over  the  fishing-vessels  of  the  United  States 
entering  the  bays  of  the  sea  on  the  Britisli  North  American 
coasts.'  Under  this  relaxation  of  the  British  claim,  the  Ameri- 
can fishermen  had  continued  to  the  present  time  to  enter  all 
the  great  bays  which  were  more  than  six  miles  wide  at  their 
mouths,  hut  keeping  at  a  distance  of  more  than  three  miles 
from  the  shore  of  the  bay.  In  this  attitude  of  things,  it  was 
now  claimed  that  the  American  fishermen  could  not  approach 
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within  tliree  milee  of  a  line  drawn  across  the  entrance  of  sneii 
bays  from  headland  to  headland ;  and  a  squadron  of  nineteen 
vessels  was  sent  from  England  to  enforce  this  exclusion,  at  tiie 
moment  when  our  fishermen  were  about  to  sail  on  tlieir  accus- 
tomed craise. 

Mr.  Orarapton  was  directed  to  give  notice  of  this  exclusion 
to  the  American  Government.  But,  before  Mr.  Webster  received 
the  notice,  intelligence  of  wiiat  was  contemplated  reached  him 
fi^m  the  British  provinces.  He  at  once  proceeded  to  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  meet  a  ba5;ardoua  conjuncture.  On  the^ 
17th  of  Jnly  he  wrote  to  the  President,  and,  on  the  same  day,  he 
sent  for  Mr.  Cramptori  to  meet  Mm  in  Boston  or  at  Marsbfield. 


[T0   1 

"  PRMtKLiN,  July  11, 1953. 

"  My  deab  Sir  :  The  iiiteiTuptioii  of  tlie  usual  occupation  of  our 
fishermen  in  the  British  provinces  is  a  very  serious  business.  I  fear  much 
difficulty  may  arise  from  it. 

"  Follbwing  your  suggestion  to  Mr.  Hunter,  I  have  prepared  a  paper, 
which,  will  appear  in  the  newspapers,  in  this  part  of  the  country,  imme- 
diately ;  and  have  directed  its  publication  in  Washington.  I  hope  you 
will  approve  of  it.  If  I  felt  well  enough  and  strong  enough,  I  would  pro- 
ceed immediately  fo  Washington ;  but  I  do  not.  I  wrote  to-daj'  a  lett.er 
to  Mr.  Orampton,  a  copy  of  which  I  now  enclose  to  you.  We  shall  be 
obliged,  I  am  persuaded,  to  look  up  this  busings  of  the  fisheries,  as  well 
as  the  whole  subject  of  the  Canadian  trade,  as  matter  of  n^otiation. 
Congress  will  never  do  any  thing.  I  will  thank  you,  at  your  earliest  con- 
venience, to  signify  to  me  your  wishes  and  your  opinions. 

"  I  leave  these  mountains  and  valleys  with  great  reluctance,  but  it 
seems  to  he  necessary.  Yours,  alw&ys  truly, 

f' Daniel  Webster." 

"  Mr  DEAR  Mb.  Orampton  :  The  thi'eatened  interruption,  by  force, 
of  that  enjoyment  of  the  fisheries  which  the  fishing-vessels  of  the  United. 
States  have  so  long  practised,  and  possessed  without  interruption  or  mo- 
lestation, is  a  serious  affair,  and,  I  fear,  full  of  danger,  I  wish  to  see  you 
as  soon  as  you  can  possibly  come  North.  If  I  am  not  in  Boston,  at  the 
Revere  House,  please  proceed  immediately  to  Marshfleld,  bringing  with 
you  as  many  of  your  adjuncts  as  you  please. 

"  I  have  recommended  to  the  President  that  we  take  up  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  the  fisheries  and  the  Canada  trade  at  once,  as  matters  of  negotiation. 
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"  Yoti  will  see,  in  the  Boston  papers  of  Monaay,  an  official  publication 
by  me.  Is  it  not  possible  foi  yoxi  to  prevail  with  the  pTOvincial  aiithor- 
itiea  to  institute  no  hostile  proceedings  against  American  flshing-vesaela 
till  longei'  notice  be  given,  and  until  you  and  I  may  have  conferred  to- 
gether on  the  subject  ? 

"I  am  ausious  to  see  you  at  oaoe.  On  receipt  of  this,  inform  me,  hy 
telegi'aph,  when  you  can  be  in  Boston, 

"  I  am,  with  great  regard, 

"  Tours,  always  truly, 

"  Dahiel  Wbbstbk." 

On  tlie  19tli,  llr.  Webster  caused  to  be  published,  in  the 
Boston  Goiivim',  a  paper  which  was  dated  in  the  Department 
of  State  as  of  the  6th  of  July,  and  which  was  signed  by  him- 
Belf,  It  gave  to  the  public  information  respecting  the  seizures 
which  had  been  made,  the  action  of  the  colonial  goveraments, 
and  the  announcements  received  from  England.  "With  re- 
gard to  the  eonatruetion  of  the  treaty,  he  said  it  wa8  "  un- 
doubtedly an  overaight  in  the  Convention  of  1818  to  make  so 
large  a  concession  to  England,  since  the  United  States  had 
■usually  considered  that  those  vast  inlets,  or  recesses  of  the  ocean, 
ought  to  be  open  to  American  fishermen  as  freely  as  the  sea 
itself,  to  within  three  marine  miles  of  tlie  shore." 

The  closing  paragraph  of  this  paper  is  aa  follows ; 

"It  is  this  conati'uctinn  of  the  intent  and  meaning  of  the  Convention 
of  1818  for  which  the  colonies  have  contended  since  1841,  and  which  they 
have  desired  should  be  enforced.  This  the  English  Government  has  now, 
it  would  appear,  consented  to  do,  and  the  immediate  effect  will  be  the 
loss  of  the  valiuible  fall  fishing  to  American  flshermen ;  a  complete  inter- 
ruption of  the  estensive  fishing  husineas  of  Kew  England,  attended  by 
constant  collieiona  of  the  most  unpleasant  and  exciting  character,  which 
may  end  in  the  destmeiion  of  human  life,  and  in  the  involvement  of  the 
Government  in  questions  of  a  very  serions  nature,  threatening  the  peace 
of  the  two  countries.  Not  agreeing  fhat  the  eonatruetion,  put  upon  the 
trefbty,  is  conformable  to  the  intentions  of  the  conti  acting  partiea,  this 
information  is,  however,  made  public,  to  the  end  that  those  concerned  in 
American  fisheries  may  perceive  how  the  case  at  present  stands,  and  be 
upon  their  guard.  The  whole  subject  trill  engigp  the  immediate  attention 
of  the  Government." 

Mr.  Webster's  purpose,  in  sending  for  Mr.  Crampton,  was 
to  enter  at  once  upon  a  negotiation  which  should  embrace  a 
settlement  of  the  fisheries  and  of  the  trade  between  the  British 
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proYinces  and  the  "Ciiited  States,  as  parts  of  one  subject.  Mr. 
Crampton  ai-rived  in  Boaton  on  the  34th  of  July,  and  was  to 
follow  Mr.  Webster  to  Marshfleld.  On  the  25th  Kr.  Webster 
left  Boston,  and,  when  he  alighted  from  the  train  at  Kingston, 
nine  miles  from  his  own  house,  he  found  a  great  gathering  of 
his  neighbors  and  the  people  of  the  Burrounding  country  pre- 
pared to  escort  him  home.  T"or  miles  on  either  side  of  the 
route,  the  road-sides  were  lined  with  women  and  children,  the 
male  part  of  the  population  having  mostly  joined  the  proces- 
sion, consisting  of  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  vehicles, 
many  peraona  on  horaehaek,  and  some  on  foot. 

Mr.  Cliarlea  Henry  Thomas,  in  an  account,  which  he  gave 
in  the  next  year  after  Mr.  Webster's  death,  and  which  was  then 
written  down,  and  is  now  before  me,  said  : 

"  Wlien  he  arrived  nt  Kingston,  the  day  of  his  reception,  here,  he  was 
put  into  a  carriage  with  Mr.  Spragne.  I  was  in  one  behind,  with  the 
conmiittee.  He  aent  for  me,  and  &aked  me  wliat  was  our  plan.  I  told 
him  we  were  going  to  a  bill  by  the  house,  but  that  we  would  tum  oS 
before  we  came  to  the  avenue,  to  save  all  disturbance  at  the  house,  '  Henry,' 
said  he,  very  emphatically,  '  these  people  all  want  to  go  to  the  house,  and 
they  mmt  go.'  I  told  him  he  didn't  Imow  how  many  there  were  ;  that 
the  avenue  would  be  torn  to  pieces,  '  I  don't  care,'  said  he,  '  if  they  tear 
up  the  avenue  and  grounds  six  feet  deep  ;  I  don't  care — they  mugf  go?  He 
■was  very  much  moved  and  gratified  by  the  whole  thing;  and  well  he 
might  be.  It  was  a  spontaneous,  hearty  expression  of  good  feeling  and 
interest  for  him,  entirely  without  distinction  of  party.  Tlie  procession  of 
vehicles  was  two  miles  long,  and  there  were  eighty  more  men  on  horse- 
back.   He  could  see  the  length  of  it  in  some  turns  of  the  road." 

According  to  Mr,  Webster's  wishes,  the  procession  entered 
the  avenue  leading  to  his  house,  and,  by  a  circuitous  route, 
passed  aroimd  the  house  to  a  hill  to  the  eastward,  where  a  plat- 
form had  been  erected.  Here  he  was  welcomed  by  Mr.  Seth 
e  of  his  neighbors,  who  said  : 


""When  political  parties,  with  whom  you  have  contended,  shall  have 
passed  away,  when  private  prejudices  and  private  interests  shall  be  hushed 
in  the  silence  of  the  grave,  posterity  wi31  award  you  tlie  full  measure  of 
jnatiee.  As  your  friends  and  neighbors,  we  tender  you  onr  most  sincere 
and  profound  respects.  We  thank  yon  for  what  you  have  done  for  agricul- 
ture. We  thank  you  for  the  valuable  time  you  have  devoted,  amid  all 
your  toils  ami  labors,  to  the  science  of  cultivating  the  cavth ;  for  the  valu- 
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able  aiiimals  you  hiive,  at  so  great  a  sacrifice,  imported  and  raisecl  to  im- 
proYe  otir  flocks  and  berda.  We  regret  our  slowness  to  see  and  appreciate 
the  value  of  jour  example.  We  are  beginning  better  to  imderataad  our 
business.  We  have  learned  that  science  is  as  important  to  the  fariwer  as  to 
the  more  learned  professions.  We  hope  that  you  may  live  long  to  teach 
us  tlie  art  of  usiag  the  ploughshare  instead  of  the  sword,  and  the  prun- 
iag-hook  rather  than  the  spear. 

"Permit  me,  sir,  to  say,  there  is  a  Providence  in  the  affairs  of  nations 
and  the  lives  of  men,  This  nation  may  be  punished  for  her  mis,  while 
that  all-seeing  Eye  may  be  guiding  you  by  an  unssen  hand  in  the  only 
path  that  can  make  your  remaining  days  ti'anquU,  peaceful,  and  happy." 

Mr.  Webster,  in  response,  spoke  to  tlie  following  effect : 

"  Mh.  SpBA&nB  ABB  Frihnds  ;  I  thank  yon  fl-om  the  very  bottom  of 
my  heart  for  this  warm  welcome  home,  which  so  many  of  you  have 
assembled  to  offer  to  me  to-day.  It  was  unespected.  I  had  not  looked 
for  such  ft  tstimonial  of  your  regard.  But  it  draws  from  me,  as  it  ought 
.  to  draw,  the  most  grateful  acknowledgments  of  my  heart.  It  is  not  the 
display  of  vehicles,  nor  the  numbers  of  your  cavalcades,  but  die  fact  that 
yon,  among  whom  I  have  so  long  lived  and  dwelt,  and  who  know  me  so 
well,  have  manifested  such  esteem,  that  calls  forth  my  gratitude ;  and  I 
pour  out  to  your  ft-iendship,  neighbors,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  the 
feelings  of  mutual  and  reciproeal  regard ;  and  it  is  my  sincerest  prayer 
that  Almighty  God  will  preserve  you  and  youra  in  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness. 

"  Friends  and  neighhora,  it  is  now  twenty  years  that  I  have  been  in.  the 
midst  of  you,  passing  hare,  on  the  side  of  the  sea,  all  that  portion  of  the 
yeai"  in  which  I  have  been  able  to  enjoy  some  relaxation  from  the  cares  of 
my  profession,  or  the  duties  of  public  life.  Happy  have  they  been  to  me 
and  mine,  for,  during  all  this  period,  I  know  not  of  an  unkind  thing  done, 
or  word  spoken  to  me  or  mice,  or  to  any  one  near  or  dear  to  me. 

"Gentlemen,  most  of  you  are  fanners,  and  I  take  a  great  concern  in 
your  interests,  because  I  have  a  wish  to  promote  the  general  prosperity  of 
the  whole  country.  Others  of  you  have  your  occupations  on  the  seas. 
Borne  of  you  I  have  found  there,  and  have  had  the  pleasure  to  mingle  in 
your  pursuits ;  a  pleasure  I  hope  to  enjoy  again. 

"  Gentlemen,  Mr.  Sprague  has  been  pleased  to  refer  to  recent  occur- 
rences. As  to  some  of  them,  or,  at  least,  to  one,  it  may  not  be  fitting  in 
mo  to  say  one  word  now.  The  time  has  not  yet  come.  But  I  would  say, 
I  may  venture  to  hope,  without  presumption,  that  I  am  not  entirely  un- 
known at  home  or  abroad.  [Cries  of  '  No,  no  I ']  And,  I  say,  further,  if 
I  have  any  thing  good  or  valuable,  I  hold  it  in  my  own  keepiug,  and  will 
not  trust  it  to  the  waywardness  of  others. 

"  Friends  and  neighbors,  the  time  when  you  offer  me  this  welcome  is 
not  altogether  inappropriate.    I  am  about  to  be  among  you.    The  place  J 
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occupy  must  aooa  be  vacatecl  in  the  ordinary  course  of  eTents ;  and  it 
may  be  yacated  very  sliortly.  I  am  sensible  of  the  kind  manner  in  which 
the  events  of  my  life  have  been  recited.  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  I 
am  glad  to  receive  the  approbation  of  my  countrymen  in  any  manner 
they  may  be  disposed  to  express  it.  I  am  willing  to  believe,  in  relation 
to  the  occiin-ences  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Sprague,  tliat,  by  tlie  blessing  of 
Providence  and  the  fapor  of  my  coimti'ymsn,  I  have  done  something  to 
upbold  the  CoiistitHtion  and  libei-ty^  and  maintain  the  righto  of  my  coun- 
try. There  is  an  end  to  all  human  labors  and  efforts.  I  am  no  longer  a 
young  man ;  but  I  am  thankful,  nevertheless,  for  the  measiu'e  of  strength 
I  still  have.  I  hope  to  enjoy  the  pleasm'e  of  your  Inndness  and  society 
for  some  years  to  come,  if  such  may  be  the  pleasure  of  the  Almighty. 

"Mr.  Bpragiie  has  made  allusion  to  recent  occurrences,  threatening  dis- 
turbances on  account  of  the  fisheries.  It  would  not  become  me  to  say  much 
on  that  subject  nnti!  I  sperik  ofBcially,  and  rmdev  direction  of  the  head  of 
the  Government.  And  then  I  shall  speak.  In  the  mean  time,  be  assured 
that  that  interest  win  not  be  neglected  by  this  Administration  nnder  any 
circumstances. 

"  The  fishermen  shall  be  protected  in  all  their  rights  of  property,  and 
in  all  their  rights  of  occupatio'n.  To  use  a  Marbleiiend  phrase,  they  shall 
be  protected  hook  and  line,  and  bob  and  sinkei  Anttwhi  shoildthey 
not?  They  employ  a  vast  number.  Many  of  oni  own  people  aii,  engaged 
in  that  vocation.  There  are  perhaps  among  yoa  some  v-ha  have  been  on 
the  Grand  Banks  for  forty  successive  years,  and  thcic  hung  on  to  the 
ropes  in  storm  and  wreck. 

"  The  most  important  consequences  are  involyed  in  this  matter.  Our 
fisheries  have  been  the  very  nurseries  of  our  navy  It  o  u  fi  it,  ships  have 
conquered  the  enemy  on  the  sea,  the  fisheries  are  at  the  bottom  of  it. 
The  fisheries  were  the  seeds  from  which  these  glorious  tin  mphs  were  bom 
and  sprung. 

"  Now,  gentlemen,  I  may  venture  to  say  one  or  two  things  more  on  thia 
highly-important  subject.  In  the  first  place,  this  sudden  iuten'uption  of 
the  pursuits  of  our  citizens,  which  had  been  carried  on  more  than  thirty 
years  without  inteiTiiption  or  molestation,  can  hardly  be  justified  by  any 
principle  or  considei'ation  whatever.  It  is  now  more  than  thirty  years  that 
they  have  pursued  the  fishing  in  the  same  watei',  rmd  on  the  same  coast,  in 
wliich,  and  along  which,  notice  has  now  come  that  they  shall  be  no  longer 
allowed  these  privileges.  hTow,  this  cannot  be  justified  without  notice. 
A  mere  indulgence  of  so  long  continuance,  even  if  the  privilege  were  but 
an  indulgence,  cannot  be  withdrawn  at  this  season  of  the  year,  when  our 
people,  according  to  their  custom,  have  engaged  in  the  business,  without 
just  and  seasonable  notice, 

"  I  cannot  but  think  the  late  dispatches  from  the  Colonial  OiBoe  had 
not  attracted  to  a  sufiicient  degree  the  attention  of  the  principal  minister 
of  the  Crown,  for  I  see  matter  in  them  quite  inconsistent  with  the  arrange- 
ment made  in  1845  by  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  and  Edwaa-d  Evei'ett,    Then 
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the  Earl  of  Derby,  the  present  First  Minister,  was  Colouial  Secretary,  It 
could  not  well  have  taken  place  without  his  knowledge,  and,  in  tact,  with- 
out his  conctixrence  or  sanction,  I  cannot  but  think,  therefore,  that  its 
brang  oveilooked  ii  ^n  inadvertence  The  Treaty  of  1818  was  made  with 
the  Oionn  of  England  If  a  flahmg  ve^el  is  captiured  bj  one  of  her  ves- 
sels of  war,  and  biought  m  for  adjudication,  the  Ciowa  of  England  ia 
ansii erable,  and  then  we  know  who  we  haie  to  deal  with.  But  it  ia 
not  to  be  e\ppcted  that  the  United  States  will  submit  their  rights  to 
be  adjudicated  upon  m  the  pettj  tiibimals  of  the  provinces,  or  that 
thei  Tiill  allow  oui  vessels  to  be  seized  by  constables  and  other  petty 
offleer«,  and  condemned  by  mniucipal  courts  of  Canada  and  Newfound- 
land, New  Biucowick,  or  Novi  Scotia  I  No,  no,  no  I  [Great  cheeimg,] 
Furthei  than  this  gpntlemen,  I  do  not  think  it  Pipedient  to  remark  upon 
this  topic  at  present ;  but,  yoa  may  be  assured,  it  is  a  subject  upon  which 
no  one  sleeps  at  Washington,  I  regret  that  the  state  of  my  health  caused 
my  absence  from  Washington  when  the  news  came  of  this  sudden  change 
in  the  interpretation  of  treaties.  My  health  requires  relaxation.  I  shall 
feel  it  my  duty,  as  soon,  as  my  health  and  strength  will  justify  me  in, 
undertaking  tlie  journey,  to  return  to  my  post,  and  discharge  the  duties 
devolving  upon  me  to  the  best  of  my  abilities, 

"  And  now,  gentlemen,  I  cousider  the  welcome  you  have  to-day  givea 
me  as  a  personal  kindness — a  tribute  of  personal  regard.  I  have  always 
found  your  houses,  your  hearts,  and  your  hands  open  to  me ;  and,  I  trust 
I  may  say,  that  you  have  never  found  my  own  closed  against  you,  whether 
calling  upon  business  or  for  the  purpose  of  social  intercourse  and  good 
neighborhood, 

"  Gentlemen,  I  deem  it  a  great  piece  of  good-fortime,  coming  from  tJie 
mountains  as  1  did,  that  I  came  where  I  did ;  that,  when  I  came  from  the 
mountains,  I  descended  to  the  sea-shore.  Many  people,  when  they  come 
down  here,  wonder  what  in  the  world  could  have  induced  Mr,  Webster  to 
come  to  Marshfleld.  I  answer,  partly  good  sense,  but  more  good  fortune.  I 
had  no  particular  fancy  for  rich  lands,  but  I  had  for  a  kind  neighborhood ; 
and  myself  and  friends,  when  I  came  here,  had  a  well-understood  cove- 
nant, that  I  would  talk  to  them  about  farming,  but  not  a  word  about  law 
or  politics, 

"  You  have  kept  your  word,  and  I  hope  I  have  kept  mine ;  and  now, 
my  Mends  and  neighbors,  accept  from  a  grateful  heart  my  warm  acknowl- 
edgments that  you  have  come  here  with  countenances  so  open,  so  frank,  to 
g^ve  me  the  assurance  of  your  perennial  regards  and  continued  friendship, 

"Again  I  thank  yon  with  all  my  heart,  and  my  prayers  are  that  the 
Almighty  Power  will  preserve  yon,  and  shower  down  upon  you  and  yours 
the  blessings  of  happy  affection  and  peace  and  prosperity  I " 

Mr.  Charles  Lanman,  who  was  with  Mi'.  Webster  at  this 
time,  as  his  secretary,  has  sent  me  a  short  account  of  this 
interesting  incident ; 
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"  As  to  the  maimer  in  which  he  was  received  by  his  friends  and  neigh- 
bors at  Marshfleld,  during  the  summer  of  18B3,  it  was  gi'aud  and  enthusi- 
astic beyond  deacrtption,  and  only  to  be  compared  with  the  demonstration 
made  in  honor  of  hia  arri.val  in  Boston  a  short  time  betbre.  A  procession, 
consisting  of  thonsands  of  hia  neighbors,  witliout  respect  to  party,  met 
him  at  a  point  uiae  miles  distant  from  his  residence,  and  escorted  him 
home,  while  tlie  road  was  literally  lined  with  women  and  children,  gathered 
to  welcome  the  man  they  loved ;  and  garlands  without  number  were  scat- 
tered along  his  pathway.  Upon  a  hill,  in  tlie  immediate  vicinity  of  hia 
mansion,  the  great  concourse  came  to  a  halt,  and  they  delegated  an  orator 
to  welcome  liim  with  a  speech.  To  the  many,  Ms  reply  was  beautiful  and 
appropriate,  but  to  the  few,  who  lived  in  his  shadow,  there  was  a  toae  of 
sadness  in  all  he  nttered.  He  finished  his  address  just  as  tlie  sun  was  set- 
ting, and  it  was  the  last  he  ever  uttered  to  a  public  assembly.  And  now  I 
remember  how,  sifter  the  crowd  had  disappeared,  he  entered  hia  house 
fatigued  beyond  measure,  aad  covered  with  dust,  and  threw  himself  into 
a  chair.  For  a  moment  his  head  fell  upon  his  breast,  as  if  completely  over- 
coma,  and  he  then  looked  up,  like  one  seeking  aometiiing  lie  could  not 
find.  It  v/as  the  portrait  of  his  darling,  but  departed  daughter,  Julia,  and 
it  happened  to  be  in  inll  view.  He  gazed  upon  it  tor  some  time  in  a  kind 
of  trance,  and  then  wept  like  one  whose  heart  was  bi-oken,  and  these 
words  escaped  hia  lips ;  '  0,  lam  so  flimtkfrd  to  ie  here  I  If  I  could  onkj 
Time  my  will,  nsMr,  never  would  I  again  leave  this  7u>me.'  And  then  he 
sought  and  obtained  a  night  of  repose." 

It  was  BOW  Mr.  "Webster's  intentiou  to  proceed  to  "Washing- 
ton, so  soon  as  he  sliould  have  recovered  health  and  strength 
enough  to  encounter  the  journey.  Tlie  President  was  anxions 
to  have  the  negotiation  with  Mr.  Orampton  conducted  there  ; 
and  he  was  not  willing  to  iiave  Mr.  Webster  teave  the  Departr 
ment  of  State,  unless  he  woiald  consent  to  accept  the  English 
mission,  then  likely  to  be  vacant  by  the  retmn  of  Mr.  Law- 
rence, in  which  case  he  conld  settle  all  the  pending  business 
in  England  relating  to  the  fisheries  and  the  other  topics.  This 
plan  was,  for  a  short  time,  under  consideration ;  but,  on  the 
25th  of  July,  Mr.  "Webster  informed  the  President  that  he 
conld  not  think  of  it. 

"  MiiamMEiD,  July  SB,  1853. 

"  My  dbak  9ik  ;  There  are  two  subjects  about  which  I  wish  to  speak  to 
jon,  andlwill  write  about  one  of  them  with  my  own  hand  for  secrecy's  sake. 

"  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  think  no  more  about  the  English  mis- 
sion.   My  principal  reason  is,  that  I  think  it  would  be  regarded  as  a 
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ctesceiit.  I  have  beon  airong  tlie  candicIateB  for  tlie  first  office,  and,  not 
ha¥Uig  been  Domioatecl  for  that,  I  think  it  proper  to  decline  any  secoadiuy 
place,  I  liaye  bEen  acciistomed  to  give  instructions  to  ministers  abroad, 
and  not  to  receive  them.  Besides,  if  I  am  in  England  after  the  8d  of 
Mai-ch,  I  should  feel  mjself  to  be  in  the  hands  of  an  nnfi-iendly  adminia- 
tratiou,  I  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Pierce  would  be  inclined  to  treat  me  with 
kindness,  but  how  can  I  know  which  member  of  the  family  of  Touug 
America  may  hold  the  seals  of  the  Department  of  State ! 

"  On  the  fli-st  point  there  is  a  precedent,  Mr,  Canning,  having  been 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  A^aira,  aftenvard  took  an  embassy  to  Por- 
tugal for  a  short  time.  The  press  and  the  opposition  in  Parliament  assaDed 
him  furiously.  They  denounced  it  as  a  job ;  and  I  think  Ma  character  suf- 
ei'ed  from  it  with  the  better  pait  of  the  English  people. 

"  I  find  almost  aa  entire  concurrence  of  opinion  among  friends  on  thb 
question;  and,  therefore,  you  will  now  consider  the  mission  as  at  your 
disposal, 

"  The  other  topic  upon  which  I  ought  now  to  say  something  is  my 
continuance  in  office  or  resigning  it,  and,  if  the  latter,  at  what  time  1 

"On  this  I  will  try  to  write  to-morrow, 

■'  Yours,  always  truly, 

"Daniel  WiriUSTEn." 


On  the  following  day,  Xr.  Webster  offered  to  place  his 
resignation  in  the  hands  of  the  President,  if  his  convenience 
and  the  public  interest  would  be  promoted  by  so  doing. 


"MiEsnrtKi.D,  July  W,  iSm. 
"  Mv  DEAB  SiH :  1  feel  obliged  to  regard  it  as  a  settled  thing  that  I 
ought  not  to  think  of  passing  the  ensuing  hot  months  at  a  table  of  a 
department  in  Washington.  You  know  how  very  ill  I  was  when  I  left 
Washington  last  summei',  and  how  severe,  though  rather  a  short,  attack 
of  catarrh  I  ailerwai'd  suffered.  I  should  feel  in  imminent  peril  if  I  wera 
to  undertake  to  work  through  August  and  September  as  I  have  heretofore 

"  This  being  settled,  the  que  fon  's  Wl  it  's  it  best  to  do  thereupon  ? 
and  when  I  say  what  is  best,  I  mean  best  to  you,  and  the  success  and 
honorable  winding  up  of  yoni  Adm  mstration  I  will  say,  in  the  first 
place,'  what  I  think  I  can  do,  I  tl  mk  I  co  Id  go  to  Washington  some 
ten  days  hence,  if  there  should  con  e  as  p  obably  there  will,  a  cool  time 
in  the  weather,  and  there  remain  a  few  days  1  ut  not  until  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  session,  as  I  suppose  Cong  eaa  w  11  not  adjourn  until  Septem- 
ber, and  my  catai'rh  comes  on  the  33d  or  33d  of  August ;  and  I  could 
return  to  Washington,  as  soon  as  my  attack  should  be  over,  for  the  winter. 
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If  Congress  were  nway,  all  this  might  be  done  ;  but  I  fear  that  Congress, 
being  iu  Beasion,  some  of  the  Messrs.,  who  are  among  its  membei's,  would 
ubuae  both  you  and  me  if  I  should  have  so  long  an  absence.  While  I  retain 
uiy  place,  I  shall  be  here  or  at  Washington,  although  I  tave  sometimes 
spoken  of  going  to  tie  British  provinces,  to  try  the  effect  of  a  more  cool 
and  moist  climate,  and  could,  I  suppose,  carry  on  affairs,  being  here,  with- 
out great  inconvenience.  The  danger  and  the  obj  ection  are  the  fear  of  com- 
plaint and  reproof  in  OongresB,  Kow,  acting  irom  purely  peraonal  motives 
regarding  my  health,  and,  independent  of  all  other  considerationa,  it  would 
suit  me  aa  well  as  any  way  to  resign  at  once,  withowt  going  back  to  Well- 
ington at  all,  although  I  confess  I  should  be  willing,  on  divers  accounts,  to 
be  in  Washington  from  the  commencement  of  cool  weather  till  the  Sd  of 
March. 

"I  wish,  my  dear  sir,  that  you  would  consider  these  matters,  and  sig- 
nify frankly  your  own  opinion  and  youi'  own  wishes.  Or,  if  you  should  be 
of  opinion  that  it  would  be  convenient  to  defer  a  final  decision,  then,  as  I 
have  said,  I  will  go  to  Washington  to  see  you  some  ten  days  hence,  if  I 

feel  atroiig  tuougli,  ami  the  weather  should  not  be  too  intolerable. 

"  Youra  always  truly, 

"  Dakiei.  Webbtbk." 

Tbe  President   earnestly  desii'ed   Mr,  Webster  to  remain  , 
in  oiiice,  and  to  come  to  Wasliington  only  whenever  hia  health 
would  permit. 

On  the  4th  of  August  I  made  a  short  visit  to  Marshfield, 
and  found  Mr.  "Webster  about  to  proceed  to  "Washington  on  the 
next  day,  for  the  purpose  of  resigning  his  office,  if  an  arrange- 
ment could  be  made  to  fill  it.  On  the  previous  evening  he 
had  received  a  letter  from  tlie  President,  saying  that  he  was 
surrounded  by  enibarrasamenta,  and  aslring  Mr.  Webster's  ad- 
vice and  aid.  It  was  therefore  Mr.  "Webster's  intention  to  go 
to  Washington,  and,  if  possible,  after  affording  to  the  Presi- 
dent all  the  assistance  he  could,  in  the  course  of  ten  days,  to 
obtain  his  own  release,  if  the  President  could  fix  on  a  suitable 
When  I  aslied  him  if  he  could  leave  the  fishery 
8  he  wished  to  leave  it,  he  said  that  he  should  be 

.  to  settle  it,  and  could  do  so  before  Mr.  Pillmore's  Ad- 
ministration would  end  in  the  following  March,  but  that  he 
should  not  remain  in  office  on  that  account,  if  the  President 
would  consent  to  have  the  negotiation  undertaken  by  some  one 
else.  Mr.  Crampton,  who  was  then  with  Mr.  Webster  as  a 
guest,  talked  with  me  very  frankly  about  this  affair,  and  said 
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that  it  could  be,  and  no  doubt  would  be,  adjusted  to  the  satis- 
faction of  both  nations,  if  Mr.  Webster  remained  in  ofBee  to 
do  it.' 

On  this  occasion,  I  had  also  some  conversation  with  Mr. 
Webster  concerning  hia  own  political  position  and  that  of  hia 
friends.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  been  with  him  in  private 
since  the  Baltimore  Whig  Convention  had  made  its  nomina^ 
tion  ;  and  I  was  awai'e  that  ho  desired  to  speali  with  me  con- 
cerning some  political  movements  which  were  then  going  on 
respecting  himself,  and  also  to  make  known  to  me  his  pur- 
poses in  regard  to  the  approaching  election.  Some  explana- 
tion of  the  attitude  of  political  affair's  at  this  precise  time  is 
therefore  essential  to  the  correct  understanding  of  what  he  said 
to  me. 

That  the  action  of  the  Baltimore  Conyention  had  procluced 
great  dissatisfaction  throughout  the  Whig  party  of  the  country 
I  have  already  said.  This  disaatisfaetion,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  summer,  took  a  somewhat  active  form  in  the  States  of  "New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  aud 
M     ach  B  u  d  h     the  shape  of  an  organ- 

M    W                                       ea  yor  of  the  election  of  Qeneral 

li.                         m  S              meaut  to  promote  iha  succeaa 

th      m         iin                   ns  of  the  two  parlies.    The  infop- 

m                       ih  m             cdTed  from  the  Britifih  prov- 

h  fore  Mr.  Crampton'a  notice  had 

ae        g         M  reaohed  Mr.  Webster,  was  of  a 

oe      g                 M  miug  oharaoter ;  and  that  notioo 

m  calculated  to  relieve  the  appre- 

m                                                    di  What  Mr.  Webster  had  to  do 

te  eTeot  onr  fisliei'meii  from  sail- 

B            llm  ng      th  ut  due  intelligence  of  the  al. 

ul  re                             nge  ta  e  of  thii^a  in  tho  waters  where 

ee  ed  been   accustomed   to  pursue 

OS                                         ged  m  th           cation ;   and  he  oould  only  do 

Bn.lish  press,  and,  cubsequent  W   J(c.  this  by  &  public  naniltig.     What  he  had 

Webstev'8  death,  it  was  more  distinctly  nest  to  do  was  to  bring  Mr.  Crampton 

charged  b;   Lord   Malmesbury,   In   the  at  once  into  personal  commuuication  with 

House  of  Lords,  that  Mr.  Webster  was  himself     There  never  was  a  moment  in 

responsible  for  the  alarm  felc  in  this  Mr.  Webster's  life,  ^hen  he  stood  more 

L«untr>  ,    and    that   he   was,   perhaps,  aheolutelj  independent   of  nil  polilioal 

actuated.   In   publishir^    the  paper  of  considerations  and  influenees  Chan  he  did 

Jul>    Itltb,   b;   electioneering    modves.  in  the  snmmer  of  18B2.     He  felt  per- 

All  this  was  attributable  to  the  Inesact  fectly  indi^rent  about  Ihe  success,  in 

attention  which  is  often  given  in  Bug-  the  eleotion,  of  the  party  with  which  ho 

land  to  American  affairs.    Mr.  Webster  had  acted.     But,  while  he  remained  Seo- 

waa  at  tins  time  not  only  no  candidate  retarj  of  State,  he  intended  to  keep  Bng- 

for  the  preiidenoj,  but  he  had  in  no  way  land  and  America   out  of  unnecessarj 

permitted  it  to  be  understood  that  he  national  difflculliea. 
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ized  political  movement  that  would  afford  the  people  an  oppor- 
tunity of  giviag  their  votes  to  Mr.  "Webster,  with  any  prospect 
of  producing  an  important  expre^iou  of  popular  feeling,  with- 
out his  direct  consent  and  approbation.  Accordingly,  multi- 
tudes of  letters  came  to  him  with  every  mail,  beseeching  him 
to  become  an  independent  candidate  for  the  presidency,  so  that 
there  might  be  encouragement  for  the  nomination  of  the  requi- 
site lists  of  electors  in  the  different  States.  But  he  had  replied 
to  none  of  these  solicitations  when  I  saw  him  on  the  4th  of 
August.  His  friends  in  Massachusetts  had  hitherto  held  back 
from  presenting  him  as  an  independent  candidate,  waiting  for 
that  step  to  be  taken  in  othei'  States. 

On  the  other  hand,  gentlemen,  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, for  whom  he  had  great  personal  regard,  and  with  whom  he 
had  long  been  politically  associated,  appealed  to  him  in  the  most 
earnest,  but  also  in  the  most  deferential  manner,  not  to  withhold 
his  powerful  aid  fi'om  the  "  regular  nomination  "  of  a  party  for 
whose  success  thej  were  deeply  interested.  In  every  variety 
of  form,'  that  was  consistent  with  veneration  for  his  character 
and  his  intellect,  these  solicitations  were  pressed,  until  at  one 
time,  in  the  eagerness  of  excited  feeling,  they  produced  the 
wholly  unfounded  rumor  that  Mr.  "Webster  had  given  his  ad- 
hesion to  the  Baltimore  nomination. 

In  his  conversation  with  me,  in  reference  to  this  state  of 
political  affaii^.  Mi'.  "Webster  said  that  he  should  not  encourage 
or  invite  any  movements  designed  to  make  him  an  independent 
candidate  for  the  presidency,  nor  should  he  interfere  to  prevent 
any  portion  of  the  people  from  casting  their  votes  for  him,  if 
they  should  see  fit  to  do  so.  In  regard  to  the  sanction  which 
he  was  asked  to  give,  on  party  grounds,  to  the  "Whig  nomina- 
tion, he  said  that  he  coiild  not  approve  of  it,  and  that  he  would 
not  profess  to  regard  it  as  a  wise  and  proper  step.  He  said  that, 
as  a  public  man,  he  was  bound  to  look  forward  to  what  must 
inevitably  happen,  after  the  pending  election ;  that  the  "Whig 
party  would  become  "  withdrawn  into  the  North ; "  that  no  party 
which  did  not  extend  throughout  the  Union  could  safely  and 
beneficially  admmister  the  Government  of  the  United  States ; 
that  the  time  wa  nen  tt  hind  when  there  could  be  no  politi- 
cal organizatioi  n  the  S    ithern  States  of  any  importance,  ex- 
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eepting  the  Dssnocratic  party;  and  that  ho  fegarded  it  as  a 
y:reat  e^il,  and  one  of  ominous  import,  to  have  the  "Whig  party 
become  a  Northern  sectional  organization,  leaving  the  whole 
people  of  the  South  to  act  only  with  the  Democratic  party. 
This  evil,  however,  he  said  that  he  was  now  powerless  to  pre- 
vent, beeanse  he  could  not  tel!  the  people  of  the  country  that 
the  great  policy  of  the  "  Ooinpromise  Measure  "  woul(^  be  safe 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  had  brought  about  the  nomination 
made  by  the  Whigs.  He  ended  by -saying  that  he  wished  his 
friends  in  MassaohnaettB  not  to  undertake  any  movement  tor 
mating  him  a  candidate  in  the  election.' 

M\.  Webster  went  to  "Washington  daring  the  first  week  in 
August,  and  remained  there  nntil  the  8th  of  September. 
Nothing  could  be  done  about  supplying  his  place  in  the  De- 
partment of  State,  and  he  therefore  consented  to  remain  in 
office,  and  to  continue  at  Marshlield  his  attention  to  the  diplo- 
matic business  tliat  required  hia  care.  But,  before  he  left 
Washington  again,  he  was  obliged  to  dispose  of  an  embarrass- 
ing subject.     This  was  the  aifair  of  the  Loboa  Islands. 

On  the  2d  of  June  (1852),  Mr.  Webster  had  received  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Jewett,  master  of  a  vrasel  just  returned  from 
the  Pacific,  stating  that  he  should  have  brought  a  cargo  of 
gnano  from  the  Lobos  Islands,  if  he  had  been  sure  that  he  had 
a  right  to  do  so,  and  would  be  protected  by  the  Government. 
He  was  informed,  he  said,  that  no  government  had  any  right- 
ful claim  to  these  islands,  and  that  they  had  never  been  enu 
raerated  among  the  possesions  or  dependencies  of  any  of  the 
South  American  States.  He  then  asked  whether, "  in  common 
with  the  world,  we  have  a  right  to  take  this  ai'ticle  of  com- 
merce from  thence  ? " 

Mr.  Webster  replied,  on  the  5th  of  June,  that  these  islands 
were  not  within  a  marine  league  of  the  coast,  that  tliey  were  not 
discovered  or  occupied  by  Spain  or  Peru,  and  that  the  Peruviana 
had  not  been  in  the  habit  of  resorting  thither  for  guano,  and, 
therefoi'e,  the  islands  could  not  be  regarded  as  vritbiu  the  juris- 
diction of  thit  country  Furthermore,  he  said  that  it  was  (juite 
probable  that  Benjamm  Morrell,  who  had  visited  these  islands 

'  A  little  later  a  tickit  of  '  Wub-  chHsetts;  bTit  he  gave  no  coiiiitepanee 
Bter  Electors  "  was  nominateil  m  Masga-    to  tlie  muvcmont. 
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in  1823,  and  subaeqaeutly  written  an  account  of  them,  could 
justly  claim  to  be  the  diseoyerer.  "Under  these  eircnm- 
Btaucea,"  he  said,  "  it  may  be  the  duty  of  this  Government  to 
protect  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  may  visit  the  Lobos 
Islands  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  guano,"  He  offered  to 
suggest  to  the  Secretary  of  the  !Navy  that  a  vessel-of-war  be 
ordered  "  to  repair  to  the  Loboa  Islauda,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting from  molestation  any  of  our  citizens  who  may  wish  to 
take  guano  from  thence." 

Mr.  Jewett's  letter  was  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
with  the  promised  suggestion,  and  Commodore  McCanley,  of 
the  Pacific  squadron,  was  directed  to  send  a  vessel  to  the 
Lobos  Islands  to  protect  our  citizens  and  commerce. 

When  matters  had  reached  this  point,  Mr.  Osma,  the  Peru- 
vian Minister  at  Washington,  sent  to  Mr.  Webster  three  suc- 
cessive CO mmimi cations,  in  which  he  claimed  that  tlie  Lobos 
Islands  belonged  to  Peru,  and  undertook  to  show  vai'ions  acts 
of  sovereignty  which  that  country  had  exercised  over  them 
from  the  time  of  the  early  conquest  of  Pizarro.  Mr.  Webster 
answered  these  several  letters  on  the  21st  of  August.  His 
purpose  in  this  answer  was,  to  lay  down  the  principles  on 
which  the  right  of  Pern  to  these  islands  must  be  shown. 
It  was  his  last  diplomatic  production  that  took  an  ofiieial 
form. 


"  The  imdetsigned,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  has  the  hon- 
or to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  several  communications  of  Mr.  Osma, 
charge  d^affairea  of  Peru,  of  the  35th  June,  3d  July,  and  the  Sth  instant. 
The  first  mentioned  of  these  com  muuications,  however,  did  not  come  to  his 
knowledge  until  the  6th  of  July,  after  he  had  left  Washington  for  a  short 
absence.  He  very  much  regrets  that  circumstances  have  prevented  an 
earlier  answer  to  these  several  communications ;  bnt,  aa  they  all  relate  to 
the  same  sutgect,  all  will  now  receive  a  common  I'eplj. 

"  In  the  firat  place  the  undersigned  will  remark  to  Mr.  Osma,  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  has  not  now,  nor  evorhas  had,  aay  iaten- 
tion  to  facilitate  the  particular  purpose  of  any  persons,  such  as  Mr,  Osma 
calls  speculators,  farther  than  those  purposes  are  conformahle  to  pnblic 
law  as  well  as  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  This  Government  knows 
of  no  companies,  no  associations,  and  no  iccfiTiduals,  in  whose  behalf  it 
undertakes  any  special  protection.  The  question  is  ageneral  one,  in  which 
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nl!  the  citizena  of  the  Unitecl  States  engaged  in  commerce  iiave  an  interest, 
(incl  that  intereat  is  equally  respected  bj  the  TJmted  States  regardless  of 
indiyiduala. 

"  In  the  nest  place,  the  nndersigned  expresses  tlie  hope  that  it  was  not 
Ml',  Osma's  purpose,  by  any  exprrasion  in  his  note  of  the  0th  inst,,  to  con- 
vey any  intimation  that  the  proceedings  of  this  Qovernment  in  regard  to 
the  subject  have  been  influenced  in  the  slightest  degree  by  any  conviction 
of  the  relative  strength  or  weakness  of  the  pai-tiea.  Such  an  intimation,  K 
intended  to  ha  made,  wonJd  require  no  refutation ;  shioe  all  the  world 
knows  the  manner  in  which  the  republics  of  South  America,  formed  out 
of  the  ancient  po^essions  of  Spain,  have  heep  treated  by  this  Government, 
from  their  earliest  origin  to  the  present  day. 

"  The  undersigned  will  make  a  furthei'  remark,  to  prevent  mistake  and 
misunderstandmg,  upon  Mr,  Osma's  observation  upon  the  conversation 
between  him  aud  the  undersigned  in  the  Department  of  State,  on  the  3d 
of  July,  and  that  is,  that  the  supposed  discovery  of  Captain  Morrell,  mon- 
tioned  in  that  convarsation,  was  not  relied  upon  by  the  undersigned  as 
fotuiding  fin  exclusive  right  to  the  Lobos  Islanda  on  the  part  of  the  TTnited 
States.  It  was  only  mentioned  as  a  fact,  fit  to  be  considered  in  common 
with  other  facte  and  occurrences.  The  truth  appears  to  be  that  Captain 
Morrell  waa  oa  a  voy^  of  discovery,  and  did  ia  fact  discover,  or  was 
supposed  to  have  discovered,  guano  in  these  islands.  It  is  certain  that  no 
book  generally  known  and  circulated  in  this  country  mentioned  the  fact 
of  the  existence  of  guano  on  these  islands,  until  Captain  Morreli's  narrative 
was  published  in  1833. 

"  AfEar  these  preliminary  remarks,  the  undersigned  now  proceeds  to  the 
coufflderation  of  the  maiai.  subject.  In  his  several  communications  Mr. 
Oama  asserts  the  right  of  Peru  to  all  the  Lobos  Islands  on  the  ground  that 
she  has  always  exercised  autliority  over  them;  that  they  belong  to  Peru 
BB  they  formerly  belonged  to  Spain ;  that  iroTn  tune  immemorial  the 
Peruvian  Indifina  have  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  them  for  the  pui'pose 
of  catching  seals,  killing  birds,  and  gathering  eggs,  and  that  this  exclusive 
right  to  these  islands  by  Peru  has  nevei'  been  doubted  or  disputed, 

"  The  question  is,  are  these  unqualified  declarations  of  Mr.  Osma  strict- 
ly accurate  ?  The  Lobos,  or  Seal  Islands,  as  their  name  imports,  lie  in  the 
open  Pacific  Ocean,  the  nearest  of  tliem  twenty  or  tliirty  miles  from  the  . 
coast  of  Peru.  They  are — aa  Mr.  Osma  admits — mere  ban-en  rocks  in  the 
sea,  uninhabited  £md  uninhabitable.  Fisheries,  and  thepursuit  of  amphibi- 
ous animals,  especially  the  seal,  have  long  been  carried  on  around  their 
shores,  and  even  on  the  shores  themselves,  since  it  is  well  known  that 
seals  are  usually  taken  and  killed  on  the  land.  In  these  pursuits,  and  in 
this  use  of  the  islands,  citizens  of  the  United  States  were  engaged  for  hfdf 
a  centm'y,  before  any  actual  interruption  took  place  by  the  Peruvian  Gov- 
ernment, or  anybody  else — their  visits  to  them  having  commenced  at  least 
as  early  as  1793.  All  this  is  well  known  in  the  commercial  world.  Now, 
it  is  quite  certain  that,  if  Peru  held  and  possessed  full  sovereignty  ove; 
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tlie  e  1  nla,  ihja  ishiag  Bear  the  shore,  aiid  this  pursiut  and  tilling  of 
amph  b  u  animala  upon  the  laud,  were  aa  much  an  invasion  of  that  sot- 
6  eignty  a  is  the  taMr^  of  guano  from  them  now,  Nor  was  the  case  so 
mimpo  tant  aa  that  Peru  might  have  regarded  this  use  of  the  islands  by 
t  z  ns  f  the  United  States  as  an  indulgence  merely— supposing  hei' to 
po  ea  th  esclusiYe  right— since  the  pra:smt  and  destruction  of  seab, 
wh  ch  have  at  last  terminated  in  their  almost  entire  disappearance,  must 
have  been  a  matter  of  much  importance  to  that  Government  Nevertheless, 
flO  complaint  was  made  of  tliia  conrsB  of  things,  nor  any  intemiption  at- 
tempted or  threatened  until  September,  1833,  in  which  month,  as  it  would 
now  apx)ear,  a  decree  was  issiiad  by  the  Peruvian  Government,  prohibiting 
foreigners  from  iisMng  for  aeala  and  amphibious  animals  on  the  shores  and 
islands  of  Peru,  and  declaring  that  the  captains  of  foreign  vessels  who 
evaded  the  order  should  be  considered  as  smugglers.  It  is  important  to 
observe  that  tliis  decree  was  issued  after  the  publication  of  Captain  Mor- 
rell's  narrative 

"  This  decree  was  eudden  and  unexpected,  and,  therefore,  the  foreign 
eharge  d'^ff'aii'es  of  the  United  States  at  Lima  was  undei'  the  neeessitj  of 
actjug  upon  it  ivithout  orders  ironi  his  own  Government.  He  immediately 
addressed  a  note  on  the  subject  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Eelatioas  of 
Peru,  in  which,  without  formally  denying  the  original  right  of  Peru,  he 
rec[uc8ted  a  reconsideration  of  the  decree,  or  that  it  might  be  so  fiir  modi- 
fied as  to  permit  to  the  citizena  of  the  United  States  the  pursuit  of  an  oc- 
cupation which  they  had  been  allowed  quietly  to  follow  for  a  number  of 
years ;  and  adding  that  the  decree  conld  not  but  be  regarded  as  unfriend- 
ly to  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 

"  So  far  as  is  known  to  the  undersigned,  no  answer  or  reply  was  ever 
made  to  tliis  remonstrance ;  and  it  is  certain  that  thecitiEcns  of  the  United 
States  contiaued  to  pursue  their  usual  avocations  without  interruption, 
notwithstanding  this  decree.  If  such  an  interruption  had  been  made  by 
the  Peruvinn  authorities,  it  would  at  once  have  brought  the  question  of  the 
sovereignty  of  Peru  over  the  Lobos  Islands  to  the  attention  of  this  Gov- 
eniment,  as  happened  a  few  years  before  in  the  case  of  the  right  of  the 
Government  of  the  Argentine  Confederation  to  claim  sovereignty  over  the 
Falkland  Islands.  It  is  true  that  the  decree  of  1838  makes  no  particular 
mention  of  the  Lobos  Islands,  but  it  is  directed  generally  against  fishing 
on  tlie  coasts  and  islands  of  Peru.  Nevertheless  this,  cannot  be  regarded 
as  affecting  the  general  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  founded  on 
long  and  undisputed  usage. 

"  Here,  then, is  a  formal  remonstrance  on  the  pai't  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  against  the  asserted  sovereignty  of  Peru  over  the  Lobos 
Islands,  to  which  no  answer,  so  fer  aa  it  appears,  was  given,  nor  any  inti- 
mation made  that,  notwithstanding  this  rsmonsti'ance,  the  decree  would 
be  enforced.  It  is  quite  evident  that,  although  the  deci-ee  was  genera!  in 
its  terms,  it  was  intended  to  be  levelled  especially  against  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  aa  the  snbjects  of  othei'  countrira  did  not  partake  to  any 
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(ionsidemblo  extent  in  the  flshories  wliicli  were  prohibited.  Can  Mr. 
Osma's  averment,  thei-efore,  be  maintained,  in  which  he  asseila  the  univer- 
aai  and  absolute  soTereignty  of  Peru  never  to  have  been  denied  or  ques- 
tioned by  any  goyernment  ?  And,  if  Peru  has  suffered  these  barren  rocks 
to  be  visited  aad  used  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  for  a  long  course  of 
time,  and  for  all  the  pui'poaes  for  which  they  wei'e  Irnowa  to  be  valuable, 
is  the  case  altered  when  they  are  found  capable  of  a  new  use  ?  Is  not  the 
natural  inference  either  that  Peru  never  claimed  an  exclusive  right  over 
the  islands,  or  that,  if  such  claim  had  been  made  by  any  formal  or  official 
act  of  the  Government,  such  claim  had  been  abandoned,  at  least  so  far  as 
citizens  of  the  United  States  were  concerned. 

"  Mr.  Osma  refers  to  a  decision  of  the  English  Government,  and  ob- 
serves that,  as  both  the  mercantile  and  agricultural  classes  of  the  British 
Empire  have  a  strong  interest  adverse  to  the  claim  of  Peru,  if  the  British 
Government  has  decided  in  favor  of  that  claim,  that  decision  must  be  as- 
cribed to  considerations  anfflcient  to  outweigh  a  regard  for  the  interests 
of  British  :fermers  and  sSzip-ownerB,  But  the  two  eases  may  justly  he  con- 
Bidacad  as  aaaeatially  different.  When  the  decree  of  1833  appeeured,  Mr. 
Wilson,  the  Oonsul-General  at  Lima,  in  a  comm.unication  to  his  Govem- 
ment,  said ;  '  For  many  years  no  British  vessel  has  been  engaged  in  this 
fishei7,  but  great  abuses  have  been  committed  by  American  vessels ; '  and 
the  year  afterward,  writing  upon  tlie  sul^ect  of  the  seizure  of  the  British 
Schooner  Campeadora,  for  Idlling  seals  at  the  Lobos  Islands,  he  admitted 
the  right  of  Peru  to  those  islands.  At  the  same  time,  he  adds:  'Lord 
James  Townshend,  the  commander  of  his  Majesty's  naval  forces  in  the  Pa- 
ciflo,  takes  a  different  view  of  the  question,  and  he  himself  told  me  that  he 
considered  that  his  Majesty's  subjects  had  a  positive  right  of  fishing  in  all 
those  islands,  unless  they  should  be  actually  occupied  by  some  Peruvian 
authority,  or  protected  by  the  constant  presence  of  some  Peruvian  man-of- 
war,  to  warn  off  vessels.' 

"  It  will  be  home  in  mind  that,  when  the  case  of  the  Campeadora 
occurred,  the  use,  and  perhaps  even  the  value,  of  guano  as  a  maaure  was 
unknown  in  England,  Before  that  case  was  decided,  however,  the  British 
Government  may  be  said  to  have  been  irrevocably  committed  to  au  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  right  of  Pei'u  to  the  Lobos  Islands,  by  their  acquies- 
cence in  the  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Wilson,  their  diplomatic  i^nt,  and 
the  answer  to  that  communication  from  the  Foreign  Office ;  for,  in  that 
answer,  under  date  of  the  30th  of  August,  183i,  Lord  Palroerston  said; 
'  It  would,  therefore,  appear  that  the  Peruvian  Government  have  a  right 
to  prohibit  foreign  vessels  from  fishing  upon  the  coasts  immediately 
adjoining  those  islands,  as  well  as  upon  the  coasts  of  Peru  itself,  there 
being  no  evidence  in  the  papers  which  you  have  transmitted  of  any 
right  of  fishing  acquired  by  long  and  nninteiTupted  usage.' 

"  It  is  cleai',  therefore,  that  the  British  Government  yielded  the  point 
precisely  because  it  had  no  such  ground  to  stand  on.  in  behalf  of  its  own 
subjects  as  the  Government  of  the  United  States  does  possess,  and  may 
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w  11  t  d  on  io  behalf  of  its  own  citizens.  And  it  may  be  regarded  as  a 
q  eat  till  open  in  England  down  to  last  year,  for,  on  the  lOth  of  May 
f  that  y  ar,  Lord  Stanley,  Under  Secretary'  of  8tat«  for  Foreign  AlTaira, 
n  n  w  to  a  letter  from  Mr,  Wentworth  Bntler,  says :  '  I  am  to  state 
t  y  n  reply,  whether  the  islands  of  Lobos  Fuera  and  Lobos  de 
T  b  long  of  right  to  Peru,  or  are  claimed  by  Peril  as  dependencies.' 

Hia  lordsliip  does  not  find,  ia  the  Peruviaa  Constitution,  published  after 
Peru  had  separated  itself  from  Spain,  any  mention  of  those  islands  as  being 
dependencies  of  Pern. ;  but  that  it  had  appeared  to  Lord  Palmerston  that 
the  prosimity  to  Peru  would  give  to  that  State  a  prirMtifaeie  claim  to  them. 

"Now,  it  is  certain  that  the  fact  does  not,  under  tlie  rule  of  public  law, 
bear  out  this  last  obserration  of  Lord  Palmerston,  because  the  distance 
from  the  shove  of  all  these  islands  is  flye  or  sis  times  greater  than  the 
three-  marine  miles  extend.  It  may  be  here  added,  that  it  is  well  under- 
stood that  a  powerfnl  class  of  British  subjects,  distiuct  from  those  of 
merchants  and  farmers,  has  a  yltal  interest  in  maintaiuing  the  regulations 
for  the  export  of  guano  from  Peru  upon  their  present  footing.  It  may  not 
be  euUrely  satisfactory,  therefore,  to  take  the  case  of  the  Campeadora,  of 
that  of  the  Hibemia,  which  afterward  oocuired,  alone  into  consideration, 
in  endeavoring  to  account  for  the  policy  which  the  British  GoTernment 
has  thought  proper  to  adopt  in  regard  to  this  subject,  HowcTer  this  may 
be,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  English  ease  and  the  American  eaHe  are  quite 
different,  for  the  reasons  already  stated.  As  has  been  shown,  the  represen- 
tative of  the  American  Government,  in  Peru,  remonstrated  against  tha 
issuing  of  the  decree  of  1833.  And  it  is  a  consideration  of  very  great 
weight  in  this  case,  that  the  main  object  of  that  decree,  as  it  fully  appeal's, 
was  to  drive  off  from  the  coasts  and  islands  of  Peru,  including,  of  course, 
those  of  Lobos,  the  fishing- vessels  of  the  United  States.  Now,  if  such 
wei'e  the  sole  or  principal  object  of  the  decree,  and  the  agent  of  the 
United  States  formally  remonstrated  against  that  decree,  how  are  the  sub- 
sequent conduct  of  Peru  and  her  entire  sUencg  to  be  reconciled  with  the 
idea  that  she  really  supposed  herself  possessed  of  absolute  sovereignty 
over  those  islands  ?  She  certainly  made  no  attempt  to  enforce  that  decree 
against  the  vessels  or  citizens  of  the  United  States,  but  suflered  things  to 
go  on  aa  they  had  gone  on  through  a  long  course  of  years, 

"  The  undersigned  has  thus  far  spoken  of  the  actual  facts  and  continued 
Dsage  which  he  supposes  to  belong  to  the  just  consideration  of  this  case. 

"  Mr.  Osma,  in  his  recent  communication,  refers  to  the  authority  of 
Aloedo,  to  prove  that  those  islands  are  within  the  sovereignty  of  Peru, 
and  have  always  been  so  considered.  In  the  decision  of  a  question  purely 
geograpliicai,  relating  to  any  part  of  the  American  hemisphere,  and  espe- 
cially to  that  formerly  under  the  dominion  of  Spain,  the  undersigned 
acknowledges  that  Alcedo  is  entitled  to  almost  implicit  confidence ;  but, 
in  the  passages  to  which  Mr.  Osma  refers,  he  was  speaking  merely  geo- 
graphically. He  was  not  discussing  any  question  of  right,  founded  either 
on  discovery  or  usage,  or  any  other  political  conMderation  ;  and  if,  as  Mr. 
81 
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Osma  saja,  that  great  geograplier,  in  speaking  of  tlie  Loboa  Maafla,  usee 
words  plainly,  or  by  implicofion,  aaaigcing  to  Spain  the  Bovereignty  over 
tteae  ialancls,  this  laay  be  ascribed  to  liie  loyalty  as  a  Spaniali  subject  and 
an  officei'  in  tlie  king's  service,  a  sentiment  which  would  not  allow  hiin  to 
entertain  a  doubt  of  the  right  of  his  sovereign  to  any  region  which  he 
might  claim,  by  whatever  title.  Alcedo,  therefore,  i5e3Cri"bed  the  Loboa 
Islands  as  belonging  to  the  coast,  and  to  a  particular  province  of  Peru. 
The  fact  that  they  are  islands,  however,  leaves  the  question  open  as  to  the 
distance  between  them  and  the  coast  of  Pel-u,  and  he  seems  to  have  tjiken 
it.for  granted  that,  because  they  happened  to  be  nearest  to  the  province 
of  Sana,  they  were  necessarily  included  within  the  limits  of  that  province ; 
a  propoaition  which  cannot  be  supported. 

"  In  this  case,  therefore,  the  authority  of  Alcedo  cannot  be  regarded  as 
dedsive.  In  order  that  it  should  be  ao  considered,  the  imdcrsigned  must 
be  informed  what  acts  of  jniisdietion  his  Catholic  Majesty  esercised  over 
these  islands.  The  occasional' visits  of  the  Indians  from  the  neighboring 
coDtinent,  to  which  Mr,  Osma  refers,  cannot  be  said  to  have  imparted  to 
the  Sovereign  of  Spain,  or  the  Governmeat  of  Peru,  even  as  good  a  title  to 
those  islands  as  the  habitual  resort  thither  of  the  vessels  of  the  United 
States,  and  so  long  and  uninterruptedly  continued  for  the  pm'pose  of  cap- 
turing seals  on  their  shores,  and  whales  in  the  adjacent  ocean,  would  give 
to  the  United  States.  The  use  of  these  islanda  by  the  Peravian  Indiana 
fov  the  last  hrJf  century  haa  no  doubt  been  vaatiy  leas  than  by  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States ;  and,  upon  tlie  ground  of  Mr.  Oama's  argiinient,  a 
hettei'  title  conld  be  asserted  by  possession  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
than  could  be  maintained  by  Pern, 

"  The  undersigned  freely  admits  that  acts  of  the  Peruvian  Government, 
founded  on  supposed  rights,  when  not  objected  to,  are  Et  to  be  regarded 
as  ha,ving  more  or  less  weight  on  the  question  of  right,  so  fer  as  that  right 
depends  upon  po^easion.  If,  therefore,  it  be  asked,  why  this  Government 
did  not  also  protest  against  the  Peruvian  decrees  of  the  31st  of  March  and 
10th  of  May,  1843,  in  which,  by  the  fifteenth  ai'tiele  of  the  former  and 
the  third  article  of  the  latter,  the  penalty  of  confiscation  ia  denounced 
againat  imy  national  or  foreign  veasel  which  shall  anchor  at  or  approach 
the  islands  or  places  in  which  there  may  be  guauo,  without  the  usual 
license  from  the  authorities  empowered  to  issue  the  same,  it  may  be  an- 
swered, that  the  very  existence  of  those  decrees  was  not  known  to  this 
Government  until  they  appeared  in  the  British  parliamentary  documents, 
on  the  subject  of  the  Lobos  Islands,  presented  to  the  Hoiise  of  Commons 
on  the  14th  day  of  May  last.  There  ia  nothing  which  the  undesigned 
can  find  in  the  dispatches  of  the  ehaTg&  d'c^aires  of  the  United  States,  at 
Lima,  to  show  that  the  decrees  were  communicated  to,  or  known  to,  him. 
If  these  decrees  had  been  known  to  him  at  an  earliei'  date,  they  would 
nave  received  the  attention  of  this  Government. 

"  As  to  the  cMm  of  Peru  to  these  islands,  founded  on  the  law  of  pros- 
uuily,  the  question  will  appear  to  be  free  from  doubt.     The  well-settled 
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rule  of  modem  public  law  on  this  point  is,  that  the  liglit  of  jurisdiction  of 
any  nation,  ■whose  temtorieB  may  border  on  the  sea,  extends  to  the  distance 
of  a  cannon-shot,  or  three  madne  miles  from  the  shore,  this  being  the  sup- 
posed limit  to  which  a  defence  of  the  coast  from  the  land  itself  can  be  ex- 
tended. Tlie  whole  discussion,  therefore,  must  turn  upon  this,  viz.,  the 
Lobos  Mauds  Ijiag  ia  open  ocean,  so  £ii  from  any  continental  possessions 
of  Pern  aa  not  to  belong  to  that  coimti'j  by  the  law  of  proximity  or  a^acent 
position,  has  the  Government  of  that  country  exercised  such  uneqnivocal 
acts  of  absolute  soverrigatj  and  ownership  over  them  as  to  give  to  her  a 
right  to  tbeu"  exclusive  possession,  as  a^airist  the  United  States  asid  tTieie 
ci(*a?JiE,  by  the  law  of  undisputed  possession?  And  the  tmdersigned  repeats 
that  this  is  not  a  question  between  Peru  and  other  governments,  who  may 
have  more  or  less  distinctly  admitted  her  right,  but  it  is  a  question  be- 
tween Peru  and  the  United  States,  who  have  so  long  exercised  that  right, 
and  remonstrated  against  its  interruption. 

"  The  Government  of  the  United  States,  however,  is  prepared  to  give 
duo  consideration  to  all  facts  tending  to  show  poaseaaion  or  occupancy  of 
the  Lobos  Islands  by  Peru ;  and  is  not  inclined  to  stop  or  preclude  disons- 
aion  until  tlie  whole  matter  shall  be  thoroughly  investigated.  If  there 
are  any  facts  or  aiguments  which  have  not  been  brought  to  its  considera- 
tion, they  shall  receive  the  most  respectful  and  friendly  attention.  If  it 
shall  turn  out  that — as  has  been  intimated — those  islands  are  uninhabit- 
able, aud  therefore  incapable  of  being  legally  possessed,  or  held  by  any 
one  nation,  they  and  their  contents  must  be  considered  as  the  common 
property  of  all ;  or  if,  onprotected  by  the  presence  of  Peruvian  authorities, 
and  without  actual  possession,  their  use  by  Peru  has  been  abandoned  or 
conceded — without  limitation  of  time — to  citizens  of  the  United  States  for 
a  long  period,  or  yielded  in  conaequence  of  the  remonstrance  of  this  Gov- 
ernment or  its  agents,  then  no  exclusive  ownership  can  be  pretended  as 
against  the  United  States  at  least. 

"  Under  all  the  circumstances,  the  President  thinks  it  moat  advisaMa 
that  full  instructions  on  this  subject  should  be  dispatched  to  the  oha/rgi 
d'affavrea  of  the  United  States  at  Lima ;  and  that  proper  orders  should  bo 
given  to  tl  na  I  f  s  of  the  Unit  1  '^t  t  s  in  that  quarter,  to  prevent 
collision  mitil  fu  tl  exa  nm  n  of  the  e  Ho  countenance  will  be 
given  to  tl  e  authoM  of  s  ch  en  p  es  la  m  ng  to  be  citizens  of  the 
United  Stat  s  wh  may  und  tak  to  1  fenl  th  m  elves  or  their  vessels 
by  force,  in  th    i  t    n  of  any  eomme       1  ent    p  ise  to  these  islands. 

Snch  acts  w  ul  1  be  acts  f  p  ate  wa  and  them  authors  would  thereby 
forfeit  the  p    tect    n  of  th  m  ow"  G      mm  nt 

"  The  undersigned  avails  himself  of  this  occasion  to  offer  to  Mr.  Osma 
a  renewed  assurance  of  his  high  consideration. 

"  Daniel  WEBSTBit.' 

"To  SeBor  Don  J.  T.  de  Osma,  etc.,  etc" 
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The  following  are  the  last  private  letters  that  Mr,  Webster 
wrote  from  Washington : 

"  Ajigwsl  84, 1652,  TneBda;  Morning,  Seven  o'clock. 

"  Mt  dear  Sie  ;  You  see  Lobos.  Shall  I  leave  off  there,  and  make  that 
my  flcale,  or  shall  I  write  an  elaborate  article  on  the  fisheries,  and  put 
finis  at  the  end  of  that  ?  As  to  this  fishery  question,  I  have  my  great  hali- 
bul^hook  in  it ;  and,  if  Hatch  holds  on,  it  must  come  ahoard. 

"  No  catarrh  jet,  and  the  weather  a  little  lietter. 


[to  the  hbv. 

"  "WAeiiiMOiOH,  Atigmt  SB,  1953. 

"Mt  dbak  Sib:  I  have  read  with  uncommon  interest  your  letter  to 
my  son.  It  gratifies  me  much  that  you  are  to  have  the  charge  of  the  edu- 
cation of  my  namesake,  his  son. 

"  He  is  a  lad  of  good  temper,  and  amiable  disposition ;  not  deficient 
in  intelligence,  or  quickness  of  parts.  Bui  he  is  of  an  actiTe  spirit,  full 
of  the  love  of  out^-door  amusement ;  and,  I  fear,  his  instructors  have  not 
enforced  upon  him,  with  sufficient  deoision,  the  rules  of  that  sage,  '  known 
in  colleges  and  halls  of  yore,  called  Discipline,' 

"I  like  much  the  statement  of  your  requisitions  fi'om  your  pupils. 
Those  requisitions  are  all  just  and  indispensable. 

"  Other  parts  of  your  letter,  my  dear  sir,  awaken  tender  recollections. 
I  remember,  most  affectionately,  Mrs.  Bathslieba  Smith,  yom-  wife's  mother. 
Was  she  not  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sauford,  of  Medwayt  She  was 
most  dearly  beloved  by  Fletcher's  mother.  And  I  remember  she  had  a 
daughter,  bearing  a  name  which  I  cannot  write  without  tears,  '  Grace 
Fletcher,' 

"  May  Rod  preserve  yon  and  yours ! 

'■  DAT 


After  Mr,  Webster  had  been  at  Marslilicld  for  a  week,  he 
wrote  to  the  President : 

••  MiEauFiELD,  BepCsaOcr  IS,  ISJiS. 

"  My  deae  Sin ;  I  suppose  that,  by  thb  time,  you  must  have  returned 
from  Berkeley,  and  hope  you  have  had  a  pleasant  and  refreshing  visit, 

"  My  march  hitherward  was  rapid  fi-om  Washington,  using  the  boat 
when  I  could,  and,  when  in  the  cars,  travelling  by  night,  to  save  my  eyes 
from  the  glare  of  the  sun,  I  was  qnite  sick  nearly  all  day  in  New  York, 
and  unable  to  sit  up ;  but,  feeling  better  toward  evening,  took  the  Fall 
River  boat,  arrived  at  Boston  the  nest  morning,  Monday,  at  suven  o'clock 
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and  came  immediately  ijome  in  a  coach.    I  have  tims  been  liero  a  week ; 
Mid  the  state  of  my  health  is  pretty  i!iuc]i  this ; 

"  The  catarrh  is  upon  me  in  its  various  forms,  altera ating  as  usual,  but, 
as  yet,  not  so  seyere  and  heavy  as  on  former  oecasions.  My  general  health 
ia  not  so  much  prostrated.  K  the  weather  be  wet  or  damp,  I  must  stay  ic 
the  hoTisG,  and  have  a  little  fire,  to  prevent  fits  of  sneezing  and  nose-blow 
ing ;  when  t!ie  aim  is  very  bright,  I  am  obliged  to  avoid  going  out,  on 
account  of  my  eyes,  except,  indeed,  when  the  sea  is  calm,  and  I  am  pro- 
tected by  an  awning.     The  bracing  air  of  the  ocean  I  find  very  beneficial. 

"  Mr.  AbboEt,  from  the  depailment,  joined  ns  night  before  last,  and 
Mr.  Blatchford,  who  is  fond  of  the  sea  and  of  boats,  and  content  with  fish- 
ing  on  a  small  scale.  We  tali  of  every  thing  but  law  and  politics,  and 
one  advantage  of  my  condition  is,  that  it  excuses  me  from  looking  into 
any  newspapers, 

"  I  have  talked  much  of  an  escui-sion  to  Miune,  Peuobscot,  St.  John's, 
etc,  but,  at  present,  am  incHned  to  stay  whei-e  I  am.  Mr.  Hunter  says  I 
shall  receive,  in  a  day  or  two,  the  Nicaragua  papei's,  translated.  I  am 
ansioua  to  see  what  the  Nicaragua  propoaitioc  is,  although,  I  presume,  it 
will  be  found  quite  inadmissible. 

"  Yours  always  truly, 

"Dakiel  Websteh.'' 

"My  dear  Sie  :  My  health  is  essentiaOy  as  I  wrote  yon  some  days  ago. 

"  The  cataj'rh  is  upon  me  in  all  its  shapes,  but  by  no  means  as  oppres- 
sively as  heretofore.  The  greatest  difficulty  and  the  greatest  danger  is  from 
my  other  complaint,  that  is,  a  constant  tendency  to  diarrhcea. 

"I  have  been  here  now  ten  days,  and  have  not  been  off  the  farm  nor 
scarcely  out  of  the  house,  except  once  or  twice,  when  fair  and  warm 
weather  tempted  me  to  take  the  sea  ah-.  In  general,  the  weather  has  been 
wet  and  cold.  I  have  not  eaten  an  ounce  of  flesh,  or  fruit,  or  vegetable, 
ance  I  arrived,  nor  do  I  use  tea  or  cofiee  at  all.  My  diet  is  milk  with 
half  lime-water,  watev-gruel,  and  sometimes  a  little  thin  soup. 

"  I  give  up  medicines  very  much,  and  try  to  get  well  by  the  strictest 
re^men.     My  physician  says  I  shall  succeed,  but  that  it  will  require  time, 

"Of  eonree,  I  am  weak  and  reduced,  but  begin  to  he  able  to  take  ex- 
ercise  in  faij  weather.  "  Yotirs  truly, 

"Dakiel  Wkestek." 

He  was  now  once  more  in  the  scenes  which  he  lovei3  so 
well,  and  surroxinded  hy  that  group  of  faithful  people  who  con- 
stituted a  peculiar  pait  of  his  large  domestic  establishment. 
Some  of  them  must  be  described,  although  they  have  already 
been  incidentally  mentioned :  Charles  Porter  Wright,  at  this 
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time  a  man  of  about  tlie  age  of  five-and-fortj,  was  Lora  in  thii 
town  of  Marslifield,  and  was  very  young  when  Mr,  Webster  pur- 
cbased  the  Thomas  estate.  During  the  eight  yeai's  preceding 
Mr.  Webster's  death  he  bad  charge  of  the  fai-m,  on  which  he 
had  been  employed  from  his  youth.  He  always  exhibited  the 
effect  of  having  been  trained  as  a  farmer  under  Mi-.  Webster. 
He  was  grave,  quiet,  clear-headed,  with  a  quick  eye,  a  ready 
hand,  and  few  words.  Decision  and  self-reapect,  with  generous 
feelings,  were  vei'y  marked  in  him.  Mr.  Webster  relied  upon 
him  greatly,  always  treated  him  as  a  friend,  and  liked  to  have 
him  about  him  when  he  was  iU. 

Mrs.  Baker,  the  housekeeper,  was  a  native  of  Marshfield, 
and  was  a  sister  of  John  Taylor,  who  had  chai-ge  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster's Franklin  farm.  She  was  a  person  of  much  energy  and  ca- 
pacity, united  with  great  sweetness,  and  had  that  veiy  import- 
ant gift  in  a  woman — a  low,  gentle  voice.  Her  hxisband  wm 
also  employed  on  the  estate,  as  an  overseer  of  some  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster's multifarious  concerns.  They  were  people  of  about  the 
age  of  fifty,  at  the  time  of  which  I  write,  Mrs.  Baker's  sister, 
Lydia  Taylor,  was  another  of  the  family,  long  in  Mr.  Webster's 
sen'iee.  A  lady  has  sketched  her,  as  only  a  lady  could,  by 
saying, "  She  impressed  me  with  a  feeling  that  one  would  never 
appeal  to  her  in  vain  for  kindness,  sympathy,  comprehension, 
and  strong,  active  service.  She  seems  one  of  those  energetic, 
capable  American  women,  but  one  who,  in  place  of  the  excita- 
bility and  huiry  so  common  with  eneigy  in  oiir  country,  had 
gentleness  and  tenderness  She  is  stout  and  plain  in  person, 
peifectly  simple  and,  hke  Mis  Bakei,  entirely  self-possessed 
befoie  stiangeis,  fiom  natuial  good  sense." ' 

Bhootlng  and  would  take  a  ^I'eat  deal^  he 
said  the  people  were  so  hmigiT. 

Ho  a  call  for  brown  llrffitd,  ana  bbj.  If  lie 
oou  dn  t  bave  brawn  bread  «  waan'I  worth 
wbOe  to  llvB.  When  he  csnght  a  ereat  ball- 
but  a  few  years  a2o,  be  callaa  all  Bis  frlenda 
oat  to  aea  It,  and  asld  to  Mi's.  Weltster, '  Sea 

;a  snyboa  J  else, 
0  lit-"  *-  "-'' 

e  he'd  made  mine  eomS' 

Dniicner                                                    piacoa  lune^     si's,  waoatar  need  to  eay,  that  wb^n 

to  tte  n                                                   ybodj  ha  catne     own  he  laft  nil  the  doora  open 

and.  be  a  B                                a       have  a  from      er    cbambac    to    the    outer   dooi. 

piece  of  be  f               w  u  dn  t    c    n  y      It  and  he  d  say  freab  alv  wae  wboleaoma.    He 

waa  just  BO   vheu  ba  wput  flsl  no  ba  gave  knew  a    t&at  'vas  going  on  everywhei'e ;  he 

Oteflslaeit   sv     Hell  ed  to  put  a    hk  pro-  voald  coma  out  MtbeMEsbeafindtBllibiaB, 

TieSoiii!  blmaalf    ihfa   be  want  fl  hing   or  a  a  he  Utod  Co  alt  down  In  Mrs.  Boker'i 
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Seth  Peterson — a  name  familiar  to  all  Mr.  Webster's  friends 
who  ever  visited  MarsMeld — was  a  droll,  red-faeed,  old  salt, 
whose  ocenpation,  when  lie  was  not  fishing  or  shooting  with 
Mr.  Webster,  was  what  he  called  "  lobetering."  His  usual 
dress  was  a  flannel  shirt,  which  might  once  have  been  red, 
but  which  wind,  weather,  and  salt  water,  had  converted  into  a 
nameless  color ;  and  pantaloons  that  had  been  patched  until 
their  original  fabric  and  hue  were  quite  undistinguisliable.  Ho 
was  a  quick-witted,  humorous  old  fellow,  smart  with  his  tongue, 
shrewd,  and  good-natured.  He  was  a  first-rate  fisheTman  and 
boatman,  and  v/as  for  many  years  in  Mr.  "Webster's  service 
in  those  capacitie3.  Mr.  Webster  dubbed  him  "Ooinmodore" 
Peterson.' 


ilBce  in  the  even- 


fireijlBce  m 


k,  nud  explain  to  Ibem 
1  bare  BoinepolatoeB  put  Into 
watch  them  Blmself,  enfl  wlien 


that.''' 
Peteroo 


B,  diiln't  tell  yon 
jweyer,   i  elated 


"Hswas  nlwnja  bnfy;  I  nHyer  ea' 
Mdv  more  tnduBtrions.  Whan  be  bi 
mtnmn  coM  be  never  liked  to  be  nako 
le  was — be  said  bo  didn't  know,  what 
jp.Bav!  He  never  got  over  that  ftU  fti 
eBdrnUy  frightened 


lould 


on  tiie  WBt( 
When  he  n—  „- 
wbatwas  the  hesi 


i  Blioria-  And  him 
bcoviglii  liim 
a  funerfil  pro- 


we  heard  of  II:,  and 
come;  for  she  tliomt^iL  ti 
almost    klUud.     When    I 

home,  it  seemed  almost 

cesaloH    omanjppopla  came  with  Mm  ana  mate  floeB  anntliB 

they  eame  no  el    t  ,  nnY  it  wa    differe 

^aomBtimaBheoainoheraromBoMonhe.  Ld^aen  out  all  da 

tore  wel  ad!  officathothnbadlofl  Waal  D„ton  and  I  toll  Mr  Walii 

and  wonld  ca  1  for  some  one  to  b   cl  h  P  horse  i  ne 

and  onco  he  walk  d  thrOMh  into  the  idtoban  m 

andlinrHtouta  langhin.!^  TiBcanee  wedldnt  dj 

fcnow be mna  coming  andhail    tbudlilni  ^ 

and  he  said     e    lanted  to  l-now  nbat  we  g 

^  ere  doln^  and  ho  v  peop  a  hioked  at  thair  q 

evBij  day  Bork  si 

'  Mr  Weaton  who  la  meniaoned  latar 
lu  the  text  told  Mrs  Tiofenor  m  0  tober 

1863  the  fo  lowing  anecdote  of  Peterson  fj^ 


le  to  oallSm,  no  ni 

n  mDrains!  ii  was ,  J,nd  he'd 


.  I^'loid  bin' 

...._,  andh__  

Isht     When  wa  ware 
ImeinatE '-"- 


Onca  1 


n  on    to  t     Wall   I  -put  Ui  n  safe  on  the  lock,  an 

au]  >  then  yon  ml^ht  bavB  hsBrd  him  ah  at  and 

wjora  alng  a  ml  e  off 

an  e  ont  '^  He  wan   a  wiys     lud  to  h  a  people— 

t    h     nuu         they  nev  r  aco  dsd      I  never  hal  a  hard    von: 

1  jtened  to  dea  b    nd  fomhlm    utouce     I  was  del  "aomaditoh 
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Thomas  D.  Hatch,  commonly  called  by  his  employer  "Mr." 
Hatch,  was  more  or  less  in  Mr,  Webster's  service  for  twenty 
yeai^.  He  took  Peterson's  place  as  manager  of  the  fiahing-boat 
during  the  last  tive  or  six  years  of  Mr.  Webster's  life.  He  was 
a  gi'eat  contrast  to  Peteraon,  being  a  poor,  anxious  man,  who 
rarely  laughed,  and,  in  the  presence  of  strangers,  did  not  raise 
his  eyes,  altho\igh  hs  was  not  without  intelligence. 

These  peraons  formed  tJie  permanent  domestic  establish- 
ment at  the  mansion-house,  with  suiih  laboring  men  as  were 
employed  on  the  estate,  who  were  mostly  boarded  in  tlie  farm- 
house. When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webster  came  from  Washington, 
they  always  brought  with  them  colored  sei-vauts,  among  whom 
were  Monica,  the  cook,  William  Johnson,  Sarah,  a  woman 
with  all  the  capacity  of  her  race  for  sympathetic  service  in 
sielmess,  and  Ann  Bean.  They  are  all  mentioned  in  .Mr. 
"Webster's  will. 

But  the  circle  of  those  a         1  M    W  1   te      t  M    shfield 
from  whom  he  could  dei'ive  se       eofa     uk     1      nllo 
w  t         whe    e     t  -n  as  tl  o        }      e    n  n  o  ey    he 


Mi];liboDt  tbe  boBi 


bad    (Led     em 
and  waataa  to  p 


iiild  [jiv  liiR  bonaa  liera;  and,  Btttd  b 
apom  bv  lbs  time  I  get  tlie  pltlCB, 
iima  to  moke  it  fit  toTlva  In,  f  sball  dl 
i  IfitiTe  it.' 
"Ha  loved  eoflflali  boat— bo  liked  to  ha 
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priceless  homage  of  the  heart,  was  larger  still.  Mr.  ChsiTles 
Heni'y  Thomas,  brother  of  the  young  man  whom  Mr.  Web- 
ster tended  so  lovingly  at  his  death-hed  in  Wasliingtou, 
and  eldest  son  of  the  former  owner  of  "  Green  Harbor,"  re- 
mained in  the  neighborhood,  and  was  always  much  consulted 
and  relied  upon  by  Mr.  Webster,  both  as  a  friend,  and  aa 
a  faithful  and  intelligent  agent.  There,  too,  was  Mr.  Seth 
Weston,  the  carpenter,  a  "  selectman," '  a  person  of  sense, 
observation,  and  some  wit,  whose  truthfulness  and  exactness 
were  marked  by  his  neighbors  with  a  cun-ent  phi-ase — "  If  Mr, 
WestoTi  says  so,  it  must  be  so."  He  was  a  skilful  carpenter, 
and  for  sixteen  or  seventeen  yeai-s  was  much  employed  by  Mr. 
Webster,  both  in  his  trade  and  in  other  ways.  Near  by  also 
lived  Mi-3.  Smith,  a  widow ;  a  woman  bearing  the  unmistakable 
stamp  of  the  Plj-mouth  and  Cape-Cod  character,  native  good 
sense,  and  with  lady-like  manners.  Having  a  good  and  well- 
furnished  house,  but  a  slender  income,  she  often  received  as 
boarders  such  of  Mr,  Webster's  visitorB  as  conld  not  be  lodged 
at  the  mansion-honse ;  and  she  received  them  with  a  simple 
and  kindly  dignity,  putting  on  her  table  her  ancient  china, 
l>rought  by  her  husband,  wiio  was  a  ship-master,  from  "beyond 
sea.'"  Old  Captain  Hewitt,  another  neighbor,  bom  in  that 
region,  who  had  followed  the  seas  for  thirty  years  of  his  earlier 
life  and  during  the  European  wars,  now  lived  on  one  of  the 
ancient  "  Pilgrim  "  farms,  that  adjoined  a  portion  of  Mr. 
Webster's  property.'  These  were  specimens  of  the  kind  of 
people  among  whom  Mr.  Webster's  domestic  life  was  passed. 
Hers,  then,  where  he  so  delighted  in  every  field  and  wave, 

'  The  town  nia^iBtraies  inmost  of  the    didn't  wnnt  to  be  askaa,    I  novei-  hoard  hl:n 
New-EnglaiidSt^te^  are  so  oellod.  ^Z^t^^j%tTLl''Tvfr^c^l«tX 

'  It  was  this  good  lady  who  said  of     alwavs  reiuemlioreil  them. 
Mr.  Webster,  after  hia  doath,  when  asked    „oita    ItT^wlntea  anr'to°k°(ie''.l  l"s  at 
if  they  missed  bim  :  "Ail  whan  he  was    hova  ltohEaj;Hrfronihlnii,himlcuiilcIt,etitBt 
here,  it  seamed  na  if  the  whole  atmo-    Brlghtoa    HawaaBoaocomtooflaUiig  helot 
sphere  was  filled  with  hia  preBenee."  f^^''^^y''mll^Tm^cmw™n  on^hla™!! 

'  Cftptain  Hewitt,  in  Ms  plain,  straight-     around    (mil  on^-     nhnti   winl  ^  In  build 

forward  way,  aaid ;  f^S!^?^If^"^     ''  ',  '     '  "'''i'^  ^t 

' '  tnoDffht  til     '  I  li  Lva 

"  Mr.  Webster  was  as  good  a  neighbor  ae  any  thln^  dr  u  lud 

erer  eonid  be.    He  vim  a  man  of  no  gross  look  at  it,  in  i      1 1  loy 

temptations;  he  had  no prldO!  he  was  eocla-  objeclion  tf  ji  ,    i  -    i    i1i  r  it 

ble  witU  evorybody.  nail  he  wfis  loyafl  lij  wonld  lio  di       i  i        i       i      W  jy 

BverTlio:!y.     I  never  enw  anybody  pnt  into  tiiere  Isn  t  n  man  In  Hip  uimh  ttiatnoula 

the  tomh  that  I  waa  bo  sorry  lo  psi-t  wlUl.  hare  dona  bo    but  bim     Othsie  commonly 

Nobody  here  asked  Mm  any  gnosttonB  abont  deoldo  whpre  Ihej  want  theli  onildlnse  ana 

poHUca.    They  alionldtnow  Sis  opinions  hy  ask  no  man  a  leave  or  consent    bntheniways 

ruadlug  what  ue  tmd  said,  and  they  knew  he  coiifldered  other  people '  — (TEdnn  JfS5} 
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every,  grove  and  living  creature ;  here,  where  his  strongest  tastes 
could  find  their  gratification,  where  there  wts  a  sympathy  and 
&  love  that  no  events  in  the  greater  world  could  take  away,  he 
came  once  more,  to  forgive  what  had  been  nnjust  to  him,  to 
discharge  what  remaiped  of  public  obligation,  and  to  recruit  hia 
failing  health,  in  the  hope  that  yeare  might  yet  be  in  store  for 
him  among  these  peaceful  scenes  and  these  faithful  friends. 
His  demeanor  at  this  time  was  a  touching,  often  an  admirable 
spectacle,  to  those  who  witnessed  it.  All  the  tenderness  of  his 
character  seemed  to  increase,  as  the  days  flowed  on ;  and  of  the 
sternness  or  bitterness  of  feeling  that  might  now  have  been 
excused  in  him,  there  was  none  to  be  excused. 

He  came  to  Marshfield,  about  the  5th  of  September.  There 
now  lies  before  nie  a  private  letter  written  by  Mr,  Abbott,  his 
Beeretary,  a  week  afterward.  It  enables  ns  at  once  to  look  into 
that  privacy  to  which  we  should  most  desire  to  be  admitted. 

[MS,  ADBOTT  TO  A  FKIEHU.] 


54.  Sunday  Eveuiug. 

"My  DEAR :  Thedayhasbeenstormy,  and  wedidaotgotocliurch. 

This  morniug,  n'lien  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webster,  with  their  guests  and  servantB, 
had  assembled  in  the  library  for  family  prayers,  Mr.  Webster  looked  so 
weak  and  feeble,  that  Mrs.  Webstei"  asked  him  if  I  should  not  read  the 
chapter.  He  prefei'red  reading  himself,  and  selected  that  beautiFal  cliapter 
of  St.  Luke,  the  sixth,  which  contains  a  part  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
His  reading  of  the  Bciiptnrea  ia  grand,  slow,  distinct,  impressive,  giving 
new  force  to  every  sentence.  When  he  came  to  those  verses  which  follow 
thetweuty-sixth,  it  seemed  as  thoughthey  were  the  expression  of  hisoivnin- 
most  feelings.  After  each  clause  of  these  verses  which  he  read—'  But  I  say 
unto  yon  which  hear,  Love  jour  enemies,  do  good  to  them,  which  bate 
you,  bless  them  that  curae  you,  and  pray  for  them  wHch  despitefully 
use  you ' — he  paused,  as  if  he  were  asking  himself  the  question,  if  hs  read 
those  words  in  the  spirit  of  Him  who  first  uttered  them,  and  eshibited  in 
his  own  life  and  example  their  practical  application,  Thei'e  waa  an  al- 
most triumphant  tone  as  he  finished  the  verses,  as  tliough  he  had  heartily 
forgiven  those  wlio  had  spoken  ill  of  him,  and  who  bad  despitefully  used 

"I  was  particnlarly  sti'uck  by  it,  as  several  of  the  late  [Whig]  papers 
have  been  abasing  him  in  very  coarse  terms,  which  he  tad  doubtless  seen. 

"  Tou  have  often  heard  me  speak  of  his  conrtesy  both  in  the  Senate 
and  in  the  Department,  to  those  who  were  politically  opposed  to  him,  and 
of  the  dii'cction  which  he  so  frequently  gave  to  those  who  were  intrnsted 
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witL  the  preparation  of  Ms  works  for  the  press,  to  omit,  or  modify,  where 
it  conld  be  done  with  propriety,  all  those  passages  in  which  he  had 
spoken  of  otheis  with  undue  severity— giving',  as  a  reason,  that  he  did.  not 
wish  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  unple^aut  personal  or  party  con- 

"  Even  aftei'  the  disappoiutmeut  of  hia  hopes  a,t  Baltimore,  he  haa 
never  pemiitted  himself  to  speak  unkindly  or  hajshlj  of  those  from  whom 
he  had  a  right  to  expect,  instead  of  opposition,  firm  and  decided  support. 
He  varelj  has  alluded  to  the  doings  of  the  convention,  or  to  those  who 
took  part  in  them.    The  severest  expression  which  I  ever  heard  him  use  in 

regard  to  them  was, '  I  shall  soon  be  in ,  and  shall  see  these  gentlemen, 

and  think  it  ia  about  time  to  aliake  hands  with  some  of  them  and  part; 
with  others  I  can  part  without  shaking  hands.' 

"  But  of  one  for  whom  he  had  always  manifested  almost  a  parental  in- 
ter^t,  but  whose  course  had  bitterly  disappointed  him,  he  remarked  with 
deepest  emotion,  '  That  out  me  to  the  heart.'  .  ,  . 

"Yours  always  truly, 

"  G.  J.  Abeott." 


In  the  latter  part  of  the  same  week,  Mr.  Webster  received 
a  visit  from  his  friend  Professor  Felton,  who  afterward  pub- 
lished an  account  of  it,  from  which  I  take  the  following  ex 
tract : ' 

"  On  the  most  beautiful  day  of  the  most  beautiful  month  in  the  year, 
Saturday,  September  18th,  Mr.  Webster  drovehia  guest,  attended  by  one  of 
his  men  on  horseback,  over  the  estate.  The  air  was  soft  and  balmy,  and 
seemed  to  bear  healing  on  its  wings.  The  great  statesman  was  physically 
weak,  having  suffered  long  from  his  annual  catarrh,  and  from  another  more 
obstinate  complaint,  which  was  slowly  but  surely  undermining  a  constitu- 
tion once  gigantic  in  its  strength.  But  the  genial  breath  of  heaven,  and 
the  sight  of  dear  and  familiar  objects  unvisited  by  him  before  since  his  re-, 
turn  from  Washington,  soothed  and  revived  him.  His  eye  wandered  over 
hia  estenaive  domam  with  a  brightness  nndimmed  by  age  or  disease. 
Each  point  suggested  some  memory,  pleasant  or  mom'nflil,  which  he  re- 
called with  unfaltering  precision,  and  related  with  that  rare  felicity  of 
phrase  which  marked  tho  most  fiimiliar  conversation  of  Daniel  Webster, 
The  history  of  the  former  owners  of  the  soil,  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  became  its  purchaser,  the  improvements  he  had  mode  upon  it, 
the  trees  he  had  planted,  the  cattle  and  sheep  he  had  imported  and  inti'o- 
dueed  tliere,  were  dwelt  upon  with  a  clearness  and  interest  which  sank 
deep  into  the  listener's  heart.  Some  of  the  reminiscences  these  scenes  and 
objects  recalled,  moved  the  illustrious  nai'rator  to  tears ;  for  they  bronght 
before  him  the  forms  of  beloved  ones,  associated  with  his  earliest  residence 
'  See  the  American  Wtiig  Eevieir  for  December,  ISDS. 
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here,  and  now  sleeping  tlia  long  sleep  of  deatli,  on  the  spot  which  his 
name  hsia  consecrated  to  the  deathless  memory  of  his  countrymen  and  the 
world.  His  voice  became  tremulous  and  low,  his  baEds  quivered  as  he 
held  the  reins,  and  for  a  moment  it  seemed  as  if  that  mighty  heart  would 
break.  But  the  sad  vision  passed  away,  ond  present  objects  and  cheerful 
thoughts  i-esTuned  their  place.  His  flocks  and  herds  were  driven  up  to  tha 
caniage,  and  he  spoke  of  them  and  commented  on  thek  several  qualities, 
not  only  with  the  knowledge  of  &  former,  hut  with  the  feeling  of  one  to 
whom  every  creature  of  God  is  dear.  After  having  pointed  out,  at  some 
length,  the  characteristics  of  the  different  breeds,  he  checked  himself 
with  a  smile,  and  said,  'How  can  he  get  wisdom  that  holdeth  the  plough 
and  that  glorieth  in  the  goad  that  driveth  oxen,  and  is  occupied  in  their 
labors,  and  whosa  talk  is  of  bullocks  f '  After  a  few  moments'  pause,  he 
added,  '  I  do  not  believe  that  pass^e  is  in  any  of  the  canonical  books ;  it 
does  not  sonad  canonical;  it  certainly  is  not  canonical,"  Mr.  Webster 
was  right.  The  words  occur  in  the  thirty-eighth  chapter  of  Eccledasticus, 
as  the  writer  was  amused  to  find  on  his  return, 

"  From  tune  to  time,  on  meetiag  his  rarnl  neighbors,  he  would  atop  to 
talk  over  with  them  the  sutgects  of  agiiculture  in  which  they  had  a  com- 
mon interest ;  and  it  was  pleasant  to  witness  the  kindly  and  affectionate 
int-ereom'se  between  him  whose  fame  filled  the  world  and  the  homely 
neighbors  and  fiiends  who — 


"  To  one  who  anxiously  inquired  after  his  health,  he  said,  '  I  am  not 
good  for  much.  My  strength  is  nearly  gone.  I  am  no  match  for  you, 
now.  I  am  scarcely  a  match  for  your  grandson  yonder.'  To  the  question, 
whether  the  love  of  Nature  grew  stronger  in  him  with  the  progress  of 
time,  he  answered :  '  Yes,  undoubtedly.  The  man  who  has  not  abandoned 
himself  to  sensuality  feels,  as  years  advance  and  old  age  comes  on,  a  great- 
er love  of  mother  Earth,  a  greater  willingness,  and  even  desu'a  to  return 
to  her  bosom,  and  mingle  again  with  this  univeraa!  frame  of  things  from 
which  he  sprang.'  As  he  spoke  these  words,  with  slow  and  solemn  tone, 
he  seemed  to  look  upon  the  face  of  Watnre,  as  upon  the  face  of  a  living 
bemg,  to  whom  he  was  bound  by  the  ties  of  a  conscions  frieudsMp  and 
immortal  love;  and  the  soft  wind,  breathing  with  a  warmth  like  summer 
through  the  unchanged  leaves  of  the  neighboring  trees,  whisp  ed  an  u 
dible  answer  to  the  voice  and  look  of  love  of  the  dying  sta  m  n  He 
had  drawn  his  health  from  these  scenes  and  these  pursuits ;  a  n  ti  on 
naturally  feeble  had  grown  into  heroic  proportions  and  giganti  n  h 
as  he  had  walked  and  worked,  in  the  intervals  of  public  busiuess  ben  a  h 
the  open  sky  ahd  had  '  taken  tliis  heavenly  bath,  the  air,  with  u  m  asu 
and  without  stint.'  .  ,  . 

"  Hia  conversation  was  deeply  interesting  throughout — mostly  serious, 
earnest,  sometimes  pathetic,  sometimes  lightened  with  playful  touches  of 
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humor,  alwiiya  fall  of  kiadneaa  and  gentleness.  His  scvioua  thoughts  nat- 
urally clothed  themselves  in  sublime  espressions,  in  lauguage  radiant  ivith 
poetical  but  unaffected  beauty,  suggeated  by  the  aurroiinding  objects,  or  by 
the  themes  that  spontaneously  sprang  up  in  a  conversation  of  three  mem- 
orable hours.  Moral,  literary,  reli^oua  topics  were  touched  upon,  but 
politics  not  at  all.  To  the  question  what  had  been  the  studies  by  which 
his  style  was  formed,  he  said :  '  When  I  was  a  young  man,  a  student  in  col  - 
lego,  I  delivered  a  Fourth-of-July  oration.  My  friends  thought  so  well  of 
It  that  they  requested  a  copy  for  the  press.  It  was  printed,  and  I  have  a 
copy  of  it  now — the  only  copy  in  existence,'  (In  tliia  he  was  aistaken,) 
'Joseph  Dennie,  a  writer  of  great  reputation  at  that  time,  wrote  a  review  in 
a  literary  paper  wliich  he  then  edited.  He  praised  parts  of  tlie  oration  as 
vigorous  and  eloquent ;  but  other  parts  he  criticised  scTerely,  and  said 
they  were  mere  emptitwsa.  ItJioughi  his  m-iiieum  wasjust;  and  I  resolved 
that,  whatever  else  should  be  said  of  my  style,  from  that  time  forth  there 
should  be  no  eir^Uness  in  it,  I  read  such  English  authors  as  fell  in  my 
way — particularly  Addison — with  great  care.  Besides,  I  remembered  that 
I  had  my  bread  to  earn  by  addressing  the  understanding  of  common  men 
— by  conrincingJurieiS— and  that  I  must  use  language  perfectly  intelligible 
to  them.  You  wiU  therefore  find,  in  my  speeches  to  juries,  no  hard 
words,  no  Latin  phrases,  no  fieri  f ados  ;  and  that  is  the  secret  of  my  style, 
^ITioM  any.'' 

"  He  spoke  of  Kossuth's  eloquence,  with  admiration  of  its  beauty  and 
ingenuity.  He  thought 'his  genius  wonderful,  and  his  resources  extraordi- 
nary, but  that  he  was  rather  an  enthusiast,  possessed  of  the  idea  that  he 
was  bom  with  a  mission  to  ftilfll,  than  a  statesman;  that  his  political  ideas 
were  not  well  defined,  nor  fixed,  nor  consistent;  that  he  was  doubtless  a 
sincere  lover  of  his  country,  but  was  a  poet,  ratlier  tlian  a  sound  reasoner 
on  affairs  of  state  and  the  condition  of  the  ivorld.'  He  stopped  at  a  fiirm- 
house  near  his  estate,  and,  calling  tlie  farmer  to  the  door,  said,  '  Well,  Mr. 
A.,  you  are  engaged  to  work  for  Fletcher,  to-day,  I  hear.'  '  Yes,  sir.' 
'That's  right;  now  do  you  come  over  to  my  house,  take  my  gun,  and  go 
out  and  shoot  some  of  the  plovers  I  just  saw  alight  in  the  pasture  yonder, 
and  Fletcher  will  pay  you  for  the  day's  work,  and  I  wUI  pay  you  for  the 
birds.'  Such  pleasantries  seasoned  his  salutations  to  all  the  rural  neigh- 
bors whom  he  chanced  to  meet.  In  this  case  the  man  smiled,  complied  at 
once  with  the  request,  and  the  plovers  appeared  on  the  braakfiist-table  the 
next  morning, 

"  At  the  close  of  the  drive,  Mi'.  Webster  sat  some  time  In  the  library. 
He  had  recently  been  studying  the  work  of  Cicero,  Be  Natura  Deoi-wm; 
and,  takingthe  volume  from  the  shelf,  he  read  aloud  two  orthree  pages,  in 
which  one  of  the  persons  in  the  dialogue  discourses  most  eloquently  on  the 
Divine  Being,  and  in  refutation  of  the  Epicurean  philosophy.  The  deep 
feeling  and  the  earnest  tone  with  which  he  read  the  harmonious  Latin  sen- 
tences of  the  great  Eoman  gave  the  fullest  meaning  to  those  iiumortal 
speculations;  and,  recommending  the  passage  to  the  curef-.ii  siiid;  of  hid 
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gneat,  lie  closed  the  vohime  and  retired.  In  a  anbsec[uent  conTersation, 
Mr,  WeliBter  spoke  of  his  love  of  science,  and  the  attentioc  he  had  be- 
etowecl  upon  it  in  the  fragments  of  time  snatched  from  hia  other  and  ab- 
sorbing puranita.  He  iiad  watched  the  progreaa  nf  phjsical  science,  and 
mastered  the  great  results  which  have  distinguiBhed  the  inYeatigation.  of 
the  preaent  age.  His  knowledge  of  geology  was  esteneive  and  exact.  He 
had  studied  the  principal  worka  upon  this  acieaee  on  journeys  made  fot 
reci-eation  through  interesting  geological  regions ;  and  many  yeais  before, 
■be  said,  he  had  employed  a  learned  geologist  to  make  a  collection  of  apeci- 
mena,  and  to  arroiigB  thein  on  shelves,  in  the  order  of  the  successire  layers 
in  the  crust  of  the  earth,  that  while  he  read  at  home  he  might  see  with  his 
own  eyes  the  order  and  ari^ngements  of  Nature,  He  had  gicen  much  at- 
tention to  phyaioal  geography,  and  its  relation  to  the  history  of  man,  and 
to  the  distribution  of  the  yegetahle  and  animal  kingdoms  over  the  face  of 
the  earth.  Among  the  books  which  had  occupied  hia  thoughts  during 
the  last  year  of  his  life,  Hnmboldt's  '  Cosmos '  held  a  prominent  place.  Ha 
had  read  it  through,  and  carefully  meditated  its  contents.  He  quoted 
passages  from  it  with  expreaaiona  of  admiration  for  thar  scientific  precis- 
ion anfl  poetic  beauty ;  and  his  general  remarks  upon  the  plan,  subatance, 
and  details  of  the  work  ahowed  that  he  understood  it  well,  and  flilly  ap- 
preciated its  gi-andeur  as  an  Oluatrions  monnmeat  of  a  long  and  splendid 
Bdentifie  career.  He  mentioned  witb  regi-et  that  he  had  so  seldom  enjoyed, 
for  any  length  of  time,  the  society  of  literai'y  and  scientific  men,  'I  have 
kept  very  bad  company,'  he  esclaimed,  with  a  meirj  laugh.  '  I  have  lived 
among  lawyere,  and  judgea,  and  jurymen,  and  politicians,  when  I  ahould 
have  lived  with  Nature,  and  in  the  company  of  the  students  of-Nat-ure.' 
With  ichthyology  he  had  not  only  a  sporting,  but  a  edentiflc  acquaint- 
ance. His  ohseTTation'  of  the  habits  of  the  fishes  in  our  sti-eama  and  along 
oui  shores  was  wonderfully  minute  and  accurate.  One  of  the  projected 
occupations  of  the  leisure  which  lie  seemed  about  to  enjoy  was,  to  write  a 
book  embodying  hia  pereonal  observafiona  on  om"  fresh  and  salt  water 
flsliea ;  and,  in  the  last  convei'sation  the  present  writer  bad  the  honor  of 
holding  with  him,  he  commissioned  him  to  propound  certain  quesfiona  to 
Professor  Agassiz,  whose  classical  work  on.  fresh- water  fishes  he  had  recent- 
ly examined,  on  some  of  the  facts  and  phenomena  of  ichthyology  that  had 
fallen  under  hia  notice,  and  of  which  he  desired  to  obtain  a  scientific  ex- 
planation. Yet  be  seemed  to  have  an  inward  consciousness  tiiat  hia  days 
were  drawing  to  their  conclusion.  In  apaaking  of  plans  foi  the  future,  he 
invariably  added,  '  if  ray  life  is  spared ; '  and  once,  when  he  was  urged  to 
dictate  an  autobiography,  he  replied  r  '  My  friends  have  in  their  possession 
all  the  facts  of  my  life  which  will  be  of  any  consequence  to  the  public  to 
know ;  but  perhaps,  if  God  spares  my  life  three  or  four  years  longer,  I  may 

On  the  20tli  of  September,  Mr,  Webster  macle  an  unexpected 
■visit  to  Boston,  for  the  purpose  of  eonsultlng  his  pliysiciaii,  Dr 
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Jeffi'ies.  He  came  in  his  own  can'iage,  di'iven  by  Mr,  Baker,  and 
aeeompanied  hy  Mi's.  Baker  j  for  he  had  now  hecome  bo  feeble, 
that  Mrs.  Webster  was  unwilling  to  Jiave  him  go  without  being 
attended  by  those  who  wei-e  accnstomed  to  hia  wants,  and  on 
whose  affectionate  vigilance  she  could  rely.  Of  this  visit  there 
is  an  account  in  Mr.  Ticknor's  Tieminisceiices,  which  shows  how 
great  had  been  the  changes  in  his  physical  condition  during  the 
past  ten  days. 

"  Mr.  "Webster  was  ill  t  M  -abfleld  w  th  ha  last  Uneaa — aone  of  s 
were  alarmed — all  were  aas  o  b  Ye  y  imeipe  tedly  ha  carl  waa 
brought  to  me  at  my  house  on  the  0  1  of  Sept  mbe  date!  by  hia 
OTTO  liand, '  Monday,  two  o  lock,  No  "  We  t  Cadai  SL  t  acoompan  d 
witli  a  verbal  reqiiest  that  I  would  go  there  to  see  him.  I  went  imme- 
diately ;  he  was  in  bed,  looking  Teiy  ill,  but  speaking  brightly  and  oheer- 
flilly.  He  told  me  that  he  wanted  Mrs.  Tieknor  and  myself  to  come  down 
and  make  him  a  visit  at  Marshfield — he  had  often  asked  us  before,  but  we 
had  never  been,  because  we  had  hardly  ever  been  in  Boston  at  the  aeasou  of 
the  year  when  he  was  in  Marahfleld,  and  when  it  waa  agreeable  to  go  there. 

"I  told  him  that  Sh-  Charles  and  Lady  Lyell  were  staying  with  ns,  and 
that  Mrs.  Tickttor  would  not  probably  be  itble  to  go— he  then  said  I  must 
bring  Anna  with  me — and  it  was  settled  tkat  I  should  give  him,  the  next 
morning,  a  definitive  aaswer  to  his  kind  iavitatioa.  I  would  then  have 
left  him,  but  he  said  he  would  like  to  have  a  little  talk ;  he  said  he  hadn't 
done  much  during  the  summer,  but  that  he  had  had  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
cussion with  Mr.  Crampton  upon  the  fishery  matters,  and  had  drawn  up  a 
protocol  about  them,  and  begun  anotheir  paper  which  he  would  show  me. 

"He  said  he  did  not  feel  sure  that  he  could  do  such  things  now  as 
well  as  he  used  to.  I  laughed,  and  told  him  that  he  liad  suggested  the 
same  idea  to  me  the  year  before,  and  that  he  had  had  abundant  reason 
since  to  know  that, it  was  unfounded,  '  True,'  he  said,  '  trae,  but  I  don't 
feel  now  as  I  did  a  year  ago.' 

"  He  asked  me  if  I  was  going  to  dme  that  day  at  J/h:  T.  W.  Ward's, 
where  there  was  to  be  a  large  party  in  honor  of  Mr.  Thomas  Baring,  then  on 
a  visit  to  the  United  States.  I  told  him  that  I  was  going ;  he  said  that  he 
did  not  feel  ati^ong  enough  to  go  to  the  dinner,  but  that  he  thought  he 
ahould  drop  in  during  the  evening — telling  me,  however,  not  to  say  bo,  as 
he  might  not  feel  well  enough  to  go. 

"  There  were  many  guests  at  the  dinner ;  we  were  at  the  dessert,  and 
all  were  more  than  commonly  animated ;  I  was  sitting  nest  to  Mr.  Baring, 
when  Mr.  Webster  appeared  at  the  door.  If  a  ghost  had  come  among  us, 
it  could  hai'dly  have  startled  us  more. 

"  He  looked  dreadfully,  but  he  had  hia  usual  stately  air  and  bearing ; 
and  pausing  a  moment  as  he  entered,  as  was  his  wont,  a  chair  was  placed 
for  him  by  Mr.  Baring,  on  the  other  side  from  the  one  on  which  I  sat.    We 
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botls  immediately  pci'ceiTed.  that  etlier  had  been  administered  to  him,  and 
hia  features  looliecl  livid,  cold,  and  sJirunfeen  under  its  effects;  still  he  was 
cheerful.  Ho  talked  chiefly  with  Mr.  Baring,  and  expressed  a  hope  of 
seeing  him  at  Marshfleld  before  he  left  the  country.  He  remained  only  a 
few  moments.  While  he  was  with  ua  aZl  were  sad  and  silent,  and,  when 
he  rose  to  go,  all  rose  with  him.  I  think  that  every  one  felt  that  he  had 
little  hope  of  ever  looking  again  upon  his  imposing  fonn.  It  was,  in  fact, 
the  last  time  he  passed  a  fliend's  threshold  in  Boston." 

On  this  occasion,  Mr.  "Webster  also  sent  i'or  me  to  come  to 
him  at  his  son's  house.  I  visited  him  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
afternoon,  just  before  he  was  dressed  to  go  to  Mr.  Ward's  din- 
ner. He  was  reclining  on  a  sofa,  conversing  with  Dr.  JefFries. 
When  that  gentleman  left  him,  he  called  me  affectionately  to 
his  side,  and  said :  "  I  thought  of  writing  to  you,  and  took  my 
pen  to  do  so.  Then  I  thought  I  could  best  soaj  to  you  two  or 
three  things.  You  ax'e  a  man  having  a  fnture,  I  have  none. 
There  is  a  subject  I  wish  you  to  consider.  Here  are  these  con- 
ventions for  nominating  candidates  for  the  presidency.  Wliere 
do  they  get  their  authority  ?  See  how  the  choice  of  the  people 
is  absolutely  restricted  to  two  individuals.  Q-o  back  to  the  Con- 
stitution, and  see  what  thid  meant.  It  is  difflcult,  I  know,  to 
say  what  is  the  remedy,  hut  the  first  step  toward  the  removal 
of  an  evil  is  to  exjjose  it."  I  replied  that  I  was  well  aware 
that  he  had  already  meditated  a  public  speech  on  this  subject, 
after  the  election,  but  that  I  ha.d  refrained  from  speaking  or 
writing  to  him  in  regard  to  it,  out  of  delicacy.  He  said  there 
need  be  no  delicacy  about  it.  He  then  changed  the  subject, 
and  spoke  of  the  visit  which  he  wished  Mr.  Tioknor  and  myself 
to  make  to  him  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  Although  I  did 
not  then  suppose  Mr.  Webster  to  be  suffering  under  a  mortal 
disease,  I  had  never  before  heard  him  speak  of  himself  as  he 
now  spoke.  It  was  evident  that  he  had  begun  to  consider  that 
he  might  never  again  address  a  public  assembly. 

The  visit  to  Marshfield,  by  Mr.  Ticknor,  his  daughter,  and 
myself,  was  made  on  the  23d.  As  both  of  them  have  preserved 
an  account  of  it,  I  quote  their  descriptions  in  preference  to  my 
own,  beginning  with  that  of  the  lady  : 

"We  reached  Kingston  before  ten,  and,  finding  Mr.  Webster's  cajriage 
waiting  for  us,  we  took  poaaeaaion  of  it,  and  arrived  at  Marshfield  aoon 
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after  eleven,  Mrs,  Webster  received  us  in  the  first  of  a  suite  of  three  draw- 
mg-rooms,  and  led  ua  through  these  to  the  Mhrarj,  where  we  found  a 
cheerful  fire,  and  where  she  chatted  with  us  for  ten.  minutes  before  going 
to  call  Mr.  Webster.  She  returned,  and  he  soon  followed  her,  moving 
slowly  and  gravely,  as  was  his  habit,  but  looking  nnnaually  ill.  He  sat 
down  in  his  lai'ge  easy-chair,  by  the  Ere,  and  the  gentlemen,  joined  by  Mr. 
Abbott,  stood  beMde  him.  He  talked  low,  and,  occupied  as  I  was  with 
Mrs,  W.  and  Miss  Fletcher,  I  heard  very  little  then,  or  at  any  time,  except 
at  table,  of  what  he  said.  I  went  to  my  room  for  a  while,  and,  on 
coming  down  again,  found  him  placed  just  as  when  I  lei^  the  room.  In 
an  interval  of  the  conversation  in  our  ladiea'  quarter,  we  heard  Mi',  Web- 
ster say,  '  Now.  I  will  tell  you  what  Boston  is,'  and  we  paused  a  little. 
He  had  apparently  been  talking  of  an  unpopular  act  committed  by  a 
Democrat  in  the  office  of  Attorney-General,  and  went  on  to  say  that,  by 
the  intrigues  of  some  politicians,  the  office  was  abolished  in  order  to  get 

rid  of  the  incmnbent,    '  Mr. was  very  old,  and  his  wife  was  very 

old.  They  depended  wholly  on  his  salary,  and  it  was  a  cruel  thing  to 
them  to  be  deprived  of  it  in  their  old  age.  They  lived  in  a  small  house 
in  Roxbury,  and  lived  very  frugally,  but,  winter  was  comhig  on,  tbey  had 
no  means  to  buy  wood,  and  it  was  evident  that  they  mnst  suffer  during 
the  winter. 

" '  One  day,  about  this  time,  some  gentlpmeii  were  dining  at  Mr. 
Pajge's,    These  were  the  Me^rs,  Appieton,  Sam  and  Nathan,  and  others 

like  them,  of  the  merchants  of  Boston,    The  talk  fell  upon  Mr.  , 

and  his  beiqg  removed  fi^m  office.  Not  one  of  them  was  of  the  same 
party  in  politics  with  him,  but  it  was  said  that  lie  and  his  wife  were 
very  old,  and  tliat  they  were  poor ;  that  they  had  not  even  money 
enough  to  buy  wood  for  the  winter,  and  that  they  were  likely  to 
suffer.  And  one  of  the  gentlemen  said,  as  they  sat  talking  over  the  wine 
after  dinner,  that  something  ought  to  be  done  about  it ;  that  these  poor, 
old  people  must  not  be  left  to  suffer.  And  another  gentleman  said  he 
would  give  one  hundred  dollars  to  help  them  ;  and  then  another  and 
another  said  the  same.  Presently  Mr.  Paige  got  up  from  the  table,  and 
went  to  a  secretary,  took  out  pen,  ink,  and  a  check-book,  and  put  them 
on  the  dinner-table,  and  said ;  "  There  ia  no  time'  better  to  do  such  things 
than  while  we  ara  talking  about  it."  Everybody  agreed  to  this,  and,  in  a 
few  minutes,  they  had  put  down  their  names  for  the  amount  of  one  thou- 
sand dollars  to  help  Mr, .     And  Zsaj  that's  what  Boston  is.' 

"  Presently,  after  this,  we  went  to  lunch ;  but  Mr.  Webster  declined 
going  in,  not  feeling  well  enough.  '  But,'  he  said,  '  I  must  keep  one 
of  yon.  here,  to  talk  with  me,'  So  papa  stayed  behind.  After  lonch, 
I  was  taken  over  the  house,  and  only  saw  Mr.  Webster  as  he  passed  out  to 
go  to  drive  with  Mr.  G.  T.  Curtis.  He  wore  a  rough,  blue  overcoat,  and  a 
white  California  hat ;  and,  in  apite  of  the  traces  of  illness  in  his  face,  his 
magnificent  form  looked  more  picturesque  than  I  ever  saw  it.  They  went 
in  an  open  vehicle,  Mr,  Webster  driving,  and  Porter  Wright  accompanying 
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them  on  horseback.  I  did  not  see  him  again  until  dinner-time,  when  he 
took  me  in  to  dinner,  and  placed  me  on  his  right  hand.  On  each  side  of 
the  silver  hpergne,  in  the  centre  of  the  table,  were  two  glass  vases,  eajsh 
containing  a  plant  of  celery,  so  tall  that  its  topmost  leaves  nearlj  touched 
the  ceiling.  Papa  exclaimed  at  this  growth,  and  Sir.  Webster  seemed 
both  pleased  and  amused  at  the  compliment ;  and  said  his  gardener  was 
veiy  ambitious  and  successftiL  'Last  jear,'  said  he,  'Fletcher's  gardener 
took  some  of  my  fruits  and  yegetables,  and  sent  them  to  the  exhibition, 
aad  got  piizea  for  them,  which  were  regularly  announced  in  the  papers  as 
belongmg  to  Fletcher  Webater,  lsc[.  My  man  was  very  angry  about  it. 
So,  this  year,  my  man  asked  leave  to  carry  something  to  the  Horticul- 
tural ExhibitLoa,  and  he  came  home  to-day  with  nine  dollars'  worth  of 
prizes.' 

"  Mr.  Webster's  diet  was  very  strict  and  low  at  this  time ;  and  a  bowl 
of  gruel  was  brought  him  by  his  fevorite  black  servant,  William  Johnson 
which,  with  ft  glass  of  brandy-and- water,  was  al!  he  took.  He  was  more 
ill  than  usual,  and  did  not  talk  a  great  deal ;  but  he  led  the  conversation 
to  literary  and  historical  autijects,  and,  from  time  to  ijme,  threw  m  a  word 
on  some  EngUsIi  statesman  or  poet,  and  quoted  lines  of  poetry.  While  we 
sat  at  deaeert,  Mrs.  Webster  said  to  him  that  his  Mends,  Mr,  and  Mrs. 
Haven,  and  tl\eir  daughter,  had  aitived,  and,  with  prompt  hospitality,  he 
rose  instantly  to  go  and  receire  them;  but,  on  Mrs.  W.  telling  him  that 
they  had  already  gone  to  their  rooms,  he  contented  himself  with  sending 
them  a  kind  message,  and  soon  proposed  that  we  should  adjourn  to  the 
library.  On  account  of  the  late  arrival  of  th^e  guests,  there  was  tea  in 
the  dining-room  that  night,  with  a  luxurious  an'ay  of  nice  things. 

"That  evening  he  seemed  to  feel  less  ill,  and,  as  I  sat  in  the  music- 
room  with  the  young  ladies,  while  ha  played  wliiat  with  papa  and  Mr, 
and  Mrs.  Haven  in  the  library,  we  two  or  three  times  heard  Mm  saying  or 
singing  little  snatches  of  something  comic.  The  next  morning,  when  I 
went  down,  the  smiahiue  on  the  lawn  attracted  me,  and  I  lingered  at 
the  open  door.  While  I  stood  there,  Mr,  Webster  came  down  the  stairs, 
dressed,  aa  he  always  was,  iu  liis  blue  coat  and  black  pantaloons.  I  never 
saw  him  dressed  otherwise,  except  last  spring,  after  his  accident,  when  he 
had  aloosegraysaek,  of  flue  cloth,  lined  with  silk  of  the  same  color — a  little 
like  Napoleon's  gray  coat.  As  he  came  down  the  stairs,  I  saw  by  his  step 
and  his  complexion  that  he  was  better,  and,  in  answer  to  my  question,  he 
said :  '  Tliank  you,  I  feel  remarkably  well.'  He  went  immediately  to  his 
barometer,  which  promised  well ;  and,  thereupon,  he  sang  out,  right 
iieartily,  an  old  song  about  the  weather,  of  which  I  could  not  catch  the 
words.  Then  he  came  to  the  door,  spoke  of  the  beauty  of  the  sky,  with  its 
feathery  lines  of  white  clouds,  and  said ;  '  Fletcher's  mother  used  to  say 
that  the  east  wind  at  this  season  almost  always  brought  fine  weather.'  In 
a  moment  alter  this  Mrs,  "Webster  joined  ns,  we  found  the  rest  of  the  party 
in  the  library,  and  soon  adjourned  to  the  breakfast-table. 

"  The  conversation  was  general  and  various,  and  Mr,  Webster  took 
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much  part  in  it  Papa  told  a  story  wliicli  amused  Mr.  Webster,  who 
thtn  went  oa,  saying  ;  '  There  was  an  old  lady,  in  New  Hampshire,  with 
whom  we  were  very  intunate  many  years  ago,  and  to  whota  we  gen- 
erally paid  a  yisit  about  once  a  year.  The  children  called  her  Aunt 
Howth,  She  was  a  famous  housekeeper,  and  always  kept  her  house  in 
perfect  order.  But  she  had  a  fashion  of  always  apologizing  for  the 
disorder  of  her  establishment,  and  never  would  allow  any  one  to  sup- 
pose that  she  thought  things  were  as  neat  as  they  should  be.  One  day, 
when  we  arrived  there,  she  received  us  very  hospitably,  and  immediately 
began  the  usual  apologies.  She  was  dreadfully  sorry  that  we  should  find 
her  house  in  such  disordei-,  and  we  had  this  story  over  three  times.  At  last 
Julia,  who  had  been  listening  all  the  time,  spoke  up ;  "Well,  it  doesn't  mat- 
ter much,  aunt,  it  doesn't  look  very  nice,  hut  I  wouldn't  say  any  more  about 
it."  "  How  dare  you  say  so,  you  little  wretch  ! "  broke  out  Aunt  Howth  ; 
"  you  never  saw  a  house  in  such  nice  order  since  you  were  bom ! "  Mr.  Web- 
ster had  a  gi'eat  art  in  bringing  out  the  point  of  his  stories  unexpectedly. 
The  last  turn  of  this  took  us  all  completely  by  surprise,  and  raised  a  great 
laugh.  We  sat  at  the  bi-eakfast-table  till  the  servants  had  removed  every 
thing,  and  the  talk  flowed  on  pleasantly.  Mr.  Webster  stated  his  plans 
for  the  TOorniug's  amusements  of  his  guests,  among  which  was  a  general 
rendezvous  to  see  the  cattle.  In  talking  of  the  cattle,  he  mentioned  a, 
Hungarian  hull,  sent  hira  as  a  present,  and  kept  at  Franklin,  which,  last 
spring,  injured  John  Taylor  in  a  terrible  manner.  And  Mr.  Webster  de- 
scribed the  accident.  Taylor's  son,  a  boy  of  twelve  or  fourteen,  was  the 
only  person  who  could  control  tie  great  animal ;  and,  one  day,  when  he 
was  sent  away  for  some  reason,  the  father  had  undertaken  the  chaise  of  the 
bull,  '  But,'  as  he  told  Mr.  Webster,  '  he  saw  I  was  afraid  of  him,'  and,  na 
he  led  him  to  water,  the  hull  put  one  horn  through  John's  thigh,  and 
tossed  him  in  the  an-.  The  sturdy  old  man  kept  hold  of  the  rope,  and, 
as  he  lay  on  his  back,  he  drew  the  bull's  head  down  toward  him,  until  he 
could  reach  the  ring  in  his  nose,  which  he  twisted,  and  held  him  till  help 
came.  And  Mr.  Webster  said :  '  When  I  was  at  Franklin,  in  the  summer, 
John  told  me  all  this,  and  ended  by  saying:  "Why,  Mr.  Webster,  he  is  no 
more  fit  to  be  at  lai^  than  Kossuth  is  " '  Mi  Webster  hid  snme  draw- 
ings brought  to  him  of  this  bull  and  some  olhei  anunals  sent  to  him  fi-om 
Styria.    They  were  handed  round,  and  much  admired  ' 

'  The  bull,  which  went  by  the  name    i    *  '  '     l  '  *'}"•    '^"^  ^CI  do 

of  St.  Stephen,  was    a    present    to    Mr.  '',  i  t Ima nerpv wlah 

Webster   from   Mr,    Colt,    of   Paterson.     ,    ,  i    uolltleal  auostion. 

After  the  aooident,  Mr,  Colt  writes ;  rm  i        l^lv  mortified 
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sad  repoi'tH  of  the   nnmly  conduct  of  St.     . 
Stephen,  WeconBlderedMm,hare,thB  Hnd-     J 

1             1             1              11  ero-aftflr-ofBcB 

1                            ,         1      ^alectlon  istiia 

of  twelve  jenra  old  led  blm  ro  watai',  and 

around  our  grounds  for  eserdse.     In  the 
tied  b;  a  Btring,  from  the  lins  in  hia  nose,  to 

'  HfiD  D  Webster     '"'""^ 

Ml  Webster,  wilting  tiom  Franklin 
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One  of  the  plans  for  the  morning  was,  that  Miss  Fletcher  and  I  should 
ride,  and  when,  an  hour  afterward,  I  hesitated,  about  it,  because  I  had 
brought  no  equipments,  but  must  bnn-ow  every  thing,  Mra.  W.  nrged 
me  to  keep  to  the  plau,  saying :  '  Mr.  Webster  has  sent  over,  himself,  to 
Fletcher's  for  Bdwao-d's  horse,  Dtite.'  So  we  went  on  horseback ;  Mr.  Web- 
ster took  Mr.  aud  Mrs.  Haven  in  the  open  carriage,  and  the  rest  went  with 
Mrs.  Webster  in  the  close  carriage,  all  taking  different  routes,  with  differ- 
ent objects.  The  rendezvous  to  see  tho  cattle  did  not  come  off,  for  the 
weather  changed,  and  grew  so  cold  that  we  ladies  crowded  round  the  Are. 
At  dinner,  that  day,  Mr.  Webster  was  very  animated,  more  bo  than,  I  think, 
or  at  least  quite  as  much  so  as  I  have  ever  seen  him  since  the  death  of  his 
children.  He  took  a  very  active  part  in  tlie  conversation,  and  seemed  to 
enjoy  it.  I  should  have  said,  sooner,  that  the  conversation  never  turned 
on  present  politics  while  we  were  there.  It  was  always  on  by-gone  times 
or  abont  some  points  of  literature.  This  refcra  to  what  I  heard;  what 
passed  between  the  gentlemen  I  do  not  know.  Mr.  Button  being  men- 
tioned, Mr.  Webster  spoke  of  him  very  kindly,  and  spoke  of  his  possessing 
a  valuable  mind.  'He  has  always  had  a  sound,  solid  buining-log  in  his 
brain,  if  he  could  only  have  found  the  kindling-stuff  for  it.    That  reminds 

me,'  he  went  on,  '  of  the  old  story  of  ,  who  tried  to  stir  up  his 

French  fire,  and  first  he  poked  at  the  back  log,  but  he  found  that  was  of 
iron ;  and  then  he  tried  the  forestick,  and  that  was  of  iron ;  so  he  called  to 
the  landlord  to  bring  Mm  some  n^l-rods  for  kindling,' 

"  Talking  of  John  Adams,  he  said  that  his  mind  was  very  unequal ; 
that  sometimes,  for  a  long  period,  it  moved  smoothly  and  almost  slug- 
gishly, then  suddenly  it  broke  out  with  surprising  power.  '  Like  Concord 
Eiver,'  said  he,  'for  a  while  it  seems  scarcely  to  move  at  all,  then  it 
comes  to  a  little  precipice,  and  fails  over  with  a  mighty  noise.'  '  Con- 
cord River,'  said  he,  '  supplied  another  illustration  once,  A  lawyer  was 
making  a  very  rambling  argument,  in  which  it  was  very  hai'd  1<J  follow 
him,  or  discover  what  he  was  talking  about,  when  the  opposite  counsel' 
(Mr.  Parsons,  I  think)  '  remarked  that  the  gentleman's  reasoning  might  be 
very  profound,  but  it  was  like  Concord  Eiver,  so  deep  that  you  could  not 
tell  which  way  it  was  running.' 

"That  evening  Mr.  Webster  was  tired,  and  went  to  bed  early,  without 
his  customary  game  of  whist.  Tea  was  in  the  library,  and,  before  it  was 
brought  in,  when  but  one  lamp  was  lighted,  and  Sir.  Haven,  with  only 
two  or  three  of  us  ladies  were  there,  Mr.  Webster  came  stalking  in,  with 
his  great  blue  overcoat  on,  followed  by  WUliam  Johnson,  with  a  pail  of 
fresh  milk,  which  he  was  ordei'ed  to  set  on  the  writing-table.  We  gathered 
round,  and  Mr.  Webster  sent  William  for  candles,  that  we  might  see  to 

concemine  the  misadventure  of  the  bull,     lor  enterlaiiisarerybBd  opinion  of  that  bull, 

^l^°-  tlmn  Eossuth  himself;   and  ffloMSer  Bays 

"  Jobn  Tnyior  has   recorered  ftom  the     those  Hnngttrian  cattle,  hipofl  and  quartrn- 

tlom'  Boston  to  paint  an  animal  that  could     and'  coiistitn^ons.     Joh 


Taylor  says  t 
i  Ib  complete." 
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advaatage  the  ridi  milk  from  his  favorite  Aldernej.  The  nest  morning 
we  had  an  early  breakfast,  and  left  at  eight  o'clock,  being  the  last  guesta 
who  were  there  purely  for  pleasure.  Those  who  followed  us  went  for  busi- 
ness, or  were  called  to  attend  his  sick-chamber.  Mr,  Webster  was  down 
before  most  of  the  party  and  I  found  hiai  talking  with  the  three  gentle- 
men m  the  library  At  breakfait  he  said  that  he  should  not  iavite  any 
more  guests  for  the  oeason  to  Miwhfleld,  as  he  intended  to  leaye  there 
in  about  ten  days  '  And,  ne\t  wfek,'  said  he,  '  I  shall  not  be  a  gentle- 
man I  mean  to  be  a  sportiman  and  a  farmer,  to  go  out  on  the  waters 
for  li^h,  and  to  go  bhooling  Th  le  will  be  no  gentleman  at  the  head  of 
this  house.'  " 

Mr,  Ticknor  writes : 

"  My  daughter  and  I,  on  the  23d  of  September,  went  by  the  cars  to 
Kingston ;  my  kinsman,  Mr.  George  Ticknor  Curtis,  was  with  ua.  We 
found  Mr.  Webster's  carriage  waiting  to  take  ua  to  Marahfield,  and  we 
arrived  there  about  eleven  o'clock.  Mr.  Webster  had  not  left  his  room, 
but  he  soon  appeared  in  the  library ;  he  looked  better  than  when  he  was 
in  Boston,  aad  was  dressed  with  great  care.  As  soon  as  the  first  words 
of  greeting  were  spoken,  he  said  he  wanted  to  tell  me  about  the  estate. 
He  began  its  history  before  the  period  of  the  Bevohition — -gave  me  an 
account  of  the  Thomas  family,  who  had  held  it — to  the  time  when  he 
bought  it  of  them.  He  expressed  his  attachment  to  it,  as  he  had  often 
done  before ;  but  added,  that  he  did  not  know  whether  he  should  have 
liked  it  ao  much  if  he  had  not  been  so  fond  of  the  Thomases,  and  if  the 
people  in  the  neighborhood  had  not  been  ao  true-hearted  and  faithful  a 
race  of  men.  He  said  he  had  been  very  happy  there,  and  that  the  sea-air, 
and  the  sort  of  flshennan'a  and  farmer's  life  he  led  there,  had  always 
suited  {|ini ;  he  thought  it  was  useful  to  him  even  in  the  winter. 

"  He  asked  me  to  go  out  with  Mr.  Abbott,  hia  secretaiy,  because  he 
was  not  strong  enough  to  go  himself,  telling  Mr.  Abbott  where  to  carry 
me,  and  charging  him  to  allow  me  certain  of  the  creatures,  and  a  particular 
tnmip-fleld,  which,  he  said,  was  in  an  absolute  state  of  perfection. 

"  We  made  a  long  walk  of  it.  1  saw  the  creatm'es,  who  seemed  very 
fine  and  very  contented ;  and  the  field,  where  the  tnmipa  we,\'  prodi- 
giously large,  but  little  of  the  land  was  rich  by  nature,  and  tha  ivlule  large 
estate  showed  plainly  that  a  great  deal  of  money  had  been  e.'cpsnded  ia 
forcing  an  imnatural  culture — at  least  it  seemed  so  to  me,  though  I  felt 
that  I  was  no  fit  judge  in  such  matters. 

"  The  dinner  was  served  in  the  style  of  a  handsome  country  establish- 
ment ;  two  Miss  Fletchers,  connections  of  the  first  Mrs.  Webster,  Mr.  Ab- 
bott, and  ourselves,  formed  the  company.  William,  the  negro,  whom  he 
had  some  time  before  bought  and  emancipated,  seemed  to  claim  the  e\- 
cluMve  right  to  serve  Mr.  Webster,  but  he  hardly  ate  or  drank  any  thing ; 
a  bowl  of  something  like  gruel  was  brought  to  him;  he  was  very  agree- 
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able,  bat  I  think  it  was  some  effort  to  him.  to  be  so.  While  we  were  at 
dinner,  Mr.,  Mrs.,  and  Miss  Fratiltliu  Haven  arrived,  but  we  did  not  see 
them  till  we  were  at  tea. 

"  After  dinner,  he  gave  me  the  protocol  and  papers  on  the  fishery  ques- 
tion, and  explained  to  me  how  he  had  intended  to  complete  the  unfinished 
argument.  It  struck  me  that  it  waa  lo^cal  and  strong,  but  I  forget  its 
precise  form.  He  said,  as  ho  gave  them  to  me,  that  he  wished  1  would  read 
them  carefully ;  and  added :  '  President  Fillmore  thinks  the  protocol  ia  as 
able  as  any  thing  I  have, done  of  late,'  I  undei'stood  the  intimation  ;  it 
was  a  misgiving  as  to  the  full  strength  of  his  powers.  Tlie  protocol  waa 
not  of  sufficient  consequence,  it  struck  me,  to  settle  that  doubt ;  but  the 
beginning  of  the  general  argnment,  with  the  explanation  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  meant  to  carry  it  on,  left  no  hesitation  in  my  mind,  and,  when  I 
returned  the  papers,  I  told  hioi  so.  What  I  said  (I  do  not  remember  the 
words  I  used)  waa  evidently  not  unv^elcome  to  him. 

"  In  the  evening  he  played  a  rubber  of  whist,  which  he  had  not  for 
some  time  been  able  tn  do,  and  I  observed  that  he  did  not  play  as  well 
as  usual.  According  to  his  habit,  he  went  to  bed  early.  During  the 
whole  evening  he  was  veiy  natural,  lively,  and  gay  ;  sometimes,  while 
playing  whist,  he  made  jokes,  and  broke  o«t  with  snatches  of  old  songs. 

"  The  nest  morning  he  was  in  the  library  before  I  was,  though  I  think 
he  was  not  well  enough  to  rise  as  early  as  usual.  We  sat  long  at  the 
breakfast-table.  He  arranged  plans  that  would  occupy  each  of  us  for  the 
morning ;  talked  about  his  forming,  and  showed  us  drawings  of  several 
of  his  finest  creatnrea.  Mrs.  Webster  took  me  in  her  caniage  a  long  dis- 
tance to  find  some  remai-kable  fossils,  which  Sir  0.  Lyell  had  heai'd  otj 
and  concerning  which  I  had  promised  him  to  make  inquiry.  We  went  to 
several  farmers'  and  fishermen's  houses,  where  I  was  most  kindly  received 
on  Mr.  Webster's  account,  and  brought  away  plentiful  specimens.  It  was 
evident  that  the  Webster  family  were  a  peculiar  and  favorite  people  with 
the  persons  I  saw ;  the  anxiety  about  Mr.  Webster's  health  was  very  great 

"  On  our  way  back,  we  were  to  meet  him  at  a  rendezvous,  to  see  his 
fevorite  creatures  ■  he  wa?  there  before  us  and  waited  for  us 

"  The  weithei  wis  not  favoiable  Our  examination  of  the  cattle  waa 
very  short  and  I  had  not  knowledge  enough  to  appieciate  theii  fine 
points  II  bhovied  "some  disappointment  toi,  if  the  weathei  hid  bsLU 
good  he  would  have  lingered  there  but  bem.^  in  an  open  caiiioge  it 
was  unsafe  for  him  in  so  chilling  a  tempeiitnie 

"I  should  have  =aid  that  he  himself  drjve  Mr  Haven  m  an  open  car 
ri^^e.  When  we  reached  the  house,  Mr.  Webster  took  me  to  his  private 
sitting-room,  where  a  portrait  of  his  daughter  Julia  hung  over  the  fire- 
place. He  talked  of  her  and  the  intei'est  she  had  taken  in  the  place,  the 
designs  she  had  made  for  the  library,  and  the  strong  desire  ahe  had  ex- 
pressed, in  England,  to  be  agfiin  in  Marshfield.  He  was  miicli  moved ;  he 
gave  me  the  newspajrera  to  read,  and  turned  to  the  table  to  write. 
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"Mr.  Abbott  told  me  that,  at  that  time,  he  read  no  newspapers;  the 
political  campaign,  which  ended  in  the  election  of  President  Pierce,  was 
then  at  the  height  of  its  riolence,  and  no  conyeraation,  that  approached 
ike  Biibject,  occurred  i^hiie  I  was  at  Marshfield. 

"  At  dinner  Mr.  Webster  was  as  abstemioiis  as  he  had  been  the  day 
before;  but  the  whole  wealth  of  Marshfield  was  on  the  table. 

"The  Ml,  of  which  the  'chowder'  was  made,  had  been  picked  from  a 
large  freight  caught  that  mominc-  and  the  mutton  had  been  raised  and 
killed  upon  the  place.     N     h  d  b  d       tter  anywhere,  and  he 

was  proiid  of  both.    He  w       n  p  n      and  told  some  of  his 

best  stories  in  his  happie     m  n  On  ice,  very  gracefully,  to 

Mrs.  Webster,  in  some  ar    ng  m  n     h    w  h  nake  for  her  guests,  he 

said  he  was  reminded  ofaM  Hnng  n  fC  ecticut,  in  the  days  of 
Comiecticut's  simple  way  nd  te  d  b  H  was  chosen  Lieutenant- 
Goyemor  of  the  State,  and  a  committee  of  the  Legislature  was  sent  from 
Hartford  to  announce  it  to  him.  He  was  in  the  field,  and  they  waited  in 
his  best  room  while  he  was  summoned,  and  put  on  his  Sunday  clothes. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee  very  solemnly  announced  the  honor  which 
had  been  conferred  upon  him,  to  which  Mr.  Huntington,  with  equal 
solemnity,  replied  that  lie  accepted  it  with  great  distrust  of  himself,  but 
not  without  hope  that  he  might  be  able  to  fulfil  in  some  good  degree  the 
duties  it  imposed  upon  him,  as  he  had  held  a  similar  office  for  nearly  forty 
years  in  his  own  family. 

"  In  the  evening  he  was  not  so  well,  and  went  to  his  private  room  for  a 
short  time,  but,  when  with  us,  he  made  an  effort,  and  was  bright  and 
pleasant.  He  told  me  that  he  lay  awake  at  night  a  good  deal,  and  that 
he  took  great  interest  in  watching  the  stars,  and  marking  the  hours  by 
their  progreaa  He  showed  me  a  boat  upon  the  pond,  close  to  the  house, 
which  had  a  small  flag  of  the  Union  floating  fi'om  the  top  of  a  pole  which 
stood  in  the  place  of  a  mast  He  called  it  his  '  Home  Squadron,'  and  said 
that  he  loved  to  distinguish  those  bright  and  beautiful  stripes  in  the  first 
dawn  of  the  morning.  The  nest  morning  he  was  up  early,  and  seemed 
uncommonly  well. 

"We  had  a  very  luxurious  breakfast;  the  fish,  imperially,  was  prepared 
in  various  ways,  as  he  had  himself  directed ;  but  he  ate  little  except  some 
porridge,  or  something  of  that  sort 

"  After  brealifest  he  took  me  aside,  and  said  he  thought,  before  long, 
he  should  be  able  to  come  to  Boston;  adding,  that  he  felt  better,  but  that 
he  didn't  care  to  have  people  think  that  he  was  well,  for  he  didn't  mean 
to  work  as  hard  as  he  had  done,  '  I  mean  to  take  things  easy,'  he  said, 
I  told  him  I  tliought  he  was  better  than  when  1  arrived  at  Marahfield  two 
days  before;  but  that  I  hoped  he  would  not  presume  upon  his  strength. 
He  answered  that  he  should  not,  and  then  spoke  of  what  was  to  be  dona 
in  Washington,  before  the  next  meeting  of  Congi'ess,  in  a  way  that  proved 
he  did  not  doubt  lio  .should  be  there  to  do  it,  Tlie  carriage  was  then 
announced  that  was  to  take  us  to  the  railroad ;  he  accompanied  us,  and 
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'  as  safely  into  it ;  ancl,  as  we  drove  off,  he  waved  his  liand  to  us,  stand- 
in  his  doorway  as  erect,  imposing,  and  majestic  a  figure  as  he  had 
a  in  bis  better  days. 

"  I  had  no  miagi-rings  that  it  was  tlie  last  time  I  should  sec  him.  This 
joatheSSthofBi 


How  the  days  wore  on  at  MaraMeld,  after  we  left,  tliere 
are  means  of  knowing  from  Mr.  Webster's  own  letters — for  he 
eontiniied  to  write  to  the  President  from  the  28th  of  Sep- 
tember to  the  18th  of  October — and  also  from  the  letters  of  Mr. 
Abbott. 

[to  the  president.] 

-  MiKSHFiELD,  Sepfember  SO,  1862. 
"My  deak  Bib:  Dr.  Jeffries  has  been  down,  and  stayed  two  nights, 
and  has  freely  convei-sed  with  Dr.  Porter,  our  local  physiciEtn.  ITieir  state- 
ment is  more  favorable  than  I  expected,  for  I  have  been  much  alarmed, 
and  that  alarm  has  not  all  subsided  jet,  I  will  Bend  you  a  copy  of  their 
statement,  as  soon  as  I  can  get  one  of  them  to  make  it  out. 
"Yours,  always  truly, 

"DaXIEL  WEIiSTBR." 

[kkom  the  fk1':sidm>'t.] 

■•  WisuiBoios,  Odoisrl,  1ES3. 

■■  Mr  DEAK  siK  :  I  have  this  moment  received  yours  of  the  38th 
ultimo,  and  have  perused  it  with  a  good  deal  of  solicitude.  I  shall  not 
ceaae  to  feel  the  utmost  solicitude  until  I  know  that  you  are  restored  to 
health.  I  sincerely  hope  you  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  advice  of  jour 
old  phydcian  from  Boston,  and  after  he  has  paid  you  a  ftiendly  visit, 
and  one  which  I  earnestly  desire  may  be  the  means  of  restomg  you  to 
health,  may  I  anticipate  the  satisfaction  of  healing  from  you  again !  It  is  a 
Bource  of  great  gratification  to  know  that,  at  the  time  you  wrote,  you  were 
free  from  paia, 

"  All  things  are  going  on  as  well  as  usual,  but  I  have  not  been  able  as 
yet  to  obtain  any  proportion  in  reference  to  the  Lobos  affah's  from  Mr, 
Osma,  the  new  minister.  He  left  for  New  York  immediately  afijsr  his  re- 
ception, and  I  have  requested  the  acting  Secretary  to  ask  him  to  return, 
and  he  may  be  here  to-day. 

"  Hoping  soon  to  hear  of  your  restoration  to  health, 

"  I  remain,  truly  and  sincerely  yours, 

"  Millard  Fillmore," 

"  Mt  deae  Sib  :  I  thcink  you  for  your  kind  and  sympathizing  letters 
rrapecting  my  health.    The  doctors  have  agreed  to  have  another  confer- 
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ence,  before  they  make  anj  statement.  The  reaaon  is,  that,  although  all 
who  know  Dr,  Jefinea  and  Dr,  Porter  hare  entire  confidence  ia  them,  yet 
Mends  in  Boston  insist  that  they  shall  be  permitted  to  send  down  a  medi- 
cal man  of  high  reputation  in  his  profession ;  and  they  have  proposed 
either  Dr.  Warren,  Senior,  or  Dr.  Jackson ;  of  course,  I  could  not  object  to 
this,  and  in  a  day  or  two  I  shall  see  them  here.  ,  .  . 
"I  trust  you  aad  your  family  are  all  well. 

"  Yours,  always  truly, 

"Daniel  Webster." 

[to  the  feesidest.] 
(Private  and  confidential.) 

"Mt  dear  Sir:  The  physicians  assembled  here  on  the  6th  instant, 
and  explored  and  scrutinized  me  &om  top  to  toe,  as  if  I  had  been  the  sub- 
ject of  a,  post-niortem  examination.  The  result  of  their  opinion  was,  that 
the  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  was  gradually  giving  way  to 
the  exhibition  of  medicines,  and  the  effect  of  diet  and  regimeu. 

"  Bat  they  do  not  encourage  me  to  hope  for  any  rapid  progress  of  re- 
covery. They  recommend  a  change  in  diet,  tmd  the  use  of  plain  nutri- 
tious food,  so  far  as  I  have  appetite  for  it,  but  there  is  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing this  appetite.  It  is  a  great  v/hile  since  I  have  bsen  hungry.  The  case 
is  somewhat  complicated.  Last  yeaj',  at  the  breaking  up  of  lay  catai-rh,  I 
experienced  occasional  pains  in  my  feet,  which  gave  me  a  twinge  not 
known  to  my  forefathers.  All  these  went  off,  however,  at  that  time,  with 
the  catarrh  itself.  They  have  retui-ned  in  some  measure  this  year,  and 
give  occasional  ti'onble  to  the  feet  by  short  parosysma  of  pain,  and  by  pro- 
ducing, not  unfrequently,  a  considerable  degree  of  swelling. 

"In  the  actual  state  of  things,  I  get  little  osercise,  except  walking, 

"Indeed,  I  believe  I  have  been  off  the  farm  but  once  since  I  came  here, 
and  that  was  when  I  made  a  forced  march  to  Boston  for  consultation 

"  The  doctors  insist  on  steady  quiet  and  repose,  but  say,  uoveitheless, 
that  it  is  not  injurious  to  dictate  three  or  four  hours  every  mommg  to  a 
clerk  upon  subgeeta  not  very  anxious  or  absorbing.  What  they  insist  on 
mainly  is,  that  I  shall  not  show  myself  to  mere  callers  and  inquirers,  each 
with  a  whole  budget  of  questions,  and  to  this  I  strictly  conform. 
"  Tours,  always  ti'iily 

"Dan'l  Weestek." 

Mr.  Ticknor  saja  : 

"  Early  in  October,  dishenitening  acconnta  began  to  amve.  On  the 
3th  I  wrote  to  Mr.  O.  J.  Abbott,  whom,  in  his  will,  he  has  trnly  called 
'hisftiend,'  and  who  was  then  acting  as  his  private  secretary.  On  the 
11th  be  replied ;  '  I  should  have  written  you,  my  dear  sir,  if  I  could  have 
uommnnicated  any  tiling  of  eueonragement.     It  is  useless  to  deceive  our- 
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selves.  The  days  pass  on,  and,  with  tbi;  passage  of  each,  I  see  a  gradual 
decline.  The  mind  is  as  bright  as  ever.  Now  and  then  it  lights  up,  and 
reminds  me  of  the  old  time,  A  flash  of  the  genial  humor  of  the  past 
brings  a  smile  or  a  laagU,  but  the  physical  ajstem  jieids,  notwitlistand- 
ing  the  strong  will,  which  I  have  seen  so  often  exerted  with  wonderfiil 
effect,  Dr,  Jeffries  is  here  to-night — we  have  little  encouragement  from 
him.  I  write  the  above  confidentially  to  you,  thinking  it  barely  possible 
you  may  like  to  have  some  last  thing  done.' 

"Dr.  Jackson  '  went  to  Marshfleld  about  this  time.  On  his  return,  he 
told  me  that  Mr,  Webster  had  a  mortal  disease  in  some  one  of  the  great 
organs  of  the  abdomen,  but  that,  after  the  moat  careful  examination,  he 
could  not  tell  in  which  of  tliem  it  was,  with  any  considerable  degree  of 
confidence.  He  thought  it  had  existed  for  more  than  a  year,  because,  in 
August,  1851,  he  did  not  suffer  as  usual  ftom  his  annual  catai'rh.'  As  the 
disease,  whatever  it  was,  advanced  slowly,  he  thought  its  progress  would 
continue  slow,  aad  that  Mr.  Webster,  if  he  were  very  careful,  and  avoided 
labor,  might  be  able  to  go  to  Washington  in  the  coiu'se  of  the  autumn; 
he  added,  however,  that,  although  he  had  given  all  the  faculties  ha  pos- 
sessed to  an  examination  of  this  case,  he  had  stiU  seen  Mr,  Webster  but 
once,  and  could  not  feel  great  confidence  in  his  own  opiaion.  He  was 
aatisfled,  however,  that  he  would  not  recover  ftom  the  disease,  whatever  it 
might  be. 

"  On  the  13th  October  Dr.  Jackson  wrote  me  a  note  saying, '  I  am  sorry 
to  tell  you  that  the  intelligence  from  Marehfleld  is  less  favorable.'  I  went 
to  see  him,  and  he  said  that  Dr.  Jefi'ries  had  come  from  Marshfield,  but 
would  return  there  immediately — that  he  reported  Mr.  Webstei'  to  be  more 
in  than  at  any  time  previous.  I  went  directly  to  see  Dr.  Jeffries.  He  said 
there  had  been  fiuctuations  in  the  disease,  but  that  he  thought  it  had 
made  constant  progress  ;  he  believed  it  to  be  in  the  liver,  but  did  not  feel 
certain.  Mr.  Webster,  he  said,  seemed  under  the  impression  that  he  should 
not  recover,  and  had  spoken  of  making  his  will.  Dr.  Jeffries  was  to  return 
to  Marshfleld  that  afternoon,  and  said  that  he  should  infoim  Mr.  Paige  day 
by  day  of  the  state  of  things  at  Marshfield,  aad  that  fi-om  him  I  could 
always  get  the  latest  intelligence. 

"  On  mentioning  this  communication  the  nest  day  to  Dr,  Jackson,  he 
said  that,  if  Mr.  Webster  had  an  idea  of  making  a  will,  he  ought  to  be 
encouraged  to  do  it.  If  any  burden  of  that  kind  was  on  the  mind  of  a 
patient,  it  ought  to  be  removed — he  thought  he  had  known  persons  re- 
Bover  in  consec[ueiice  of  making  a  will,  who  would  have  died  from  anxiety 
of  mind  in  thinking  about  it.     Mr.  Paige,  to  whom  I  mentioned  this,  said 

'  The  late  Dr.  James  Jackson,  one  of  disorder  was  what  is  ineiJioallj  lermed 

the  most  eminent  phjsioianfl  and  one  of  "cirrhoala"  of   that   organ. — (See   the 

the  wisest  men  of  Ms  time.  medical  and   Hucg^cal  account    of   Mr, 

'  Tlie  autopsy  revealed  the  &ot  that  Webster's  last  illneES  and  the  posl-mor- 

the  prinmpal  seat  of  the  disease  was  iti  tern  appearanoea.  In  the  Amei-itan  Jour~ 

tha  Uvei',  and  entirely  confirmed  Dr.  Jack-  nai  of  Ihs  Medical  Sciences,  far  January, 

son's  opinion  of  its  Icug  existence.     The  1803.) 
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there  was  no  one  then  at  Marshfldil  wlio  could  assist  Mr.  Webster  in  such 
a  matter,  and  that  some  friend  must  be  seat  down  for  tlie  purpose." 

"  Maeshfielii,  Bandoy  Bvaning,  Octdbir  10, 1868. 

"Mtdbab^— :  ...  In  the  midst  of  his  own  physieal  sufferings,  Mr. 
Webster  never  ceases  to  tliink  of  others.  He  tbrgets  not  to  send  to  a 
friend  in  Boston  a  freab-eaught  flsh,  to  another  a  teal  shot  in  the  little 
lake  ueat  his  house,  or  a  pair  of  ducks  brought  down  by  the  unerring  aiai 
of  his  faithful  boat-keeper  \  to  a  lady  friend  in  Washington  he  sends  some 
of  the  magnificent  fruit  with  whicb  bis  trees  are  loaded,  and  to  another  in 
Boston  a  noble  saddle  of  mutton  from  his  own  flock. 

"A  few  hours  since,  he  sent  for  me,  and  dictated  a  beautiful  and  touch- 
ing letter,  intended  to  reconcile  two  of  his  friends  for  whom  he  felt  much 
esteem,  but  whose  feelings  toward  each  otber  had  become  embittered  by 
an  nofortunate  lawsuit  in  which  they  were  involved.  After  it  was  pre- 
pared, John  Taylor  was  called,  Ui  whom  he  intrusted  the  care  of  the  whole 
matter,  and  asked  if  the  letter  could  be  improved.  Jolin  Taylor  told  him 
that  it  was  such  a  one  as  no  other  man  could  have  written.  This  re- 
minds me  that  Mr.  Ohoate  once  said,  when  a  friend  placed  in  his  hands  a 
letter  of  Mr.  Webster  for  publication,  with  a  request  from  him  to  look  over 
and  correct  it,  'that  he  should  as  soon  think  of  con'ecting  the  Psalms  of 
David.'  And  Mr.  Everett  once  remarked,  in  reference  to  a  proposed  cor- 
rection of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  passages  in  the  oration  at  the  laying 
of  the  comer-stone  of  the  Bunker-Hill  Monument,  'that  be  should  as  soon 
think  of  wiping  the  apple  of  his  eye  with  a  crash  towel.' 

"At  his  request,  his  son  rwsed  him  up  in  the  bed  that  he  might  affix 
his  name  to  the  letter  and  envelope,  which  I  placed  before  him,  while  John 
Taylor  held  the  candle.  Not  liking  the  cramped  manner  in  which  he 
had  written  his  name  on  the  envelope,  he  aslied  John,  'if  it  did  not  look 
squat?'  John  told  him  it  did,  and  he  asked  for  another  and  wrote  his 
name  in  a  fair  hand.  He  said  it  reminded  him  of  a  story  of  Judge  Smith 
of  Exeter,  who,  when  Governor  of  New  Hampshire,  and  reviewing  a  regi- 
ment of  militia,  complimented  the  chaplain  on  the  excellency  of  bis  prayer 
on  the  occasion.  '  It  would  have  been  much  better,'  said  the  clergyman, 
'  if  I  had  not  been  squat  for  time.'  At  this  sally,  of  course  we  all  laughed 
heartily. 

"  Mr.  Webster  has  not  sat  ap  to-day.  It  has  been  throughont  gloomy, 
foggy,  or  rainy,  and  so  he  has  kept  his  bed,  which,  by-the-way,  his  physi- 
cians recommend.  .  .  . 


On  the  same  Sunday  evening  on  wliieli  this  letter  was  writ- 
ten (October  10th),  Mr.  Abbott  was  sitting  with  Mr.  Webster 
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alone.  Xr.  Webster  desired  liim  to  read  aloud  the  ninth  chap- 
ter of  St.  Mark's  Gospel,  where  the  man  who  brought  liis  child 
to  Jesiia  to  be  cured,  was  told,  "  If  thou  canst  believe,  all  things 
are  poasible  to  him  that  believeth  ;  and  straightway  the  fathei 
of  the  child  cried  out,  with  tears,  Lord,  I  believe,  help  Thou 
mine  unbelief."  He  then  reijuested  Mr.  Abbott  to  turn  to  the 
tenth  chapter  of  St.  John,  where  it  is  said,  "  And  many  believed 
on  Him  there."  He  then  dictated  an  inscription,  which  he 
said  was  to  be  placed  on  his  monument.  A  few  days  later,  on 
the  15th,  he  revised  and  corrected  it  with  his  own  hand,  and 
then  wrote  out  a  fair  copy  of  it  and  signed  it.  It  is  in  these 
words : 

"  'Lord,  I  believe;  telp  Thou  mine  unbelief.' 

"  Philosophical  argument,  especially  that  drawn  from  tho  vastntss  of 
the  universe  in  comparison  with  tlie  apparent  inaignificance  of  this  Slobe, 
haa  sometimes  shaken  mj  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  me ;  but  my  heart 
has  asaured,  and  reassured  me,  that  tlie  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  must  be  a 
Divine  Reality. 

"  The  Sermoa  on  the  Mount  cannot  be  a  merely  human  production. 
This  belief  entei-3  mto  the  very  depth  of  my  conscience.  The  whole  his- 
tory of  man  proves  it. 

"  Dab"'l  Webster." 

When  he  first  dictated  this  inscription,  he  said  to  Mr.  Ab- 
bott :  "  If  I  get  well,  and  write  a  book  on  Christianity,  about 
which  we  have  talked,  we  can  attend  more  fully  to  this  matter. 
But,  if  I  shotild  be  taken  away  suddenly,  I  do  not  wish  to 
leave  any  duty  of  this  kind  unperformed.  I  want  to  leave  some- 
where a  declaration  of  my  belief  in  Christianity.  I  do  not  wish 
to  go  into  any  doctrinal  distinctions  in  regard  to  the  person  of 
Jesus,  but  I-wish  to  express  my  belief  in  Hip  divine  mission." 

As  his  nights  at  this  period  began  to  he  very  sleepless,  the 
thought  occiured  to  him  to  iUmninat©  the  flag  on  the  little 
boat  beneath  his  window,  already  mentioned  by  Mr.  Tieknor, 
that  he  might  distinguish  the  stars  and  stripes.  Tiie  story  was 
told  by  Hatch,  and  ffom  Mm  it  may  be  best  repeated : 

"  One  day,  about  three  weeks  before  he  died,  he  called  me  in  and  told 
me  I  must  keep  a  secret.  Well,  I  told  him,  I  couldn't  keep  it  until  I  knew 
it.  He  had  a  boat  that  he  called  the  Home  Squadron,  though  its  name  was 
Cruiser ;  and  it  was  kept  on  the  pond  behind  the  house,  just  whei'e  lie 
could  see  it  as  he  lay  in  bis  bed.    It  hadn't  any  saii,  but  it  had  a  pole  for 
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a  flag;  and  he  had  a  small  United  States  flag  nailed  to  the  top  of  the 
polti ;  60  he  told  me  that  I  must  go  aad  get  a  aice  ship-lautern,  and  trim 
it,  and  the  next  evening  at  six  o'clock  I  was  to  put  it  on  his  Home  Squad- 
ron, and  nobody  was  to  know  of  it  till  it  was  there ;  and  ivlien  it  was 
ready,  I  was  to  come  and  tell  him.  8o  I  did  as  he  told  me,  and  when  it 
was  all  ready  I  went  in  and  said,  '  Mr.  "Webster,  there's  a  flock  of  geese  on 
the  pond.'  .  He  understood  me  in  a  minute,  and  said  to  Mrs.  Webster, 
'  My  dear,  Hatch  says  there's  a  flock  of  geese  on  the  pond ;  come  and  see 
them.'  '  Seems  to  me  you  are  very  childish,'  said  she  ;  but  she  went  to 
the  widow  and  cried  out,  '  Why,  my  dear,  your  boat's  all  on  Are  I ' 
'  That's  the  flock  of  ge^e,'  said  he.  And  I  was  to  ti'im  the  lantern,  and 
put  it  ap  at  six  o'clock,  and  take  it  down  at  six  in  the  momhig,  as  long  as 
he  lived.  He  said  it  comforted  him  to  look  out  and  see  it  there,  and  see 
the  flag  too." ' 

It  was  also  during  these  days  of  tlie  gradual  declension  of 
his  strength,  and  after  he  had  become  unable  to  go  abroad,  that 
the  incident  occurred  which  wag  so  characteristic  of  him,  and 
which  has  been  perhaps  more  remembered  than  almost  any 
thing  of  the  same  nature  that  has  been  told  of  him,  Mr,  Web- 
ster, aa  we  have  seen,  had  an  extraoi'dinary  fondness  for  great 
oxen,  and  he  took  much  pains  to  possess  the  choicest  breeds. 
He  liked  a  good  horae,  and  appreciated  the  fine  points  of  that 
animal;  but  he  was  not  a  lover  of  the  horse.  I  am  not  aware 
that  he  c^'ed  any  thing  for  dogs,  although,  in  his  most  active 
days  of  shooting,  he  may  have  kept  a  spaniel  or  a  pointer.  But 
of  all  the  brute  creation,  be  loved  the  ox.  Oxen  were  the  pets 
of  his  large  agricultural  tastes ;  and,  when  he  eonid  not  see  and 
feed  them,  he  missed  one  of  his  greatest  pleasures.  He  bad 
come  down  one  fine  morning  after  a  night  of  pain,  and  was 
seated  in  one  of  the  parlors  that  looked  upon  the  lawn.  There 
he  had  a  herd  of  bis  best  oxen  driven  in  front  of  the  windows, 
tliat  he  might  look  once  more  into  their  great,  gentle  eyes,  and 
see  them  crop  tlie  grass.  "  It  was,"  said  Porter  "Wright,  in  bis 
natural  way,  "his  last  enjoyment,"  ' 

'Tioknor  M8S.  heaiw-h.eQn'atattinBanine jeom.  Hewa 

omi.     ^  1.      ■       .    .r     tir  .  1.  1        i  fonder  ofstocktliaii  any  otliarDBitora  firm. 

'  The  following  is  Mr.  Wright's  rela-  waen  he  baH  teinads  wltli  him,  he  wonJd 

tion  of  this  occurrence,  given  after  Mr.  have  eome  of  hfs  flncat  os?n  yoked  up  and 

WahutBi-'H  rioafl.  -  drlTfiD  to  the  houae,  that  thej-  might   sea 

iloyea  tram  his  window.     It  was  not  a  iarce  lot, 

days,  hut  they  were  his  best  oxen.    He  aatTiierB, 

.._. Jehad  tolkiog  with  Mr.  Thomas  and  Mr.  Oartis, 

lead  of  cattle  when  he  and  looldng  r'   ■-'-  ~~'    '—  '~ 

ied some, hnt,  when  hs  jojed   it;  It 


jojed   It ;    It  was  his  ket  anJoymanL     It 
was  about  a  waek  bsfore  he  fied,"— (1%*- 
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[TOT 

(Private  and  o 

"  MiEsnFiBii'.  Octoier  IB,  ISO. 

"  My  dear  Sir  ;  I  thant  joq  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  for  your 
kind  letter.  Your  lettera  are  alwajs  kind,  I  have  been  ia  great  danger. 
I  am  attended,  aeaily  everj  day,  by  two  physicians;  and  yet,  strange  aa  it 
may  seem,  when  I  have  got  through  the  night,  I  can  sit  an  hoar  at  the 
table,  and  ivrito  a  letter,  imd  sign  others,  I  don't  foresee  the  result.  I  am 
in  the  hajida  of  God,  and  may  He  preserve  and  bless  you  and  jours  evev- 

"  Dah'i.  Wbbsteh." 

[me.    ABBOTT    TO    A   FRIBSD.] 

■■M»ii9HFii!i,i>, Saturday  Eyening,  Oc/ober  16,1833. 

•'  Mt  dear :  .  ,  ,  I  am  wafchiug,  as  you  know,  at  the  side  of  Mr. 

Webster.  Sometimes  the  terrible  thought  comes  to  mo,  when  he  seems  as 
he  did  this  evening,  that  a  very  few  hours  even  may  terminate  the  scene ; 
at  others,  he  looks  so  bright  and  cheeifitl,  and  talks  so  encouragingly  of 
the  future,  and  of  the  pursuits  and  occupations  that  must  require  months 
and  years  for  theb  completion,  that  for  a  moment  I  forget  that  1  am  in  a 
Biok-chamber,  and  enter  into  and  partake  of  his  bright  hopes  and  expeeta- 

"Wlien  you  hear  any  one  make  such  unjust  remarks  as  those  to  which 
you  allude,  in  respect  to  the  course  which  Mr,  Webster  has  thought  proper 
to  pursue  in  the  pending  contest,  you  may  aay  that  he  takes  but  little  in- 
terest in  what  is  going  on  in  the  political  world ;  lie  encourages  no  move- 
ment of  any  kind ;  he  discourages  none ;  he  has  withdrawn  entirely  from 
all  party  action;  his  thoughts  are  occupied  with  higher  considerations,  and 
with  subjects  of  eternal  moment. 

"  In  these  quiet  groves  the  bustle  of  politics  and  the  harsh  sounds  of 
electioneering  contests  are  neither  felt  nor  heard.  Mr.  Webster  is  endeav- 
oring, under  the  aid  of  skilful  and  experienced  physicians,  to  combat 
his  anntial  catarrh  and  its.  attendant  disease,  and  to  regain  his  wasted 
strength  ;  entire  rest,  both  of  body  aacl  mind,  is  not  only  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  his  restoration,  bat  constitutes  almost  our  only  Sope  of  his  recovery. 
He  could  no  more  speak  in  Faneuil  Hall,  as  those  who  call  themselves  his 
polirical  Mends  desire,  even  if  his  jndgment  approved  the  cause,  or  even 
walk  to  his  office  in  the  garden,  where,  as  he  said,  he  does  his  hard  work, 
than  he  could  raise  the  sick  to  health, 

"  In  such  a  state  as  he  is  can  it  be  expected  that  his  true  friends  should 
trouble  him  about  passing  events,  in  which  he  takes  but  little  interest  ? 
Our  anxious  concern  is  for  bis  present  comfort.  To  you,  I  may  say  we 
are  aU  suffering  intensely;  we  try  to  hope  for  the  best,  but  I  fear,  alas  I  il 
is  hope,  not  expectation. 
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"  It  is  almost  as  if  we  aliould  imi^ine  that  tlie  great  river  of  life,  when 
near  its  termination,  should  turn  again  to  its  source,  or  that  the  descend- 
ing ami  in  the  heavens  should  stop  in  its  course.  .  .  . 

"Yours,  always  truly, 

"  G.  J.  Abbott." 


"auBDiT,  Oslober  11, 1S5% 

"  Mt  peak  Sik  ;  I  have  had  two  comfortable  nights,  on  the  whole, 
since  I  wrote  you,  though  last  night  I  had  an  excessively  painful  attack, 
wliich  cost  Dr,  Jeffries  two  hours  to  subdue.  I  then  went  to  sleep  and 
Blept  sweetly.  This  is  a  beautiful,  brilliant,  hnt  yery  cold  October  morn- 
ing, and  now  (eleven  o'clock)  I  feel  uncommonly  weil  and  strong ;  some 
symptoms  are  decidedly  better.  They  measure  me  like  an  ox,  and  find 
that  there  is  a  small  but  positive  diminution  of  the  distention  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels.     We  must  see  now,  era  long,  what  turn  things  will 


■e  likely  to  ti 


"  Tours,  always  truly, 

"  Dak'j,  "Websteb." 


'■  MiiKBnFiELn.  October  17, 1859. 
"  Mv  DEAB  Sir  :  It  has  been  so  kind  in  Mr.  Oonrad  to  trouble  him- 
self witli  the  conoenis  of  my  department,  in  mj  absence,  that  I  should  be 
glad  to  show  him  some  mark  of  grateful  respect. 

"  It  is  a  feather  in  the  life  of  a  public  man  to  sign  a  treaty,  and  I  should 
be  glad  that  he  shonld  have  the  opportunity  of  signing  one  before  my  re- 
turn. If  you  have  concluded  to  submit  the  copyright  treaty  to  the  Sen- 
ate, I  propose  to  you  to  suggest  to  him,  as  from  yourself,  but  with  my 
hearty  concurrence,  that  he  should  sign  it.  I  do  not  think  of  any  other 
treaty  wr.  have  now  on  hand. 

"Yours,  always  truly, 

"  D.^s'l  Wbhstbe." 

[to  the  PRESroBNT.] 

"MondBj- Morning,  OcioJsj- 18, 185S. 

"My  DEAR  Sie:  By  the  blessing  of  Providence,  I  have  had  another 
comparatively  good  night,  the  afternoon  attack  coming  later,  and  not  last- 
ing so  long,  and  then  an  excellent  sleep.  At  this  hour  (ten  o'clock)  I  feel 
easy  and  sti-ong,  and  as  if  I  could  go  into  the  Senate  and  make  a  speech  1 
At  one,  I  shall  sink  ail  away ;  be  obliged  to  go  to  bed  at  three,  and  go 
through  the  evening  spasms.  What  all  this  is  to  come  to,  God  only 
knows !  My  dear  sir,  I  shonld  love  to  pass  the  last  moments  of  your  Ad- 
ministration with  you,  and  around  your  council-bo ai-d.  But  let  not  this 
embarrass  you.     Oousider  my  resignation  as  always  before  you,  to  bo  ac 
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cepteii  any  moment  you  please.     I  hope  God,  in  His  mercy,  may  preserve 
me,  but  His  will  be  done ! 

"  I  have  every  thing  right  about  me,  and  the  weather  is  glorious. 
"I  do  not  read  the  newspapers,  but  my  wife  sometimes  reads  to  me  the 
contents  of  some  of  them. 

"I  fear  things  do  not  look  very  well  for  our  side. 

"  Yours,  always  truly, 

"  Dan'l  Webster," 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Paige,  Hr.  Webster's  brother-in-law,  I 
went  to  MarshfieM  on  Monday,  the  18th,  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
sisting Mr.  "Webster  in  the  preparation  of  Ma  will,  and  to  be  with 
him,  for  any  purpose  in  which  I  could  contribute  to  his  comfort, 
through  what  we  all  now  feared  would  be  his  last  illness.  I 
found  him  seated  in  one  of  the  parloi^,  excessively  emaciated 
and  feeble,  but  he  had  a  little  writing-table  before  him,  and 
appeai'ed  to  have  been  using  his  pen,  at  least  for  signatures.' 
When  I  greeted  him,  he  held  out  his  hand  and  said,  with  a 
smile :  "  I  am  -very  thankful  to  you  for  coming,  for  I  have  much 
to  say  to  you.  I  hope  you  will  become  a  transplanted  tree, 
and  take  root  at  Mai'shfield  ;  we  set  out  trees  here  sometimes." 
I  assured  him  I  should  remain  as  long  as  he  needed  me.  In 
a  short  time  he  went  to  his  chamber,  supported  between  two  of 
his  strong  farm  laborers,  who  had  learned  to  assist  his  move- 
ments with  great  gentleness.  He  was  soon  asleep  imder  the  in- 
fluence of  an  anodyne.  On  the  following  day,  Dr.  Jeffi'ies  ar- 
rived with  Mr,  Paige.  In  the  mean  time,  I  had  learned  from 
Mr.  Edward  Curtis,  of  New  York,  a  gentleman  to  whom  Mr. 
Webster  wae  strongly  attatjhed,  and  who  was  then  staying  in 
the  house,  that  some  days  previously  Mr,  Webster  had  received 
a  letter  from  several  of  his  personal  friends  in  Kew  York,  ur- 
gently requesting  him  to  write  a  public  letter  in  favor  of  the 
election  of  General  Scott.  The  gentlemen  who  made  this  re- 
quest were  persons  for  whom  Mr.  Webster  had  great  regard, 
and  it  was  painful  to  him  to  refuse  them  any  thing.  I  found 
that  Mr.  Paige  concurred  with  me  in  the  opinion  that,  aside 
from  all  other  reasons  or  considerations,  Mr.  Webster  ought 
not,  now  that  he  could  probably  live  but  a  few  days,  or  at  all 
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events  since  be  was  in  a  oondition  of  gi-eat  dai^ger,  to  send  forfclj 
a  political  manifesto  of  any  kind.  Mr.  Fletcher  "Webster  was 
earnestly  opposed  to  hia  father's  complying  witli  the  request 
tliat  had  been  made;  and,  after  a  time,  Mr,  Edward  Curtis  took 
a  different  view  of  this  eubjeet  from  that  with  which  he  first 
came  to  Marshiield,  and  it  was  agreed  am.ong  us  that,  when  Mr. 
"Webster  shonld  mention  the  subject  to  either  of  us,  we  should 
tell  him  that  the  only  question,  in  our  opinion,  related  to  the 
mode  in  which  he  was  to  communicate  his  refusal  to  gentlemen 
for  whom  he  had  a  strong  personal  regard.  At  this  time,  two 
answers  had  been  prepared,  but  Mr.  "Webster  had  not  allowed 
either  of  them  to  be  sent.  The  first  one,  dictated  by  himself, 
had  expressed  with  severe  distinctness  the  public  reasons  why 
he  could  not  approve  of  the  Baltimore  nomination.  The  second 
draft  was  less  emphatic,  and  omitted  the  censures  implied  in  the 
first,  Mr.  "Webster  now  requested  Mr.  Paige  to  place  the  New- 
York  letter  in  my  hands,  sending  me  word  that  he  wished  me 
to  prepare  an  answer  to  it  foi'  his  consideration. 

But  it  was  necessary  that  this  matter  should  be  laid  aside 
for  the  present,  in  order  that  Mr.  Webster  might  give  directions 
concerning  his  will.  On  the  following  morning  (Tuesday), 
I  was  with  him  alone,  for  a  long  time ;  no  one  but  Mrs.  "Web- 
ster, or  Sarah  his  nurse,  coming  into  the  chamber,  and  this  only 
at  intervals  to  attend  to  any  thing  he  might  need.  "When  he 
began  to  give  me  directions  about  his  will,  he  said  that  he  had 
always  liked  the  old  fashion  of  commencing  such  instruments 
with  religious  expressions,  and  with  a  recognition  of  one's  de- 
pendence upon  God.  "  Follow  the  old  forms,"  he  said,  "  and 
do  not  let  me  go  out  of  the  world  without  acknowledging  my 
Maker."  He  then  dictated  a  considerable  part  of  the  outline 
of  his  will,  from  which,  and  from  other  memoranda  that  had 
been  written  before  I  ai-rived,  the  formal  instrument  could 
be  prepared.  His  sentences  as  I  wrote  tliem  down — for  I 
desired  him  as  much  as  possible  to  give  me  his  own  lan- 
guage— were  dictated  with  the  utmost  precision,  clearness, 
and  fuTn^s.  Wlien  he  came  to  make  the  provision  respecting 
a  literary  executorship,  he  said  what  I  have  mentioned  in  the 
Preface  of  this  work,  and  he  also  added,  what  is  not  there  re- 
peated, that  he  supposed,  at  somo  time,  it  would  lie  projjer  that 
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his  life  should  be  written,  but  he  did  not  indicate  at  what  time 
it  ehouM  he  done,  saying  that  he  wished  to  leave  every  thing  to 
the  discretion  of  his  literary  exeeutore. 

But  he  was  greatly  embarrassed  and  troubled  about  the 
disposal  of  the  iMaraMeld  property.  He  wished  to  leave 
that  estate  to  his  son  Fletcher  for  life,  and  then  to  one  of 
Fletcher's  sons.  Mrs.  Webster's  trustees,  however,  nuder  her 
marriage  settlement  had  a  mortgage  upon  it  for  her  whole 
separate  fortune  ;  and  he  had  no  means  of  compensating  them 
from  peraonal  estate,  for  a  sun-ender  of  her  rights,  or  of  mak- 
ing any  provision  for  her  future  comfort,  Tliis  alone  gave 
him  pain  in  regard  to  his  worldly  affairs  ;  for  he  believed 
(although  erroneously)  that  he  had  property  enough,  if  suit- 
ably administered,  to  satisfy  his  debts,  and  still  to  leave  the 
Green  Harbor  estate  large  enough  for  a  home  for  his  son 
and  grandson.  He  longed  to  pei'petuate  it,  as  far  as  he 
conld,  in  hia  name  and  blood.  But  he  intended  to  make  a 
will  that  ehonld  he  satisfactory  and  just  to  every  member  of 
his  family  capable  of  understanding  it ;  to  have  it  submit- 
ted to  Mrs.  Webster  and  to  Fletelier  before  its  execution, 
and  to  make  hia  own  signature  to  it  the  expression  of  their  as- 
sent as  well  as  of  his  own  purptees.  His  anxiety,  however, 
about  a  suitable  provision  for  Mrs.  Webster  could  have  but  one 
relief,  and  how  that  could  come  was  in  his  mind  and  in  my 
own  when  he  began  to  converse  on  the  subject.  He  thought 
and  suggested  tliat,  if  he  could  have  even  a  verbal  assurance 
that  the  aubseribere  to  his  annuity  would  continue  it  to  Mrs. 
Webster  after  his  death,  it  would  he  right  for  him  to  make  such 
a  disposition  of  Green  Harbor  that.  Mrs.  Webster's  trustees 
could  properly  relinquish  the  estate  to  the  uses  of  his  dracend- 
ants.  "  How,  then,"  he  asked  me,  "  can  we  know  what  I  am  to 
do  for  my  dear  wife  ? "  I  replied  that  I  would  go  to  Boston  the 
next  morning,  in  order  to  see  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  were 
Bulfflcribers  to  his  annuity,  and  that  I  did  not  doubt  his  anxiety 
would  be  relieved  by  the  next  evening.  He  then  said :  "  I  am 
keeping  you  here  to  your  own  great  inconvenience ;  you  must 
return  and  stay  here,  and  consider  yourself  as  rendering  a  pro- 
fe^ional  service,  and  must  be  compensated  in  the  usual  way." 
I  replied,  laughing ;  *'  Mr.  Webster,  I  cannot  have  you  for  a  cli- 
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eut ;  we  ai'e  of  the  same  guild,  you  know."  "  True,"  he  an- 
swered, "  we  are  Free-Masons  enough  for  that,"  and  then  he 
added :  "  you  are  very  kind  ;  go — and  let  William  drive  yon, 
with  my  hest  ho^e,  to  the  early  train ;  hut  you  will  have  to 
rise  at  four  o'elock."  As  thm  was  not  a  great  obstacle,  it  was 
iiri'anged  that  I  should  leave  him  in  the  morning. 

As  he  had  now  conversed  as  much  as  was  proper  for  him,  I 
r<ffie,  and,  gathering  up  the  papers,  walked  to  the  hedside  to  take 
leave  of  him.  He  was  lying  in  an  easy  posture,  without  pain  op 
suffering,  but  with  his  eyes  covered  with  a  napkin,  which  the 
watchful  Sai'ah  had  placed  over  them  because  she  thought  that 
he  could  not  bear  the  light,  which  he  would  not  allow  to  be  ex- 
cluded fi'om  the  room.  As  he  held  out  his  hand  to  me,  I  said : 
"  Mr.  Webster,  this  New-York  letter  does  not  require  immediate 
attention,  and  I  beg  you  not  to  feel  troubled  about  it."  "  My 
deal-  ffiend,"  was  his  answer,  "  I  care  no  more  about  politics 
than  tlie  jatikdaw  that  sits  on  the  top  of  St.  Paul's.  Go  down 
to  the  library,  and  read  Cowper's  '  Jackdaw.'  He  then  re- 
peated some  of  the  lines : 

" '  You  think,  no  doubt,  lie  Bits  and  muses 
On  future  broken  bones  and  bruiaea, 

If  he  EhonM  chance  to  fatl. 

No ;  not  a  single  thought  lilie  that 

Employs  hi3  philosopliio  pata, 

Or  troubles  it  at  dlL 

" '  He  sees  tliat  this  great  roaodabont, 

The  world,  itith.  all  its  motlej  rout, 

Church,  army,  physic,  Idw, 
Its  customs  and  its  busineases. 
Is  no  concern  at  all  of  his  ; 

And  says — what  sajs  he  f — Caw  1 ' " 

He  was  more  ill  during  that  night  than  he  had  been  pre- 
Mra.  Baker  afterward  said ; 


"Tuesday  night,  before  he  died,  I  watched  with  him — he  waited  iip 
suddenly,  and  SMd,  in  a  very  loud  voice,  'I'm  dead,  I'm  dead!'  Mra. 
Webster  ran  in  and  we  found  that  he  felt  numb — we  nibbed  bim,  and  he 
reTived ;  but,  after  Mi'a.  Webster  had  gone  again,  he  called  me  to  him,  and 
said :  "  Don't  you  go  to  Bleep,  not  a  wink  for  a  thousand  dollars ;  take  the 
hartshorn  and  hold  it  to  my  nose  every  fifteen  minutes  whethei-  I'm  awake 
or  asleep— mb  me  with  spirits,  and  keepiold  of  my  right  hand."  I  think 
he  imagined  lie  might  die  suddenly.' 

'  Tioknor  MSS. 
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In  tho  train,  on  the  following  morning,  many  pereons  to 
whom  I  was  known  came  to  me,  to  mqnire  about  Mr.  Weh- 
Btei- ;  and,  when  I  told  them  that  he  probably  could  not  live 
many  days,  tears  filled  tlieir  eyes.  They  were  startled,  for  they 
had  not  known  he  was  so  ill,  and  they  had  never  accustomed 
themselves  to  the  thought  of  losing  him.  To  them,  it  was  aa  if 
he  were  a  part  of  the  established  and  perpetual  system  of  the 
world.  When  the  train  arrived  in  the  city,  the  intelligence  of 
Mr,  Webster's  condition  spread  everywhere  with  great  rapidity, 
and,  when  I  reached  the  principal  quarters  of  business,  gloom 
and  anxiety  wei'e  in  all  faces. 

I  Boon  met  a  gentleman  whom  I  knew  to  be  one  of  the 
subscribers  to  Mr.  Webster's  annuity.  To  him  I  explained  the 
nature  of  my  ei-rand,  and  then  asked  him  how  I  should  take 
Bteps  to  receive  from  a  sufficient  number  of  the  other  subscrib- 
ers such  assurances  as  would  relieve  Mr.  Webster's  anxiety. 
"  Tou  need  not  go  further,"  he  answered ;  "  go  back  to  Marsh- 
field,  and  tell  Mr.  Webster  to  make  any  disposition  of  his  landed 
property  that  he  desires,  and  his  friends  will  see  that  his  wishes 
are  can'ied  out.  I  undertake  to  see  it  done."  Knowing  that 
this  gentleman  both  could  and  would  cause  every  tiling  need- 
ful to  be  done,  I  sought  for  nothing  more.' 

While  taking  an  early  dumer  that  day  at  my  own  house, 
in  Boston,  another  gentleman  rang  at  my  door  and  called  me 
out.  As  I  met  him,  he  placed  in  my  hand  a  thick  roll  of  havk- 
notes,  desiring  me  to  convey  it  to  Mr.  Webster.  Wlien  I  asked 
from  whom  it  came,  he  mentioned  the  name  of  a  venerable  and 
wealthy  citizen  of  Boston,  who  had  heard  that  Mr.  Webster 
was  dying,  and  who  had  said  that,  "  at  such  a  time,  there  ought 
to  be  no  want  of  money  in  Mr.  Webster's  house." ' 

'  This   will  explain   how  Mr.  Web-  which  che  truata   of  ths  w  11  could  be 

flter'a  will,  ia  respect  to  tha  diapoaition  carried    Out,    and     Mi's.    Wtb^ter    was 

of  bis   two  estates  at  Mai.'ahfield   and  placed  ia  a  position  of  ease  and   iitde 

Franklin,  cams  to  ba  settled  entirely  on  pendenea.    In  a  short  time  after  Mr 

the   confidence  that  hia  fi'ienda   would  Webster's   death, .she   transfeired    her 

enable  its  trusts  to  be  carried  out.     As  residence  to  the  oitj  of  New  York  where 

the  gentleman,  of  whom  the  anecdote  in  she  has  ever  since  liTed  in  great  comfort 

the  teitia  told,  ia  no  longer  living,  I  may  and  honor,  and  among  her  own  kindred 
mention  his  name.     It  vsa  the  tate  Mr.  '  This  generous  and   thoaghtful  old 

John  Eliot  Tbajer,  an  eminent  and  very  friend  has  also  long  since  gone  where  the 

successful  banker.    After  Mr.  Webster's  recording  angel  may  be  humbly  supposed 

death,  arrangements  were  made  by  Ms  to  have  noted  such  deeds,  witli  which  Ma 

friends  in  Boston  and  New  York,  through  life  was  filled.    He  was  familiarly  known 
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After  I  had  returned  to  Marslifield  that  evening,  I  learned 
tliat  another  letter  had  been  received  by  ITtfr.  Webster  from  a 
friend  in  the  city  of  New  York,  be^ng  that  the  first  one,  in 
relation  to  tho  support  of  General  Scott's  nomination,  might  be 
answered.  On  the  following  moi'ning  (Thursday)  I  was  again 
with  Mr,  Webster  to  i"eceive  further  insti'uetions  for  the  will. 
I  found  him  cheerful,  hut  very  much  weakened  by  the  progress 
of  the  disease.  He  inquired  the  public  news,  and  I  told  him 
that  the  State  elections  in  Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere  had  re- 
Bulted  in  great  majorities  for  the  Democratic  party.  "  Yes,"  he 
said,  "  that  party  will  sweep  the  country  ;  the  Whig  candidate 
wiU  obtain  but  one  or  two  States ;  and  it  is  well ;  as  a  national 
party,  the,  Whigs  are  ended." 

He  then  spoke  of  his  own  condition,  saying ;  "  I  think  I 
shall  get  well,  but  I  may  not ;  and  therefore  there  are  two  or 
three  things  which  I  wish  to  say  to  you."  He  then  asked  me 
if  I  had  seen  the  letter  received  on  the  day  before  from  one  of 
his  friends  in  !N"ew  York.  I  replied  that  I  had  not  eeen  it,  but 
that  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  original  letter,  about  which  he 
had  conversed  with  me  previously,  admitted  of  an  answer, 
to  which  it*  signers  could  take  no  exception,  and  that,  as 
they  were  peraons  for  whom  he  had  gi-eat  regard,  I  hoped  that 
sucb  an  answer  would  be  made.  He  then  said :  "  This  is  a 
matter  of  principle  and  character  and  reputation  with  me,  and 
I  will  die,  before  I  will  do  any  thing,  directly  or  indirectly,  from 
which  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  I  acquiesce  in  the  nomination 
made  at  Baltimore.  I  ask  nobody  to  vote  for  me,  I  expect  it  of 
nobody ;  I  find  fault  with  nobody  for  supporting  the  nomina- 
tion. But  I  cannot  and  will  not  say  that  I  acquiesce  in  it. 
Go  back  to  my  original  answer  to  the  New- York  letter,  which 
I  dictated,  but  hare  not  signed.  Those  are  my  sentiments.  I 
say  to  you  now,  as  I  said  in  that  answer,  that,  if  I  were  to  do 
this  thing,  I  should  feel  my  cheeks  already  scorched  with  shame 
by  the  reproaches  of  posterity." 

I  then  read  to  him  a  note  which  I  had  received  that  morn- 
ing from  a  friend  in  Boston,  expi'essing  the  hope  that  Mr. 
Webster  would  remain  firm  to  hia  own  opinion  in  this  matter, 

tn  Boston  b 
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and  not  be  governed  hj  tbe  wishes  of  otliere.     "  Write  to ," 

said  he,  "  and  tell  him  to  loot  over  toward  Charlestown,  and  see 
if  Bunker  Hill  monument  la  still  standing."  This,  I  believe, 
waa  the  last  occasion  on  which  Mr.  "Webster  said  any  thing 
upon  any  political  snbject.  He  appeai'ed  from  this  time  for- 
ward to  dismi^  from  his  mind  all  thought  of  pohtical  affairs ; 
to  live  only  in  his  affections  for  those  who  were  dear  to  him ; 
■and  to  make  preparation  for  that  great  change  which  might  be 
soon  at  hand. 

Bat,  although  he  had  thus  withdrawn  from  all  that  world  of 
public  affairs  in  which  hia  activity  bad  been  so  great  and  his 
interest  ao  deep,  he  did  not  to  the  last  loosen  liis  hold  upon 
other  relations  of  his  earthly  existence,  or  cease  to  think  aud 
act  upon  the  moat  minute  domestic  concerns  with  the  same 
exact  attention  that  he  had  paid  to  them  when  in  health. 
Besides  his  immediate  family  and  servants,  thei"e  were  now 
with  Mm  two  of  his  friends  to  whom  he  was  tenderly  at- 
tached, Mr.  HaiTey  and  Mi'.  Edward  Curtis,  his  relatives  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Paige,  his  aon-in-law  Mr.  Appleton,  Mr.  LeKoy,  a 
brother  of  Mrs.  Webster,  and  Miss  Downs.  The  presence  of 
these  guests,  and  of  the  medical  gentlemen  who  attended  him, 
made  a  somewhat  numerous  household,  for  whose  comfort  he 
gave  directions  from  day  to  day.'  On  Friday  morning,  before 
he  gave  me  the  last  instructions  for  his  will,  he  sent  for  Porter 
"Wright,  directed  the  farm-work  for  the  day,  and  gave  him 
money  to  pay  the  laborers,  and  all  else  due  in  the  neighbor- 
hood.    And  so  he  went  on  through  that  day,  with  all  his  great 

'This   was  the  oontinaatlon  of    the  looktag  bo  tod  as  be  flW.    The  last  tima  I 

habits  Of  his  life.     Mr.  Webster,  when  ^on  tUeda^b^rehedieX  HstShl^ 

in.  bea\th,  and  at  home,  was  perpetuaUj  shoufiln't  see  me  again,  anS  lie  Bhoottauds 

■      e  domeatJc  withme.anawdmegowl-by." 

Mr.  ■ 


Mrs.  Baker  said : 

anybody  mora  dioughl^     emphatic  ; 

,„„,.,  8  comfiirtundf' 

'd  give  directions  hon'  (Hebes  s. 


fill  aliout  otlier  poople's  comfiirt  and  aleasnce : 
.    ..    .....    ...... ^..__  1 —  ^'-\ea  shoald  ba 


prepaiwi  that  people  llhad. 
Fortai-  Wright  aaid 

"I  saw  him  etssj  day,  anil  he  gave  ma  I  oiightTo  knowr  inevei  aaw  any  man  ILat 

directions  about  the  worli  till  Fridaj  ftwo  thought  ao  mnoh  of  tte  comfort  of  animals 

dayshefbre  he  died).    Ha  knew  every  thinz  He  eeemed  to  led  for  them,  and  I  always 

about  nonsa  and  llirm ;  gave  directions  about  thlnl;  wa  can  jndgB  BomelUnB  of  the  temps 

what  Bhoiild  be  killed  fbr  the  familj.    Icoiild  of  a  manby  his  ti'etttment  of  his    reatnros 

not  Imagine  hardly  bow  a  man  that   waa  I've  known  some  men  tliat  ivonld  beat  lb 

BO  sick  could   think  of  such  litUe  things,  oTan  becanaa  they  wero  angrj  with  H  n  I  h 

and  of  other  people,  what  lley  should  eat,  bor."— (I^towr  iKSS.) 
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faculties  and  fancies  under  the  same  control  tliat  had  marked 
his  whole  Hfe ;  seeing,  in  the  intervals  when  he  was  fi-ee  from 
suffering,  all  who  were  in  the  house,  conversing  aa  he  always 
had,  but  with  a  gentle  and  overflowing  affection  that  seemed 
to  grow  stronger  and  stronger,  as  his  hodily  powers  sank  be- 
neath the  disease  which  was  wearing  away  hia  life.' 

He  had  now  become  so  feeble  that  he  could  sit  up  only  for 
a  short  time.  He  was  placed  in  an  easy-ch^ir,  and  sat  witli 
Dr.  JeiFries  alone.  The  good  doctor  fell  asleep  for  a  moment, 
and  Mr.  Webstei-,  who  thoiight  he  was  silent  fi'om  sadness, 
said:  "Cheer  up,  doctor,  don't  be  sad — I  shall  get  along." 
The  doctor  answered :  "  I  was  not  sad,  Mr.  Webster ;  the  ti'Uth 
is,  I  was  in  the  land  o'  nod."  "  "Well,"  said  Mr.  Webster, 
"that's  all  right." 

In  the  course  of  that  evening,  his  sei-vant  William,  who  was 
,  supporting  him  with  a  pillow,  fell  asleep,  lilr.  Webster  turned 
to  Dr.  Jeifries,  who  was  sitting  by  liis  bedside,  and  said, 
smiling,  "  William  means  to  take  it  out."  Latei'  in  the  night 
he  directed  Sarah,  who  had  been  up  for  the  two  previous  nights, 
to  go  to  bed.  She,  however,  came  into  the  room  as  late  as 
twelve  o'clock,  thinking  he  was  asleep.  He  noticed  lier,  and 
called  out,  "  You  everlasting  Sarah,  why  are  you  not  in 
bed  ? " 

On  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  23d,  he  found  himself  so 
much  more  feeble  than  he  had  been,  that  he  proceeded  with  great 
deliberation  to  arrange  every  thing  with  Dr.  Jeffries  for  the  final 
hour.  They  had  hitherto  exchanged  no  words  that  distinctly 
implied  the  approach  of  death.  Mr.  Webster,  however,  had 
been  watcliing  his  own  case  with  singular  power  of  attention, 
and  had  been  measuring  what  remained  to  liira  of  vital  force. 
He  had  concluded  this  to  be  his  last  day ;  and,  as  there  was  pres- 
ent no  other  ear  hut  that  of  his  faithful  physician,  to  be  pained 
by  the  expression  of  his  thought,  he  said,  with  an  even  voice 

1  thought  you  haS  fVirgottan 
why  I  liaa  stayed  nwj 


told  liim  why  I  nad  stayed  away,  ai 
a  felt  very  lonely  down-atnlra  withoi 
'  Oh  1 '  aaW  lie,  ^  Mss,  Baiter,  pei'haj 


.- iUm,    Aa  soon  as  he  saw  ins     bo  many  ppopli 

be  tmilcd  BO  swceily,  and  anoke  quite  Etron;;     the  least  agltat 
—     "  my  good^  old  friend,    I'm     Innat  ralttornno 


*  Qood-momlng,    my  good^ 
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and  perfect  calmness,  "  Doctor,  jim  have  carried  me  througli 
the  iiiglit,  I  tbink  you  will  get  me  tlirough  to-day.  I  siall 
(lie  to-mght."  Dr.  Jeffries,  much  moved,  said,  after  a  pause, 
"You  are  right,  sir."  Jlr, "Webster  then  went  on:  "I  wish 
joti,  therefore,  to  Bend  an  express  to  Boston  for  some  younger 
peraou  to  be  with  you.  I  shall  die  to-night.  Ton  are  ex- 
hausted, and  must  be  relieved.  Who  shall  it  be  ^ "  Dr.  Jef- 
fries suggested  Dr,  J,  Mason  Warren.  Mr.  Webster  answered, 
instantly,  "  Let  him  be  sent  for."  Dr.  Jeffries  then  left  the 
room,  to  write  a  note  to  Dr.  Warren,  and,  on  returning,  lie 
found  that  Mr.  Webster  had  given  complete  directions  how  the 
note  should  be  sent,  who  should  be  the  messenger,  what  horse 
should  be  used,  what  road  taken,  aiid  where  a  fresh  horee  could 
be  procured  ;  and  how  the  messenger  was  to  do  his  errand  on 
reaching  the  city.  He  seemed  to  go  on  as  a  peKion  who  was 
making  preparation  for  an  event  that  was  to  happen  to  some 
one  else ;  so  complete  was  his  control  over  hifliself,  and  his  sufB- 
ciency  for  the  needs  of  tlie  occasion,  that  no  one  about  him 
felt  it  to  be  necessary,  in  such  matters,  to  do  any  thing  but  to 
follow  and  execute  his  dii'eetions. 

At  this  time  I  was  shut  up  in  the  library,  which  Mr, 
Pleteher  Webster  had  closed  for  my  use,  while  making  the 
formal  dranght  of  the  will ;  Dr.  Jeffries  came  to  me,  and  said 
that  the  will  must  be  executed  on  that  day ;  and  that  he  would 
ascertain  when  Mr.  Webster  might  wish  to  see  me.  The  had 
symptoms  increased  as  the  day  passed  on,  but  still  the  mind 
maintained  its  supreme  serenity.  At  about  four  o'clock  my  task 
was  finished,  and  the  will  was  read  by  his  son.  It  was  then 
taken  to  Mrs.  Webster,  who  retired  to  her  own  chamber,  ad- 
joioing  Mr,  Webster's,  where  it  was  read  to  her  by  Mr.  Paige, 
Dr.  Jeffries  soon  afterward  came  to  me,  and  said  that  Mr, 
Webster,  for  the  past  two  hom-s,  had  seemed  to  be  gathering 
his  strength  for  some  final  act,  and  he  advised  that  the  will 
should  be  executed  as  soon  as  possible. 

It  was  evening  when  Mr,  Webster  sent  for  me.  Wlien  I 
reached  his  room,  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  he  could,  for 
some  time,  attend  to  what  he  wished  to  do.  In  a  little  while, 
however,  he  inquired  whether  the  will  was  ready  for  his  sig- 
nature, and,  when  informed  that  it  was,  he  desired  tJiat  Mrs. 
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Webster  iniglit  te  sent  for.  lie  was  then  in  a  sitting  posture, 
supported  in  his  bed  by  pillows. 

By  this  time,  nearly  the  ivliole  liouseliold  was  assembled  in 
hia  room.  He  asked  if  Mi's.  Webster  and  his  son  had  seen  the 
will,  and  if  tliey  approved  it ;  both  assured  him  that  they 
fully  assented  to  it.  Then  he  said  :  "  Let  me  sign  it  now."  I 
placed  it  before  him,  and  he  affixed  his  signature  to  it,  strongly 
and  clearly  written ;  and,  as  he  retnrned  the  pen  to  me,  he 
said,  looking  at  me  with  a  peculiar  smile,  "  Thank  God  foi' 
strength  to  do  a  sensible  act ; "  and  then  immediately,  and 
■with  great  solemnity,  raising  both  his  hands,  he  added ;  "  Oh, 
God !  I  thank  Thee  for  all  Thy  mercies." 

He  then  looked  inqiiii'ingly  around  the  room,  as  if  to  see 
that  all  were  there  whom  he  wished  to  address.  As  he  was 
manifestly  aljout.to  say  something  that  ought  to  be  preserved,  I 
sat  down  at  a  table,  in  front  of  wliioh  some  of  the  ladies  were 
standing,  and  on  which  there  happened  to  be  ink  and  paper  (the 
pen  was  still  in  my  hand),  and  wrote  down  the  words  just  as 
they  fell  from  his  lips.  He  spoke  in  a  strong,  full  Toice,  that 
might  have  been  heard  over  half  the  house,  and  with  his  usual 
modulation  and  emphasis;  but  very  slowly,  and  with  an  oc- 
casional pause.     He  said ; 

"My  general  wish  on  eai'th  liaa  been  to  clo  my  Maker's  will.  I  thank 
Him  now  for  all  tlie  mercies  that  suiTound  me.  I  thank  Him,  for  the  meana 
He  has  given  me  of  doing  some  little  good ;  for  my  children — these  beloved 
objects ;  for  my  nature  and  associations.  I  thank  Him  tliat  I  am  to  die,  if 
I  am,  under  so  many  circumstances  of  love  and  affection.  I  thank  Him  for 
all  Hia  care, 

"  No  man,  who  is  not  a  brute,  can  say  that  he  is  not  airaid  of  death. 
No  man  can  come  back  from  that  bourne;  no  man  can  comprehend  the 
will  or  the  works  of  God.  That  there  is  a  Qod,  all  must  acknowledge.  I 
see  Him  in  all  these  wondrous  works.     Himself,  how  wondrous  ! ' 

"  The  great  mystery  is  Jesus  Cliriat — the  Gospel.  What  would  be  the 
condition  of  any  of  us  if  we  had  not  the  hope  of  immortality  ?  What 
grotmd  is  there  to  rest  upon  but  the  Gospel !  Tliere  were  scattered  hopes 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  running  down,  especially  among  the  Je^m 
The  Jews  believed  in  a  spiritual  origin  of  creation.  The  Romans  never 
reached  it ;  the  Greeks  never  reached  it.  It  ia  a  tradition,  if  that  com- 
munication waa  made  to  the  Jews  by  God  Himself,  throTish  Moses  and 

'Paradise  Lost. 
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the  fathers.'  But  there  is,  even  to  the  Jews,  no  direct  asstirance  of  an 
iramortalitj  in  heaven.  There  is  now  ancl  then  a  scattered  intimation,  as 
m  Job, '  I  know  that  my  Eedeemer  liveth ; '  but  a  proper  consideration  of 
that  docs  not  i-efer  it  to  Jesus  Christ  at  all.  But  there  were  intimations— 
crepuaculai'— tivilight.  But,  but,  but,  thank  God,  the  Gospel  of  Jesna 
Chi-ist  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light — rescued  it — brought  it  to 
light.  Thei'e  is  an  admirable  discourse  on  tiiat  subject  by  Dr.  Barrow. 
Preacher  to  the  Inner  Temple.  I  tiint  it  is  his  sixth  sei-mon. 
■'  Well,  I  don't  feel  as  if  I  am  to  fell  off;  I  may." 

He  now  paused  for  a  short  time ;  a  drowaineaa  appeared  to 
come  orer  bim,  and  bis  eyes  were  closed.  In  a  moment  or 
two  lie  opened  them,  and,  looting  eagerly  round,  lie  asked  : 
"  Have  I— wife,  son,  doctor,  Mends,  are  you  all  here? — have  I, 
on  this  occasion,  said  any  thing  unworthy  of  Daniel  "Webster  ? " 
"  Ko,  no,  dear  sir,"  was  the  i-esponse  from  all. 

He  then  began  the  words  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  ;  but,  after 
the  first  sentence,  feeling  faiut,  he  cried  out,  eainestly,  "  Hold 
me  np,  I  do  not  wish  to  pray  with  a  fainting  voice."  He  was 
instantly  raised  a  little  by  a  movement  of  the  pillows,  and  then 
repeated  the  whole  of  the  prayer  in  clear  and  distinct  tones, 
ending  his  devotions  with  these  words  : 

"And  now,  unto  God  the  Father,  Son,  anil  Holy  Ghost,  be  praise  for- 
ever and  forever !  Peace  on  earth,  and  good-will  to  men — that  is  the  hap- 
piness, the  ea5encf!~-(/ocid-teill  towwi-d  me»." 

While  he  had  been  uttering  the  little  discourse  wliich  has 
now  been  given,  several  of  the  colored  servants  had.  gathered  at 
the  door  of  the  chamber,  to  hear  the  last  words  of  a  master  who 
had  emancipated  more  than  one  of  them  from  slavery,  and  all 

'  Sic     I  presume  his    meaning    to    tirely  convincing,  althougli  he  never  un- 
httva  been,  that,  if  the  idea  of  a  spiritual    dertooU  to  speeulate  upon,  or  to  assert, 
origin  of  creation  n-os  given  to  Moses    dogmalioallj,  any  peoiilitir  view  of  the 
dth-PoisaAh       i         mhfprs      1  natare  of  Jesns.     He  applied 
ei  g    to  h        bjecC,  as  he  did  to  all  other  im- 
d  te  Gi3bhhp  human  interests,  the  inductive 

di  ec         vir  mm  si        m    h       f  reasoning,  and  not  the  dednc- 

m  oes  H   did  not  aaaumo  a  poatolato  con- 

imp         m  g  rm  g  he  nature  of  Christ,  and  reason 

cam    th      g       hr  mo  certain  oonclusions ;  but  he 

h  whole  of  what  are  properlj  re- 
garded  the  evideaoes  of  a  special  rev- 
n  that  Mr.  elation,  and  from  those  eridences,  and 
weDster  always  regarded  the  evidenoea  the  oori'elativ©  elreumatancea  of  man's 
of  the  Divme  mission  of  Christ  as  oon-  situation  in  the  universe,  he  formed  his 
stitudng  proofs  that  were  to  bim  en-    belief  in  a  fhture  state. 
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of  whom  loved  hiiii  with  their  ti'hole  hearts.     lie  did  not  see 
tliem,  but  he  now  asked  for  them  : 

"  Where's  Monica  and  the  vest  of  them  3  Let  me  see  their  fiiec3, 
— OomB  in  here,  je  faitlifuL" 

Then  addreaaing  thoae  who  stood  hy  the  bedside,  lie  said  : 
"  Remember,  all,  that  I  remember  my  three  nieces — my  brothei''3  two 
chiltlren,  my  sistei  Sai'ah's  daughter,  Mre.  Emily  Webster." 

At  this  moment,  Mrs.  Webstei',  in  a  flood  of  tears,  threw 
her  arms  around  his  neck.  He  soothed  her  emotion  with  a 
tender  firmness,  saying,  "  My  deai'  wife,  when  you  and  I  were 
mai'ried  at  the  Bowling  Green,  we  knew  that  we  must  one  day 
paiir ; "  ^ud,  haviug  in  some  degree  calmed  her  agitation,  he 
desired  her  to  go  again  to  her  own  room,  telling  her  that  he 
would  send  for  her  wheu  it  should  be  necessary  to  take  final 
leave.  He  was  then  assisted  to  lie  down,  and,  an  opiate  having 
been  administei-ed,  he  obtained  some  sleep. 

Er.  J.  Mason  "Warren  had  now  arrived,  and  came  to  the  bed- 
side as  soon  as  Mr.  "Webster  was  again  awake.  Mi'.  Webster 
turned  to  him,  held  out  his  hand,  and  answered  the  questions 
wliich  he  asked,  which  were  few,  from  the  fear  of  disturbing 
him.  It  was  now  about  eight  o'clock.  Dr.  Wari'en  observes, 
in  a  written  account  of  the  case ; 

"  Jaaging  simply  &om  the  Bjmptoma,  I  should,  ui  any  other  case,  have 
eaid  that  life  could  not  hare  been  prolonged  half  aa  hour.  His  great 
tenacity  to  life,  and  the  very  gradual  modes  in  which  the  vital  organs  gave 
way,  were  remarkable ;  such  as  I  do  not  remember  to  have  witnessed  in 
any  other  case,  ...  In  about  half  an  hour  after  I  entered  the  room,  and, 
after  a  short  interval  of  rest,  he  suddenly  reached  out  hia  hand,  and 
begged  me  to  lift  him  up  in  bed,  which,  with  assistance,  was  at  once 
done;  when,  without  any  great  effort,  a  large  mass  of  blood  was  ejected 
from  his  stomach.  lie  almost  at  once  exclaimed,  after  this,  'I  feel  as  if  I 
were  going  to  sink  right  away ;  am  I  dying ! '  We  assured  him  that  ha 
was  only  &int ;  and,  having  placed  him  back  on  his  pillow,  administered 
a  little  stimulus,  which  soon  restored  the  circulation," 

After  this,  he  desired  that  his  friends,  who  had  left  lum 
with  the  physicians  and  the  attendants  that  he  might,  if  pos- 
sible, again  sleep,  should  come  to  him  one  by  one,  for  the 
last  words  of  leave-talcing  that  he  wished  to  say  to  each  ;  and, 
one  by  one,  all  went  successively  to  receive  from  him  words  of 
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affection  and  consolation,  uttered  ■with  his  accuatomed  equa- 
nimity and  witli  singular  appropriateness  to  each  case.  This 
being  done,  he  addressed  himself,  with  all  the  strength  of  his 
great  faculties,  to  the  effort  of  obtaining  a  clear  perception  of 
the  moment  wliei)  he  should  be  entering  the  confines  of  another 
■world.  He  seemed  to  have  an  intense  desire  for  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  act  of  dying.  "  Trom  this  time,"  says  Dr.  War- 
ren, "  he  fell  into  a  kind  of  doze,  arousing  occasionally  in  a 
etateof  great  exhaustion,  demanding  something  to  relieve  him, 
saying,  '  Give  me  life,  give  me  life  ; '  evidently  feeling  as  if  he 
might  fall  into  a  atate  in  which  he  should  be  unable  to  realize 
the  passage  from  hfe  to  death.  He  also  asked  me,  once  or 
twice, '  Am  I  alive,  or  am  I  dead  1 '  and.  proposed  other  ques- 
tions to  the  same  effect."  On  one  of  these  occasions.  Dr.  Jeffries 
repeated  to  him  tlie  text  of  Scripture — "  Tea,  though  I  -walk 
through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil, 
for  thou  art  'with  me ;  thy  rod  and  thy  staff  tKey  comfort  me." 
"  Yea,"  he  said,  "  thy  rod — thy  staff— but  the  fact,  the  fad  I 
want ; "  for  he  was  not  certain  whether  the  words  that  had  been 
repeated  to  him  were  intended  as  ah  intimation  that  he  was 
already  in  the  dark  valley.  On  another  occasion,  he  asked 
whether  it  were  likely  that  the  vomiting,  from  ■which  he  had 
suffered,  would  return  betbre  death ;  and  when  told  that  it  was 
improbable,  he  asked,  "  Then  whai  shall  you  do  ? "  On  being 
told  that  he  would  be  supported  by  stimulants,  and  made  as 
easy  as  possible  by  opiates,  he  inquired  if  the  stimulant  should 
not  be  given  tJten  ?  He  was  answered  that  it  would  not  be 
given  immediately,  and  he  replied,  "  When  you  give  it  to  me,  I 
shall  know  that  I  may  drop  off  at  once."  Satisfied  that  he 
would  thus  have  a  final  warning  of  the  approach  of  death,  he 
said,  "  I  will  then  put  myself  in  a  position  to  obtain  a  little  re- 
pose ; "  and  the  repose  came. 

The  whole  household  were  now  again  in  the  room,  calmly 
awaiting  the  moment  when  he  would  be  released  from  pain. 
All  were  quiet  and  composed,  save  poor  old  Monica.  ■  She,  in 
the  ignorance  and  affection  of  her  nature,  for  some  time  moved 
about  incessantly,  in  much  agitation,  going  frequently  to  the 
bedside,  looking  at  her  master,  holding  up  her  hands,  mutter- 
ing bits  of  prayers  to  herself,  and  taking  little  notice  of  the 
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people  aljout  hev.  Once  or  twice,  however,  she  aflclressed  her- 
self to  Dr.  "WaiTcn  and  demanded,  " Isn't  he  going  to  die?"  or, 
"  Why  don't  he  die  ? "  or,  "  Tou  don't  think  he'll  live  to  morn- 
ing?" apparently  laboring  under  the  idea  that  the  doctor  had 
an  agency  in  prolonging  his  sufferings. 

It  was  past  midnight,  when,  awaking  from  one  of  the 
alumhers  that  he  had  at  intervals,  he  seemed  not  to  know 
whether  he  had  not  already  passed  from  his  earthly  existence. 
He  made  a  strong  effort  to  ascertain  what  the  oonsciousnras  that 
he  could  still  perceive  actnally  was,  and  then  uttered  those 
well-known  words,  "  I  still  live  I "  as  if  he  had  satisfied  himself 
of  the  fact  that  he  was  striving  to  know.  They  were  his  last 
coherent  utterance.  A  good  deal  later,  he  said  something 
in  which  the  word  "  poetry  "  was  distinctly  heard.  His  son 
immediately  repeated  to  him  one  of  the  stanzas  of  Gray'a  Ele- 
gy,    He  heard  it,  and  smiled. 

After  this,,  respiration  became  more  difficult,  and  at  length  it 
went  on  with  perceptil)le  intervals.  All  wae  now  hushed  within 
the  chamber ;  and  to  its  who  stood,  waiting,  there  were  but  three 
sounds  in  Nature :  the  sighing  of  the  autumn  wind  in  the  treeS, 
the  slow  ticking  of  the  clock  in  the  hall  below,  and  the  deep 
breathing  of  our  dying  friend,  lloments  that  seemed  hours 
flowed  on.  Still  the  measured  heat  of  time  fell  painfully  dis- 
tinct upon  our  ears ;  still  the  gentle  moaning  of  the  wind 
mingled  with  the  only  sound  that  arose  within  the  room ;  for 
there  were  no  sobs  of  women,  no  movements  of  men.  So  grand, 
and  yet  so  calm  and  simple,  had  been  hia  approach  to  the  rao- 
ment  when  we  mMSt  know  that  he  was  with  us  no  more,  that  he 
!iad  lifted  us  into  a  composure  which,  but  for  his  great  ex- 
ample, we  could  not  have  felt.  At  twenty-three  miniites  before 
three  o'clock,  his  breathing  ceased ;  the  featm'es  settled  into 
a  superb  repose;  and  Dr.  Jeffries,  who  still  held  the  pulse, 
after  waiting  for  a  few  seconds,  gently  laid  down  the  ann,  and, 
amid  a  breathless  silence,  pronounced  the  single  word  "  Dead." 
The  eyes  were  then  closed,  the  remains  were  removed  from  the 
position  in  which  death  came,  and  ah,  but  those  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  wait  and  watch,  slowly  and  mournfully  walked  away.' 
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Thus  tbere  passed  out  of  this  world  the  gi'eat  sohI  of  Dan- 
iel "Webstbb  ;  devoutly  thankful  for  the  good  he  had  beeo  per- 
mitted to  do,  conseionB  to  the  last  hour  of  hfe  in  all  his  rich  af- 
fections and  splendid  faculties,  fully  believing  that  he  was  en- 
tering another  state  of  existence,  and  humbly  trusting  that  liis 
aims  on  earth  had  been  to  do  the  will  of  Him  to  whom  he  felt 
that  all  created  intelligence  and  all  human  power  are  to  render 
up  their  account. 

Dr.  Johnson  is  reported  to  have  said,  that  "  he  believed 
hardly  any  man  died  without  affectation." '  Mr.  Webster  is 
known  to  have  said :  "  One  may  Hve  as  a  conqueror,  a  king,  or 
a  m^strate ;  hut  he  must  die  as  a  man.  The  bed  of  death 
brings  every  human  being  to  liis  pure  individuality  ;  to  the  in- 
tense contemplation  of  that  deepest  and  most  solemn  of  all  re-  . 
lations,  the  relation  between  the  creature  and  his  Creator. 
Here  it  is  that  fame  and  renown  cannot  assist  us ;  that  all  ex- 
ternal things  must  fail  to  aid  us ;  that  even  friends,  affection, 
and  human  love  and  devotednese,  cannot  succor  us," ' 

In  the  death  of  Mr.  Webster,  it  may  he  jostly  said  that 
his  own  pure  individuality  was  as  distinct  and  complete  as  it 
was  in  any  passage  or  moment  of  his  life.  He  was  no  actor,  at 
any  time.  He  had  as  little  vanity  as  was  ever  seen  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  great  man.  His  greatness  was  without  pomp,  his  ele- 
vation was  without  any  tendency  to  display.  As  he  had  hved, 
BO  he  died  ;  leaving  hdiind  him  just  such  t^timony  to  the  reli- 
gions truths  which  he  accepted  as  he  had  always  borne  through 
life  to  all  other  truth  on  which  he  felt  it  to  be  a  duty  to  mate 
known  his  opinions ;  leaving  it  in  the  most  simple  form,  to  be 
permanently  recorded  for  those  who  might  come  to  stand  at  his 
grave. 

Few  distinguished  men  have  ever  died  of  whose  last  days 
and  hours  we  have  a  circumstantial  account,  who  died  with 
mental  faculti^  so  entirely  untouched  by  decay  or  change  of 
any  kind.  It  seemed  plain  to  those  who  saw  and  heard  Mr. 
Webster,  that  death  could  have  no  power  over  that  es'^ence, 

Mr.  Hairey,  Mr.  E.  Curtis,  Mr.  Zantain-  '  Boawel!,  Crokcr  3  edition,  vol   v , 

gee  (of  the  State  Department),  Dr.  Jof-  oh.  v. 

fries.  Dr.  Wari'en,  Mr.  C.   H.  Thomas,  '  Eulo^nm   pronounced  brfora  the 

Mr.  Weston,  and   mjself ;  together  with  Ear  of  Boston,  on  the  Character  of  "Mr 
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whatever  it  may  te,  that  constitutes  the  soul  of  man.  "We 
seemed  to  see  it  proved  before  us,  that  death  is  but  the  dis- 
sohition  of  the  tie  that  lias  bound  the  immortal  spiiit  to  the 
perishable  flesh. 

The  simplicity  and  ti'ue  grandetir  of  Mr,  "Webster's  character 
were  alike  evinced  in  the  ■wishes  ■which  he  expressed  concerning 
his  funeral  obsequies.  "  I  ■wish  to  be  buried,"  he  said  i^n  his 
■will,  "  without  the  least  show  or  ostentation,  bat  in  a  manner 
respectful  to  my  neighbors,  whose  kindness  has  contributed  so 
much  to  tlie  happiness  of  me  and  mine,  and  for  whose  pros- 
perity I  ofiev  sincere  prayers  to  God." 

These  were  the  words  of  one  who,  if  he  had  not  lived  as 
a  conqueror,  had  lived  as  a  king  of  men,  in  all  that  realm 
of  intellectual  power  which  governs  the  concerns  of  nations. 
They  were  the  words  of  one  who  could  not  appear  anywhere 
among  men,  ■without  drawing  to  himself  a  homage  and  an  in- 
terest which  marked,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  his  personar" 
supremacy.  "With  a  fame  that  filled  his  whole  country,  and 
was  acknowledged  throughout  the  world,  after  a  life  of  public 
civil  service  ■whose  importance  was  felt  wherever  his  eoimtry 
was  known,  he  wished  only  for  such  funeral  bond's  as,  in  the 
decent  customs  of  a  rural  neighborhood,  might  accord  with  the 
feelings  of  the  simple  and  faithful  people  among  whom  he  was 
to  die. 

Yet  it  would  have  been  ordered  otherwise,  if  he  had  not  so 
expressed  his  wishes.  The  President  of  the  "United  States  sent 
an  agent  of  the  State  Department,  specially  to  propose  a  public 
fimeral,  and  to  take  charge  of  it  in  the  name  and  with  the  re- 
sources of  the  Government.  The  public  feeling  throughout  the 
■whole  country  united  with  the  desire  of  its  Chief  Magistrate, 
But  all  men  felt,  when  Mr.  Webster's  wishes  became  known, 
that  the  funeral  honoi-s  most  fitting  to  be  paid  to  him  would  be 
such  as  he  himself  had  desired. 

Accordingly,  at  noon  on  Friday,  the  29th  day  of  October, 
1852,  the  gates  of  bis  late  residence  were  thrown  wide,  that  all 
who  wished  might  come  to  look  for  the  last  time  upon  that 
majestic  form.  The  cofiin  was  placed  upon  the  lawn,  in  front 
of  the  mansion-house,  and  a  rich  autumn  sun  poured  down 
upon  it  the  full  light  of  day,     A  concourse  of  more  than  ten 
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thousand  filled  the  grounds,  and  passed  slowly  around  the 
hier,  each  one  pausing  for  an  instant,  to  take  the  last  look  of 
that  gracioua  figure,  which  was  arrajed  for  burial,  in  the  same 
well-known  dvees  that  he  had  always  worn.  The  great  mul- 
titude present  represented  or  comprehended  all  classes,  all 
ages,  all  stations,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  educated  and  the 
uneducated,  from  far  and  near.  But,  in  that  crowc!,  there 
came  one  unknown  man,  in  a  plain  and  rustic  gai^b,  who  truly 
and  fitly,  because  in  homeliest  words,  interpreted  the  thoughts 
that  silently  oppressed  them  all,  when,  looking  down  upon  the 
face  of  the  dead,  he  said,  as  if  for  himself  alone :  "  Daniel  Web- 
ster, tlie  world,  without  vmi   will  "eeni  loiie=oine  " 


Within  the  house,  ei'owded  in  every  part,  a  religious  ser- 
vice was  conducted,  according  to  the  primitive  manner  of  New 
England,  in  presence  of  the  relatives  and  immediate  friends. 
The  coffin  was  then  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  six  of  the  neigh- 
boring farmers,  who  had  asked  the  privilege  of  carrying  to  his 
last  home  him  whom  they  had  so  loved  and  honored.  The  son 
and  grandsons  of  the  deceased,  the  other  male  connections  and 
intimate  friends,  and  the  much-trusted  servants,  walked  as 
chief  mournei-s.      The  vast   multitude  reverently  and  slowly 
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followed  through  the  grounds  and  down  the  long  avenue, 
ascending  at  last  to  the  ancient  burying-place  of  the  fathers 
of  Marshlield.  There  the  bier  was  rested  upon  the  earth ;  a 
prayer  was  offered  by  the  officiating  clergyman;  and  then,  all 
of  this  great  man  that  could  die  was  laid  in  the  place  which 
he  had  chosen,  with  the  ashes  of  his  loved  ones,  who  had  gone 
before  him. 
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DioHjinBOH,  MiBLOH  (Senator),  reports  n  bill 

to  reduca  dntlea,  1.  4ia. 
DioEiNBOii.  Danlil  8.,  alludes  to  chargea 

ogahrat  Mr.  Webater,  11.  968 :  peteonal  rela- 

tTons  wltb  Hi'.  Webstar,  ttreli'  letters  01 

reconclIiatioD.  477,  478. 
"JMoniiV  of  BSslm'iail  ComosiSens,  Thi," 

BdoresB  before  the  Hlstoiical  Socret;  ol 

Hew  York,  il.  SS7,  el  eeg. 
IHsooiiret  before  the  iTetc  Tiirk  Sislmica!  So- 

deiu.  il.  est,  f(  eeg. 
SrsHABi,!,  BBNjAjimr,  bis    remarks  on   tke 

Trsatv  nf  WaahlDgtoji  11  IBT 

of  thsU  Ji»i,BDtight  by  tlie  abo- 
il. 39B,  Mr  WebBte  B  words  re- 
tf-4uJ       B  er  of  In  1860 

pnn    In  I  8 


art? 


1860  460 
lastdajTB,  li  aOi,  1 


arks^^c 


r  lurlnff  his 
le  deatnbad, 

_     .     . lai-ks  on  Mr. 

Inge     II  ges  against  Mr.  Webster,  II. 

D  Wn.      HI  J.,  appointed  Secretary  of 

Tre  i.   474;  Is  dismissed  rfom 

Dm  u  of  tTnlted  States,  killed  at 

of  the  Caroline,  II.  63. 
Dna     M  Lo      bla  I'eport  on  tire  relations  of 
ac  30 

I?    8T"«   N    AiiSin.   mother    of    Daniel 

irf       OE,  forees  «  letter  of  Intro- 
m  Mr.  WeBaler  to  Earl  Spencer, 
80,01 
KUOT,  SiUtrat  A.,  nominated  to  auecoed  Mr, 
Winthrop  in  Congress,  SI.  471 ;  Mr.  Web- 
ster's gratlftcation  at  his  election,  474. 

EtaSnrmT™^.  of  180!,  account'  of,  I.  91 :  Its 
effects,  04,  Bo  ;  Mr.  Webster's  views  of,  93, 
96;  relnied  In  189B,  98;  modified  In  lEXB. 
126;  r^eal  recommended  byMr.Madlsoi 


1814, 1 120. 

the  No'rllieaBl  boundary,  11.  805. 

BviBTS,  WniiAii  M.J  writes  tha  New  York 
Whig  address  In  tSvor  of  Mr.  Webster's 
nomination  in  1861-'6S,  IL  GSS. 

Btbbeit,  Bdwakd,  as  pupil  of  Mr.  Web- 
ater, i.  68:  letters  to,  498;  il.  9,  46  ;  ap- 
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ton,  94;  lelMra  to~,  rasBrdiim  Lord  Aber- 
deea'B  Tiewa  of  the  Oreule  caae,  9»,  lOi, 
lOB;    lelter  to,  ralaang  to    the   H^fit  of 


Egbert  Pe< 
right  of  fc 


Exehesuer,  plan  tor,  in  ]i4a,  ii.  m. 

BScsfec  AcaaeBM,  fouudeil,  1.18:  Mr.  Web- 

_Bter'Blifeat,f8-aa. 

Btcprsaa,  The.  a  British  man-of-wai',  tn-as  on 
thePromatliaas,  1LB41. 

FANSUIL    HALL,    ealo?y  of  Ailania   and 
Jeflteraoo  prononnced  In   i  aiB  j  public 

11    a    ap_    &   n   h   Oregon  gu    tlon,  in, 
as      Mwhte        p      hin,  in    smpalga 
M    V  b  tBf'a To- 
ff re    BO     speech. 


i      W 

BT-eo 

r     HxoBB  Samdbl    a  y  li  nd 


AtnjAitn,   nomlnatfld  tor  Vica- 

Prasldent,  11.  tlSII ;  becomes  PresidaDt,  «B ; 
hia  qaaJiaoatlona,  449j  [M^ra  Uie  State  Se- 


Uiu-Giniiur.    LU  Mr."  Wetstet,  ■«•»  i  mn    imwn 

on  the  Oompromlsfl  of  IBM,  4fi4;  hla  Cah- 
..r......    ■-    relationofhlBid- 

:y,  il.  468, 


on  theOompr 

mtaiaSflHon  to"k( 
^la,  119 :  approves  tha  CoiMron 
ntBB,4TC;  letters  to,  480,498;  lei 
1eaTl[igLMai'Bh:aeld  iniajH,  484: 
ftoroHr.  -Webster,    re»,ic<llug  1- 


\.^-S, 


I;  (st- 


Mr.  Webatar,  6{B.  80T,  609,010;  a  cam- 

ate  for  Cha  prealdsnoj  In  1863.  Oao,  (Bl, 

633,  634;   letter  to,    conoemiflg  the  fiah- 

ElB8,il,64l!  letter  b,  coaceming  the  Eng- 
h  miaslon,  eil ;  latter  to,  oS&rIng  to  I'e- 
8l<ni,643;  lettei'9  to.  from  Karahaeld,  in  Che 
aohimn  of  18Bi  660,  «ei,  680.  681,  <B6,  687. 
'^MsaU  Oorparamn.^^  bill  to  establish,  II,  17, 

'iS. 
Siehtries,  dlfficalty  coneemlng,  11.  639-043 ; 
Mr,  Webster's  ceinarksiipon,  nt  Uarebield. 

IfLBTOHEB,  SaiOK,  iTSt  wife  of  Mr.  Webstar, 

Fo'oTB,  Mr.  (SBQator  fi'om  Connectlcnt),  ras 

lutlonaor »"' — ^-  '  "" 

Foots,  Mr. 


"  Farce  BUI,"  to  provide  for  tbe  coTlBClion  of 
aie  revenoe,  1,  439. 

PonaiTH,  John,  earlj  aaaoclate  of  Mr.  Web- 
BtBr  in  Congrean,  1. 109 ;  ou  thecontroveraj 
between  Q«ai'gla  and  Iba  United  States, 

foaiion  BiH,"  loss  o 
r^  Jviy  orMom,  at 

Portaraonth,  T9 ;  at  PortMiontti  in18ia,°il^ 

PowiiiB.Mr.,  opposed  to  Oompromlse  of  1S50, 
11.  4T1, 

Fox,  Mr.,  minister  ftom  England,  demands 
the  releaae  of  McLeod,  11.  61. 

JSViJiw^,  oondact  toward  theUnitGd  States  lu 
1810, !.  99 ;  aifBcnltlea  with,  In  1833, 513, 6IS : 
claima  oh,  for  spoliations,  013 ;  settlement 
of  dUHcolUos  wIth,6S7;  relsilonB  to  Onba 
snd  Che  trmcad  StateB  \a  WSl,  11.  BB0-«S2, 

Fbabkkoi,  BmwiKDi,  Wb  allrslon  to  a  eer- 
tuifl  map  with  the  Northeast 


Fhehnohktbsh   Tbkod 

139 
Fre^  SSBiiiiMon.  Bi 

0  Ted   effeo   u 
FallBeslrai 


coQ  e  uhu,   u 

raittea  of  Th 

sn  renUe rill  the  Ootnp  omlse 

Wabata   BTlewof  thalBw  lb 


which  (* 


0  of  narlstition  or 


\X    naUonofMr.Clay,  i.  898,  401, 

QiEBS  «  SEiTOH,  letter  to,  on  ramalniog;  in 

Uie  Cabinet,  ii.  81. 
QAiur,  Joafi  DH,  1b  graated.  Hie  piirllese  of 

building  a  TaUroaracroBB  thatathmua  of 

Tehnaolepec Ji.  B43. 
QiHDirraiB,  w,H,,  defends  murderers  otOap- 

tain  While,  I.  380, 
Gaston,  WitLilM,  early  aasoelata   of  Mr, 

Webster  In  Congr^s.  1. 109. 
Gasetts.  London,  aunouncos  Mr.  Webster's 

arrival,  IL  3, 
Georgia,  oontrorecBj-  concerning  Creek  In- 
dians, 1.  SS8,  331 
Qhent,  commissioners  meet  at,  la  1814. 1. 134 ; 

tbenegotiatioDs  at^  13T. 
QEBBOFja  S3.  OsnEN,  caae  of  1,  316, 
GiLMiH,  JoHK  TiyLOR.  Qoveruor  of  New 

Hampshli'e,  assists  Mr.  Webster's  liither,  I. 

4S. 
GiRARD,  Stkpseh,  hla  will  in  litigation,  ii. 

OHinnoBT  A.,  account  of  the  Dart- 
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tbe  liar^  and  pr 


s  fatnre 


ir.  Itnd  predicts  t 

..,   .hanks  Mr.  Webfli._. 

the  tatUTin  Itm,  «I3. 
Orahak,  JA103  D.,  St  tbe  liead  at  t1ie  corp) 

that  raiiB  Ilia  Northeast  bounflftiT,  \i.  304. 
Graham,  William  A.,  nominated  for  Vies 

Pceataent  in  1803, 11.  ^1. 
Qeabvillb,  Eavl,  English  Seoratary  for  Foi' 

eignAfiSlrs,  II.  641,  893. 
Oreat  BHtain,  difflcultLes  with,  in  IBOT,  1.  93 , 

war  deciareil  aMinsl,  liilBlS,B8;  relations 

with,  in  1S41,  iiT  K-o6 ;   how  affactea  tjjr  nr- 


Gedeli    !■       ■■      ■  -   .n  with  chaiEBB 

agiii.-    ■■       ■  i  -1  ii. 493-496. 

Gbkum      'H'.  li    ■'■     ■  i  -r-:>n»ul  at  Qrej- 

erea  Bar'ior  (sstiite,  di^iiftltioD  of.  H.  690. 
Grayloom,  claimed  by  Greot  Brilnin,  533. 
Grimm.  Biiron  de,  Mr.  Jaffaraon'a  remarks 

on,  i.  ess. 


.    109;    snpports   Oil 


n'ADBOCK.  Cearli:s  B.,  1 


.  compacts,  u.  ll^  416;  ooEoqiij  wttli 
Mr.  Webstar  re^rdlig  the  latter's  caoBis- 
tency,  417-i30. 


Hon-isftiira,  Bi.,  Mx'.  Webstev' 
in  1835, 1.  69T ;  Whi?  and  / " 
ventionaat,  SIl;  Whtg  C&u. 
1839.  li.  aSj  Mr.  WebstCT'B 


the  preBldency  in  1835,  i.  Bll :  visited  by 
Mr.  WobstBP  lu  1837,  WS;  nominalsd  for 
the  presldancy,  ii.  3S:  campaign  far  his 
elattion,  U-iS ;  elected,  4T;  offers  Mr. 
Wefteter  the  State  Department,  48,  5a; 
death  of,  BT. . 
HaHfirrd  Oomenllon,  aocomit  of,  i.  IM;  Mr. 


'    TO  S,5, 


M    W 
resp         g 


IngerBQU~&  charges  against  Mr-  Wabatar,  u. 

m. 
Wttorlcal  Society  i/f  Hfea  York,  Mr.  Wabatec 

delivers  an  adflcesB  beibi-e,  ii.  58T,  et  eeg. 
mstory,  Mr.  ■Webster's  views  upon,  Ii.  BST, 


HopGiNSOS,  Joseph,  asBccIate  connsel  in 
Bartmouth  ColleM  case,  1. 166 ;  tls  argu- 
ment In  that  case   163:  onMr.  Webster's 


584,  eas ;  its  aathorahlp,  B8B,  5B6 ;  ULe.  Web- 
ster's own  opinion  of  ft,  Bfff. 

HnHH,  Mr.,  movas  vote  of  thania  to  Lord 
AshlrartDH,  il,  IBT,  1K8, 160. 

BtmoarD,  secret  aijent  sent  to,  from  United 
Btatea.ln  ISBl,  ff  BSS;  bar  ^rt  tor  inrle- 
pandenoe,  66T-559 ;  M:r.  Webster's  reaiarka 
conoeraiOic,  at  the  Ko«snth  bannnot,  6^ 
6TO. 

HuHo^BR,  W..  hia  connection  with  the  author^ 
Th    Hm    m        L    te  B85, 

588        Hn„        re     y       8       ,  608  609 

HtnriH  AB       W.d        Is  M     Wel>- 


piPEE  SMKNT  CI 
id  0-    bber  eas   M 
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JACKMAN    aocnsoa  of  roliftorj  of  Mojor 
Goodriage  1  m    dafB  dad  by  Mr  Web 
Rter  KD    Kcqnltted  116 
Jace  on   Andbbh    ctmiiiilH  e  to    proe  dt 
CT  n  J8M  I  J  8,  vote  reoelred  ft    P-e 
dant  °SG    elected  Is  13li£  3SS  33D  33S    1 


epondenoe  with  on  t&e  boundarj  qnestloc 


1    emove  the  dep  elts 


MO    f^ 

Bihig 

tots  oTfl  »  CGB  proa    ed 
betweeuhlmaDdilr  W 

Jagssoh  D 
Webale   a  a 

JAMDBL 

to  opm  on    n 

e  publishSB  s.  hbe 
to  from  Mr  W 

iH8< 


.1.18. 


, anfl       q  e» 

tlon,^lK. 
JiFFBiHON,  Thobas,  hta  course  in    BCn 
93.  94 :    oppoaad  to  a  uBlional  bo  k, 
vialtMl  by  Mr.  Wabater  In  18S4.  2i»-;    lila 
— e  Md  hablta,  93*,'  aSS; 


death,  3! 

neots  of  thf 

ticma,  5SI-BS 

Jhffbieb,  Tlr 

670,811 


is  last 


Wa,  es6,  e£  ^..  £88,  69B.  aSS, 
WebBter'a  aenai-.bfld,  70B. 
— 'ETT,  Captain,  letter  f  ram,  respecting  tlie 
-■-'  >-'— J-  ^i.  658.  653. 

Baying  respecUng 

Wehster'B  colored 


Lobos'lalands,  li.  fiBS,  65 


EBLLBT,  Mr.  and  others,  letter  to,  aeki 
ed^ug  present,  i.  C77- 
.ffBBJiifiec,  lefter  to  the  citlaens  along  tl 


KBTomm  BiRAU  1 

tionofMr  Clajk 

Mt  nar  B  Compcom  s! 


f'la^tP" 


'trtp  In  ylrginia;  It 
of  ML'.  WeTister'B  1 


67    Sia      an 


MithpJoce,  BS9, 

__. , .  jbBter'B  accident 

In  ISSa,  606 :  Ms  acconnt  of  the  UnrsMold 
recBpMon  In  1853,  647 

LuiSDOWHB,  Marquis  oi.  urn  u 
Treaty ofW&Bhfcgloii,  li.  11 

La.i^HBOp,  F.  S.,  aoa  olhen,  lalter  to.  in  re- 
gara  to  the  siate  of  the  public  mind,  Ko- 
vemfier,  1860,  U.  485. 

LiTHOBB,  3.  H.  B..  letter  tmm,  relKtinc  to  Mr. 
Webetor-a  derotlon  to  tHe  Consfltution, 
ii.  633 :  reply  to  the  fame,  SM. 

LiWEENCE,  Abbott,  letter  tTom, !.  603 ;  letter 
from,  urglngMr.WelistertoleaTe  the  Cab- 
inet, II.  131;  minister  at  London,  Sil:  lei- 
tsTB  Itom,  concerniug  EugUah  mluiater, 
693-69^ 

Lee,  Mre.  (Eliza  BuOEumSTKB),  sketch  of 
Mr.  WebBter  at  Portsmouth,  1. 83 ;  Bketoh  of 
Mre.  Grace  Webster,  88, 8i ;  on  the  death  of 
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Le  Hot,  Cabolihe,  second  wife  of  Mr.  Web- 


tHriff     4SS    n    teas    te   I 


M     Ba  a    pb        US  U 

i      T  1.E         S30  a  B.  sm 

11   .ja  M    W  rfleia       )i3 

344  ii4B  370, 3  s  are 


ZsOers,  ft 
B 

T    kn 


OarrtB  U 
ii.9,  tol 


a  M     a    J  Ab 


85t«S9,  873,  373,  319,  -Wii,  4 
8IH-B0aiB09, 6S6, 698, 660 ;  lo  Mrs,  A 
(Julia  Webster),  81T  i  to  Mr.  Havi 
4(14,  4atl,  4:99,  1T3,  4TS.  ear,  58a;  tn 
p.  Hill,  3!3:  to  Mr.  S,  A.  Apiilotoii, 


President  ifllli.  ■■ 

BSl,   650^2,  iVi.  '.  .    '. 

649,660,  681,63(1. 'i-l   il-ii.i--.:  i  i^'': 

488 ;  to  Mv.  RaiiU„H  !.u..  uiU,M'>,  ..dS  ; 

otbare,  498;  to  Mi.  Bfinler,  K»i"to  Mr' 
BottB,  608;  to  aCIMzen  of  North  GBTollna, 
tM ;  to  Mr.  Lstrobe,  BSl ;  to  flie  Btazillim 
mlniatei',  661 ;  to  Sir  H.  £.  Bulwer,  508 ;  to 
tlie  Eav.  Dr.  Pntnam,  oao ;  to  the  Hon.  OUas. 
O.  Wan-eii.  6S6;  to  Mr.  Crampton,  641;  to 


EY  Mrs       tte         b  m  Scotl     a  il 

LnBBU  hd,  Clu     Jns  oe      tt     to        37 
LisiB    TO      BDWiB  ,  wrote         pro     m 
tlon  L  lllfl  ra  ,  CO 

Ba        withH    W  InN  wt    fc 

474 ;  mlmeter  to  Vrasce,  613. 
ZjAos  Jslimds,  difflcnltj  concerning,  il.  65a,  d 

Lopez,  Nabomo.  otssnlzea  an  expaditioo  to 
Cuha,  11.  441  i  K.rm8  a  second  Coban  expe- 
dition, 547-550;  garrolod,  M9. 

Los  JtoM,  Chida,  eneaganient  with  Lonea 
takes  ptuoe  tbore,  II.  US. 

LouB  Pffitipps  (King),  hla  ndmlDiatratlon  In 
1833.  i.  513. 

Zoulshuie,  Ky.,  Mr.  Webeter'a  reception  at,  i. 
Ge8. 

L0WHI1B9,  WiLLiiM,  relation  to  laviff  of  1816, 


M.    Washlngion',  ii."l6a. 

Madaim/lia,  relations  to  the  Northeast  1>( 

dary,  U,  104, 113. 
Madism,  Ind..  reception  of  >L-.  Webster 
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MinraoN,  James,  racommenila  daolRmtlon  of 
r  in  IfflSL  i.  88 ;  recouimeuflB  repeal  ot  tbe 


BiDliargo,I3a;  >u.^.»,^u 
untlDDsl  Wk,  143 :  veU 
internal  ImproTementB, 


iniovBls  ftom  oiBce, 

\  "hefi&tbomidftTy 
on  tlve  qiiBB- 
commlesion- 
IW  tbeplon 
her  comiuts- 

;r  WabatBr  e  course 


10>  1^11  aft  d  wlththBTreiitjorWa^iiis- 
to  u  131  fbaiid  by  M  tpirks  in  Pflris. 
IBS  pn  d  ced  by  9  r  R,  Teel  IflB  Iffl; 
Binnd  anions  the  pipare  of  Mr  Jay  ItTT, 
Mr  Wcbater  a  remaiM  on  the  contrgvai  aj, 
JTl 

»icA.lfaO,™iDr,Mr  WelMtar's  apeech.  It. 

Mae^h^tI:  JonwIClikl  Jn=t1'-e)  hio  opinion 


McmwiTE,  Geohbe,  opposes  continnatlon  of 

Couiberland  Koad,  i.  &9,  MO. 
McGaw,  J.  W.,  early  Mond  of  Mr.  Webatei 

at  Ftyebni'g,  i.  ES. 
MoQeeoor,  JiMBB,  Mr.  Webster  llrat  ang- 

eests  Oregon  boundary  to.  IJ.  2fiB. 
McLaub,  LoDia,  I'alation  to  Panama  ConsrcsB 

i.sen;   miniarar  to  Bugland  in  18211,431; 

SQCretary  of  Vae  Treftsniy,  474. 
MoLEiN,  John,  aai'lj  assoolaie  of  Mr.  Web- 

ater  In  Con^aa,  i.  108 ;  Poatmaetei-Qen- 
reoelred  In  NatlonBl  Conren- 


McLeod, 


B,  II.  S 


reat«d  fbr  mnrder 


£S 


IV  York,  U.  da;  effect  of  h 

releaeo  demanaaa  oy 

rt  refnsea  to  diacliarge 
.coiiitted,  8B :   chanies 


^  ii' 396 


n    A  IabaaiiU.|iec  SU-^d 

iti  (i  by  Mr  Webster  In 


"  ,     ,' 

1         L                 II     .( 

Jfitanm  C< 

W7          IjlllTILllllf.     ^fM, 

MiaoN  Jambs  hisEugtv 

\VcllBt-.l  Ell    'Od 

B-alBVcBiU  u  401, 

j^^^l;'- ' 

4SS. 

Ma'-oh  JratBHUH  first  en 

Wcbater  I  W    V"'  tlon 

HamiBhlre  86            ip 

Jfoni-    !' 

tor   ST     b  a 

MoCADiBr  Cominodo  s   nrdere  1  to  send  a 

va°sel  tn  t!  e  L<  boa  Is  and    U  ^93 
MOKbnhan   T  M  T    p  opoeeci  tor  a  place 


iNEH,  CaARnss,  tetter  from,  1  BBi 
ifafcrippi,  Interview  ol  hei  ilelogatea  with 
Mr  Webster  ariertbe  conventlou  oflSea,  11 


visit  to  \be  Noith  in  1819, 101 ,  effaot  of  hla 

■nnwllllngnaBa  lointertere  in  Cfreek  Ravoln' 

Jfo»(«W,  capture  or  disavowed,  ii.  131. 
HooBi,  UASia£I<,  ossrs  amendment  to  char- 
ter of  United  Statsa  Bank,  I.  416. 


_      „J,1.  isa. 
Saeibb,  Sir  Cejjo.'bs,  his  commenta  on  the 
Tros^of  WaahinKlon,  ii.  1B6,  MO. 


'  JfosftSito  Aaarees,  ?*«,"  iL  4e 


Mwdlayport.  Mass.,  iettar  tn  tho  citlzi 

)t.4i!3-&6. 
New  Hmnpsl&re.  Wliiga  of,  ikyor  Ibo  nt 
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tton  or  Mr.  Wabster  ta  iSU,  ii.  386;  Mr. 
WobBter's  letlBl'  to  hie  nclghbore  in,  433. 

{/■ttd  Mexiro,  acqniaition  of,  u.  8S1,  3iB.  BflS ; 
petition  for  a  Terrltoiial  govBrnmeDt  for, 
36D ;  Terrltorlklgovemmsnt proposed.  860; 
its  uufltneeB  for  slaTe-labor,  835 :  diapiileil 
bouudarr  of,  S»S,  898,  410, 117,  ^;  oisun- 
laed  by  t1]e  Oompromise  Etll,  416 ;  eettl;- 
meutof  thBTxmnaaryof,  Ml. 

1/6W  Oi-leans,  eipedltlun  against  CubB,  orgsn- 
Ised  at,  ii.  HI;  the  secona  Lopez  e^Bdl- 

iahcanaEl  at,  563-1^ 

.Vew  FsrA,  reception  at,  i.  EM,  fiBB. 

.Vein-  Tort  StsWrica!  Societg,  Mr.  Webster  fle- 
iiyere  an  addcesB  betore,  11. 687,  eS  sea, 

Sfiagar.!,  TSi:  Webster  viBite,  in  1820,1.  SM ; 
hia  dcBcriptioiT  of,  S&5. 

JTOJo's  .SstoBl,  JTeso  Rwi,  Mc,  Webster' b  re- 
ception and  epeecix  at.  1.  CUB, 

ffiow^ffua,  coutroverey  relating  lo  the  COB- 
struciloii  of  B  ship^;aiial  aotosB  her  terii- 
ti>rT,  ii.  6ST,  el  sea. ;  makea  ti'eaty  with  the 
Unitefl  States,  EB8;  quarrels  vvifli  Coela 
Bios,  SB*;  relations  ol  the  Diilted  States 
and  OmsE  Britain  concei-ning,  In  1853,  003. 

Sim-iTit»rei)vrte  Ad,  pa^ed  in  1809,  i.  flS,  »9 ; 
repeal  of,  id  1814,  180. 
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'ebeter's  visit  to 


origin  of  the  doctrine, 
In  the  Senate,  3S5,  et  esq.  ;  anSinance 
adopted  In  SonUi  CaroHoa,  430 ;  Legislotnre 
pasaes  laws  to  cany  It  Into  effect,  431 ; 
Governor  of  Sonlh  Carolina  calls  for  volun- 
taera  to  enfbroe,  431;  the  subject  In  Con- 
gress, 433. 

QGDBN  js^  aADBBBHB,  apgument  of  the  case 
Or. 

wSim's'cott',  'iiV;'  i^'eal'of'iiB. 
OjWcot,  bounds  rj  of,  not  settled,  iuit«!!,ii. 

m ;  letters  to  Mr.  Evsreti  concerning,  178, 

IIS:  tbe'bonndaTTdlBputH,  3Ea.$e;«i;.;  set- 

tiement  of  the  bonn&ij,  S65 ;  bill  tor  the 

goyemment  of,  SIB. 
Osgood,  Bev.  Sahitei:,  earl;  iMend  of  Mr. 

Websier  at  Frjebnrg,  1.  6S. 
Osnii,  Mr., the  Peruvian  tolnlBter.correspona- 

ence  with,  concaming  tlie  LoboB  lelandB, 

II.  653,  «fw«. 
OswiLD,  Mr.,  map  referred  toby  In  relation 

to  Horihettatsm  bonndary,  II.  167. 
Otis,  Johh,  opposefl  to  the  Oompromlae  of 

1800,  II.  171 ;  Ills  connection  n-iih  chargBS 

of  corruption  against  Mr.  ■Webster,  493-496. 
Oa^d,  Mr.  Webster  attends  an  agrlcnltnral 


PAIGE,  WiLUiM,  Mr.WebBter'a  brottioi-in- 
law,  lettei-a  to,  1,  S(B,  sre,  313.461,  43S; 
marriase  oft  408 ;  ylslla  Mr.  Webstar  ilnrlng 
bis  last  iHnesis,  638 ;  with  Mr.  Webster  dnr- 
lug  the  closlni!  days  of  his  life,  8B4;  pres- 
ent at  the  death  scene,  701. 
Puss,  Mra.WiLtJiH,  accompanlra  Mr. Web- 
ster to  England,  II.  S ;  letter  to,  on  early 
riaing.SSO;  leMer  to,  rdatdng  to  a  trip  Info 
Vli'SiIa,  m-,   present  at  Ilr.  Webster's 


y,  ii.  see.  in :  sIms  the  ti'eaty  flahig  the 
Oregon  lionndary,  266. 
"■-— — — ™,  Loifl,  character  of  his  diplo- 


atlacks  the  treaty  ii.  , . 

16a :    again    leaves   the   BngllsU   Poreiiiri 

Office,  lesl,  B41 ;  his  action  with  regard  Co 

the  Lopez  expedition,  650. 
Pantana,  Oongreas  at,  i.  265. 
Fareeb,  Chief-JusUce,  member  of  Maesa- 


trlal  ibr  Ubol  instl 


170;   presidBB  at 
a  by  Mr.  Webster, 


Parliamail.lhe  BriUsA,  discnsBlon  o 
Treaty  of  Wasi^on  in,  1^60-168,161 


when  Mr.  Webster  entarea 


pnbllc  Uto,  1.  ^,  91 ;  changes  in,  ^UrUon- 

J'sagsnaer-ltm  caases,  ii.  873, 

"  Fairiote,  T/u,"  an  organization  on  the 
Canadian  border,  11. 66, 87. 

Pkok,  Mr.,  letter  ti),  on  alavei?  In  District  of 
Cohmbia,  i.  676. 

Peei,,  Blr  HnEKBT,  becomes  Prims  Minlsler 
of  Inland,  II.  33;  his  desire  to  settle  diE- 
pntes  with  the  United  States,  SO ;  Ma  com- 
ments on  the  Trealj  of  WasiilnKton,  161, 
16S-1B5, 161, 161. 

PEBKQis,  Dr.,  attends  Mra.  Grace  Welistet 


Pehby,  Mr.,  letter  to 


L  oi,  oTer  the  Lobos  Islands, 


dahin^c 

._...  before,  &  1800,1.  98, ... 
JPhHadelpMa,  public  dinner  at, 

Webster's  reply  to  an  fnTitaUi 
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'Ilqrim  JfertiBOi,"  Mr.  Webster's  speech  at, 

[JJKSKZ,  WiLMAK,  United  States  mintsiet 
■  Londoninl8I0,i.l01j  memberofPohi. 
._enth  Oongress,  148 ;  minister  to  BusbU, 
116 ;  speech  on  treal j  power,  147 ;  as  rival 
of  Mr.  Webster  in  tbe  Snpreme  Court,  177. 
Pltlilmn/,  Pa.,  Mr.  Webster  visits,  In  1837, 1. 


ivoluttoE.  i.  mi; 


Fleas^htb,  Joiar  H.,  letter  ttoa 


on  Mr.  'n'ebstoi;  1. 196. 

PojBSEiT,  Joel  B.,  iffommunds  Mr.  Web- 
ster's appointment  to  England,  Ii.  3. 
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SpeecA,  on  Foolfi'a  resolution,  Becond.i.Seu; 
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□TuuaR,  Beliaht,  letter  from,  1. 8'!B. 
SroBT,  JoBBPH,  latters  rrom,  i.  )M,  B14 ;  mem- 

bor  of  MneeachusetlB  OoostituElOTial  Oon- 

yentlon,  119:  ietlers  to,  BOS :    writes  MfB. 

WebstBf'a    obltnocy,    816;    raqnasta    Ml. 

Tic&Eor  to  write  a  leilew  of  Mr.  Webster's 
"T^deatliof,il.5«l,  ^ 
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Ten-rsfflmml  SSI,  li.  SSI,  3S3. 

Tiriiwy  lutgu^a  from  Mexico,  goveramonl 
of,  11.  859,  et  seg.,  8B8,  440.  451, 

Texas,  acMevee  its  Ind^endence.  i,  C^ ;  in- 
dependence noknowledgea  1><  the  United 
StatSB,  631 ;  Mr,  Webber's  tIsws  on  an- 
nexation of, 69D ;  annexBtlonpropoBad, 6S9, 
sro;  iieeoUatianfDraloaii,llTB:  annexation 
of,  li.  SID,  SW.  941,  M4,  34(W49;  admit- 
ted  Into  tbe  tTnlon,  m,  S6a:  disputed 
bonndarj,  893,  39a,  4i),  4.48,  441,464;  reia- 
tlous  totlie6laTeij<!ontroversy,398!  bonn- 
duiT  Used  b;  tbe  Compraaiise  of  IB^O,  4Tfl ; 
conttoverBy  ooucernlng  tbe  bonndaw  of, 
546,  MT ;  letter  to  the  Uoreraor  of,  611 

TBa.YBB,  Soas  Euoi,  bla  iietierosltv  to  Mr, 
Webster,  U.  632. 

Mai'sbflekl  afiiiirB,  1.  561 ;  letter  t<i,  from 
England,  ii.  6;   letters  to,  I'eBpectmg  his 

letter  lo,  regarding  Mrs.  AppletoQ^B  d'eatb! 
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livaly,  o!  1183,  amblEiiltlSB  concerning  tlie 
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.P'ebster'a  article  on  the  attsclce,  !«/;  re- 
marki  upon,  in  ibe  FreBldenf  s  meesaae, 
149;  alaoaseedln  tbe  Biitiah  FadlHment, 
19[)-15a ;  remarkB  lEpon,  In  ttie  Senate,  le;s : 
alBoaselmln  Parliament  renowed,  IM-l®; 
ils  eStete  on  the  Coatbient  of  Enrope,  181  j 
— ,^. „™„„j,ijng  between  Mr. 


Trodp,  Sbobqb  M,,  early  associate  of  Mr. 
Webster  in  Oongrese,  i.  109. 

Tdddb,  Whlum,  on  Mr.  Webster's  atisorp- 
tioninpnblio  life,  i.  390,  891. 

Turkfg,  Oetaina  Kossuth  at  reqneat  of  Ans- 
tria,  is.  BK ;  releases  Kossuth  at  request  of 
TJnlted  States,  flSii. 

TuRSBT,  Hopkins  L.,  bis  amendment  of  the 
Compromise  plan.  11.  446. 

Tiler,  Johh,  bacomas  President,  ii.  67,  6S ; 
retains  tbe  Cabinet,  68;  Wa  position  re- 
specting a  nntionai  bank,  70 :  vetoes  tbe 
Hll  to  eslablisb  a  bank,  71 ;  tetoos  the 
bill  to  create  a  fiscal  corporaUon,  SO;  his 
Cabinet  I)reabs  Dp,  80,  £1 ;  letter  to  Mr. 

Oar^da border,  87 :  bla  course  ontheBhode 


laltmd  tronbles,  1^ ;  his  relaflons 

tlonB  of  the  Trea%  erf  Wasbtagton,  14B ;'  ap- 

Iirores  of  Qener^  OasB^a  condnct  regard.- 
Dg  the  &ilQtTiple  Treaty,  183:  denonncei) 
by  tbe  Wfilgs,  aw :  his  reladoni  witb  lead- 
ing Democrats,  310;  otBclal  relations  with 
iSc.  Webster,  all;  bis  letters  on  the  reaic- 
natlon  of  tbelattar,  311-S18. 


nHION,  di  . 

U    condition  of,  in  18S0,  89i;    di 

proposed  by  abollHoniBts,  S99. 
UhOed  Slalee,  tronbles  witb  Qreat  Britain 
and  Vranoa,  1. 98,  et  leg. ;  war  ivitb  Great 
Britain,  101 ;  controvecay  witb  Georgia, 
883,  «84 ;  tronhle  with  South  Carolina,  130, 
4Bt  J  danger  o/  ooUlslOD  with  France,  in 
ISSti.  SIS;  acknowledi{ea  the  Independenoe 
of  Texas,  CI81 ;  dlepDtes  with  Greal  Britain, 
in  1B41,  iL  H9,  it  Btq. ;  hosille  atHtude  tow- 
ard Great  Britain,  B4;  annexes  Texas,  310 ; 
relations  with  Qieat  Britain  respeotjng 
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Ister  to  Enghmd,  an  J  rejected  by  Senate, 
43S;  polloyofthe  r^eotion,  483;  comma, 
nicates  reBOluUoDS  oontalnlng  libel  on  Mr. 
Webster, 406;  candidate fbctbapresldenqy, 
MI ;  elected  Fresldent,  640 :  aseumea  the 
ofQce.  604 ;  snmmona  a  apetaal  session  of 
Congress,  GOS ;  bis  poslnoD  on  the  oaes- 
tlons  of  ths  Ati,  ISeCi ;  message  on  ttie  flnan- 
oea,  680 ;  ylews  on  the  onaaxutimi  of  Teiias, 
BTO;  message  on  inances,  otCy  il;  6I(,D6; 
opposed  to  the  aimesaClon  of  Texaa,  341, 

Yakob,  JoaBPH,  letter  ftom,  1.  Ml. 

"V'Sra  pro  07KS«,"motto  of  7111  of  March 
Bpeeob,l8l!b,il,  ilO. 

VssPTjjsos,  GnLiAs  C,  introdnces  a  bUl  to 
modify  the  tariff,  1.  440. 

'•VeiO,"  of  the  Mil  to  establish  a  national 
b^.  In  1816,1. 143;  of  blilforinteraaiim- 
proyementa  Id  1817, 169 ;  of  bill  to  continue 
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War  of  1813— its  causes,  t  SO-IOS ;  Mr.  Web- 
ster's opposition  to,  lOS;  discussions  in 
Congress  concerning,  lit  IIT. 

War  MiM.  Mnoko,  orighi  o1^  11.  B90 ;  how  car- 
ried on,  BOO,  et  «ff.  ;  measures  In  Congress 
relating  to,  301,  ^8^. ;  termination  ofisai. 

WAHPiaLD-HEHKr  E.,  letter  to,  i.  387. 

WARitBir,  OaA:KWS  H.,  letter  to,  11.  698. 

Warrbh.  Joav,  and  oibers,  letter  to,  ii.  a38. 

Wakebh,  Dr.  J.  Misoir,  bis  aoconni  of  Mr. 
Webster's  last  illness,  ii.  699;  present  at 
Mr.  Webster's  dealt-bed,  702. 

WaMngtm,  clis  qf,  hnroing  of  the  capital, 
in  1314,  i.  188 ;  how  affected  by  changes  in 

Wayhe,  Mr.  Ju8tice,_MB  address  to  Mr.  Web- 


Ebe  deiith-bi^d  of  her  husband,  699,  701. 

ffBBBTBB,  CHJRtBS,  infant  Bon  of  Daniel 
Webster,  1.838;  hia  death,  3a8;  epitaph,  11. 
881. 

iVEEBTBR,  Daniel,  birth  of,  I.  6:  physical 
trails,  0;  a  sickly  child,  7;  tai^ht  to  read 
at  home,  B,  9 ;  first  sciiool-days,  9 ;  bov- 
hooil,  10 ;  early  infliienCEiS  II-13 ;  reJl- 
pous  nnriuro,  13,  13;  boyish  reading',  IS 
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Hi  first  ecliootmasters,  IJ-IS ;  his  1^- 
Uier'a  (teclaioD  to  edDcaie  him,  11;  BCDt 
to  Eieter  Academy.  18 ;  Inability  to  make 
school  declamaCionB,  IB,  19 ;  promoUaa  at 
Exeter,  IB;  Isavas  Bsetar.Sl;  placwi  with 
Df.  Wood,  3X ;  anecdote  of  his  hay-makiiis 
when  a  echaal-hoj-,  t3 ;  enters  partmeatb 


BiiadeB  hls'ltat^r  to  edacate  Bzehlel,  ^2-84 ; 


47:lilaai,  U  an 

oHlged  to  rellnqQloh  hi     o     b  4 

goes  to  Frjebute  to  teach  a  sohoo  CO 
flares  money  by  copying'  deeds  BO  M 
gives  his  Bohool  ealary  to  nls  brother,  Bl 
perecmd  appeaniiice  and  mimnere  Id  iSBS 
Bl-63,  reading  at  FryBbuig  83  Bi  de 
clinee  a  permanent  enjaaenient  as  teacha 
Bi  ES  ndhe  'tis  o  he  Uln ,  Bl  BB  beEnns 
Coka  B8  he  pii  on  of  doks  <X3  a  ei 
book  to  b.:  1  ii«rs  50  h  a  aiding  u 
180J  B-6S,  rtcinaa  PM  Beta  Kappa 
poem  60  ife  nesabn  h  sprofees  on  60 
th  nhs  f  goln^lo  the  cl  y  ot  New  York, 
Ba    rtflrpnni  es   to  flolsh   hla   stud  es   in 

i  63 ,  app  isB  \o  be  received  in 


tlia  office  of  ii  vtiiv,  u>  m  1 
mi,  66  6T  tnkes  charge  of  I 
scboo  f  r  a  ebort  dine  fff  68  jo 
Albany  in  1808  "  °"    ""■  "    "  '' 


,S  "■■■,(. 


Jndti 


bet  180 

month  » 
loStr  J 
of  Mr  Maao 

Eappa  oraUon  ii  Mb  Tlem  reBpentJiiB' 
Amedcan  to  atnre  In  180B  ST,  lellYers  s 
E'onrtbof  JuTO'atlQnln  818  103-101  op 
posed  to  the  War  of  ISIH  lOi  e  m  hia 
tIbhsod  aval  elbnce  in  ISIS  KM ,  de  erate 
to  Rockingham  ConvenUoii  lOT  niltes 
the  memolal  DT  his  opposIUon  to  Mr 
Madison  a  Adminlst  ■otlon  108  chosen 
Representative  in  CoQgreBS,  109,  fi'sC  as 
aoclatesln  Congress,  109 ;  introdnces  reeo- 
Intlone  respectlngthe  French  Decrees,  108. 
US ;  his  position  in  Congress  at  his  first  ses 
Blon.  Hi:  ioBas  his  property  by  lire,  118 

opposition  to  the  war,  IIT ;  opposes  ei 
tonBlon  of  military  jnrisdicaon,  118  :  hla 
speech  on  the  suhjecc,  118-120:  speech  on 
the  war,  laO-lM ;  his  views  tcepeetiug  the 
Embargo,  1^8 ;  reply  to  Mr,  Calhonn  on  tbe 


repeal  of  the  Emba^o,  138-130 ;  his  posl- 


_, otChlef-Jii 

itB  Jato  Wssbl Won  a , 

ISie ;  celSUonB  to  Artlbrd  OoDTUitlon,  IBS ; 
sUnatlon  and  occTipatI 


In  ISIB,  185, 186 ;  opposition  to  Che  Admlii- 
istntton  in  1818, 1^1»Z ;  poailion  lespect- 
big  »  netr  land-tax,  1B6-1SB:  position  re- 
specting conscription,  ISS;  Tlewsln  regHrd 
to  a  natlonai  bank,  141 1  HpeechtigBlDsf  bill 
to  bnjorpotata  a  national  bank,  113:  op- 
poses recunBlderatlDn  of  Bosk  BUL  1^: 
lavni-i  th"  new  bill  of  1816,  143,  ifl :  Ms 
tiTi-ti  1-1  .  l-ws  Id  1815, 1«,  148 ,  rofflected 
I     1    111  147,  colled  home  by  the  ill- 

I        I  u  tter  141,   hla  view     re 
nk  Bil   o^  ISlfl,  141   14B 
bU     148  150     Introdnees 
I  Ing  psym  nt  uf  pnb 
,  160   anrnmen   on  this  s  b- 
15       relstlons  to  tar  ff  of  1816  iS" 
168   Tlews  regarfllng  tbe  use  of  a  cam  bat- 
teries IBS  164     chiUienEed  by  John  Itan 
dolph,  164,  Iffi    determines  to  leave  Ports 
mou        n      ^uio    s    0  B  1        ED 


life,  IGO   birth  ot  hte  dangbter  Juba  161 


North,  la ,  bis  lift  from  1817  to  1838  IflS 
hla  profesuonal  labors  dn  In"  that  period. 
1^     counsel  for  Darhnontb  College,  104- 


s  pa  t  in  Its  work,  18l 


I  of  MasBB 


is  powers,  IBl ;  deacrlp- 
inbyMr.Tlcknor  •—  "^ 


10,  Uieflt 

"BBCrlp- 

.,^,M; 

^u^™.u„utlt,19a;  letter 

Sent,  194 ;   prolbsslonal 

%    atgnsa  caseaf£ai'iuri9 

efcnda  Jndgo  Prescott  be- 

hnsetzts  Sunate,  109,  lOT; 

CongroBB  from  Boston,  197, 

108    returns  to  Oougreas  In 

Y      IM      catloas  with  Mr.  rilay,  3X0; 

pla  Ld  a    tbe  head  of  tike  Jndlclsn-  Oom- 

mltCee  aoO   hfelnCerestlntlieGreekBeTO- 

Intlon   aOO   am      o^rs  reaointlon  for  ap- 

pomtment  of  agent  to  Oreace.  SOX ;  re- 


taken on  hiB  prt 


the  SDbject,  901-^103!   no 


);.b3s  0 


SIS  replytoKr  Clay's  apesch  on  thetBP- 
Iff,  SlOSs,  position  at  the  head  of  tbe 
JndlduT  Committee,  XH ;  opposes  changea 
In  lbs  Snpreme  OonL-t,  Sai  m^  en^tgeiflD 
the  steamboat  case,  GHbbons  w.  Ogctea,  ao, 
£17:  Interest  In  &e  presidential  eleclion  of 
I^SIS:  prefers  Hr.  Calhoun  aa  candi- 
date, 818 ;  iiard  work  In  winter  of  ISS^-'M, 
S19;  ugaln  elected  to  Consi-ess  from  Bos- 


ingi-esB  1 
ilileld  ei 


}  JeffQrson  and 
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MaalBOn,  !^-Sii6;  loses  no  infhiit  eon.  ^as ; 
Btaness  on  the  ^eath  of  bla  cMId,  290;  coi- 
r^ponilenoe^in  winter^  gfjsai-'as,  23a,et 


VarAeia 


B8  toMs  vote,  ^  SS8,  Id  tUTor  ..  wu 
ImnntLon  ot  CnmliBrlaiid  RoBd  989-241 
Ma  omi-Be  hov  regardeato  tlie  west  S41 
mtroancKB  Ci'tmsB  Acf'of  IKG  £U  de- 
lennlnea  to  support  tlie  new  Admlnlstra- 
lion   sat   tnakon  the  icqimin  lance  of  sev 

ence  wltJi  l^Tlenisoo  !MS-iW7  adiiera 
an  address  at  laylugeoraer-stoHeor  Bunker 
Ell]  moDumeat  H4B    snecdole  concerning 


asa    makes  a  Inp   to  Niagara    BM    de 

SMi\«e  his  oraoH 

cattt?act  SBG 

tends  Congress  December 

EiKSr 

respoulence  with 

Ml    and 

ase^m    Intm.'uce 

sflhillto 

omencl  the^ 

dlcaiy    S61    hn  = 
his  ^Bws  m   Ben 

llf^^n 

Fliama   m    111- 

pa&h  o 

tlis  Bubjept, 

sail   coneBpourleu 

ewithM 

Denison  aW 

cnpied  In 

"F'i 

'^s 

Snp  eme  CoRi-t  HSI  28S  ccaDsal  in  pntie- 
enfineSpHniihcIa  inE  S"  ump  aod  (raiis 
ferto  rhf  ^  1°        1  t        tj  the  Ad 

ml  lal  "    drawn 

qucB  js-ngs 

fs  el  ni-  of  his 

trim  '  ^  HouBfl 

ass  CL      ,  .  ^    lib  irira a 

lllnecB  Ic  t  U 1  '  ;  1  la  cortespoud 
eccc  At  this  lime  305  etseg  proceeds  to 
WaBhugton  306  letun  9toiTewYork,811 

disposition  of  hie  children  afiec  hte  «Ue  » 
death,  31l>.  317,  inteniBt  m  his  sons  nel 
fare,  317,813;  again  In  court,  319;  hisi^ews 
concemlue  Oie  future  Hte,  ESI;  raoelvBBa 
Tleit  from  Msbbts,  Tlcknoif  and  FrsMOtC, 
S!S:  loiigB  for  home.  334;  his  Ibellnge  after 
Ms  wire's  death,  SS6 1  soi-rowa  of  Ss  life, 
SaiL  ^ :  his  inlnresi  hi  the  hill  for  tHe  ra- 
UefoflieToluHomiTy.officerB.aea;  receireB 
"  '-■-  *rom  oiiB  of  these  oficerB,  asT ;  his 
I  to  [ha  tariff  of  MB,  aa'^33aM5- 


bls  speech  on  iMt  occasi 
alooffrom  the  pcesident 


3SD;  attacked  br  anpnoners  o 
3S0,  331;  blB  relatioiis  to  part 
tlme^  831 ;  prosecutes  one  ctf  Ui 


itlalca 


B.  32S;1 


1^  831 ;  proaeeul 

finbllc  aAdresGeB,  'b88,  9^ ;  popular  cuiioc- 
ty  to  Bee  and  Siear  him,  33i ,  dellTets  a  leo- 
tnre  liefore  the  BoBton  Mechanics'  Associa- 
tion, 334;  presides  at  meeOng  of  the  Sooielr 
for  die  Diffusion  crUsefiil  Knowledge,  334 ; 


efforts,  lor  Mr.  Adamp'a  reSleclion,    335; 

letters  to  Mrs.  EKoklel  Webster," 838,"ssa; 
gives  a  deacripUon  of  the  Inanguralion  of 
General  Jachson,  840 ;  tbe  death  of  his 
brother,  341;  his  grief  for  the  loss,  348;  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Mseon,  348 ;  carea  and  dnties  fol- 
lowing the  death  of  hie  brother,  8M ;  marriea 

InBoBVra,  34d ;  blBTlewB  regarding  tie  Pres- 
ident a  power  of  removal  I^vm  ofHce,  34T, 
349  absentAumWasbington-whenFoote's 
reacdnlion  waa  introdDCEd,  SSK:  heais  Mr. 
Hayne  a  flist  aperch.  S5K  ■,  reiilies  to  Mr. 
Hajne  368;  bla  praparatloD,  SEfl;  aecoud 
apeecb  on  Footo's  revolutlnn,  867-366 :  IblTd 
speech  on  Foote's  resolution,  B09 :  letters 
reltenlus  to  tliese  Bpeeohea,  STO-OTB;  pre- 
sents »  pehtloii  for  aid  to  the  South  Caroli- 
na Canel  and  RaUToad.  8fn ;  his  remaps  on 
preseniinir  (.he  fame,  868:  oottespondenciv 
370-8r,^awBofLord  Byron's  characier, 
8T8  aids  in  the  proaeouflon  of  the  BJiappa 
for  mnider,  SBO-^SCi ;  bis  argument  and  ita 
effect  384:  in  the  character  of  a  lawyer, 
886  ttrst  ceganled  aa  candidate  for  tHe 
presideni^,  FS6;  bis  desire  for  the  position, 
88!',  his  popnlacltr,  387,  388 ;  his  relations 
witli   Oeneinl    Jackson,  389;   why  never 

CTtv  "loo,  3D1,  m:  Ida'  relational'  anil- 
masonry  B9S(  solicited  to  become  the 
eandidalie  of  Ibc  antimasoiis,  S98;  accepla 

ebllc  dinner  in  New  York,  sAi ;  totrodncad 
01  ancellor  Kent,  3(lfi ;  bla  speech  on  this 
occaaion,  398 ;  contemplaleH  ajonmey  to  ibe 
'Wesl,3BT;  acanlesces  In  the  nomination  of 
Mr  Clay  898;  corcaspoudeneeontheautilect 
or  the  somlnatiop,  W^DB ;  Hi  feelings  on 
Ibe  subject,  described  by  Mr.  Keichum,  404 ; 
makea  little  exertloa  In  Oonirress  In  IBSI-'ES, 
4<»,aitpporti>abmftar  the  relief  of  inaolvent 
dsbtors  of  the  17.  S.,  406:  cori'eapondence 
withMr  Buchanan,  406,  406;  pniehaseB  Ms 
father  b  fkrm  40B;  Intsreet  in  Mr.  Mason's 
removal  to  Beaton,  4DT ;  correapondence, 
406-408 ,  article  reviewing  bis  speeches,  by 
Mr  Tiduior.408,409;  in  ikvori^ptDtectiva 
Inrilf  411 ;  token  no  part  In  the  debate  on 
Ibis  snhlect  In  I831-'8£  418. 414;  bla  poaltlon 
in  regard  to  a  uatinnal  liack,  414;  hie  manner 
of  treating  the  BUbJeet,  4lB;  bis  speech  on 
the  qnestlon  of  renbwln?  uie  charter,  416, 
4J6  speech  on  the  Fr^dent's  vela,  418; 
Me  general  views  on  the  subject,  419,  iW ; 


ulating  eolontel  trade,  4ii4;  gtves  attention 
to  tho  snhjeot  of  anportlonmsnt  of  repre- 
sentattvea,  4StS;  bla  report  on  Uie  snbject, 
^ ;  letler  from  Chancellor  Kent  on  the  anb- 
Jecv,497;  pnrcbaBoa  estate  at  MarsMleia, 
4S7 ;  views  on  nuIMfloatlon  morements  of 
Sonth  Corallna,  489 ;  speeoh  at  Worcester, 
431),  433:  his  course  on  neerlneOfFresideni 
Jackson's  proclamation  ualnst  the  nnlll- 
flera,  434,  appendix,  690-692:  noaldon  on  Hr. 
01ay*6  TarW  Compromise,  ■i»i,43B:  his  ob- 
lecllana  to  thatmeasure,  436,^ :  deaci'lbeB 
afbtrs  in  Washington,  436;  poaldon  on  tlie 
"  Force  Bin,"  440 ;  bis  remarks  on  this  blU, 
440-441 ;  supports  the  Admlnistnitlon  in  the 
nulUftcatton  CODttovoray,  443  ;  opposes  Mr. 
Clay's  Comptiimise,  444, 446 ;  hie  remarks  on 
Mr,  Olay's  bill,  44i ;  Introdncea  resolutions 
relating  to  the  tariff,  447, 448;  reply  to  Mr. 


d  by  Google 


pohMD  dinner  at  Cln ^  ™      

irom  Mr    C  aj ,  16.    effacl  of  his  vlalt  on 
party  tee  tag  488  4M    relations  rlth  Oen 


tkeoo  Ilk.  on  4irt  49  ,  6  co^     ouc    FtUa 

Seat  Isaflera  of  the  Whig*  509  as  canflt 
ta  ibr  the  pre&  dencyta  13S1  BOI  SO) 
mOTement  in  MjssacbDsett'  for  hia  uom 
luatlon  Bill  608  oorrespondenoB  on  Ih  a 
anbjeut  SOa  elseg  invited  to  a  pabl  cdla 
nee  In  HaFctBbnre,  tm  attends  a  pnblic 
entarlalnnxent  at  Baogor  5m  iuv  tatione 
and  pnliho  honors,  HOST  relaUona  with  the 
Antl^Bona  at  thiit  tune  BOS,  £09  letters 
alluding  tn  the  wialiea  of  the  Ant  masons 
BIO ,  doaa  not  receive  the  nonilDaClon,  Ell , 
lettaia  alhidlng  to  dlspnta  with  Franoe, 
514, 816  r  Ms  views  on  PreaidontTacfcaon'a 
uonrae  toward  Franoe,  flUI,  IS16 :  opposes 
apnropflatlon  tor  dafSnce,  611 ;  his  part  in 


513;  epeesb  on  nowar  o[  removal  from 
office,  61S ;  Us  views  of  ths  "  expunging 
reselutlDns  "  of  Mr.  Bantoo,  GIO ;  lils  opin- 

520 ;  vieivs  rej^rdlng  tha  independ^u»  of 
Teiaa,  643:  MOslTea  letCer  from  Jndge 
Catron  on  Taxan  amiiirs,  8i>S|  views  re- 
specting tlie  autlBlBTeiy  agllallon,  CSG; 
aeutdmanXs  on  tha  slasBi;  onaajioa,  tSB, 
B!T;  on  receiling  netitlon  (Sr  emancipa- 
tion In  Blatrict  of  Colnnibla,  t^ ;  preeante 
petiUonB  of  the  Wnd,  637  i  remai'ka  thereon, 
638 ;  hla  wlslieB  r^rdlng  the  treatment  ot 

anppresa  "taoeniilaij  poblicatlons,"  B30; 
Ikvors  tho  recognition  of  the  independence 
of  Texas.  531 :  reaponalble  for  tha  loss  of 
theFartiflcattDnBlll,6Sl;  his  speech  on  the 
subject,  581;  attacked  on  ncconnt  oflhla 
«peec>i,  513:  his  reply  to  these  attacks,  BS^, 
6a8  -,  attention  to  flnandal  qneahoos,  634 ; 
his  vlawa  of  the  Etatfl  of  the  cnrranoy,  635 ; 
not  raspoasible  ibr  the  condltlan  of  the 
finances,  530 ;  on  the  regnlatlon  of  the  de- 
posit banks,  B8S.  GST :  retucDS  toMarshaold, 
^ ;  letters  reapectimr  the  rote  of  the  Maa- 
aachnaetts  elecwira.  ffiS;  he  receives  their 
vote, 539;  apeachDnths"gpeciaCircDlar," 


S13  preaents  petition  foe  establishment  of 
a  national  banlc,  543;  waiting  hlmselt:  for 
thepnbl  c  opinion  on  this  snbject,  5&,  644; 
protest  against  the  exponglng  reaolatloii, 
645-640  preaents  peUtions  Ibr  emancipa- 
tion liiinicriotofOalninbtit,))^;  thongRla 
revert  to  Marehlleld,  NSO,  551 ;  determineB 
to  leaiga  hia  seat,  5t» :  hl»  friends  oppose 
thla__deaign,  ,B54j_  invitalion  to  ^reception 


thla  deaun,  554;   invlfallon  to    reaeptlc 
In  New  Tork,  BSS ;  indaced  to  Ibrego  h 
„*^..,-  ..  — i_i._  655 ;  lotlar  respeoi- 
(br  ao  New  Tork 
iFfb  at  tha  reaep^on, 
lollttodZ  situation) ; 


mtention  of  resigntug,  655 ;  lettei 
6o8-iei 


,_   Eieouflvt    . 

653    nersanaliermB  with  General  Jaeksmi, 

fiuaaces  569 ,  opposed  to  the  annexauou  ol 
Texas  660  hlavicwaonjlaveDr,  5(10,  551; 
nukes  a  tour  Ui-The West,  503;  reception 
on  the  ronte  6Bt-^)Sl;  reoelves  a,  lettec 
from  Hr  Clay,  652 ;  meeta  Oeneral  Eacri^ 
son,  568  Ms  cetnRi  to  Boston,  604;  rests 
a  Ma  BhflBli.6^;  opposaBMi'.vanBnran'B 
^  nlnlstratlon,  566 ;  ms  speech  on  theSul>- 
Trea^nry  BOhome,  M7:  ooTllsIon  with  Mr. 
Calhoun  B6T,  668 ; .  differenca  batwuen  Ms 
financial  syatem  and  Oalbono's,  669; _pre- 
eenta  petlldona  against  anneiatinn  of  Tax- 
as  570.  hia  project  fDr  a  great  Western 
tHim  sH  Mb  vleivs  of  tte  pcywer  of  Oon- 
greas  over  ahivarv,  6T2 ;  hlB  speech  OD  this 
BUMect  im,  hla  opposition  to  tha  Snb- 
Traas  y  578  6T4,  ports  the  bill  eraot- 
Ini;    MS  rigi    I  rs    "^ 

tha   adhlr  ra  th  Ban 

67B    corre  po  P  J 

lett  Mr  jec      79 

hie  th  ay  I     as 


C^ 


M     K      c 
He  De 


isal  Its  remain  1 

lonltn      )W  ted      Ch  Sena      S9 

on        fh  on         th 

.    lac    rae      SO  ola 

rem    ke  on  tb  of  pe 

as  tU  bank 

.  8£,         es  his  on  p    tecti 

%  SS ;  dISIsrences  of  opinion  wilb  Cal- 
in-SB;  Ms  Interest  anif  affBctlon  for  JS. 
7  Thomas,  SS ;  eoccespondnnce  on  alck- 
a  and  death  of  the  latter,  S4-41 ;  the 
ieraesB  of  hla  Ttature,  tl ;  numerous  ta- 
itlons  to  deliver  polltiail  itddreases,  4B; 
principal  apeechea  durlno;   the   cam- 


ite,  47 ;  letter  IVom  General  Haniaon  hi 
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pleBils  agalnat  hia  accepdi 
couf^e  dTn-ctLd  by  piilill'-  » 
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